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DAWN OF CREATION AND OF WOR- 
SHIP. 

Among recent works on the origin and his- 
tory of religions by distinguished authors, a 
somewhat conspicuous place may be awarded 
to the ProUgotri}fus dc VHistoire des Religions^ 
by Dr. Rdville, Professor in the College of 
France, and Hibbert Lecturer in 1884. The 
volume has been translated into English by 
Mr. Squire, and the translation * comes forth 
with all the advantage, and it is great, which 
can be conferred by an Introduction from the 
pen of Professor Max Miiller. It appears, 
if I may presume to speak of it, to be icharac- 
terized, among other merits, by marked inge- 
nuity and acuteness, breadth of field, great fe- 
licity of phrase, evident candor of intention, 
and abundant courtesy. 

Whether its contents are properly placed as 
prolegomena may at once be questioned; for 
surely the proper office oi prolegomena is to 
present preliminaries, and not results. Such 
is not, however, the aim of this work. It starts 
from assuming the subjective origin of all re- 
ligions, which are viewed as so many answers 
to the call of a strong human appetite tor that 
kind of food, and are examined as the several 
varieties of one and the same species. The 
conclusions of opposing inquirers, however, are 
not left to be confuted by a collection of facts 
and testimonies drawn from historical investi- 
gation, but are thrust out of the way before- 
hand in the preface (for, after 2^^ prolegomena 
can be nothing but a less homely phrase for a 
preface). These inquirers are so many pre- 
tenders, who have obstructed the passage of 
the rightful heir to his throne, and they are to 
be put summarily out of the way, as disturbers 
of the public peace. The method pursued ap- 
pears to be not to allow the facts and argu- 
ments to dispose of them, but to condemn 
them before the cause is heard. I do not 
know how to reconcile this method with Dr. 
R^ville's declaration that he aims (p. vi.) at 
proceeding in a *' strictly scientific spirit.'' It 

* In his Proltgomtna to thi History of Religions, My 
references throu^out are to the translation by Mr. 
Squire. 



might be held that such a spirit tequired l)|e 
regular presentation of the evidence before 
the delivery of the verdict upon it. In any 
case I venture to observe that these are not. 
\.m\y prolegomena, but epiUgomena to a History 
of Religions not yet placed before us. 

The first enemy whom Dr. Rdville despatches 
is M. de Bonald, as the champion of the doc- 
trine that "in the very beginning of the hu- 
man race the creative power revealed to the 
first men by supernatural means the essential 
principles of religious truth," together with 
'^ language and even the art of writing ^' (pp. 

35. 36). 

In passing. Dr. R^ville observes that *^ the 
religious schools, which maintain the truth oi 
a primitive revelation, are guided by a very 
evident theological interest " (ilnd,^ ; the Prot- 
estant, to fortify the authority of the Bible; 
and the Roman Catholic, to prop the infallibilr 
ity of the Church. It is doubtless true that 
the doctrine of a primitive revelation tends to 
fortify the authority of religion. But is it not 
equally true, and equally obvious, that the de» 
nial of a primitive revelation tends to undermine 
it ? and, if so, might it not be retorted upon 
the school of Dr. R^ville that the schools which 
deny a primitive revelation are guided by « 
very evident anti-theological interest ? 

Against this antagonist Pr. R^ville observes^ 
inter alia (p. 37), that an appeal to the supei^ > 
natural is per se inadmissible ; that a divint 
revelation, containing the sublime doctrines iA\ 
the purest inspiration, given to man at aa age . 
indefinitely remote, and in a state of ^ absolute. 
ignorance," is "infinitely hard" to imagine ^ 
that it is not favored by analogy ; and that it 
contradicts all that we know of prehistoric matt 
(p. 40). Thus far it might perhaps be don- 
tended in reply, (i) that the preliminary ob^ 
jection to the supernatural is a pure petUm 
principii^ and wholly repugnant to ** scientific 
method ; " (2) that it is not inconceivable that 
revelation might be indefinitely graduated, as 
well as human knowledge and condition ; (3) 
that it is in no way repugnant to analogy^ 
if the greatest master of analogy^ Bishop 
Butler,* may be heard upon the subject; 

♦ Anal^y^ P. 11. ch. ii. % 2. 
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and (4) that our earliest information about 
the races from which we are least remote, 
Aryan, Semitic, Accadian, or Egyptian, offers 
no contradiction and no obstacle to the idea of 
their having received, or inherited, portions of 
some knowledge divinely revealed. 

But I do not now enter upon these topics, 
as I have a more immediate and detined 
concern with the work of Dr. R^^ville. 

It only came within the last few months to 
my knowledge that, at a period when my cares 
and labors of a distinct order were much too 
absorbing to allow of any attention to archaeo- 
logical history. Dr. R^ville had done me the 
honor to select me as the representative of 
those writers who find warrant for the asser- 
tion of a primitive revelation in the testimony 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

This is a distinction which I do not at all de- 
serve ; first, because Dr. Reville might have 
placed in the field champions much more com- 
petent and learned * than myself ; secondly, be- 
cause I have never attempted to give the proof 
of such a warrant. I have never written ex pro- 
fesso on the subject of it ; but it is true that in 
a work published nearly thirty years ago, when 
destructive criticism was less advanced than 
it now is, I assumed it as a thing generally re- 
ceived, at least in this country. Upon some 
of the points which group themselves round 
that assumption, my views, like those of 
many other inquirers, have been stated 
more crudely at an early, and more maturely 
at more fhan one later period. I admit that 
variation or development imposes a hard- 
ship upon critics, notwithstanding all their 
desire to be just ; especially, may I say, upon 
such critics as, traversing ground of almost 
boundless extent, can hardly, except in the 
rarest cases, be minutely and closely ac- 
quainted with every portion of it. 

I also admit to Dr. R6ville, and indeed I 
contend by his side, that in an historical in- 
quiry the authority of Scripture cannot be 
alleged in proof of the existence of a primitive 
revelation. So to allege it is a preliminary as- 
sumption of the supernatural, and is in my 
view a manifest departure from the laws of 
" scientific " procedure : as palpable a depart 
ure, may I venture to say ? as that preliminary 
exclusion of the supernatural which I have al- 
ready presumed to notice. My own offence, 
if it be one, was of another character ; and 
was committed in the early days of Homeric 
study, when my eyes perhaps were dazzled 
with the amazing richness and variety of the 
results which reward all close investigation of 
the text of Homer, so that objects were blurred 
for a time in my view, which soon came to 
stand more clear before me. 



I had better perhaps stale at once what my 
contention really is. It is, first, that many im- 
portant pictures drawn, and indications given, 
in the Homeric poems supply evidence that 
cannot be confuted not only of an ideal but of an 
historical relationship to the Hebrew tradi- 
tions, (i) and mainly, as they are recorded in 
the Book of Genesis ; (2) as less authentically 
to be gathered from the later Hebrew learning ; 
and (3) as illustrated from extraneous sources. 
Secondly, any attempt to expound the Olym- 
pian mythology of Homer by simple reference 
to a solar theory, or even to Nature worship in 
a larger sense, is simply a plea for a verdict 
against the evidence. It is also true that I 
have an unshaken belief in a Divine Revelation, 
not resting on assumption, but made obligatory 
upon me by reason. But I hold the last of 
these convictions entirely apart from the 
others, and I derive the first and second not 
from preconception, of which I had not a grain, 
but from the poems themselves, as purely as I 
derived my knowledge of the Peloponnesian 
War from Thucydides or his interpreters. 

The great importance of this contention I 
do not deny. I have produced in its favor 
a great mass of evidence, which, as far as I 
have seen, there has been no serious endeavor, 
if indeed any endeavor, to repel. Dr. R6ville 
observes that my views have been subjected to 
" very profound criticism " by Sir G. Cox in his 
learned work on Aryan mythology (p. 41 \ 
That is indeed a very able criticism ; but it is 
addressed entirely to the statements of my ear- 
liest Homeric work.* Now, apart from the 
question whether those statements have been 
rightly understood (which I cannot admit), that 
which he attacks is beyond and outside of the 
proposition which I have given above. Sir G. 
Cox has not attempted to decide the question 
whether there was a primitive revelation, or 
whether it may be traced in Homer. And I 
may say that I am myself so little satisfied 
with the precise form in which my general 
conclusions were originally clothed, that I have 
not reprinted and shall not reprint the work, 
which has become very rare, only appearing 
now and then in some catalogue, and at a 
high price. When there are representatives 
living and awake, why disturb the ashes of the 
dead ? In later works, reaching from 1865 to 
1875, t I have confessed to the modification 
of my results, and have stated the case in 
terms which appear to me, using the common 
phrase, to be those yielded by the legitimate 
study of comparative religion. But why 
should those, who think it a sound method of 
comparative religion to match together the 
Vedas, the Norse legends, and the Eg^'ptian 



• I will only name one of the most recent, Dr. Reusch, 
the author of Bibel und Natur (Bonn, 1876). 



• Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age (1858). 

t Address to tfu University of Edinburgh (1865) J J*^' 
ventus Mundi (1868); Primer of Homer (1878) : espe* 
cially see FrtlsLCt to fuventus Mundi, p. I. 
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remains, think it to be no process of compara- 
tive religion to bring together, not vaguely and 
loosely, but in searching detail, certain tradi- 
tions of the Book of Genesis and those re- 
corded in the Homeric poems, and to argue 
that their resemblances may afford proof of a 
common origin, without any anticipatory as- 
sumption as to what that origin may be ? 

It will hardly excite surprise, after what has 
now been written, when I say I am unable to 
accept as mine any one of the propositions 
which Dr. R^ville (pp. 41-2) affiliates to me. 
(i) I do not hold that there was a " systematic " 
or wilful corruption of a primitive religion. 
(2) I do not hold that all the mythologies are 
due to any such corruption, systematic or 
otherwise. (3) I do not hold that no part of 
them sprang out of the deification of natural 
facts. (4) I do not hold that the ideas con- 
veyed in the Book of Genesis, or in any 
Hebrew tradition, were developed in the form 
of dogma, as is said by Sir. G. Cox,* or in 
** six great doctrines " as is conceived by Dr. 
Rdville ; and (5) I am so far from ever having 
held that there was ** a primitive orthodoxy " 
revealed to the first men (p. 43) that I have 
carefully from the first referred not to devel- 
oped doctrine, but to rudimentary indications 
of what are now developed and established 
truths. So that, although Dr. Rdville asks me 
for proof, I decline to supply proofs of what I 
disbelieve. What I have supplied proofs of is 
the appearance in the poems of a number of 
traits, incongruous in various degrees with their 
immediate environment, but having such 
marked and characteristic resemblances to the 
Hebrew tradition as to require of us, in the 
character of rational inquirers, the admission 
of a common origin, just as the markings, 
which we sometimes notice upon the coats of 
horses and donkeys, are held to require the ad- 
mission of their relationship to the zebra. 

It thus appears that Dr. R^ville has dis- 
charged his pistol in the air, for my Homeric 
propositions involve no assumption as to a reve- 
lation contained in the Book of Genesis, while 
he has not ex professo contested my statements 
of an historical relationship between some tra- 
ditions of that book and those of the Homeric 
poems. But I will now briefly examine (i) the 
manner in which Dr. Rdville handles the Book 
of Genesis, and (2) the manner in which he un- 
dertakes, by way of specimen, to construe the 
mythology of Homer, and enlist it, by compar- 
ison, in the support of his system of interpreta- 
tion. And first with the first-named of these 
two subjects. 

Entering a protest against assigning to the 
Book " a dictatorial authority," that is, I pre- 
sume, against its containing a Divine revela- 
tion to anybody, he passes on to examine its 



contents. It contains, he says, scientific errors, 
of which (p. 42, «.) he specifies three. His 
charges are that (i) it speaks of the heaven as a 
solid vault ; (2) it places the creation of the stars 
after that of the earth, and so places them 
solely for its use ; (3) it introduces the vegeta- 
ble kingdom before that kingdom could be sub- 
jected to the action of solar light. All these 
condemnations are quietly enunciated in a note, 
as if they were subject to no dispute. Let us 
see. 

As to the first : if our scholars are right in 
their judgment, just made known to the world 
by the recent revision of the Old Testament, 
the " firmament " is, in the Hebrew original,* 
not a solid vault, but an expanse. As to the 
second (a) it is not sai^ in the sacred text that 
.the stars were made solely for the use of the 
earth ; (Jf) it is true that no other use is mem- 
tioned. But we must here inquire what was 
the purpose of the narrative ? Not to rear cos- 
mic philosophers, but to furnish ordinary men 
with some idea of what the Creator had done 
in the way of providing for them a home, and 
giving them a place in nature. The advantage 
afforded by the stars to them is named alone, 
they having no interest in any other purpose 
for which the stars may exist. 

The assertion that the stars are stated to 
have been " created " after the earth is more se- 
rious. But- here it becomes necessary first of 
all to notice the recital in this part of the in- 
dictment. In the language of Dr. Rdville, the 
Book speaks of the creation of the stars after 
the formation of the earth. Now, curiously 
enough, the Book says nothing either of the 
" formation " of the ekrth, or of the " creation " 
of the stars. It says in its first line that " in 
the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth." It says further on,t " He made 
the stars also." Can it be urged that this is 
a fanciful distinction between creating on the 
one hand and making, forming, or fashioning 
on the other.? Dante did not think so, for, 
speakmg of the Divine Will, he says : — 

Ci6 ch' Ella cria, e che Natura face.! 

Luther did not think so, for he uses sckuf'm 
the first verse, and machte in the sixteenth. 
The English Translators and their Revisers did 
not think so, for they use the words " created " 
and " made " in the two passages respectively. 
The main question, however, is what did the 
author of the Book think, and what did he in- 
tend to convey ? The LXX drew no distinc- 
tion, probably for the simple reason that, as the 
idea of creation proper was not familiar to the 
Greeks, their language conveyed no word bet- 



* Aryan Mythology ^ vol. i. p. 15. 



* The arepiufia of the Septnagint is coostrued in con- 
formity with the Hebrew, 
t Gen. i. 16. 
I Paradiso^ iii. 87. 
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ter than poiem to express it^ which is also the 
proper word for fashioning or making. But 
the Hebrew, it seems, had 3ie distinction, and 
by the writer of Genesis i. it has been strictly, 
to Dr. R^ville I might almost say scientifically, 
followed. He uses the word " created " on the 
three grand occasions (i) of the beginning of 
the mighty work (v. i) ; (2) of the beginning of 
animal life (v. 21); "And God created great 
whales," and every living creature that peoples 
the waters ; (3) of the yet more important be- 
ginning of rational and spiritual life ; "so God 
created man in his own image " (v. 27). In ev- 
ery other instance, the simple command is re- 
cited, or a word implying less than creation is 
employed. 

From this very marked mode of use, it is 
surely plain that a marked distinction of sense 
was intended by the sacred writer. I will not 
attempt a definition of the distinction further 
than this, that the one phrase points more to 
calling into a separate or individual existence, 
the other more to shaping and fashioning the 
conditions of that existence ; the one to quid^ 
the other to quale. Our Earth, created in v. i, 
undeigoes structural change, different arrange- 
ment of material, in v. 9. After this, and in 
the fourth day, comes not the original creation, 
but the location in the firmament, of the sun 
and moon. Of their " creation " nothing partic- 
ular has been said; for no use, palpable to 
man, was associated with it before their perfect 
equipment. Does it not seem allowable to sup- 
pose that in the ** heavens " * (v. i), of which 
after the first outset we hear no more, were in- 
cluded the heavenly bodies ? In any case what 
is afterwards conveyed is not the calling into 
existence of the sun and moon, but the assign- 
ment to them of a certain place and orbit re-. 
spectively, with a light-giving power. Is there 
the smallest inconsistency in a statement which 
places the emergence of our land, and its separa- 
tion from the sea, and the commencement of 
vegetable life, before the final and full concen- 
tration of light upon the sun, and its reflection 
on the moon and the planets ? In the gradual 
severance of other elements would not the sev- 
erance of the luminous body, or force, be grad- 
ual also ? And why, let me ask of Dr. Rdville, 
as there would plainly be light diffused before 
there was light concentrated, why may not that 
light diffused have been sufficient for the pur- 
poses of vegetation ? There was soil, there 
was atmosphere, there was moisture, there was 
light. What more could be required ? Need 
we go beyond our constant experience to be 



* In our translation, and in the recent Revision, the 
singular is used. But we are assured that the Hebrew 
word is plural (Bishop of Winchester on Genesis i. i in 
the Speakefi^ Bible). If so taken, we have the crea- 
tion, visible to us, treated conjointly in verses 1-5, dis- 
tributively in verses 6-19; surely a most orderly ar- 
rangement. 



aware that the process of vegetation, though it^ 
may be suspended, is not arrested, when, 
through the presence of cloud and vapor, the , 
sun's globe becomes to us invisible ? The same ' 
observations apply to the light of the planets ; 
while as to the other stars, such as were then 
perceptible to the human eye, we know noth- 
ing. The planets, being luminous bodies only 
through the action of the sun, could not be lu- 
minous until such a degree of light, or of light- 
force, was accumulated upon or in the sun, as 
to make them luminous, instead of being 

silent as the moon, 
When she deserts the night 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.* 

Is it not then the fact, thus far, that the im- 
peachment of the Book has fallen to the ground? ; 
There remains to add only one remark, the 
propriety of which is, I think, indisputable. 
Easy comprehension and impressive force are 
the objects to be aimed at in a composition at 
once popular and summary • but these cannot 
always be had without some departure from ac- 
curate classification, and the order of minute 
detail. It seems much more easy to justify 
the language of the opening verses of Genesis 
than, for example, the convenient usage by 
which we affirm that the sun rises, or mounts 
above the horizon, and sets, or descends below 
it, when we know perfectly well that he does 
neither the one nor the other. As to the third 
charge of scientific error, that the vegetable 
kingdom appeared before it could be subjected 
to the action of. solar light, it has been virtu- 
ally disposed of. If the light now appropriated 
to the sun alone was gradually gathering toward 
and around him, why may it not have perfornied 
its proper office in contributing to vegetation 
when once the necessary degree of severance 
between solid and fluid, between wet and dry, 
had been effected } And this is just what had 
been described in the formation of the firma- 
ment, and the separation of land from sea. 

More singular still seems to be the next ob- 
servation offered by Dr. Reville in his com- 
pound labor to satisfy his readers, first, that 
there is no revelation in Genesis, and secondly 
that, if there be, it is one which has no serious 
or relevant meaning. He comes to the re- 
markable expression in v. 26, " Let us make 
man in our own image." There has, it ap- 
pears, been much difference of opinion even 
among the Jews on the meaning of this verse. 
The Almighty addresses, as some think. His 
own powers ; as others think, the angels ; oth- 
ers, the earth ; other writers, especially, as it 
appears, Germans, have understood this to be 
a plural of dignity, after the manner of kings. 
Others, of the rationalizing school, conceive 
the word Elohim to be a relic of polytheism. 



* Samson AgonisUt. 
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^pThe ancient Christian inteq)reters,* from the 
JLpostle Barnabas onwards, find in these words 
an indication of a plurality in the Divine Unity. 
Dr. R^ville (p. 43) holds that this is " simply 
the royal plural used in Hebrew as in many 
other languages," or else, " and more prob- 
ably," that it is an appeal to the Bend Elohim or 
angels. But is not this latter meaning a direct 
assault upon the supreme truth of the Unity of 
God ? If he chooses the former, from whence 
does he derive his knowledge that this " royal 
plural " was used in Hebrew ? Will the royal 
plural account for (Gen. iii. 22) " when the man 
is become as one of' us " ? and would George 
the Second, if saying of Charles Edward " the 
man is become as one of us," have intended to 
convey a singular or a plural meaning ? Can 
-we disprove the assertion of Bishop Harold 
Browne, that this plurality of dignity is un- 
known to the language of Scripture } And 
further, if we make the violent assumption that 
the Christian Church with its one voice is 
wrong and Dr. Rdville right, and that the words 
were not meant to convey the idea of plurality, 
yet, if they have been such as to lead all Chris- 
tendom to see in them this idea through 1800 
years, how can he be sure that they did not 
convey a like signification to the earliest hear- 
ers or readers of the Book of Genesis ? 

The rest of Dr. R^ville's criticism is directed 
rather to the significance or propriety, than to 
the truth, of the record. It is not necessary to 
follow his remarks in detail, but it will help the 
reader to judge how far even a perfectly up- 
right member of the scientific and compara- 
tive school can indulge an unconscious bias, if 
notice be taken in a single instance of his 
method of comparing. He compares together 
the two parts of the prediction that the seed of 
the woman shall bruise the head of the serpent, 
and that the serpent shall bruise the heel of the 
seed of the woman (iii. 15); and he conceives 
the head and the heel to be so much upon a 
par in their relation to the faculties and the 
vitality of a man that he can find here nothing 
to indicate which shall get the better, or, in his 
own words, " on which side shall be the final 
victory " (p. 45). St. Paul seems to have taken 
a different view when he wrote, " the God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly " (Rom. xvi. 20). 

Moreover "our author" (in Dr. R^ville's 
phrase) is censured because he " takes special 
care to point out" (p. 44) "that the first pair 
are as yet strangers to the most elementary 
notions of morality," inasmuch as they are un- 
clothed, yet without shame ; nay, even, as he 
feelingly says, "without the least shame." In 
what the morality of the first pair consisted, 
this is hardly the place to discuss. But let 

* On this expression, I refer again to the commen- 
Itary of Bishop Harold Browne. Bishop Mant supplies 
an interesting list of testimonies. 



us suppose for a moment that their morality 
was simply the morality of a little child, the 
undeveloped morality of obedience, without dis- 
tinctly formed conceptions of an ethical or ab- 
stract standard. Is it not plain that their 
feelings would have been exactly what the 
Book describes (Gen. ii. 25), and' yet that in 
their loving obedience to their Father and 
Creator they would certainly have had a germ, 
let me say an opening bud, of morality ? But 
this proposition, taken alone, by no means 
does justice to the case. Dr. R6ville would 
probably put aside with indifference or con- 
tempt all that depends upon the dogma of the 
Fall. And yet there can be no more rational 
idea, no idea more palpably sustained, whether 
by philosophy or by experience. Namely this 
idea : that the commission of sin, that is the 
act of deliberately breaking a known law of 
duty, injures the nature and composition of 
the being who commits it. It injures that na- 
ture in deranging it, in altering the proportion 
of its parts and powers, in introducing an in- 
ward disorder and rebellion of the lower 
against the higher, too mournfully correspond- 
ing with that disorder and rebellion produced 
without, as towards God, of which the first sin 
was the fountain head. Such is, I believe, 
the language of Christian theology, and in 
particular of St. Augustine, one of its prime 
masters. On this matter I apprehend that Dr. 
R^ville, when judging the author of Genesis, 
judges him without regard to his fundamental 
ideas and aims, one of which was to convey 
that before sinning man was a being morally 
and physically balanced, and nobly pure in 
every faculty ; and that, by and from his sin- 
ning, the sense of shame found a proper and 
necessary place in a nature which before was 
only open to the sense of duty and of rever- 
ence. 

One further observation only. Dr. Reville 
seems to " score one " when he finds (Gen. 
iv. 26) that Seth had a son, and that " then be- 
gan men to call on the name of the Lord ; " 
" but not," he adds, " as the result of a recorded 
revelation." Here at last he has found, or 
seemed to find, the beginning of religion, and 
that beginning subjective, not revealed. So 
hastily, from the first aspect of the text, does he 
gather a verbal advantage, which, upon the 
slightest inquiry, would have disappeared, like 
dew in the morning sun. He assumes the ren- 
dering of a text which has been the subject of 
every kind of question and dispute, the only 
thing apparently agreed on being that his inter- 
pretation is wholly excluded. Upon a disputed 
original, and a disputed interpretation of the 
disputed original, he founds a signification in 
flat contradiction to the whole of the former 
narrative, to Elohist and Jehovist alike ; which 
narrative, if it represents anything, represents 
a continuity of active reciprocal relation be- 
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tween God and man both before and after the 
transgression. Not to mention differences of 
translation, which essentially change the 
meaning of the words, the text, itself is given 
by the double authority of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch * and of the Septuagint in the singu- 
lar number, which of itself wholly destroys the 
construction of Dr. R^ville. I do not enter 
upon the difficult question of conflicting au- 
thorities : but I urge that it is unsafe to build 
an important conclusion upon a seriously con- 
troverted reading.t 

There is nothing, then, in the criticisms of 
Dr. R^ville but what rather tends to confirm 
than to impair the old-fashioned belief that 
there is a revelation in the Book of Genesis. 
With his argument outside this proposition I 
have not dealt. I make no assumption as 
to what is termed a verbal inspiration, and of 
course, in admitting the variety, I give up the 
absolute integrity of the text. Upon the pre- 
sumable age of the book and its compilation 
I do not enter — not even to contest the opinion 
which brings it down below the age of Solo- 
mon — ^beyond observing that in every page it 
appears from internal evidence to belong to a 
remote antiquity. There is here no question 
of the chronology, or of the date of man, or of 
knowledge or ignorance in the primitive man ; 
or whether the element of parable enters into 
any portion of the narrative ; or whether every 
statement of fact contained in the text of the 
Book, can now be made good. It is enough 
for my present purpose to point to the cosmog- 
ony, and the fourfold succession of the living 
organisms, as entirely harmonizing, according 
to present knowledge, with belief in a revela- 
tion, and as presenting to the rejector of that 
belief a, problem, which demands solution at 
his hands, and which he has not yet been able 
to solve. Whether this revelation was con- 
veyed to the ancestors of the whole human 
race who have at the time or since existed, 
I do not know, and the Scriptures do not ap- 
pear to me to make the affirmation, even if 
they do not convey certain indications which 
favor a contrary opinion. Again, whether it 
contains the whole of the knowledge specially 
vouchsafed to the parents of the Noachian 
races, may be very doubtful; though of course 
great caution must be exercised in regard to 
the particulars of any primaeval tradition not 
derived from the text of the earliest among 
the sacred Books. I have thus far confined 
myself to rebutting objections. But I will 



* Sec Bishop of Winchester's Commentarjf, 
t This perplexed question is discussed, in a sense 
adverse to the Septuagint, by the critic of the recent 
Revision, in the Quarterly Review for October. The 
Revisers of the Old Testament state (Preface, p. vi) 
that in a few cases of extreme difficulty they have set 
aside the Massoretic Text in favor of a reading from 
one of the Ancient Versions. 



now add some positive considerations which 
appear to me to sustain the ancient, and as I 
am persuaded impregnable, belief of Christians 
and of Jews concerning the inspiration of the 
Book. I offer them as one wholly destitute of 
that kind of knowledge which carries au- 
thority, and who speaks derivatively as best 
he can, after listening to teachers of repute 
and such as practise rational methods, 

I understand the stages of the majestic pro- 
cess described in the Book of Genesis to be 
in general outline as follows : — 

1. The point of departure is the formless 
mass, created by God, out of which the earth 
was shaped and constituted a thing of individ- 
ual existence (verses i, 2). 

2. The detachment and collection of light, 
leaving in darkness as it proceeded the still 
chaotic mass from which it was detached 
(verses 3-5). The narrative assigning a space 
of time to each process appears to show that 
each was gradual, not instantaneous. 

3. The detachment of light from darkness 
is followed by the detachment of wet from 
dry, and of solid frpm liquid, in the firma- 
riient, and on the face of the earth. Each of 
these operations occupies a " day ; " and the 
conditions of vegetable life, as known to us by 
experience, being now provided, the order of 
the vegetable kingdom had begun (verses 6- 

13). 

4. Next comes the presentation to us of the 
heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars, in their 
final forms, when the completion of the proc*» 
ess of light-collection and concentration in 
the sun, and the due clearing of the interven- 
ing spaces, had enabled the central orb to il- 
luminate us both with direct and with reflected 
light (verses 14-19). 

5. So far, we have been busy only with the 
adjustment of material agencies. We now ar- 
rive at the dawn of animated being; and a 
great transition seems to be marked as a kind 
of recommencement of the work, for the name 
of creation is again introduced. God created 

{(I) The water-population ; 
(^) The air-population. 
And they receive His benediction (verses 
20-23). 

6. Pursuing this regular progression from 
the lower to the higher, from the simple to the 
complex, the text now gives us the work of 
the sixth " day," which supplies the land-popu- 
laiion, air and water having already been sup- 
plied. But in it there is a sub-division, and 
the transition from (r) animal to id) man, like 
the transition from inanimate to animate, is 
again marked as a great occasion, a kind of 
recommencement. For this purpose the word 
"create" is a third time employed. "God 
treated man in His own image," and once 
more He gave benediction to this the final 
work of His hands, and endowed our race with 
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its high dominion over what lived and what did 
not live (verses 24-31). 

I do not dwell on the cessation of the Al- 
mighty from the creating and (ii. i)" finish- 
ing " work, which is the " rest " and marks the 
seventh *' day," because it introduces another 
order of considerations. But glancing back at 
the narrative which now forms the first chap- 
ter, I offer perhaps a prejudiced, and in any 
case no more than a passing, remark. If we 
view it as popular narrative, it is singularly 
vivid, forcible, and effective ; if we take it as 
poem it is indeed sublime. No wonder if it be- 
came classical and reappeared in the glorious 
devotions of the Hebrew people,* pursuing, in 
a great degree, the same order of topics as in 
the Book of Genesis. 

But the question is not here of a lofty poem, 
or a skilfully constructed narrative: it is 
whether natural science, in the patient exer- 
cise of its h^h calling to examine facts, finds 
that the works of God cry out against what we 
have fondly believed to be His Word, and tell 
another tale ; or whether, in this nineteenth 
century of Christian progress, it substantially 
echoes back the majestic sound which, be- 
fore it existed as a pursuit, went forth into all 
lands. 

First, looking largely at the latter portion of 
the narrative, which describes the creation of 
living organisms, and waiving details, on some 
of which (as in verse 24) the Septuagint seems 
to vary from the Hebrew, there is a grand 
fourfold division, set forth in an orderly suc- 
cession of times as follows : on the fifth day 

1. The water-population ; 

2. The air-population ; 
and, on the sixth day, 

3. The land-population of animals ; 

4. The land-population consummated in 
man. 

Now this same four-fold order is under- 
stood to have been so affirmed in our time by 
natural science, that it may be taken as a dem 
onstrated conclusion and established fact, 
Then, I ask, how came Moses, or, not to 
cavil on the word, how came the author of. 
the first chapter of Genesis, to know that 
order, to possess knowledge which natural 
science has only within the present century 
for the first time dug out of the bowels of the 
earth ? It is surely impossible to avoid the 
conclusion, first, that either this writer was 
gifted with faculties passing all human experi- 
ence, or else his knowledge was divine. The 
first branch of the alternative is truly nominal 
and unreal. We know the sphere within 
which human inquiry toils. We know the 
heights to which the intuitions of genius may 
soar. We know that in certain cases genius 



anticipates science; as Homer, for example, 
in his account of the conflict of the four winds 
in sea-storms. But even in these anticipa- 
tions, marvellous, and, so to speak, imperial 
as they are, genius cannot escape from one 
inexorable law. It must have materials of 
sense or experience to work with, and a irw 
cTid from whence to take its flight ; and gen- 
ius can no more tell, apart from some at least 
of the results attained by inquiry, what are 
the contents of the crust of the earth, than it 
could square the circle, or annihilate a fact.* 

So stands the plea for a revelation of truth 
from God, a plea only to be met by question- 
ing its possibility ; that is, as Dr. Salmon t 
has observed with great force in a recent work, 
by suggesting that a Being, able to make man, 
is unable to communicate with the creature 
He has made. If, on the other hand, the 
objector confine himself to a merely negative 
position, and cast the burden of proof on those 
who believe in revelation, it is obvious to reply 
by a reference to the actual constitution of 
things. Had that constitution been normal or 
morally undisturbed, it might have been held 
that revelation as an adminiailut an addi- 
tion to our natural faculties, would self have 
been a disturbance. But the disturbance has 
in truth been created in the other scale of the 
balance by departure from the Supreme Will, 
by the introduction of sin ; and revelation, as 
a special remedy for a special evil, is a con- 
tribution towards symmetry, and towards res- 
toration of the original equilibrium. 

Thus far only the fourfold succession of liv- 
ing orders has been noticed. But among the 
persons of very high authority in natural 
science quoted by Dr. Reusch,t who held the 
general accordance of the Mosaic cosmogony 
with the results of modern inquiry, are Cuvier 
and Sir John Herschel. The words of Cuvier 
show he conceived that "every day" fresh 
confirmation from the purely human source 
accrued to the credit of Scripture. And 
since his day, for he cannot now be called a 
recent authority, this opinion appears to have 
received some remarkable illustrations. 

Half a century ago. Dr. Whewell § dis- 
cussed, under the name of the nebular hypoth- 
esis, that theory of rotation which had been 
indicated by Herschel, and more largely taught 
by La Place, as the probable method through 



* Ps. civ. 2-20, cxxxvi. 5~9, and the song of the 
Three Children in verses 57-^. 



* In conversation with Miss Burncy {Diary, i, 576), 
Johnson, using language which sounds more disparag- 
ing than it really is, declares that "Genius is nothing 
njore than knowing the use of tools; but then there 
must be tools for it to use." 

^ Introduction to the New Testament, p. ix. (i88j). 

X Bibel und Natur, pp. 2, 6i. The words of Cuvier 
are : " Moyses hat uns eine Kosmogonie hinterlassen, 
deren Genauigkeit mit iedem Tage in einer bewunde- 
rungswurdigern Weise best&tiet ist." The declaration 
of Sir John Herschel was in 1864. 

§ Whewell's Astronomy and General Physics, 1834, 
p. 181 seqq. 
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Miieh the solar system has tsdcen its form. 
Garefttlly abstaining^ at that early date, from 
a formal judgment on the hypothesis, he ap- 
jj^ars to discuss it with favor ; and he shows 
that this hypothesis, which assumes '* a begin- 
ning of the present state of things/'* is in no 
way adverse to the Mosaic cosmogony. The 
theory has received marked support from oppo- 
site quarters. In the Vestiges of Creation it is 
frankly adopted ; the very curious experiment 
of Professor Plateau is detailed at length on 
its behalf ; f &nd the author considers, with La 
Place, that the zodiacal light, on which Hum- 
boldt in his Kosmos has dwelt at large, may 
be a remnant of the luminous atmosphere orig- 
inally diffused around the sun. Dr. McCaul, 
in his very able argument on the Mosaic Re- 
cord, quotes X Humboldt, Pfaff, and Madler 
— a famous German astronomer — as adhering 
to it. It appears on the whole to be in posses- 
sion of the field ; and McCaul observes § that, 
" had it been devised for the express purpose 
of removing the supposed difficulties of the 
Mosaic record, it could hardly have been 
more to the purpose." Even if we conceive, 
with Dr. Rdville, that the "creation," the first 
gift of separate existences, to the planets is de- 
clared to have been subsequent to that of the 
earth, there seems to be no known law which 
excludes such a supposition, especially with 
respect to the larger and more distant of their 
number. These, it is to be noticed, are of 
great rarity as compared with the earth. Why 
should it be declared impossible that they 
should have taken a longer time in conden- 
sation, like in this point to the comets, which 
still continue in a state of excessive rarity } 
Want of space forbids me to enter into fur- 
ther explanation ; but it requires much more 
serious efforts and objections than those of 
Dr. R^ville to confute the statement that the 
extension of knowledge and of inquiry has 
confirmed the Mosaic record. 

One word, however, upon the " days " of 
Genesis. We do not hear the authority of 
Scripture impeached on the ground that it as- 
signs to the Almighty eyes and ears, hands, 
arrnS) and feet ; nay, even the emotions of the 
human being. This being so, I am unable to 
understand why any disparagement to the 
credit of the sacred books should ensue be- 
cause, to describe the order and successive 
stages of the Divine working, these have been 
distributed into " days." What was the thing 
required in order to make this great proces- 
sion of acts intelligible and impressive ? 
Surely it was to distribute the parts each into 
some integral division of time, having the 
character of something complete in itself, of 



* Whewell, op eit. p. 206. 
t Vestiges, etc. pp. 11-15. 
X Aids i9 Faiih, p. 21a 

^rud. 



a revolution, or outset and return. There ^re 
but three such divisions familiarly known to 
man. Of these the day was the most familiar 
to human perceptions ; and probably on this 
account its figurative use is admitted to be 
found in prophetic texts, as, indeed, it largely 
pervades ancient and modern speech. Given 
the object in view, which indeed can hardly 
be questioned, does it not appear that the 
" day," more definitely separated than either 
month or year from what precedes and what 
follows, was appropriately chosen for the pur- 
pose of conveying the idea of development by 
gradation in the process which the Book sets 
forth ? 

I now come to the last portion of my task, 
which is to follow Dr. R^ville into his exposi- 
tion of the Olympian mythology. Not, indeed, 
the isomeric or Greek religion alone, for he 
has considered the case of all religions, and 
disposes of them with equal facility. Of any 
other system than the Olympian, it would be 
presumption in me to speak, as I have, beyond 
this limit, none but the most vague and super- 
ficial knowledge. But on the Olympian sys- 
tem in its earliest and least adulterated, 
namely its Homeric, development, whether 
with success or not, I have freely employed a 
large share of such leisure as more than thirty 
years of my Parliamentary life, passed in free- 
dom from the calls of office, have supplied. 
I hope that there is not in Dr. Rdville's treat- 
ment of other systems that slightness of text- 
ure, and that facility and rapidity of conclu- 
sion, which seem to me to mark his perform- 
ances in the Olympian field. 

In the main he follows what is called the 
solar theory. In his widest view, he embraces 
no more than " the religion of nature " (pp. 
94, 100), and he holds that all religion has 
sprung from the worship of objects visible and 
sensible. 

His first essay is upon Heracles, whom I 
have found to be one of the most difficult and, 
so to speak, irreducible characters in the Olym- 
pian mythology. In the Tyrian system Her- 
acles, as Melkart, says Dr. Rdville in p. 95, is 
" a brazen god, the devourer of children, the 
terror of men ; " but, without any loss of iden- 
tity, he becomes in the Greek system "the 
great lawgiver, the tamer of monsters, the 
peacemaker, the liberator." I am deeply im- 
pressed with the danger that lurks in these 
summary and easy solutions ; and I will offer 
a few words first on the Greek Heracles gen- 
erally, next on the Homeric presentation of 
the character. 

Dr. L. Schmidt has contributed to Smith's 
great Dictionary a large and careful article oh 
Heracles; an article which may almost be 
called a treatise. Unlike Dr. R^ville, to 
whom the matter is so clear, he finds himself 
out of his depth in attempting to deal with 
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this highly incongruoas character, which meets 
fis at so many points, as a whole. But he per- 
teives in the Heracles of Greece a mixture of 
fabulous and historic elements ; and the myth- 
ical basis is not, according to him, a trans- 
planted Melkart, but is essentially Greek.* 
He refers to Buttmann's Mythologus and 
Mtiller's Dorians as the best treatises on the 
subject, " both of which regard the hero as a 
J>urely Greek character." Thus Dr. Rdville 
appears to be in conflict with the leading 
authorities, whom he does not confute, but 
simply ignores. 

Homer himself may have felt the dii&culty 
which Dr. R^ville does not feel, for he pre- 
sents to us, in one and the same passage, a 
divided Heracles. Whatever of him is not 
eidolon t dwells among the Olympian gods. 
This eidolon^ however, is no mere shade, but 
something that sees and speaks, that mourns 
and threatens; no "lawgiver," or "peace- 
maker," or " liberator," but one from whom 
the other shades fly in terror, set in the place 
and company of sinners suffering for their sins, 
and presumably himself in the same predica- 
ment, as the sense of grief is assigned to him : 
it is in wailing that he addresses Odysseus. t 
Accordingly, while on earth, he is thrasumem- 
non,^ huperthumos,l 2l doer of megala erga^^ 
which with Homer commonly are crimes. He 
is profane, for he wounded Herb, the specially 
Achaian goddess ;** and he is treacherous, 
for he killed Iphitos, his host, in order to 
carry off his horses. ft A mixed character, no 
doubt, or he would not have had Hebb for a 
p'artner ; but those which I have stated are 
some of the difficulties which Dr. R^ville 
quietly rides over to describe him as lawgiver, 
peacemaker, and liberator. But I proceed. 

Nearly everything, with Dr. Rdville, and, 
indeed, with his school, has to be pressed into 
the service of the solar theory ; and if the 
evidence will not bear it, so much the worse 
'for the evidence. Thus Ixion, tortured in 
the later Greek system on a wheel, which is 
isomeiimes represented as a burning wheel, 
is made (p. 105) to be the Sun ; the luminary 
whose splendor and beneficence had rendered 
him, according to the theory, the centre of all 
• Aryan worship. A sorry use to put him to ; 
but let that pass. Now the occasion that 
'supplies an Ixion and a burning wheel availa- 
ble for solarism — a system which prides itself 
above all things on its exhibiting the primi- 
tive state of things — is that Ixion had loved 
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unlawfully the wife of Zeus. And first as to 
the wheel. We hear of it in Pindar ; * .but as 
a winged not a burning wheel. This " solar " 
feature appears, 1 believe, nowhere but in the 
latest and most defaced and adulterated my- 
thology. Next as to the punishment. It iis 
of a more respectable antiquity. But some 
heed should surely be taken of the fact that 
the oldest authority upon Ixion is Homer; 
and that Homer affords no plea for a burning 
or any other wheel, for according to him,t 
instead of lxion*s loving the wife of Zeus, it 
was Zeus who loved the wife of Ixion. 

Errors, conveyed without testimony in a 
sentence, commonly require many sentences 
to confute them. I will not dwell on minor 
cases, or those purely fanciful ; for mere fan- 
cies, which may be admired or the reverse, 
are impalpable to the clutch of argument, 
and thus are hardly subjects for confutation. 
Paulb majora canamus. I continue to tread 
the field of Greek mythology, because it is the 
favorite sporting-ground of the exclusivists of 
the solar theory. 

We are told (p. 80) that because waves with 
rounded backs may have the appearance (biit 
query) of horses or sheep throwing themselves 
tumultuously upon one another, therefore "Iti 
maritime regions, the god of the liquid element, 
Poseidon or Neptune, is the breeder, protector, 
and trainer of horses." Then why is he not 
also the breeder, protector, and trainer of 
sheep .^ They have quite as good a maritime 
title ; according to the fine line of Ariosto : 

Muggendo van per mare i gran montoni. 

I am altogether sceptical about these round- 
ed backs of horses, which, more, it seems, than 
other backs, become conspicuous like a wave. 
The resemblance, I believe, has commonly 
been drawn between the horse, as regards his 
mane, and the foam-tipped waves, which are 
still sometimes called white horses. But we 
have here, at best, a case of a great super- 
structure built upon a slight foundation ; when 
it is attempted, on the groundwork of a mere 
simile, having reference to a state of sea which 
in the Mediterranean is not the rule but the 
rare exception, to frame an explanation of the 
close, pervading, and almost profound relation 
of the Homeric Poseidon to the horse. Long 
and careful investigation has shown me that 
this is an ethnical relation, and a key to impor- 
tant parts of the ethnography of Homer. But 
the proof of this proposition would require an 
essay of itself. I will, therefore, only refer to 
the reason which leads Dr. Rdville to construct 
this (let me say) castle in the air. It is be- 
cause he thinks he is accounting hereby for a 
fact, which would indeed, if established, be a 
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startling one, that the god of the liquid element 
should also be the god of the horse. We are 
dealing now especially with the Homeric Pose- 
idon, for it is in Homer that the relation to the 
horse is developed ; and the way to a true ex- 
planation is opened when we observe that the 
Homeric Poseidon is not the god of the liquid 
element at all. 

The truth is that the Olympian and ruling 
gods of Homer are not elemental. Some few 
of them bear the marks of having been ele- 
mental in other systems ; but, on admission in- 
to the Achaian heaven, they are divested of 
their elemental features. In the case of Pose- 
idon, there is no sign that he ever had these 
elemental features. The signs are unequivo- 
cal that he had been worshipped as supreme, 
as the Zeus- Poseidon, by certain races and in 
certain, viz. in far southern, countries. Cer- 
tainly he has a special relation to the sea. 
Once, and once only, do we hear of his having 
a habitation under water.* It is in //. xiii. 
where he fetches his horses from it, to repair 
to the Trojan plain. He seems to have been 
an habitual absentee ; the prototype, he might 
be called, of that ill-starred, ill-favored class. 
We hear of him in Samothrace, on the Solyman 
mountains, as visiting the Ethiopians t who 
worshipped him, and the reek of whose offer- 
ings he preferred at such times to the society 
of the Olympian gods debating on Hellenic 
affairs ; though, when we are in the zone of the 
Outer Geography, we find him actually presid- 
ing in an Olympian assembly marked with 
foreign associations. t Now compare with this 
great mundane figure the true elemental gods 
of Homer : first Okeanos, a venerable figure, 
who dwells appropriately by the furthest § 
bound of earth, the bank of the Ocean-river, 
and who is not summoned U even to the great 
Olympian assembly of the Twentieth Book ; 
and secondly, the greybeard of the sea, whom 
only from the patronymic of his Nereid daugh- 
ters we know to have been called Nereus, and 
who, when reference is made to him and to his 
train, is on each occasion IT to be found in one 
and the same place, the deep recesses of the 
Mediterranean waters. If Dr. Rdville still 
doubts who was for Homer the elemental god 
of water, let him note the fact that while turos 
is old Greek for wet^ nero is, down to this very 
day, the people's word for water. But, conclu- 
sive as are these considerations, their force will 
be most fully appreciated only by those who 
have closely observed that Homer's entire 
theurgic system is resolutely exclusive of Na- 
ture-worship, except in its lowest and most 



colorless orders, and that where he has to deal 
with a Nature-power of sejious pretensions, 
such as the Water-god would be, he is apt to 
pursue a method of quiet suppression, by local 
banishment or otherwise, that space may be 
left him to play out upon his board the gor- 
geous and imposing figures of his theanthropic 
system. 

As a surgeon performs the most terrible op- 
eration in a few seconds, and with unbroken 
calm, so does the school of Dr. R^ville, at 
least within the Homeric precinct, marshal, 
label, and transmute the personages that are 
found there. In touching on the " log,'* by 
which Dr. Rdville says Hera was represented 
for ages, she is quietly described as the ** Queen 
of the shining Heaven " (p. 79). For this as- 
sumption, so naively made, I am aware of no 
authority whatever among the Greeks — a some- 
what formidable difficulty for others than solar- 
ists, as we are dealing with an eminently Greek 
conception. Euripides, a rather late authority, 
says,* she dwells among the stars, as all dei- 
ties might be said, ex officio^ to do ; but gives no 
indication . either of identity or of queenship. 
Etymology, stoutly disputed, may afford a ref- 
uge. Schmidt t refers the nanie to the Latin 
hera ; Curtius t and Preller § to the Sanscrit 
sifar^ meaning the heaven ; and Welcker,|| with 
others, to what appears the more obvious form 
of tpa the earth. Dr. R^ville, 1 presume, 
makes choice of the Sanscrit svar. Such ety» 
mologies, however, are, though greatly in favor 
with the solarists, most uncertain guides to 
Greek interpretation. The effect of trusting to 
them is that, if a deity has in some foreign or 
anterior system had a certain place or office, 
and if this place or office has been altered to 
suit the exigencies of a composite mythology, 
the Greek idea is totally misconceived. If we 
take the pre-name of the Homeric Apollo, we 
may with some plausibility say the Pkoibos of 
the poet is the Sun ; but we are landed at once 
in the absurd consequence that we have got a 
Sun already,ir and that the two are joint actors 
in a scene of the eighth Odyssey** Strange, 
indeed, will be the effect of such a system if 
applied to our own case at some date in the 
far-off future ; for it will be shown, inter alia^ 
that there were no priests, but only presbyters, 
in any portion of Western Christendom ; that 
our dukes were simply generals leading us in 
war ; that we broke our fast at eight in the 
evening (for diner is but a compression of d/- 
j'euner) ; and even, possibly, that one of the no- 
blest and most famous of English houses pur- 
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sued habitually the humble occupation of a 
pig-driver. 

The character of Hera, or Her^, has re- 
ceived from Homer a full and elaborate devel- 
opment. There is in it absolutely no trace 
whatever of *' the queen of the shining heaven/' 
In the action of the Odyssey she has no share at 
all — a fact absolutely unaccountable if her func- 
tion was one for which the voyages of that poem 
give much more scope than is supplied by the 
Jliad, The fact is, that there is no queen of 
heaven in the Achaian system ; nor could there 
be without altering its whole genius. It is a 
curious incidental fact that, although Homer 
recognizes to some extent humanity in the 
stars (I refer to Orion and Leucothee, both of 
them foreign personages of the Outer Geogra- 
phy), he never even approximates to a person- 
ification of the real queen of heaven, namely, 
the moon. There happens to be one marked 
incident of the action of Hera, which stands in 
rather ludicrous contrast with this lucent queen- 
ship. On one of the occasions when, in virtue 
of her birth and station, she exercises some 
supreme prerogative, she directs the Sun (sure- 
ly not so to her lord and master) to set, and 
he reluctantly obeys.* Her character iias not 
any pronounced moral elements ; it exhibits 
pride and passion ; it is pervaded intensely 
with policy and nationalism ; she is beyond all 
others the Achaian goddess, and it is sarcastic- 
ally imputed to her by Zeus, that she would 
cut the Trojans if she could, and eat them with- 
out requiring in the first instance any culinary 
process.t I humbly protest against mauling 
and disfiguring this work ; against what great 
Walter Scott would, I think, have called " mash- 
ackerin^ and misguggling " it, after the man- 
ner of Nicol Muschat, when he put an end to- 
his wife Ailiet at the spot afterwards marked 
by his name. Why blur the picture so charged 
alike with imaginative power and with historic 
meaning, by the violent obtrusion of ideas, 
which, whatever force they may have had 
among other peoples or in other systems, it was 
one of the main purposes of Homer, in his mar- 
vellous theurgic work, to expel from all high 
place in the order of ideas, and from every 
corner, every loft and every cellar, so to speak, 
of his Olympian palaces ? 

If the Hera of Homer is to own a relation- 
ship outside the Achaian system, like that of 
Apollo to the Sun, it is undoubtedly with Gaia, 
the Earth, that it can be most easily established. 
The all-producing function of Gaia in the The- 
ogony of Hesiod § and her marriage with Ou- 
ranos, the heaven, who has a partial relation to 
Zeus, points to Hera as the majestic successor 
who in the Olympian scheme, as the great 
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mother and guardian of maternity, bore an an* 
alogical resemblance to the female head of one 
or more of the Pelasgian or archaic theogonies 
that it had deposed. 

I have now done with the treatment of details^ 
and I must not quit them without saying that 
there are some of the chapters, and many of 
the sentences, of Dr. R^ville which appear to 
me to deserve our thanks. And, much as I 
differ from him concerning an essential part of 
the historic basis of religion, I trust that noth* 
ing which I have said can appear to impute to 
him any hostility or indifference to the sub^ 
stance of religion itself. 

I make, indeed, no question that the solar 
theory has a most important place in solving 
the problems presented by many or some of 
the Aryan religions ; but whether it explains 
their first inception is a totally different matter. 
When it is ruthlessly applied, in the teeth of 
evidence, to them all, in the last resort it stifles 
facts, and reduces observation and reasoning 
to a mockery. Sir George Cox, its able advo- 
cate, fastens upon the admission that some one 
particular method is not available for all the 
phenomena, and asks. Why not adopt for the 
Greek system, for the Aryan systems at large, 
perhaps for a still wider range, "a clear and 
simple explanation," namely, the solar theory ?* 
The plain answer to the question is, that this 
must not be done, because, if it is done, we do 
not follow the facts, nor are led by them ; but, 
to use the remarkable phrase of ifeschylus,t we 
ride them down, we trample them under foot. 
Mankind has long been too familiar with a race 
of practitioners, whom courtesy forbids to 
name, and whose single medicine is alike avail- 
able to deal with every one of the thousand 
figures of disease. There are surely many 
sources to which the old religions are referable. 
We have solar worship, earth worship, astro- 
nomic worship, the worship of animals, the wor- 
ship of evil powerSf the worship of abstractions^ 
the worship of the dead, the foul and polluting 
worship of bodily organs, so widespread in the 
world, and especially in the East , last, but not 
least, I will name terminal worship, the re- 
markable and most important scheme which 
grew up, perhaps first on the Nile, in connection 
with the stones used for marking boundaries, 
which finds its principal representative in the 
god Hermes, and which is very largely traced 
and exhibited in the first volume of the work of 
M. Dulaure X on ancient religions. 

But none of these circumstances discredit or 
impair the proof that in the Book, of which 
Genesis is the opening section, there is con- 
veyed special knowledge to meet the special 
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tteed everywhete so palpable in the state and 
history of our race. Far indeed am I from as- 
serting that this precious gift, or that any proc- 
ess known to me, disposes of all the prob- 
lems, either insoluble or unsolved, by which we 
are surrounded; of 

the burden and the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

But I own my surprise not only at the fact, 
but at the manner in which in this day, writers, 
whose name is Legion, unimpeached in char- 
acter and abounding in talent, not only put 
away from them, cast into shadow or into the 
Tery gulf of negation itself, the conception of a 
Deity, an acting and a ruling Deity. Of this 
belief, which has satisfied the doubts, and wiped 
away the tears, and found guidance for the foot- 
steps of so many a weary wanderer on earth, 
which among the best and greatest of our race 
has been so cherished by those who had it, and 
so longed and sought for by those who had it 
not, we might suppose that if at length we had 
discovered that it was in the light of truth un- 
tenable, that the accumulated testimony of man 
was worthless, and that his wisdom was but 
folly, yet at least the decencies of mourning 
would be vouchsafed to this irreparable loss. 
Instead of this, it is with a joy and exultation 
that might almost recall the frantic orgies of 
the Commune, that this, at least at first sight 
terrific and overwhelming calamity is accepted, 
and recorded as a gain. One recent, and in 
many ways, respected writer — ^a woman long 
wont to unship creed as sailors discharge ex- 
cess of cargo in a storm, and passing at length 
into formal atheism — rejoices to find herself on 
the open, free, and " breezy common of hu- 
manity.'* Another, also woman, and dealing 
only with the workings and manifestations of 
God, finds * in the theory of a physical evolu- 
tion as recently developed by Mr. Darwin 
and received with extensive favor, both an 
emancipation from error and a novelty in kind. 
She rejoices to think that now at last Darwin 
" shows life as an harmonious whole, and makes 
: the future stride possible by the past advance." 
Evolution, that is physical evolution, which 
alone is in view, may be true (like the solar 
theory), may be delightful and wonderful, in its 
right place ; but are we really to understand 
that varieties of animals brought about through 
domestication, the wasting of organs (for in- 
stance, the tails of men) by disuse, that nat- 
ural selection and the survival of the fittest, all 
in the physical order, exhibit to us the great 
mrcanum of creation, the sum and centre of life, 
so that mind and spirit are dethroned from 
their old supremacy, are no longer sover- 
eign by right, but may find somewhere by 



charity a place assigned them, as appendages 
perhaps only as excrescences, of the material 
creation ? I contend that Evolution in its high- 
est form has not been a thing heretofore un- 
known to history, to philosophy, or to theology. 
I contend that it was before the mind of Saint 
Paul when he taught that in the fulness of time 
God sent forth His Son, and of Eusebius, wheii 
he wrote the Preparation for the Gospel, and ol 
Augustine when he composed the City of God ; 
and, beautiful and splendid as are the lessons 
taught by natural objects, they are, for Chris- 
tendom at least, indefinitely beneath the sub- 
lime unfolding of the great drama of human 
action, in which, through long ages, Greece 
was making ready a language and an intellectual 
type, and Rome a framework of order and an 
idea of law, such that in them were to be 
shaped and fashioned the destinies of a regen- 
erated wofld. For those who believe that the 
old foundations are unshaken still, and that the 
fabric built upon them will look down for ages 
on the floating wreck of many a modern and 
boastful theory, it is difficult to see anything 
but infatuation in the destructive temperament 
which leads. to the notion that to substitute a 
blind mechanism for the hand of God in the 
affairs of life is to enlarge the scope of reme- 
dial agency ; that to disiniss the highest of all 
inspirations is to elevate the strain of human 
thought and life ; and that each of us is to re- 
joice that our several units are to be disinte- 
grated at death into "countless millions of or- 
ganisms ;" for such, it seems, is the latest " rev- 
elation " delivered from the fragile tripod of a 
modern Delphi. Assuredly on the minds of 
those who believe, or else on the minds of those 
who after this fashion disbelieve, there lies 
some deep judicial darkness, a darkness that 
may be felt. While disbelief in the eyes of 
faith is a sore calamity, this kind of disbelief, 
which renounces and repudiates with more than 
satisfaction what is brightest and best in the 
inheritance of man, is astounding, and might 
be deemed incredible. Nay, some will say, 
rather than accept the flimsy and hollow con- 
solations which it makes bold to offer, might 
we not go back to solar adoration, or, with 
Goethe, to the hollows of Olympus ? 

Wenn die Funke spriiht, 

Wenn die Asche gliiht, 

Eilen wir den alten Gottem zu.* 

— ^W. E. Gladstone, in The Nineteenth Century, 
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FREE CITIES IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 

The Free Cities which came into existence 
during and toward the close of the Middle 
Ages, form an interesting chapter of that other- 
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wise lamentable period of history. They re- 
mind us of the ancient Greek republics, which, 
as a rule, consisted of a community with a 
rather limited, territory. But the Free Cities 
of the Middle Ages were obliged to defend and 
maintain their independence within, and as 
component parts of, great monarchies. 

The origin of Free Cities is probably found 
in the ancient Roman municipalities.* This 
opinion is strongly supported by the fact, that 
we find these cities in all European countries, 
that had been under Roman rule, and that we 
find the oldest of them only in such countries. 
Thus we notice them to have sprung up in 
Italy, Spain, France, Hungary; but in Ger- 
many only on the left bank of the Rhine, and 
on the right bank of the Danube, that is, as 
far as Roman rule extended over Germany. 
All other German independent cities are of 
later origin. The Romans did not care to ex- 
ercise a government which meddled with local 
affairs. As long as the general laws of the em- 
pire were obeyed, the inhabitants of these mu- 
nicipalities could settle their internal affairs as 
they saw fit. Some few measures of wider 
bearing were agreed upon among several cities, 
and permitted by Rome, provided they would 
not conflict with the laws applicable to the 
whole empire. In consequence of this wise 
forbearance, the municipes flourished under a 
self-government, which was conducted either 
under Roman c^vil law, or their own traditional 
national law. 

These relations were so simple, so natural, 
so satisfactory to all concerned, that they were 
perpetuated after the downfall of the Roman 
empire. Less even than the Roman central 
government did the wandering hordes and 
tribes, during the great migration (which be- 
gan A. D. 37s). trouble themselves about the 
inner household of the cities. These hordes 
robbed, plundered, ruined and murdered to 
their heart's content ; but never thought of or- 
ganizing a communal administration according 
to modern ideas. When, after they had left a 
place which had been afflicted by their pres- 
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ence, a remnant of the former inhabitants ce* : 
turned, or settled in the neighborhood, it wa^ - 
a matter of course that the ancient order of 
things was re-instated; and all the more so» 
since no other kind of organized city adminis- 
tration than the Roman was known. 

The circumstances of this period demanded, 
that communities which were thus thrown upon 
their own resources, should assume rights 
which are ordinarily rights of sovereignty : that 
is, such as emanate from the Monarch or State. . 
Among such rights may be counted the prac- 
tice of justice. Thus we see the essential au- 
thorities of Roman municipal cities not only 
continued, but greatly extended by practice 
and habit, during a period in which the laws 
of countries and nations became as obscure ; 
and undefined as their boundaries. At a time . 
of general political chaos, during which each 
nation had to find a new point of centraliza- 
tion — or, let us say, tried to crystallize anew, 
— the municipalities extended their preroga- 
tives in order to substitute something in place 
of the failing authority of the state. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at, when 
we read in Gregory of Tours, that Clotaire, the 
king of the Franks, made various city govern- 
ments swear solemnly, that they would not im- • 
pose new laws and institutions upon the inhab- 
itants of their communities. When the kings 
of the Franks tried to institute by force their 
officers (that is, their counts) within the cities, 
such action was forcibly resisted by the citi- 
zens. The author just mentioned, quotes an 
example, where a royal officer sent into a city 
with the commission of executing the king's law, 
was repulsed with humiliation and disgrace. 
And another Frankish writer relates, that a king 
lost his royal prerogatives, if he forcibly en- 
tered a city which had submitted to him only 
upon condition of maintaining its ancient rights 
and privileges. 

In the main this relation between the muni- 
cipalities and the monarch remained the same 
during the time of Charlemagne (768-814) and 
his successors. We see this from the decrees 
of Charles the Bald (843-877) which say, that 
ihe Free Cities were not subject to the rule of 
the royal counts; that these officers were ex- 
pressly forbidden to extend their authority over 
such places; and that they should faithfully 
regard the rights of citizens. 

The aforementioned conditions and refer- 
ences explain why many of the oldest Italian 
Free Cities should appeal to, and plead, their 
ancient rights^ privileges, and liberties^ at so early 
a time as the eighth century. It was no mere 
pretence, but these claims were founded upon 
ancient custom and usage, in fact, upon con^ 
man law. We find about 150 years later, that 
Otho, the Roman-German emperor, confirms 
the independence of the roost important Free 
Cities of northern and central Italy ; that iS| 
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their exemption from the count's jurisdiction. 
This independence was not newly granted, or 
created, but confirmed^ which proves, that it ex- 
isted as a privilege, before Otho the Great en- 
tered Italy upon his conquering course. The 
same considerations explain the fact, that the 
Aragonian and Castilian cities were, from the 
earliest periods of Spanish history, not only in- 
dependent, but that their right of representa- 
tion in the Cortes ^^ was as old as the constitu- 
tion of the country itself." 

And equally well it is seen, why the English 
cities obtained from the Norman rulers char- 
ters which were new grants of valuable rights 
and liberties, that had been enjoyed for many 
a century. I doubt not, that if we could trace 
back (which we cannot, for want of document- 
ary evidence) the history of some of these cities 
to the time of the subjugation of the Celts by the 
Angles and Saxons, we should find, that these 
Germanic conquerors adapted themselves to 
the then existing municipal laws which had 
their origin in the time of the Roman conquest. 

The oldest known charters of German Free 
Cities are those of Worms (the first is dated 
*o73> the second 1112) and Speyer (dated 
nil). According to the charter of Worms, 
ihe citizens of that city had a right to bear 
irms and to administer justice. The oldest 
charter of Speyer gives documentary evidence 
to the fact, that the citizens of that city (citi- 
zens, not the city government) had possessed 
the right, or privilege, to coin money, and that 
the emperor did not create this right, but merely 
confirmed and extended it. This same char- 
ter also proves, that he returned several dis- 
puted fiscal rights. 

Now it seems as though the idea, that the 
Free Cities had their origin in, and derived 
their political rights from, Roman municipal 
corporations, were contradicted by the exist- 
ence of such cities in the midst of Germany, 
whither Roman rule had never penetrated. 
But it only seems so. 

We must first call attention to a difference 
among the German cities. It is the one that 
existed between "Free Cities" and " Imperial 
Cities " (Imperial Cities of the Realm). This 
difference, which lost its significance during 
the last few centuries of the Middle Ages, was 
very sharply defined during the time in which 
these communities flourished (from iioo till 
1400). So we notice, for instance, that the 
important historical document "The articles 
of Confederation," agreed upon at Constance 
^385, begins as follows : " We the burgomas- 
ters, etc., of the Free Cities Mayence, Strass- 
burg, Worms, Speyer, and we of the Impe- 
rial Cities Frankfurt, Hagenau, etc., in Diet 
assembled, do ordain and establish," etc. 

The difference is easily explained : Imperial 
Cities, in the narrower sense of the word, were 
originally only immediate parts of the Empire, 



without being first parts of the States whidb 
composed the Empire. We ourselves have an 
example of that kind — the District of Columbia, 
which belongs to the United States, without 
being a part of any State. The Imperial 
Cities of Germany had no prerogatives of sov- 
ereignty as miniature republics, nor a voice ia 
the affairs of the Empire, just as little as our 
District of Columbia has a voice in the Federal 
government. While in the different states and 
principalities of Germany, the immediate prince 
exercised the rights of liege-lords, or seigniors, 
it was the emperor himself who possessed 
these rights in the Imperial Cities, aside from 
the prerogatives. of his crown, which gave him 
supremacy over the princes of the different 
states. I'hus in Imperial Cities the adminis- 
tration was supervised, and justice found in the 
name of the emperor, and by his officers. Of 
course it was in the interest of the emperor 
to grant these cities which were his own, so to 
speak, as many immunities and privileges, as 
he consistently could. 

Afterward, when imperial power dwindled 
away to a mere shadow, these cities maintained 
their rights and privileges, and not being sub- 
ject to any feudal lord or prince, were thus 
raised to a level with the Free Cities that had 
from the time of Roman rule maintained their 
independence. These Free Cities of Germany 
were always miniature republics, and had not 
only a voice in the affairs of the empire, but 
conducted their own local affairs and foreign 
relations, they administered justice — in short, 
stood on a basis of equality with the principal- 
ities that composed the empire. To these orig- 
inally Free Cities also, the emperors granted 
special favors and privileges, because they 
would find in these cities effective assistance 
in their endeavors to keep the petty princes 
down. Many times during German imperial 
histor}', the Free Cities prevented feuds, or 
decided quarrels among the princes or between 
feudal lords and the emperor. 

The Free Cities with their surrounding small 
territory were really States, while the Imperial 
Cities were in the beginning mere personal 
possessions of the emperor, endowed with 
private immunities and privileges.* As pre- 



• Some facts are significant: The Free Cities were 
called upon to furnish soldiers to the Imperial army im 
the same manner in which the Principalities or States 
did it, while in Imperial Cities, the emperor's officers 
recruited directly Dy enlisting or drafting. The Free . 
Cities taxed their citizens expressly for home purposes, 
and paid a certain amount to the Imperial government, 
while in Imperial Cities the officers of the emperor, to 
whom the local government was subordinate, decided 
upon questions of taxation. Sometimes, when the em- 
peror was obliged to raise money from a subordinate 
prince or some banker, in a case of emergency, he 
pawned or mortgaged one of his Imperial Cities. And 
since he was scarcely ever able to pay his debts, such 
a citv lost its privileges as Imperial Possession, and 
became part of a Pnncipality. We never hear of a 
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iriously sUted, in the course of time, many Im- 
perial Cities became Free Cities in conse- 
quence of the rapid waning of imperial power ; 
and it was in the interest of the original Free 
Cities to assist Imperial Cities in their endeav- 
ors to emancipate themselves, because this 
would strengthen their confederation, which 
often directed all their energy in warding off 
undue attacks on the part of feudal lords and 
petty princes. The difference between the two 
kinds of miinicipalities vanished in the course 
of time, and I shall therefore speak hereafter 
of Free Cities, regardless of their origin. 

There were only eight Free Cities in Ger- 
many: Cologne, Mayence, Worms, Speyer, 
Strassburg, Basel, Trier (or Treves) and Re- 
gensburg, all situated near the Rhine and 
Danube, and formerly Roman municipal col- 
onies. The number of German Imperial Cit- 
ies was 128. Most of these grew in power, as 
the emperor's power diminished ; while a few 
lost their prerogatives by being mortgaged, 
and annexed, when the mortgages were fore- 
closed. 

After having thus traced the origin of Free 
Cities, we must add a few remarks with refer- 
ence to the beginning of all municipal corpo- 
rations — Free Cities and otherwise— during 
mediaeval history, particularly in Italy. It is 
evident, that in all the countries of Central 
£urope, after the great migration of nations, 
more especially where Romans had ruled, and 
where the remnants of Roman municipalities 
were left, the prevailing lawlessness and inse- 
curity led to the determination to help one's 
self. Lynch-law in the United States is only 
a repetition of an ancient experience. 

The increasing wealth in different Italian 
coast cities assisted the aspirations toward 
consolidation of interests, in Italy as well as 
elsewhere. And as a most natural sequence 
of greater liberty, and more secure condition 
of law and order, followed the accumulation of 
wealth and increase of power, internally and 
externally. Several Italian coast cities soon 
began to thrive wonderfully. They adjusted 
communication between the Orient and the 
Occident. From their harbors nearly all the 
crusades started out, and all who returned 
from the Holy Land, landed at these cities. 
But not only with Greece and Palestine did 
these cities establish direct connection ; they 
formed commercial communication with Ara- 
bia, and other countries in which Islam had 
spread. 

Almost simultaneous with these cities at the 

Free City being pawned; simply because that would 
bave been contrary to traditional right, not to say con- 
stitutional law. While the Free Cities had an absolute 
independent home or self-government, the administra- 
tions of Imperial Cities were subject to imperial offi- 
cers, such as bailiffs, syndics, stewards, administrators 
or governors. Free Cities had legislative power, Im- 
perial Cities were subject to imperial law. 



coast, some inland cities, particularly in Lom- 
bardy, began to flourish. Stimulated by indus- 
trial pursuits, commerce and increased wealth, 
these communities began to assert their inde- 
pendence. Amid the prevailing anarchy they 
stood up for their rights against overbearing 
princes, and the boundless claims and demands 
of their feudal lords. They demanded back 
their former political rights as Roman muni- 
cipes, and tried to recover — not without suc- 
cess — their former communal possessions, of 
which they had been deprived during the time 
of the chaos that followed in the wake of the 
great migration of nations. They shook off 
the yoke that had been laid upon them by 
liege lords, and repulsed ever}' further attempt 
at oppression. They would not suffer the 
prince's citadels to be erected within their 
walls and precincts. They despised his op- 
pressive and corrupt judiciary, and adminis- 
tered justice themselves. It was the awaken- 
ing of the spirit of association, called into ex- 
istence by common misery, nourished by com- 
mon profit. This spirit proved so successful 
in great things, that it soon found expression 
in smaller circles also. Guilds and trade- 
unions were formed which proved most ef- 
fective in breaking the power of feudalism; 
but in their further development became the 
most tyrannical strait-jackets that ever checked 
or limited human activity. 

However that may be, the courageous in- 
habitants of cities freed themselves from feudal 
ties and became- independent. It was not a 
rare occurrence that knights and liege lords 
sold to the inhabitants of cities their privileges 
or rights for hard cash, rather than engage in 
a dangerous feud with them. Sometimes the 
lord found it advantageous to voluntarily ask 
to be admitted as a citizen. There are even 
cases on record in which the citizens compelled 
the lordly knight to become one of them. It 
is reported by chroniclers that the knight be- 
came the paid captain of the city's militia 
against other knight-robbers. The citizens 
fortified their boroughs, built forts around their 
walls, and burned and destroyed the castles of 
their former oppressors. 

What thus happened in Italy took place 
with some modifications all over the western 
world : in Germany, France, Spain, and En- 
gland. Worldly and clerical feudal lords 
fought in vain against this growing power. It 
was a contest between the alleged historical 
and the natural or rational right. It sounds 
like irony, when we hear the complaints of the 
then privileged classes, who whined over the 
tendency to revolutionize all existing condi- 
tions. 

Thus Abbot Guibert wrote (during the thir- 
teenth century) : " Now you see what they un- 
derstand by this new and odious word * com- 
munity.' The people want to pay their taxes 
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to their liege lords only once a year I They 
daim to be teleased on bail when incarcerated 
for offences! And as to bond-servants and 
serfs, why, they come and offer cash for their 
freedom ! This is abominable ! " The liber- 
atipn of the cities gives a vivid picture of the 
boundless lawlessness and barbarity of the 
conditions of life in that period. In no other 
country had the subjugation of the people by 
the lords gone so far as in France. A noted 
French author of the last century remarks : 

•* Only read the various city-charters, through which 
the seigniors sold communal rights to towns, and you 
will obtain a clear insight into the incredibly miserable 
condition of the people. The privileges granted pre- 
suppose the most revolting oppression. It was an 
met of^ractt when permission was given to these unfort- 
unates to settle their disputes by arbitration, for this 
ileprived the lord of his justice's fees. The abused 
people considered it a great favor, when they were per- 
mitted to let their children learn to read and write. It 
was a rare favor, when tl^ey were allowed to sell to 
any one else than their feudal lord that part of their 
harvest which they did not need for their own support. 
The common people could not engage in commerce, 
because the seigniors had assumed the right to forbid 
all buying and selling among private persons, so long 
as the lords had any home products of their own for 
sale. This monopoly was so common, that the peo- 
ple came to consider it an act of magnanimity, when 
the liege-lords consented to the less crying injustice to 
reserve a certain number of weeks each year, during 
vhich the humble commoners should buy exclusively 
itrom him. During this period of the year, the lords 
lixed their own prices, and we can imagine what that 
\oeant. Another act of grace it was, when the people 
n^t permitted to sell spoiled field and garden prod- 
vets, during these weeks of prohibition. 

" One of the commonest of feudal bondages, next to 
serfdom, and perhaps the most unnatural, was, that 
widows were deprived of the right to dispose of them- 
selves, that is, to marry again. P\'ithers were prohib- 
ited from exercising parental power by providing for 
the future of their offspring. The liberated citizens, 
the denizens of burghs, granted at once to widows the 
right to marry again ; to fa.Iiers the right to portion off 
or endow their daughters ; to parents to let their sons 
enter ecclesiastical orders, without first asking permis- 
sion of the liege-lord.** 

Many are the causes for establishing com- 
munities, and a perusal of the charters gives 
us full information about them. We find men- 
tioned ** the establishment and maintenance 
of order and peace, as well as encouragement 
of industry, commerce, and promotion of 
wealth." In a charter granted to the town of 
Soissons by Louis the Fat, and in the charter 
of Sens, granted by Philip Augustus we read : 
"The men of the community shall swear to 
assist each other, and defend property and life 
against common foes ; they shall swear never 
to permit that anything be stolen from a deni- 
zen." In the charter of Mans (1150) it is dis- 
tinctly expressed, that the community is formed 
"for the purpose of alleviating the burdens of 
the oppressed poor people." In the charter of 
Compi^gne (1152) the enormities of the clergy 
are mentioned as one of the causes of estab- 



lishing a cloaer union of the people. Some' 
charters, notably that of Lille, expressly forbid 
the clergy from becoming citizens. 

The kings had many political reasons for 
furthering the development of municipalities. 
The power of petty princes, who endeavored 
to increase their authority by weakening that 
of the king or emperor, as the case might be, , 
found a wholesome check in their wrangles 
with the cities. The citizens in arms rather 
served the king, and in doing so served their 
own interests. The petty princes drew taxes 
all from chartered communities that had not 
originally been Free Cities, taxes so exorbitant, 
that they were far above the aggregate annual 
amount of fees extorted from the people be- 
fore they obtained a charter. There are cases 
on record in France, in which the communi- 
ties preferred to abandon their chartered 
rights, because they would fare cheaper by 
paying fees, than taxes. Yea, it is known, 
that the liege-lords practised usury with their 
prerogatives. Thus, for instance, the deni- 
zens of Laon offered their lord 400 livres for ■ 
the maintenance of their chartered rights, the 
bishop of the place offered 700 livres for their ' 
rep>eal, or abolition : and they were annulled. 

However, it is immaterial, in what manner 
the communities obtained their city rights : 
suffice it to say, that they flourished and 
thrived in an incredibly short time. The new 
social basis, chiefly the change from serfdom 
and bondage to citizenship, and the security 
of ownership, exercised a wonderful influence. 
Some charters actually placed these words in 
the foreground : " Quod homines CommunuBj 
cum omnibus rebus suis liberi permcuteani^* 
(above all things their own permanent liber- 
ties). Of course this led to uninterrupted 
feuds between cities and feudal lords. In 
some communities — notably in Free Cities — a 
patent of denizenship was regarded a great 
honor, and even considered worth more than 
a patent of nobility. We find recorded cases 
in which noblemen aspired for and obtained a 
patent of citizenship in municipalities. And 
many cities had the prerogative of granting 
patents of nobility to those of their denizens 
who had by public acts proved especially 
worthy. 

Labor and industry became honored ; hum- 
ble tradesmen and burghers became rich and 
influential. The treasures that had been ex- 
torted from them by knight-robbers flowed 
back into the coffers of economical and thrifty 
citizens. Whole towns grew rich like individ- 
uals ; the number of inhabitants increased as- 
tonishingly, and then followed, as a natural 
sequence of wealth and thrift, the first begin- 
nings of science and literature which were 
carefully and lovingly nursed. Poetry and art 
fled from the castles of the rude lords into the 
burghs and found safe asylums among the 
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burghersw And at last schools were estab- 
lished. 

To sum up : No more effective blow could 
have been aimed at feudalism, than the for- 
mation of communities, municipal or other- 
wise. 

The municipalities in northern and central 
Italy rose higher and sooner than all others. 
They became centres of industry and culture. 
Their inhabitants — accustomed to useful 
activity, disinclined to extravagance, ever ready 
to defend life and property — were the first to 
defy the decrees of papal power. At a time 
when kings and princes humbly bowed down 
before papal insolence, these simple minded 
burghers derided the papal thunderbolts. 
When Pope Martin IV. (1282) threatened the 
dty of Perugia with excommunication, the 
dtizens ridiculed him ; and when he made 
good his threat, they burned him and his car- 
dinal counsellors in effigy. An English author 
says: 

" Slowly and gradually prosperity increased among 
the people of tne Apenninian peninsula. After the 
destruction of the kingdom of Lombardy, the fisheries 
on the Adriatic became a source of riches. Italians 
also became noted navigators. Commercial intercourse 
with Greece and Arabia, and through the Arabians 
with India, made the Italian cities principal store- 
houses and markets of Asiatic products for the entire 
western Europe. 'Frankincense, perfumer}*, spices, 
precious metals and stones became sources of great 
gain, and the freight business increased, so as to 
amount almost to a monopoly. Under the influence of 
foreign commerce manufactures of various kinds origi- 
nated in these Italian cities. Milan furnished the best 
and most costly weapons and armors ; Venice the most 
elegant jewellery and articles of luxury ; Genoa and 
Bologna the richest silk-stuffs, satin, velvet and em- 
broideries. Many inventions of lasting value were 
made by these thrifty people. Spino of Pisa invented 
a kind of magnifying lenses, the first spectacles ever 
made : in Faenza a process of pottery was invented 
which is, to this day, unsurpassed (our so called 
•Faience'). At Venice the manufacture of glass and 
mirrors became famous, and in this same city it was, 
where the first clock with a pendulum was made. The 
invention of making paper from rags was -made in 
Padua ; ar.d here it was, where the first tallow candle 
was dipped. All these conditions : active and varied 
industry, extensive commerce and general prosperity 
upon all fields of human exertion, called forth a mar- 
ket for monetary values. Italian bankers founded 
branch establishments in many cities outside of Italy. 
Since the occupation of money-barter soon became the 
channel for all commercial intercourse, and since the 
rate of commission was rather high, owing to the many 
risks at that lime, the Lombards (as the bankers were 
called) grew immensely rich. Many a prince, king or 
emperor found himself inextricably insnared in the 
meshes of the nets of the crafty bankers.** * 



• The most Important Italian Free Cities were 
Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi in the south. In the north 
we find Venice, Pisa, and Genoa (the most powerful 
sea-port cities) ; also Milan and Pavia, the two munici- 
pal rivals for supremacy. Among the many cities of 
Northern Italy the following sided with Milan : Cremo, 
Tortona, Brescia, Parma, Modena, and Como; with 
Favia sided : Cremona, Lodi, Novara, Asti, Piacenza, 
Reggia, Bergamo, Turin, iTreaand Alessandria. Often 



It is well known, that science and art, espe- 
cially poetry and painting flourished in Italy 
earlier than in any other country. The most 
astonishing fact is the great number of distin- 
guished men that were produced by these small 
communities. Thus, Florence alone can boast 
of more great men, than the then existing mon- 
archies together have produced. The mere 
mention of Dante, Petrarca, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo and Macchiavelli will suf- 
fice to convince us. 

Not without success- the many Free Cities 
of other western countries followed the Italians 
in their laudable aspirations. In Germany 
the Free Cities form the only bright spot in 
the darkness of the prevailing chaotic state of 
affairs. Outside of the cities all was misery. 
The serfs who cultivated the soil were given 
away with it, and could claim nothing except 
protection for their families and cattle in 
time of invasion. So often was their hum- 
ble industry broken up, not only by foreign 
inroads, but by private wars of the nobles, 
that whole districts were sometimes depopulat- 
ed by famine. Only within city walls flour- 
ished commerce, industry, an, and science. 
Citizens alone maintained order and security. 
In short, the entire power of the empire was 
derived from, and centred in these cities. 
While the number of vassals and serfs about 
the courts of noblemen decreased, through 
starvation, oppression, and neglect, the deni- 
zens of the cities and towns increased in 
number. And as to their wealth — think of 
the house of Fugger — the Rothschilds of its 
age! 

After the cities had definitely secured iheir 
independence, after the petty lords and princes 
had reluctantly admitted this independence, 
there began a peculiar commotion within 
the cities. It is true, their entire popula- 
tion consisted either of free-born citizens or 
freedmen, for serfdom was everywhere consid- 
ered incompatible with citizenship. But the 
governing power lay in the hands of the patri- 
cians, or as the saying was : in the hands of 
" minters and heads of manors." 

In the course of time the plebeians claimed 
participation in the city-government, and their 
claims grew in proportion to the extent of 
their wealth and culture. In places where 
the oligarchy disregarded these just claims, 
it soon came to dissension and civil strife. In 
Western Germany this contest lasted for more 
than a century. In some municipalities the 
patricians succeeded in maintaining their hold 



common interest united them. So, for instance, we find 
all these cities, and besides them also: Vercelli, 
Verona, Hologna, Mantua, Guascalla, Vienza, Padua, 
and Treviso in league to withstand the German em- 
peror Frederick the Redbeard (i 167). In Central Italy, 
Florence, Lucca, Pistoja, Siena and Arezzo are worthy 
of mention. 
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upon the government, for.instance in Berne and 
Nuremberg ; in others, notably in Strassburg 
and Frankfurt, the nobility were compelled to 
divide their power with the guilds ; and still 
in others, as in Cologne, the government was 
completely handed over to the plebeians who 
expelled the nobility. This explains the still 
existing differences in character of many cit- 
ies of central Europe. 

The political power of these Free Cities, 
when united in " leagues," increased rapidly, 
especially in Italy, and more particularly in 
Lombardy. The upshot of the city leagues 
here was the formation of republics which had 
a glorious history. Their citizens fought with 
admirable courage, noble devotion, great sac- 
rifice, and manly perseverance. Prudence, 
not to say cunning, led them to make wise use 
of advantageous circumstances. The ever- 
renewed contest between Papal and Imperial 
authority offered many advantages to the cit- 
ies, and they were not slow in making use of 
them. No defeat seemed to be able to crush 
their courage. As early as 1167 they had 
shaken off the authority of the emperors, and 
though one emperor after another " punished " 
them, they could not be conquered. Only a 
few cities in Ancona and the duchy of Spoleto 
gave up their local rights of sovereignty, and 
succumbed under the crafty persuasion of the 
pope's emissaries ; thus forming the beginning 
of the papal possessions, which remained his 
through many vicissitudes until 1870. 

The political position of the German, French, 
English, Castilian and Aragonian cities was a 
different one. They claimed no rights of sov- 
ereignty, but only the position of States ; that 
is, component parts of the Realm ; they de- 
manded to be placed at par with the Nobility 
and Clergy. This claim, in due course of 
time, found general recognition. Thus, for 
instance, we notice, that when, in 1390, King 
John I. of Castile died, the cities of that king- 
dom, during the minority of his successor, had 
to elect a certain number of representatives 
into the council of regency. 

And now we turn to the most illustrious 
city league in history. It is commonly called 
The Hansa, which means "the League." 1 
shall avoid the tautology " Hanseatic League," 
an erroneous expression similar to *' Congres- 
sional Parliament." The Hansa flourished 
from 1247 to 1669. It embraced 85 to 90 cit- 
ies (Free and Imperial Cities) scattered all 
over northern Germany from the Meuse and 
the Rhine to the Gulf of Finland. Not one 
of these cities was as large or as wealthy as 
Venice and Genoa, at the time when their 
power was greatest, yet the Hansa was strong- 
er, and did more toward civilizing Central 
and Western Europe, than any of the Italian 
republics. , This strength, which resulted from 
a union, from common interests, and from an 



all pervading noble spirit of independence* 
proved wonders in history.* 

The fleets of this glorious union of cities, 
under command of senators of Liibecic 
cleansed the northern seas of pirates. Before 
the ships of the Hansa the much dreaded 
Northmen disappeared. The northren king^s 
were humbled more than once by these patri- 
otic and brave citizens. The Hansa was the 
first power that established a strand law, which 
was the basis upon which developed our mod- 
ern maritime law. Blanqui, the great French- 
man, says : *' Henceforth commerce dictated 
law to barbarism." 

From 136 1 till '370, the Hansa made war 
upon King Waldemar of Denmark, and he was 
compelled to flee from his kingdom. The peace 
with which the war was concluded was most 
humiliating to the king. Not only did he lose 
a large portion of his possessions, but he had 
also to give a heavy indemnity, for the pay- 
ment of which he was obliged to mortgage 
two-thirds of the income of his kingdom for a 
period of fifteen years. His successor could 
not ascend the throne until he had made his 
terms with the Hansa. At about the same 
time the Hansa put a German prince on the 
throne of Sweden, and compelled King Hakon 
of Norway, to abdicate his claims to that 
throne. 

The Hansa ruled supreme over the North 
Sea and the Baltic, and possessed the monop- 
oly of commerce between Germany, England, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and the Nether- 
lands. They exported the agricultural and 
industrial products of the Hanseatic inland 
cities, and imported raw material from abroad ; 
in short, played the same role on the northern 
seas which the Italian coast cities played on 
the Mediterranean. 

The power of the Hansa appears the more 
astonishing, when we consider, that tne tie 
which held these cities together was but a very 
slender one. So strong, however, were their 
common interests, that the Hansa could exist 
and flourish without the least written agree- 
ment; a tacit understanding was all the tie 
there was between them for a long period of 
time. But herein lay also the germ of destruc- 
tion. However common their interests may 
have been, they were not always identically the 



• The following named are the important cities 
of the league: LUbeck, Danzic, Brunswick and Co- 
logne — the four heads of the Hansa ; Anclam, Bergen 
(in Norway), Berlin, Brandenburg, Bremen, Deventer 
(in Holland), Dorpat (now in Russia), Elbing, Emmer- 
ich, Frankfurt (on the Oder), Goslar, Gottingen, Groitr 
ingen (in Holland;, Greifswalde, Halle, Haiberstadt, 
Hamburg, Hameln, Hanover, Helmstadt, Hildesheim, 
Kolberg, Krakow, Kulm, Kiel, Konigsberg, Liinebere, 
Magdeburg, Minden, Munster, Nymwegea (in Hol- 
land), Osnabruck, Reval and Riga (both now in Russia), 
Rostock, Stettin, Stolpe, Stralsund, Thorn, VenloOj 
Wessel, Wisby, Wismar, ZUtphen (in Holland), and 
ZwolL 
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same ; and since they had no well-defined code 
of rights and duties, a want of unity in action 
made itself felt, as soon as the more compli- 
cated conditions of political and social life of 
modem times began to assert themselves. 
When the destructive Thirty Years' War 
brought ruin to the Hanseatic inland cities, 
when the different countries of Europe became 
more and more centralized, when England 
grew up to be the rival of the Hansa on the 
sea, when monarchical power increased, the 
Hansa obeyed the everlasting laws of nature, 
and vanished. 

But while all the Free Cities of Italy, France, 
Spain, England and Southern Germany have 
become monarchical territory, and even those 
of Switzerland have lost their character of Free 
Cities, three of the leading municipalities of 
the Hansa are still Free* Cities : Bremen, 
Hamburg and Liibeck. 

Another evidence of the lasting influence 
of this powerful city-league is the curious fact, 
that the technical maritime terms of the Han- 
seatic sailors (such as names of parts of the 
ship, sails, etc., and commands) are still in 
use. Those fearless navigators and sea- 
merchants spoke the low-German dialect, and 
subsequent great sea-faring nations, notably 
the English and French, have adopted the 
terms used by the Hanseatic sailors. That 
the English should have adopted them, is not 
surprising, their own language having been 
originally a low-German dialect. But when we 
hear a Spanish or French captain give orders 
in low-German terms (somewhat modified, 
of course) we have reason to believe in the 
wonderful power of the Hansa. 

From about the middle of the thirteenth 
century we notice in all the countries of west- 
ern Europe a well defined tendency toward 
self-government and independence, and nu- 
merous attempts at shaking off princely rule, 
particularly that of foreign princes. This ten- 
dency has rarely been taken into account in 
its entirety. Its cause is to be found in the 
success of the municipalities. They were, so 
to speak, the leaven of political liberty. Whole 
provinces and nations longed for self-govern- 
ment, while in the face of this fact the princes 
strove for an aggrandizement of their power. 
If this tendency among the people could have 
had a stronger impetus and less powerful and 
systematic opposition, it may safely be said, 
that the entire political aspect of Central and 
Western Europe would have changed. It was 
the spirit of republicanism which had taken 
hold of the people all over Europe ; but its 
strength was frittered away in individual at- 
tempts, and it died out again, not without hav- 
ing left lasting impressions. 

Thus for instance, the cities of Northern 
Italy shook off the sway of the emperors, and 
constituted themselves into sovereign repub- 



lics. The Spanish Cortes rose in 1188. The 
Hansa began in 1241 its war of defence and 
offence against royal power in the north. The 
noted rebellion upon the island of Sicily, in 
1254, may be regarded as another sign of the 
prevailing desire for self-government ; and so 
was Rienzi's attempt at liberating Rome. In 
1265 ^^^ ^'*st English Parliament was consti- 
tuted. In 1302 the French States-General 
met. The uprising of the Swiss people cer- 
tainly grew out of a germ, similar to those in 
other countries ; but before the entire Helve- 
tian country could form a strong union, many 
of the foremost cities in Switzerland had joined 
the Rhenish and Suabian City League (in 
1309). Take these and similar occurrences 
together, and it is impossible to deny, that a 
universal spirit of republicanism, a desire for 
self-government, independence and self-de- 
pendence prompted all the people of Central 
and Western Europe. It seems, as if they 
had just awakened to consciousness. 

The Rhenish and Suabian City League de- 
serves special attention. As the Hansa had 
cleansed the northern seasof pirates, the cities 
in Southwestern Germany had broken the 
power of knight-robbers. Merchants could 
now travel through the country without being 
molested. In the beginning, each city had 
tried to break the power of the ** noble " robbers 
in its immediate vicinity, but soon they com- 
bined and united their forces and efforts. 
Thus at an early date, the Free Cities May- 
en ce, Strassburg, Speyer, and Worms formed 
the nucleus of a powerful confederation in 
which Speyer seems to have taken the lead. 

In a similar manner the Suabian and Fran- 
conian cities formed a league, and it was no 
rare occurrence, that they aimed their blows 
at the power of territorial princes, after having 
successfully mastered the petty liege-lords and 
knight-robbers. The cities Regensburg, Nii- 
remberg, Augsburg and Ulm formed the nu- 
cleus in this section of Germany. Although 
the leagues had a clause in their articles of 
confederation, which prohibited them from 
feuds with the emperor, they nevertheless were 
driven to sometimes oppose him with armed 
hand, so as to prevent him from pawning cities 
which would thus have lost their independence, 
and become .subject to petty princes. 

Both sides — the cities on the one hand, and 
the princes on the other — recognized the ne» 
cessity of strengthening themselves by treaties 
with similar powers. So, for instance the 
South-German princes formed a secret league, 
known in history under the name Faym, Fifty- 
one Suabian and Franconian Free Cities tried 
to meet this measure by meeting with the 
Swiss Confederacy; but the latter could not 
be prevailed upon to undertake any warlike 
measures " so IFar away from home." There- 
upon the cities joined (1385) with the Rhenish 
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City-League, and became thus strong enough 
to check any immediate inroads on their privi- 
leges. When in 1386 the Swiss people won 
their glorious victory at Sempach over Arch- 
duke Leopold of Austria, the news increased 
the courage of the League, and weakened the 
authority of their enemies. 

But things had come to a crisis. It was evi- 
dent that the Cities and Princes had- to meas- 
ure their strength, and that one of two parties 
had to give way. No City-League, not even 
that of Lombardy, or the Hansa, had such far- 
reaching plans for a radical change of the po- 
litical state of affairs, as had this city-league of 
Southwestern Germany. The leading heads 
began by cautiously establishing commercial 
relations, both with the Hansa and the Italian 
republics. Their ultimate aim was united ac- 
tion of these three powerful agencies, before 
the combined forces of which, kings, princes, 
and emperors would have been swept away. 
It was intended to abstain from assisting any 
prince by loans of money. In fact, the com- 
bined wealth of the cities was greater by far 
than that of all the princes of Europe. And 
if the union could have been perfected, the far- 
reaching plans matured, there would have 
be^ a change of the geography of Europe 
with which no other change, since then, could 
have been compared.* 

The South German sovereigns recognized 
the danger that threatened them. They mus- 
tered all the forces at their disposal in order to 
annihilate their opponents. Particularly ac- 
tive in this were the Bavarian dukes. Several 
small fio:hts occurred, in 1388 and 1389, in 
which the dukes were victorious. When Em- 
peror Wenzel, whom the cities had chosen as 
their head and leader, proved treacherous to 
them as well as to his own interests, and sup- 
ported the princes, the backbone of the oppo- 
sition of the princely supremacy over the mu- 
nicipalities was broken. He knew well enough, 
that in the cities lay the real power of his em- 
pire, but he considered himself in duty bound 
to uphold the dignity of inherited sovereignty, 
which had by its vote raised him to the throne. 
It seems a pardonable, because highly moral 
motive, but the result shows, that politics and 
morals do not always agree. 

The great plan of Free Cities was shattered, 
their Confederation torn asunder. Prouder 
than ever, princely power and insolence raised 
their heads. Knowing that they had to meet 
natural foes in strong city governments they 
neglected no opportunity for injuring them or 

• The most important places of the Rhenish-Sua- 
bian league were : Mayencc, Worms, Speycr, Strass- 
burg, Frankfurt (on the Main), Wetzlar, Hagenau, 
Schlettstadt, Selz, Freiburg, Basel, Zurich, Bern, Sol- 
othurn, Zng, Appenzell, Luzern, St. Gallen, Regcnsburg, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, Ulm, Constance, Esslingcn, 
Reutlingen, Memmingen, Lindau, Kempten, Heilbronn, 
tfikdlingen, Schweinnirt, et& 



their interests. Shameful are the cases of op- 
pression and injustice perpetrated by mon- 
archical heads under the guise of justice and 
right. Even the emperor became so short- 
sighted, as to join in these shameful proceed- 
ings. But it is plainly visible in history, thaU 
from this moment imperial power became sub- 
servient to the aspirations of territorial lords. 
With the waning influence of the Free Cities, 
imperial dignity lost its last lustre. During 
the following centuries, the number of differ- 
ent principalities rose to some three hundred 
and sixty. 

Commerce and prosperity, and the political 
power of the empire were alike fatally injured. 
Much more effective than the discovery of 
America, and the sea-route to India, was the 
moral and political degeneration of these free 
communities and^ municipalities. They had 
been centres of industrial and commercial life, 
of prosperity, culture, and civilization; with 
them the illustrious German Empire dwindled 
down to a mere geographical idea. Above, Im- 
perial power crumbled to pieces ; below. Ab- 
solutism developed to a most revolting degree. 
The blessings of liberty and self-government 
had quickened civilization, without them it was 
checked. The princes who were victorious in 
this struggle for existence, never during any 
period of mediaeval history, called anything 
into 'life which could be. compared with the 
glorious achievements of the Free Cities. Sic 
transit gloria mumii. — L. R. Klkmm, Hamil- 
ton^ Ohio, 



SOME HABITS OF ANTS, BEES AND 
WASPS. 

One of the most interesting questions con- 
nected with I he instincts and powers of ani- 
mals has reference to the manner in which they 
find their way back after having been carried 
to a distance from home. This has by some 
been attributed to the possession of a special 
" sense of direction." On this subject Mr. 
Darwin suggested that it would be interesting 
to try the effect of putting animals ** in a cir- 
cular box with an axle, which could be made 
to revolve very rapidly, first in one direction 
and then in another, so as to destroy for a time 
all sense of direction in the insects. I have 
sometimes," he said, " imagined that animals 
may feel in which direction they were at the 
first start carried." In fact, in parts of France 
it is considered that if a cat is carried from one 
house to another in a bag, and the bag is whirled 
round and round, the cat loses her direction 
and cannot return to her old home. 

On this subject M. Fabre has made some in- 
teresting and amusing experiments. He took 
ten bees {Chalicodoma) marked them in the 
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usual manner with a spot of white, and put them 
in a bag. He then carried them half a kilometre 
(nearly one third of a mile) in one direction, 
stopping at a point where a cross stands by the 
wayside, and whirled the bag rapidly round his 
^head. While he was doing so a good woman 
came by, who was not a little surprised to find 
the aged professor standing in front of the cross 
solemnly whirling a bag round his head, and, 
M. Fabre fears, strongly suspected him of some 
Satanic practice. However this may be, hav- 
ing sufficiently whirled his bees, M. Fabre 
started off back in the opposite direction, and 
carried his prisoners to a distance from their 
home of three kilometres. Here he again 
whirled them round, and then let them go one 
by one. They made one or two turns round 
him and then flew pff in the direction of home. 
In the mean while his daughter Antonia was on 
the watch. The first bee did the mile and three- 
quarters in a quarter of an hour. Some hours 
after two more returned, the other seven did 
not reappear. 

The next day he repeated this experiment — 
of course with different bees. The first re- 
turned in five minutes, and two more in about 
an hour. In this case, again, three out of ten 
found their way home. 

In his next experiment he took 49 bees. 
When let out a few started wrong, but he says 
that ** lorsque la rapidit^ du vol me laisse rec- 
onnaitre la direction," the great majority flew 
homewards. The first arrived in 15 minutes. 
In an hour and a half 11 had returned, in five 
hours 6 more, making 17 out of 49. Again he 
experimented with 20, of which 7 found their 
way home. In the next experiment he took 
the bees rather further — to a distance of about 
2^ miles. In an hour and a half 2 had re- 
turned, in three hours and a half 7 more ; to- 
tal, 9 out of 40. Lastly he took 30 bees ; 15 
marked rose he took by a roundabout route of 
over 5 miles; the other 15 marked blue he 
sent straight to the rendezvous, about i)^ miles 
from home. All the 30 were let out at noon ; 
by 5 in the evening 7 " rose " bees and 6 
"blue" bees had returned, so that the long 
detour had made no appreciable difference. 
These experiments seem to M. Fabre conclu- 
sive. " La demonstration," he says, ** est suf- 
fisante. Ni les mouvements enchev^trds d'une 
rotation comme je I'ai d^crlte ; ni Tobstacle 
de coUines ^ franchir et de bois ^ traverser ; 
ni les embflches d*une voie qui s'avance, retro- 
grade et revient par un ample circuit, ne peu- 
vent troubler les Chalicodomes ddpays^s et les 
cmpficher de revenir au nid." * 

I am not ashamed to confess that, charmed 
by M. Fabre's enthusiasm, dazzled by his elo- 
quence and ingenuity, I was at first disposed 
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to adopt this view. Calmer consideration, how- 
ever, led me to doubt, and though M. Fabre's 
observations are most ingenious, and are very 
amusingly described, they do not carry con- 
viction to my mind. There are two points 
specially to be considered — 

1. The direction taken by the bees when re- 
leased. 

2. The success of the bees in making good 
their return home. 

As regards the first point, it will be observed 
that the successful bees were in the following 
proportion, viz. : — 

3 out of 10 
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or altogether 47 " 1 44 

This is not a very large proportion. Out of 
the whole number no less than 97 appear to 
have lost their way. May not the 47 have 
found theirs by sight or by accident ? Instinct, 
however inferior to reason, has the advantage 
of being generally unerring. When two out 
of three bees went wrong, we may, I think, 
safely dismiss the idea of instinct. Moreover, 
the distance from home was only i J4 to 2 miles. 
Now, bees certainly know the country for some 
distance round their home ; how far they gen- 
erally forage 1 believe we have no certain in- 
formation, but it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that if they once came within a mile 
of their nest they would find themselves within 
ken of some familiar landmark. Now, if we 
suppose that 150 bees are let out 2 miles from 
home, and that they flew away at random, dis- 
tributing themselves equally in all directions, 
a little consideration will show that some 30 of 
them would find themselves within a mile of 
home, and consequently would know where they 
were. I have never myself experimented with 
Chalicodomas, but I have observed that if a 
hive bee is taken to a distance she behaves as a 
pigeon does under similar circumstances ; that 
is to say, she flies round and round, gradually 
rising higher and higher and enlarging her cir- 
cle, until I suppose her strength fails or she 
comes within sight of some known object. 
Again, if the bees had returned by a sense of 
direction Ihey would have been back in a few 
minutes. To fly i J^ or 2 miles would not take 
5 minutes ; one bee out of the 147 did it in that 
time, but the others took i, 2, 3, or even 5 hours. 
Surely, then, it is reasonable to suppose that 
these lost some time before they came in sight 
of any object known to them. The second re- 
sult of M. Fabre's observations is not open to 
these remarks. He observes that the great 
nriajority of his Chalicodomas at once took the 
direction home. He confesses, in the sentence 
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I have already quoted, that it is not always 
easy to follow bees with the eye. Admitting 
the'fact, however, it seems to me far from im- 
possible that the bees knew where they were ; 
and at any rate this does not seem so improb- 
able that we should be driven to admit the 
existence of a new sense, which we ought only 
to assume as a last resource. 

But M. Fabre himself says, " lorsque la ra- 
pidity du vol me laisse reconnaitre la direction," 
which seems to imply a doubt. Moreover, 
some years previously he had made a similar 
experiment with the same species, but taking 
them direct to a point rather over 2 miles (four 
kilometres) from the nest, and not whirling 
them round his head. 1 looked back therefore 
to his previous work to see how these behaved, 
*nd I find he says (p. 305)— 

" Aussit6t libres, les Chalicodomes fuient, comme ef- 
fiir^s, qui dans une direction, qui dans la direction tout 
opposee. Autant que Ic permet leur vol fougueux, je 
crois neanmoins reconnaitre un prompt retour des 
abeilles lanc^es a Tappos^ de leur demeure, et la ma- 
jorita me semble se diriger du cdte de rhori>(oii ou se 
trouve le nid. Je laisse ce point avec des doutes, que 
rendent in^vitaoles des insectes perdus de vue ^ une 
Tingtaine de metres de distance." 

In this case some went in one direction, some 
in another. It certainly would be remarkable 
if bees which were taken direct missed their 
way, while those which were whirled round 
and round, went straight home. 

Moreover, it appears that after all they did 
not fly straight home. If they had done so 
they would have been back in three or four 
minutes, whereas they took far longer. Even 
then if they started in the right direction, it is 
clear that they did not fly straight home. I 
have myself tried experiments of the same kind 
with hive bees and ants. For instance, I took 
40 ants which were feeding on some honey, 
and put them down on a gravel-path about 
50 yards from the nest, and in the middle of a 
square 18 in. in diameter which I marked out 
on the path by straws. They wandered about 
with every appearance of having lost themselves, 
and crossed the boundary in all directions. I 
marked down where they left the square and 
then took them near the nest, which they joy- 
fully entered. Two of them, however, we 
watched for an hour each. They meandered 
about, and at the end of the time one was 
about 2 ft. from where she started, but scarcely 
any nearer home ; the other about 6 ft. away 
and nearly as much farther from home. 

I prepared a corresponding square on paper 
and having indicated by the arrow the direc- 
tion of the nest, I marked down the spot where 
each ant passed the boundary. They crossed 
it in all directions, and if the square were di- 
vided into two halves, one towards the nest 
and one away from it, the number in each were 
almost exactly the same. 



One of the most interesting questions in con- 
nection with instinct arises from the remark- 
able habit of certain solitary wasps {Splux and 
Ammophild), The Ammophila, for instance^ 
having built her cell, places in it as food for 
her young a full-grown larva of Noctua sege- 
tum. Now if the larva were uninjured, it would 
struggle to escape and almost inevitably de- 
stroy the ^g%y nor would it permit itself to be 
eaten; on the other hand, if it were killed it 
would decay and become unfit for food. The 
insect, however, avoids both horns of this di- 
lemma. Having found her prey, she pierces 
with her sting the membrane between the head 
and the first segment of the body, thus nearly 
disabling the caterpillar, and then proceeds to 
inflict eight more wounds between the follow- 
ing segments ; lastly crushing the head and thus 
completely paralyzing her victim, but not actu- 
ally killing it ; so that it lies helpless and mo- 
tionless, but though living, let us hope insen- 
sible. Now M. Fabre argues ihat this remark- 
able instinct cannot have been gradually ac- 
quired. 

The spots selected are exacth ihose occu- 
pied by the ganglia. No others among the in- 
numerable points which might have been 
chosen would have answered the purpose ; not 
one wound was misplaced or thrown away. 
M. Fabre truly observes that chance could not 
explain the difficulty. If, he says, the insect 
'*excelle dans art, c'est qu'il est done, non 
seulement d'outils, mais encore de la manifere 
de s*en servir. Et ce don est originel, parfait 
des le d^but ; le pass^ n'y a rien ajoute, Tavenir 
n'y ajoutera rien. Tel il etait, tel il est et tel 
il sera." The problem is certainly one of great 
difficulty, and it is with diffidence that I would 
suggest to M. Fabre certain considerations 
which may perhaps throw some light on it. 
Let us examine some of the other solitary 
wasps and see whether their habits may afford 
us any clue. That an animal of prey knows 
where its victim is most vulnerable, has not in 
itself anything unusual or unaccountable. 
The genus Bembex kills the insects on which 
its young are fed, and supplies the cell with a 
fresh victim from time to time. Eumerus like 
Ammophila and Sphex stores up the victims 
once for all. They are grievously wounded, 
but not altogether paralyzed. Here, then, we 
have the very condition which M. Fabre con- 
siders would be fatal to the tender egg of the 
wasp. But not necessarily so. The wretched 
caterpillars lie in a wriggling mass at the bot- 
tom of the cell ; a clear space is left above 
them, and from the summit of the cell the del- 
icate egg is suspended by a fine thread, so that 
even if touched by a caterpillar in one of its 
convulsive struggles it would simply swing 
away in safety. When the young grub is 
hatched, it suspends itself to this thread by a 
gilken sheath in which it hangs head down- 
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wards over its victims. Does one of them 
struggle, quick as lightning it retreats up the 
tube out of harm's way. In Odynerus the ar- 
rangement is very similar, but the grub simply 
attaches itself to the support and does not 
construct a tube. Moreover, while in the sol- 
itary bees and M-asps the laying of the tgg is 
generally the finai operation before the closing 
of the cell, in Odynerus, on the contrary, or at 
least in Odynerus reniformis^ the egg is laid be- 
fore the food is provided. This perhaps may 
have reference to the different condition of the 
victims. 

At present the Ammophila supplies each 
cell with one large caterpillar; but was this 
always so ? One species of Odynerus deposits 
in each cell no less than twenty-four victims, 
another only eight. Eumenes Amedei regulates 
the number according to the sex: ten for 
the female grub, five only for the smaller 
male. 

Is it then impossible that the ancestors of 
our present Ammophilas in far bygone ages 
may have fed their young from day to day 
with fresh food, as Bembex does even now; 
that they may then have gradually stored up 
provisions, choosing small and weak victims, 
and laying the ^gg in a special part of the cell, 
as Eumenes does? That during these long 
ages they may have gradually learnt the spots 
where their sting would be most effective, and 
thus saving themselves the trouble of capturing 
a number of victims, have found that it was 
less trouble to select a fine fat common cater- 
pillar of Noctua Segetum^ and so have gradually 
acquired their present habits. Wonderful 
doubtless they are , but, though I hint the sug- 
gestion with all deference, such a sequence 
does not seem to me to present any insuperable 
difficulty. That instincts are modifiable by 
change of circumstances cannot, I think, be 
doubted. M. Fab re, indeed, regards instinct 
as something invariable and unalterable. But 
innumerable cases might be quoted to show 
that this is not so. Eumenes pomiformis builds, 
as already mentioned, a cell in the open air. 
If attached to a broad base, ** Cest un dome 
avec goulot central, dvasd en embouchure 
d'urne. Mais quand I'appui se r^duit k un 
point, sur un rameau d'arbuste par exemple, 
le nid devient une capsule sph^rique, sur- 
montee toujoursd'un goulot, bien entendu."* 

I may quote another interesting case from 
the same excellent observer. In a previous 
paper he has described the habits of Sphex 
flavipennis. This species, which provisions its 
nest with small grasshoppers, when it returns 
to the cell leaves the grasshopper outside, and 
goes down for a moment to see that all is 
right. During her absence M. Fabre moved 
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the grasshopper a little. Out came the Sphex^ 
soon found her victim, dragged it to the mouth 
of the cell, and though she had just been down 
again left her prey as usual, and went alone 
into the cell. Again M. Fabre moved the 
grasshopper, the wasp found it, dragged it to 
the cell, and left it as before. Again and again 
M. Fabre moved the grasshopper, but every 
time the Sphex did exactly the same thing 
until M, Fabre was tired out. All the insects 
of this colony had the same curious habit ; but 
on trying the same experiment with a Sphex of 
the following year, after two or three disap- 
pointments the Sphex learnt wisdom by expe- 
rience, and carried the grasshopper directly 
down into the cell. 

Perhaps, however, it may be asked why 
should the insect change its habit ? Several 
reasons might be suggested. The prey first 
selected might be exterminated, or at any rate 
diminish in numbers, and though each species 
as a general rule confines itself to one special 
victim, some exceptions have alrc:vJy been 
noticed. For instance, Sphex flavipennis habit- 
ually preys on a species of grasshopper, but 
on the banks of the Rhone M. Fabre found it, 
on the contrary, attacking a field cricket, 
whether from the absence of the grasshopper 
or not he was unable to determine. 

In considering the question whether these 
remarkable instincts were purposely (so to say) 
engrafted in the insect, or whether they were 
the result of innumerable repetitions of similar 
actions carried only by a long series of ances- 
tors, we may perhaps be aided by the consid- 
eration that though the results would in either 
case be in many respects the same, there are 
some in which they would altogether differ. 
In the former, for instance, we might expect 
that the insect would be so gifted that no 
slight obstacle should interfere with the great 
end in view : in the latter, on the contrary, the 
very repetition which gave such remarkable 
results would tend to incapacitate the insect 
from dealing with any unusual conditions. 

We should, in fact, find side by side with 
these wonderful instincts almost equally sur- 
prising evidence of stupidity. Now one species 
of Sphex preys on a large grasshopper {Ephip- 
pigerd). Having disabled her victim by one 
antenna, M. Fabre found that if the antennae 
be cut of! close to the head, the sphex, after 
trying in vain to get a grip, gives the matter 
up as a bad job, and leaves her victim in de- 
spair, without ever thinking of dragging it by 
one of its legs. Again, when a Sphex had 
provisioned her cell, laid her egg, and was 
about to close it up, M. Fabre drove her away, 
and took out the Ephippigera and the egg. 
He then allowed the Sphex to return ; she went 
down into the empty cell, and though she must 
have known that the grasshopper and the egg 
were no longer there, yet she proceeded calmly 
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to Stop up the orifice just as if nothing had 
happened. 

The genus Sphex paralyzes its victims and 
provisions its cell once for all. Bembex, on 
the contrary, as already mentioned, kills the 
insects on which its young are to feed, and, 
perhaps on this account, brings its young fresh 
food (mainly flies) from time to time. But while 
the Bembex thus preys on some flies, there 
axe others which avenge their order. The 
genus Miltogramma lays its eggs in the cells 
of the Bembex : and though there seems no 
reason why the Bembex, which is by far the 
stronger insect, should tolerate this intrusion, 
which, moreover, she shows unmistakably to 
be most unpalatable, she never makes any at- 
tack on her enemy. Nay, when the young of 
the Miltogramma are hatched, so far from be- 
ing killed or removed, these entomological 
cuckoos are actually fed until they reach ma- 
turity. Nevertheless it seems contrary to eti- 
quette for the fly to enter the cell of the Bem- 
bex; she watches the opportunity when the 
latter is in the cell and is dragging down the 
victim. Then is the Miltogramma's opportu- 
nity ; she pounces on the victim, and almost in- 
stantaneously lays on it two or three eggs, 
which are then transferred, with the insect on 
which they are to feed, to the cell. 

It is remarkable how the Bembex remembers 
(if one may use such a word) the entrance to 
her cell, covered as it is with sand, exactly 
to our eyes like that all round. Yet she never 
makes a mistake or loses her way. On the 
other hand, M. Fabre found that if he removed 
the surface of the earth and the passage, ex 
posing the cell and the larva, the Bembex was 
quite at a loss, and did not even recognize 
her own offspring. It seems as if she knew 
the door, the nursery, and the passage but not 
her child. 

Another ingenious experiment of M. Fabre's 
was made with Chalicodoma. This genus is 
enclosed in an earthen cell, through which at 
maturity the young insect eats its way. M. 
Fabre found that if he pasted a piece of paper 
round the cell the msect had no difficulty in 
eating through it : but if he enclosed the cell 
in a paper case, so that there was a space even 
of only a few lines between the cell and the 
paper, in that case the paper formed an effect- 
ual prison. The instinct of the insect taught 
it to bite through one enclosure, but it had not 
wit enough to do so a second time. 

One of the most striking instances of stupid- 
ity (may I say) is given by M. Fabre (p. 163) 
in the case of one of his favorite bees, the 
Chalicodama pyrenaica. This species builds 
cells of masonry, which she Alls with honey as 
she goes on, raising the rim a little, then mak- 
ing a few journeys for honey, then raising the 
rim again, and so on until the cell is completed. 
She &en prepares a last load of mortar, brings 



it in her mandibles, lays her egg and immedi- 
ately closes up the cell : having doubtless pro- 
vided the mortar beforehand, lest during her 
absence an enemy should destroy the egg or 
any parasitic insect should gain admittance. 
This being so, M. Fabre chose a cell whiph 
was all but finished, and during the absence 
of the bee he broke away part of the cell-cov- 
ering. Again in some half-finished cells he 
broke away a little of the wall. In all these 
cases the bee, as might be expected, repaired 
the mischief, the operation being in the natu- 
ral order of her work. But now comes the 
curious fact. In another series of cells M. 
Fabre pierced a hole in the cell below the part 
where the bee was working, and through which 
the honey at once began to exude. The poor 
stupid little bee, however, never thought of 
repairing the breach. She worked on as if noth- 
ing had happened. In her alternate journeys 
she brought first mortar and then honey, which, 
however, ran out again as fast as it was {X)ured 
in. This experiment he repeated over and 
over again, and with various modifications in 
detail, but always with the same result. It 
may be suggested that possibly the bee was 
unable to stop up a hole once formed. But 
that could not have been the case. M. Fabre 
took one of the pellets of mortar brought by 
the bee, and successfully stopped the hole him • 
self. The omission therefore was due, not to 
a want of power, but of intellect. But M. 
Fabre carried his experiment still further. 
Perhaps the bee had not noticed the injury. 
He chose therefore a cell which was only just 
begun and contained very little honey. In 
this he made a comparatively large hole. The 
bee returned with a supply of honey, and, seem- 
ing much surprised to find the hole in the bot- 
tom of the cell, examined it carefully, felt it 
with her antennai, and even pushed them 
through it. Did she then, as might naturally 
have been expected, stop it up.? Not a bit. 
The unexpected catastrophe transcended the 
range of her intellect, and she calmly pro- 
ceeded to pour into this vessel of Danais loaH 
after load of honey which of course ran out of 
the bottom as fast as she poured it in at the 
top. All the afternoon she labored at this 
fruitless task, and began again undiscouraged 
the next morning. At length, when she had 
brought the usual complement of honey, she 
laid her egg, and gravely sealed up the empty 
cell. In another case he made a large hole in the 
cell above the level of the honey : a hole so 
large that through it he could see the bee lay 
her egg. Having done so she carefully closed 
the top of the cell, but though she closely ex- 
amined the hole in the side,* it did not enter 
into the range of her ideas that such an acci- 
dent could take place, and it never occurred to 
her to cover it up. Another curious point 
raised by these ingenious experiments has reih 
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«rence to the quantity of honey. The cell is 
by no means filled : a space is always left be- 
tween the honey and the roof of the cell. The 
usual depth of the honey in a completed cell is 
ID millimetres. But the bee is not guided by 
this measurement, for in the preceding cases 
she sometimes closed the cell when the honey 
had a depth of 5 millimetres, of 3, or even 
when the cell was quite empty. No ; in some 
mysterious manner the bee feels when she has 
provided as much honey as her ancestress had 
done before her, and regards her work as ac- 
complished. What a wonderful, but what a 
narrow, nature ! She has built the cell and 
provided the honey; but there her instinct 
stops ; if the cell is pierced, if the honey is re- 
moved, it does not occur to her to repair the 
one or fill up the other. M. Fabre not unnatur- 
rally asks : * — " Avec la moindre lueur ration- 
nelle, Tinsecte d6poserait-il son oeufs sur le 
tiers, sur le dixifeme des vivres n6cessaires ; le 
<i6poserait-il dans une cellule vide ; laisserait- 
il le nourrisson sans nourriture, incroyable 
aberration de la maternit6 ? J'ai reconte, que 
le lecteur decide." 

M, Adlerz has written a ver>' interesting pa- 
per on the curious species Stenatnma West- 
^woodiL This little ant lives with the Horse 
Ants, following them when they change their 
nest, running about among them and between 
their legs, tapping them inquisitively with 
their antennae, and even sometimes climbing on 
to their backs, as if for a ride, while the large 
ants seem to take little notice of them. I 
have ventured to suggest they almost seem to 
be the dogs or the cats of the ants. As every 
one knows, the ants possess the interesting 
feature of comprising two or more kinds of fe- 
males — the queens or perfect females, and the 
workers, of which again there are in some 
cases two or even more distinct forms. The 
males, however, in all the ordinary species of 
ants are all alike, and are in almost every 
case winged. M. Adlerz, however, has found 
that in Stenamma, besides the winged males, 
there are others which, though functionally 
perfect, do not possess wings. There are in 
fact not only two distinct forms of the female, 
but also of the male. The wingless males, 
however, do not, any more than those with 
wings, take any part in household duties. 
The wingless form had already been observed, 
but in the absence of complete information it 
had been regarded as a different species. 

These observations of M. Adlerz have ren- 
dered it probable that Ponera androgyna^ 
which had been supposed to be a hermaphro- 
dite form of P, punctatissima, is really in the 
same way a wingless but perfect male. 

M. Adlerz confirms the statements of pre- 
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vious observers that the large F. rufa take no 
notice whatever of their little companions. 
It almost seems as if the latter were provided 
with caps of invisibility. Once or twice only 
he saw a F, rufa touch a Stenamma, as if 
aware of its presence. In fact, the relation 
between the two species still remains involved 
in much obscurity. Nor is it known on what 
the Stenamma feed. M. Adlerz never ob- 
served them to leave the nest, nor would they 
touch any of the delicacies which he offered 
them. Meanwhile the community flourished, 
and the larvae grew rapidly. A dark suspicion 
naturally arises that the Stenamma feed on 
the larvae of the Horse Ants, but there is as 
yet no direct evidence against them, and as 
the Horse Ants have not attacked them, as 
one would in such a case naturally expect 
they would, we must give them the benefit of 
the doubt. It is evident that there is here a 
very interesting subject for further study. 

Dr. Blockmann has published some observa- 
tions on the formations of new nests, about 
which we had no certain knowledge until I 
succeeded in keeping two females of Myrmica 
which successfully brought up a family. Mc- 
Cook confirmed this by similar observation 
with Camponotus, and Dr. Blockmann ha^ 
now repeated the same experience. , 

The anterior segment of the abdomen in the 
Formicidae is separated from the rest and is 
known as the " knot." In the Nfyrmicidae the 
two first segments are thus detached, so that 
there are two " knots." Some years ago I 
ventured to connect the existence of a second 
knot among the Myrmicidae with their power 
of stinging, an advantage which the Formi- 
cidae do not possess : suggesting that " though 
the principal mobility of the abdomen is given 
in the former, as in the latter, by the joint be- 
tween the metathorax and the knot, still the 
second segment of the peduncle must increase 
the flexibility, which would seem to be a spe- 
cial advantage to those species which have a 
sting." 

I felt myself, however, bound in candor to 
admit that the genus CEcophylla, which has 
only one ** knot," was said to possess a sting ; 
which of course would be an objection, though 
not, I thought, an insuperable objection, to 
my theory. M. Forel, however, has pointed 
out that the statement as regards CEcophylla is 
really incorrect, and that the sting in that 
genus is really rudimentary as in the other 
Formicidae. 

When we consider the immense number of 
ants in a nest, amounting in some cases to 
over 500,000, it is a most remarkable fact that 
they all know one another. If a stranger, 
even belonging to the same species, is placed 
among them, she is at once attacked and 
driven out of the nest. Nay, more, I have 
found that they remember their friends even 
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after more than a year's separation. This is 
not by any sign or pass-word, because even if 
rendered intoxicated, so as to be utterly insen- 
sible, they are still recognized. As regards 
the mode of recognition, Mr. McCook consid- 
ers that it is by scent, and stales that if ants 
are more or less soaked in water, they are no 
longer recognized by their friends, but are at- 
tacked. He mentions a case in which an ant 
fell accidentally into some water : 

** She remained in the liquid several moments and 
crept out of it. Immediately she was seized in a hos- 
tile manner, first by one, then another, then by a third ; 
the two antennae and one leg were thus held. A fourth 
ant assaulted the middle thorax and petiole. The 
poor little bather was thus dragged helplessl)^ to and 
fro for a long time, and was evidently ordained to 
death. Presently I took up the struggling heap. Two 
of the assailants kept their hold: one finally clropped, 
the other I could not tear loose, and so put the pair 
back upon the tree, leaving the doomed immersionist 
to her hard fate." 

His attention having been called to this he 
noticed several other cases, always with the 
same result. I have not myself been able to 
repeat the observation with the same species, 
but with two at least of our native ants the re- 
sults were exactly reversed. In one case five 
specimens of Lasius niger fell into water and 
remained immersed for three hours. I then 
took them out and put them into a bottle to 
recover themselves. The following morning I 
allowed them to return. They were received 
as friends, and though we watched them from 
7.30 till 1.30 every hour there was not the 
slightest sign of hostility. The nest was more- 
over placed in a closed box so that if any ant 
were killed we could inevitably find the body, 
and no ant died. In this case therefore it is 
clear that the immersion did not prevent them 
from being recognized. Again, three speci- 
mens of Formica fusca dropped into water. 
After three hours I took them out, and after 
keeping them by themselves for the night to 
recover, I put them back in the nest. They 
were unquestionably received as friends, with- 
out the slightest sign of hostility or even of 
doubt. I must, however, repeat these experi- 
ments, returning the ants at once into the nest. 

Not the least interesting fact which has re- 
sulted from my observations has been the un- 
expected longevity of these interesting insects. 
The general opinion used to be that they lived 
for a single season, like wasps. Aristotle 
long ago stated that queen-bees live for six 
and some even for seven years. Be van, how- 
ever, observes that ** the notions of both an- 
cients and moderns upon this subject have 
been purely conjectural. Indeed, it appears 
to be somewhat doubtful whether the length 
of life which the former seem to have attrib- 
uted to individual bees was not meant to ap- 
ply to the existence of each bee-community." 



The nests, however, which I have deviseci 
have enabled me to throw considerable lig^lit 
on this question. The queen ants are so- 
easily distinguished from the workers that they 
can be at once identified, while, if a nest be 
taken in which there is no queen, we can sat- 
isfy ourselves as to the workers, because, 
though it is true that workers do sometimes 
lay eggs, t^ose eggs invariably produce male 
ants. Hence, in such a case, the duration of 
the nest gives us the age of the workers ; at 
least they cannot be younger, though, of course^ 
they may be older. In this way 1 have kept 
workers of Lasius niger and Formica fusca for 
more than seven years. But what is more re- 
markable still, I have now two queens of the 
latter species which I have kept ever since 1874,. 
and which, as they were then full-grown, must 
now be nearly twelve years old. They laid fer- 
tile eggs again this year, a fact the interest of 
which physiologists will recognize. Although 
a little stiff in the joints, and less active than 
they once were, they are still strong and well, 
and I hope I may still keep them in health 
for some time to come. I need not say that 
I shall do my best ; but I hope that the inter- 
est I feel in them myself may not have 
tempted me to trespass too long on the kind- 
ness and indulgence of my readers. — Sir 
John Lubbock, in The Contemporary Review. 



THE WESLEYS AT EPWORTH. 

In the year 1693 there was published an 
"Heroick Poem in Ten Books," which, to 
judge by the enthusiastic language of the 
writer's brother-bards, was destined to eclipse 
almost every heroic poem which had ever ap- 
peared in any language. Nahum Tate, the 
poet-laureate of the day, who might be pre- 
sumed from his position to be a judge of such 
matters, compared the author to one of the 
ancient prophets bursting upon an astonished 
world : — 

" So you, great Bard, who lay till now conceaPd 
Compiling what your Heavenly Muse reveal'd. 
No sooner quit tne shade, but strike our eyes 
With wonder, and our mind with ecstasies." 

Other poets, himself the laureate included^ 
would contentedly pale into insignificance be- 
fore the new luminary, as the stars do before 
the rising sun : — 

" E'en we, the Tribe who thought ourselves inspired. 
Like glimmering stars in night's dull reign admir'd,— 
Like stars a numerous but a feeble host, 
Are gladly in your morning lustre lost." 

Milton himself had found a worthy successor, 
if not a superior, in his own field : — 

" Here with whole Paradise regain' d thcv meet, 
And Milton's noble work is now complcat." 
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Another contemporary pronounces the new 
poet superior to Virgil :— 

" A^ain the Mantuan genius charms the plains 
With more than mighty Maro's lofty strains — '* 

and others wrote with equal enthusiasm. 

The poet who was greeted with all this 
flourish of trumpets was the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, Rector of South Ormsby in Lincoln- 
shire. The poem was on a glorious but very 
ambitious subject: The Life of our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour^ Jesus Christ The writer 
was conscious of the greatness of his theme, 
and modestly described the work as being ** at- 
tempted," not "written." Everything that 
could be done in the way of accessories was 
done ; it was dedicated " to Her Most Sacred 
Majesty, Queeii Mary," and it was illustrated 
with sixty copper plates, the best of their 
kind. 

If the reader turns from the panegyrics to 
the poem itself, expecting to find a rich intel- 
lectual treat, he will certainly be disappointed. 
Except in point of magnitude, the work cannot 
be called a great work. A single specimen — 
chosen not because it is better or worse than 
the average, but simply because, in quoting 
verses which may possibly raise a smile, one 
naturally selects some which do not deal with 
the most sacred subject of all — will suffice to 
show this. This is the way in which the poet 
writes of the death of S. John the Baptist : — 

•• Scarce with long search they found a villain, who 
Was black enough the horrid deed to do ; 
Whom from the dungeon when the Baptist spv'd, 
Wam'd he that moment must for death provicCe, 
Long since that business is dispatch'd he cry*d. 
That I was mortal bom I ever knew, 
And since this debt's fro n all to nature due, 
The sooner paid the better, gladly I, 
In God's fair cause, and injured virtue's, die.*' 

And so the writer goes on, projecting upon 
a Jew of the first century the language and 
ideas of an Englishman of the seventeenth. 
The poem, however, produced more than one 
beneficial result. It placed a deserving man 
who was in abject poverty in better circum- 
stances, and it was the ultimate cause of Ep- 
worth, instead of remaining an unknown place, 
becoming known by name in almost every part 
of the civilized world. For we have Mr. Wes- 
ley's own authority for saying that the living of 
Epworth was given to him, not, as Mr. Sou they 
asserts {Life oj John Wesley)^ for writing in de- 
fence of the Revolution, but because he dedi- 
cated his heroic poem to the Queen. *• It was 
proffered," he says, " and given, without his 
ever having solicited any person, and without 
his ever expecting or ever once thinking of 
such a favor." As the Queen died in 1694, 
and Mr. Wesley was not presented until 1696, 
this must mean either that he should have 
Epworth when it was vacant, or that he should 



have the next good Cro^en living that became 
vacant. At any rate, in the spring of 1697, we 
find him in residence here, with prospects that 
under ordinary circumstances might be con- 
sidered favorable. The nominal value of 
the living was 200/. a year, equivalent to 800/. 
at the present time. The house was by no 
means " a hovel," as it has been represented — 
chiefly, it would appear, because, like most 
houses at Epworth at the time, it was built of 
mud and plaster. It is described as consisting 
of "five bales, but all of mud and plaster, 
the whole building being contrived into three 
stories, and disposed in seven chief rooms, 
kitchen, hall, parlour, butterie, and three large 
upper rooms, and some others of common use ; 
a little garden empailed between the stone 
wall and the south, a barn, a dove-coate, and a 
hemp-kiln." Its size is pretty clearly marked ; 
it is immediately to the south front of the pres- 
ent house, the gypsum foundation lying so near 
the surface that no flowers or shrubs whose 
roots strike deep into the ground will grow 
there. 

But Mr. Wesley came to Epworth hampered 
with debt ; he had not only a wife and young 
family to support, but, in part, also an aged 
mother in London. He very foolishly began 
farming at Epworth, and, having no knowledge 
of business, of course lost by it. In 1701 he 
was elected Proctor for the diocese in Convoca- 
tion by his brother clergy — a high honor, but a 
very expensive one, involving frequent jour- 
neys to London. He met with frequent dis- 
asters by fire : now his parsonage barn, now 
a great part of the rectory, now all his flax — at 
that time the staple produce of the Isle — was 
burnt. His misfortunes culminated in 1705. 
The general election of that year turned very 
much upon ecclesiastical questions ; for it was 
the year of the famous "Church in danger" 
cry. There were four candidates for the 
county of Lincoln : Sir John Thorold and 
Mr. Dymoke were the old members, both To- 
ries ; Colonel Whichcote and Mr. Bertie op- 
posed them on the Whig side. All iour, by 
the way, were, and are still, names of old 
county families. We can readily understand 
Mr. Wesley's difficulties about voting; he 
owed his living to the Whigs, and he was a 
personal friend of Colonel Whichcote. and un- 
der obligations to him ; but the other was the 
Church party. So he compromised by prom- 
ising one vote to Sir John Thorold and the 
other to Colonel Whichcote. But before the 
election came on, both the Whigs identified 
themselves with the Dissenters ; and as Mr. 
Wesley valued his Church above all things, he 
voted for Thorold and Dymoke. The result 
had better be described in his own words : 

' * I went to Lincoln, on Tuesday night. May 29 , and 
the election began on Wednesday, the 30th. A great 
part of the night our Isle people kept dmmniliig, tfioot- 
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lag, and firing off pistols and guns under the window 
wHere my wife lay [at Epworthj. ... A clergyman 
cnet me m the Castle-yard, and told me to withdraw, 
lor the Isle men intended me a mischief. . . . But, 
when they knew I was got home they sent the drum and 
mob, with guns, etc., as usual, to compliment me till 
after midnight. One of them passing by on Friday 
evening, and seeing my children in the yard, cried out, 
* O ye devils ! we will come and turn ye all out of doors 
a-begging shortly ; ' God convert tnem and forgive 
them I " 

Within a few weeks Mr. Wesley was a pris- 
oner in Lincoln Castle. "Now," he writes 
again to his ever-faithful friend Archbishop 
Sharp, *^ I am at rest, for I am come to the 
haven where I've long expected to be. On 
Friday last, June 23, when 1 had been christen- 
ing a child at Epworth, I was arrested in my 
churchyard by one who had been my servant, 
and gathered my tithe last year, at the suit of 
one of Mr. Whichcote's relations and friends, 
according to their promise when they were in 
the Isle before the election. The sum was not 
30/., but it was as good as 500/." From Lin- 
coln Castle he also wrote a full account of his 
arrest to his friends at Oxford — and not with- 
out effect ; for Hearne tells us, " Mr. Wesley's 
letter has procured very considerable benefac- 
tions not only in Oxford (where Magdalen Col- 
lege has^iven him 30 lbs., Jesus 16, and most 
of the rest proportion ably), but at London, 
and in divers others places, particularly my 
Lord Nottingham (who is reckoned none of y® 
most generous) has sent him 30 lbs." Mr. 
Wesley was back again at Epworth before 
Christmas. His parishioners had treated him 
cruelly,- when he was in prison they had 
slabbed his three cows ; and they succeeded in 
getting him deprived of the chaplaincy of a 
regiment which he had received in reward for 
a poem which he wrote in praise of Marlbor- 
ough after the battle of Blenheim ; but he re- 
fused to take his friends' advice to leave Ep- 
worth. 

For the next few years he was unmolested ; 
but in 1709 the rectory was entirely burnt 
down, and, it was shrewdly suspected, by in- 
cendiaries. There is no need to repeat the oft- 
told tale of the fire ; but the reader must be 
warned that the pictures of it are more or less 
fancy pictures. Among other disastrous re- 
sults of this fire was the entire destruction of 
the Parish Registers, which were kept at the 
rectory; the fire has become historical owing 
to the deep impression which his narrow es- 
cape made upon John Wesley, then a child of 
six years, who was " plucked as a brand out of 
the burning," and never forgot it. 

The rectory was soon built up again at a 
cost of 400/. — that is, 1600/., according to the 
present value of money. It may be asked, 
How did Mr. Wesley raise the funds for its 
erection ? Well, we have seen that he bad 
many friends^ the chief among them being 



the excellent Archbishop Sharp, who 
always ready to assist him with his purse, anci 
with his influence, which was then greater tlian 
that of any clergyman in England. His books 
were probably a small source of income to 
him. He had a brother-in-law, the eccentric 
John Dunton, who was a publisher ; and it is 21s 
advantageous for an author to have a publisher 
for his friend, as for a young barrister to have an 
attorney. The two brothers-in-law, indeed, did 
not always agree, but there is no doubt that 
Wesley's relationship with Dunton helped the 
sale of his books. The education of his chil- 
dren was no* so expensive an affair to Mr. 
Wesley as one might have thought, consider- 
ing that he could boast, with perfect truths 
that he gave his three sons the best education 
that England could afford. Westminster 
School had been raised by the extraordinarily 
successful regime of Dr. Busby to by far the 
highest place among the schools of England, 
and Christ Church, Oxford, by the equally 
successful regime of Dr. Fell, to by far the 
highest place among the colleges at either uni- 
versity. Two out of the three Wesleys were 
educated at Westminster, all three at Christ 
Church. Samuel and Charles were both 
King's Scholars at Westminster and students 
of Christ Church, and the whole cost of 
Charles's schooling was defrayed by that Mr. 
Garrat Wesley who desired to make him his 
heir and carry him off to Ireland with him. 
John, the middle brother, received a nomina- 
tion from the Duke of Buckingham to Char- 
ter-house, and thence proceeded to Christ 
Church, and, after taking his degree, was 
elected Fellow of Lincoln. So it will be seen 
that, partly through merit, partly through inter- 
est, the sons cost their father comparatively 
little, and Samuel, the eldest (who, by the 
way, seems to me to have been hardly suffi- 
ciently appreciated by posterit}^ for he really 
was the mainstay of the family), helped largely 
with his purse, as well as his direction, in the 
education of his younger brothers. 

But Westminster, Charterhouse, and Christ 
Church combined could not afford a better 
trainer of youth than was found at Epworth 
Rectory itself. The early education .of the 
three sons and the whole education of all the 
daughters was conducted, and conducted most 
admirably, by Mrs. Wesley. No doubt she 
had good materials to work upon, for every 
member of this remarkable family appears to 
have had brains above the average ; but the 
training given by Mrs. Wesley, both moral 
and intellectual, was so perfect that her hus* 
band might have said of his daughters, as he 
said of his sons, that he gave them the best 
education that England could afford. Her 
system is fully described in a letter she wrote 
in her own pure and nervous style to her son 
John, at his special request, on the subject. 
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So far as Epworth is concerned, we have more 
to do with the girls than with the boys ; the 
latter were soon shipped off to school and col- 
lege, and saw very little of Epworth, except 
during their vacations ; but the girls were al- 
ways here. All the seven, Emilia, Mary, 
Anne, Susanna, Mehetable, Martha, and Kez- 
zia, were more or less good-looking (as, with 
such a father and mother, they could hardly 
fail to be) ; all were blessed with abilities 
which were sharpened to the finest possible 
point by their incomparable mother ; all were 
good girls, of spotless character; and, with 
one exception, all were of a sprightly disposi- 
tion, with a keen sense of humor. The bright- 
est of these bright gems were, perhaps, Patty 
and Hetty. Patty was of a grave turn, the 
facsimile of her brother John, both in person 
and mind ; Mehetabel, aJias Hetty, alias Kitty, 
was intellectually the flower of the flock. 
Much has been said, but not too much, about 
the mother's training; but they also owed 
much to their father. Among other things, 
the poetical talents and tastes which most of 
them possessed were clearly inherited from 
and trained by him, not her ; and a grand- 
daughter of Mr. Wesley assures us that all his 
children idolized him. 

They were a most united family ; but on two 
occasions there was a threatened rupture be- 
tween the rector and his wife. The first was 
in 1 701. It appears that for twelve years Mrs. 
Wesley was a Jacobite without her husband 
finding it out. But in the spring of 1701 he 
observed that she did not say Amen to the 
prayers for King William, and, being asked 
why, she replied that she did not believe him 
to be her king. Her husband, it is said, an- 
swered that if they had a different king they 
must have a different board, rode away to Lon- 
don in a pet, and did not return for a twelve- 
month. The length of his absence has been 
exaggerated, and it is incredible that he really 
meant to desert his admirable wife. But he 
had to go to London on the business of Con- 
vocation, which we know from history was sit- 
ting just at that lime, and it is quite likely 
that he went off considerably annoyed, for 
Epworth is a Crown living. King; William was 
his patron, and he naturally did not like to 
hear his benefactor treated as a usurper in his 
own household. Moreover, he had himself 
been one of the first to write in defence of the 
Revolution, and it must have been rather 
mortifying to his vanity to discover that his 
arguments had failed to convince his own 
wife. 

One more storm seemed about to arise ten 
years later, but it blew over. In 171 1 Mr. 
Wesley was again in London on Convocation 
business. During his absence there was no 
evening service at Epworth, so Mrs. Wesley 
used to read a sermon to her family at the rec- 



tory, and engage with thera in religious con- 
versation. A neighbor or two then dropped 
in, and by degrees the congregation swelled to 
200 ; — ^where they put them in the rectory is a 
puzzle. The curate complained to Mr, Wesley 
that a conventicle was being held in his house, 
and a correspondence ensued between the rec- 
tor and his wife, which the latter concluded in 
this characteristic fashion : '* y you do, after 
all, think fit to dissolve the assembly, do not 
tell me that you desire me to do it, for that 
will not satisfy mv conscience ; but send me 
yoxkx positive command, in such full and express 
terms as may absolve me from guilt and pun- 
ishment for neglecting this opportunity of do- 
ing good, when you and I shall appear before 
the great and awful throne of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.*' Mr. Wesley made no further objec- 
tions. 

Epworth was then even more isolated than 
it is now : with the exception of Mr. Hoole, 
the estimable Vicar of Haxey, a stray curate 
or two, and Mr. Wesley's brother Matthew, a 
surgeon, who made himself rather objection- 
able when he did come, few guests found their 
way to the rectory ; and the temale part of the 
rectory establishment rarely left home. 
Hence, perhaps, the ill-assorted matches 
which most of these fascinating girls made in 
th£ dearth of eligible suitors. But in the win- 
ter of 1 715-16 an uninvited and very unwel- 
come guest made his appearance — the famous 
Epworth ghost. 

Few ghost stories have been told by so many 
sensible and credible eye- or rather ear-wit- 
nesses. The two brothers Samuel and John, 
who were away from home, had the whole 
story written down for them by all who were 
concerned in it. So we have Mr. Wesley's 
and Mrs. Wesley's account; sister Molly's, 
sister Sukey's, sister Nancy's, sister Emily's — 
all but sister Hetty's ; also Mr. Hoole's, who- 
was specially brought over from Haxey as an 
unprejudiced witness ; and Robin Brown the 
man-servant's account to Jack ; and finally 
John Wesley published a full account for the 
edification of his followers in the Arminian 
Magazine, They all tell the tale m the most 
vivid and racy style, and the different accounts 
take up no less than thirty-six octavo pages in 
the appendix to the first volume of Mr. 
Sou they 's Life of John Wesley, 

Instead of repeating, not the thrice, but the 
ten times told tale, it will be better for me to 
confine myself to points in which my local 
knowledge of the house and of the mind of 
the Islonians, and, perhaps 1 may venture to 
add, my acquaintance with the period of his- 
tory in which it all happened, may suggest. 
The noises were heard in all parts of the 
house ; but, by putting two and two together, 
I think we may gather that the attic which is 
still called Jeffery's chamber (the spright was- 
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christened Jeffeiy by Emilia, after an old man 
of that name who had died on the spot) was 
the headquarters. Now this room extends 
over the whole length of the present Wesley 
house, having been built, it is conjectured, to 
receive the tithes, which were then paid in 
kind. It is so constructed that any noise 
\ made on the floor (which is of gypsum, a prod- 
uct of the Isle, pf which many floors were then 
made) reverberates in a remarkable way 
throughout the whole house. The room im- 
mediately below was the nursery, the scene of 
the ghost's earliest and most remarkable ex- 
ploits. Jeffery's chamber has a dormer win- 
dow, which is easily accessible from the out- 
sidv*:, and through which machinery could be 
easily let down. Some of the noises heard 
were as of a Jack being wound up and as of a 
mill turning. Now, was it likely that people 
from the outside would wish to play tricks 
upon the Wesley family ? Very likely indeed. 
Politics ran then, as they run now, very high 
at Epworth. At the time of Jeffery's appear- 
ance the country was intensely excited about 
the rival claimants to the throne. The ghost 
was clearly a political ghost. He was loudest 
and most offensive at family prayers when the 
names of King George and the Prince of 
Wales were mentioned. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Wesley, who was a staunch Jacobite, re- 
quested Jeffery to make no disturbance during 
the hour of her own private devotions — that is, 
between 5 and 6 a.m. — and Jeffery did not. 
It has been seen that ten years before Mr, 
Wesley gave violent offence to the Epworth peo- 
ple by voting for the Tories. But it may be 
thought that the ghost ought to have been 
pleased at this, for he was a Tory ghost ; he ob- 
jected to the prayers for King George, who was 
the nominee of the Whigs. True, but those who 
are acquainted with the history of the times 
will know that the Hanoverian Tory (and that 
was what Mr. Wesley was) was particularly 
offensive to the Whigs. Such a position 
seemed to indicate a desire to eat one^s cake 
and to have one's cake. If he was really a 
Tory he ought not to have prayed for King 
George, but for the king over the water. So 
it is quite conceivable that the same feeling 
which led to the beating of drums and firing 
of guns in 1705 might lead to the disturbances 
of 17 15. I admit that all the phenomena can- 
not be explained by the supposition that tricks 
were played by the neighbors. But may not 
imagination have played a part ? Traces of a 
credulous and superstitious frame of mind are 
clearly discoverable in the narratives of all the 
members of the family. 

The last twenty years of Mr. Wesley's in- 
cumbency passed without any striking incident. 
He held the living of Wroote in conjunction 
with Epworth for about seven years, during 
which he lived more frequently at Wroote than 



at Epworth. The Wroote of that day is %tigr 
matized by saucy little Hetty as 

** A place 
Devoid of wisdom, wit, and grace. ** 

Under the regime of my friend, the present 
Rector of Wroote, I have no doubt it is pos- 
sessed of all three. For about two of these 
years John Wesley was bis father's curate, 
until he was summoned back to college to act 
as " Moderator of the Classes and Greek Lect- 
urer." This high-sounding title has appeared 
to the uninitiated to indicate some grand posi- 
tion in the University, but in point of fact it 
only meant that he was called upon to do the 
work of a junior tutor in his own little col- 
lege. 

Mr. Wesley's end was accelerated by a fall 
from a wagon on the way to Low Melwood, 
where he rented some land, in 1731 ; he sur- 
vived the fall nearly four years, and died in 
harness in 1735 ; he was buried in Epworth 
churchyard, on the south side of the chancel of 
that church in which he had faithfully minis- 
tered for nearly forty years ; and it is a curious 
fact that the only other rector who is buried in 
the churchyard held the living for exactly the 
same period — my much-respected predecessor, 
the Hon. and Rev. Canon Dundas. The epi 
taph seems to me, with all due deference to 
Dr. Adam Clarke, who thinks it poor and in 
adequate, a singularly beautiful one, worthy of 
her whose composition it was, Mrs. Wesley. 
What more need be said of any poor mortal 
than that — *' As he lived, so he died, in the 
true Catholic Faith of the Holy Trinity in 
Unity, and that Jesus Christ was God Incar- 
nate and the only Saviour of mankind " ? 

Mr. Wesley was a pious and faithful parish 
priest, who left his mark upon his once-iurbu- 
lent, but by him much-reformed, parish. He 
was also a writer of no inconsiderable merit, 
though he has not won a place among the im 
mortals, and perhaps did not deserve to do so. 
There is a sort of perverted ingenuity about 
most of his literary work. What^ for example, 
could be expected from poems published un 
der the unpromising, not to say repulsive, title 
of " Maggots," his first, juvenile, work ? Who 
could answer satisfactorily such profound ques- 
tions as *' What became of the Ark after the 
Flood } " " How high was Babel's Tower ? " 
"What language was spoken by Balaam's 
ass ? " " Did Peter and Paul use notes when 
they preached ? " which are not abnormal speci- 
mens of the sort of questions which were asked, 
and laboriously answered, by Mr. Wesley in 
the Athenian Gazette^ a kind of seventeenth- 
century Nates and Queries, His poem on Blen- 
heim suggests invidious comparisons with Ad- 
dison's Campaign ; and though few will now 
endorse the estimate which contemporaries 
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formed of the Campaign^ fewer will deny that 
Addison had a far more, elegant and delicate 
touch than Wesley. His poem on The Life of 
Christ and his History of the New Testament 
in Verse are wonderful A?«rj de force; but it 
required a Milton to do justice to such lofty 
themes, and Mr. Wesley was no Milton. The 
extravagant laudations with which the first of 
these poems was greeted naturally provoked a 
reaction. The author was put on a pedestal 
from which a fall was inevitable. His poetry, 
instead of being admired, began to be laughed 
at. And yet it was certainly not without merit. 
His translation of the Great Hallel proved that 
at any rate one thing the great Laureate Na- 
hum Tate said of him was true ; it is far supe- 
rior to the version Nahum himself has given us ; 
and his last work, the Dissertations on the Book 
ofjoh^ shows that the writer, if not a poet, was 
at any rate a learned divine and an excellent 
Latin scholar. 

By far the best of the poems attributed to 
Mr. Wesley is Eupolis's Hymn to the Creator, 
But was it Mr. Wesley's ? Dr. Adam Clarke, 
who saw the original manuscript, tells us that 
the dialogue in prose which preceded it was 
in Mr. Wesley's handwriting, but most of the 
poetry in his daughter Hetty's. Now the 
poetry reaches a standard which Mr. Wesley 
never reached, but which Hetty did. Is not 
the presumption that Hetty was the author .? 
This would have been Dr. Clarke's opinion 
but for the classical allusions, which he thinks 
could only have been made by a first-rate 
classical scholar. This does not quite follow ; 
a judicious use of Lempriere may make a 
very poor scholar rich in classical allusions; 
but supposing that Eupolis could only have 
been written by one who was steeped in classical 
literature (as I think we may suppose), are we 
quite sure that Hetty was not ? At the age of 
eight she could read the Greek Testament in 
the original, is it not likely that so inquiring 
a mind would avail herself of the powers she 
possessed to become acquainted with the finest 
literature which the world has ever produced ? 
Here is a specimen both of the beauty and 
classical tincture of Eupolis : — 

" The feathered souls that swim the air, 
And bathe in liquid ether there, 
The lark, precentor of the choir, 
Leading them higher still and higher, 
Listen and learn the angelic notes. 
Repeating in their warbling throats ; 

I And ere to soft repose they go 

I Teach them to their lords below. 

On the green turf, their mossy nest, 
The evening anthem swells their breast. 
Thus, like Thy golden chain on high. 
Thy praise unites the earth and sky." 

" Liquid ether " is a bold reproduction of 
Virgil's liquidum athera^ and '' soft repose " of 
wioUem quietem. So far, however, from agree- 



ing with Dr. Clarke's opinion that ** it is with- 
out exception the finest poem in the English 
language," I doubt whether it is even the fin- 
est written by its author — supposing Hetty 
Wesley to have been the author. Its classical 
dress gives a coldness to it which is very dif- 
ferent from the strain in which she wrote of 
matters that touched her personally. 

Like most of her sisters, she was unhappy in 
her choice of a husband. The story goes that 
she was crossed in love, and rashly vowed to 
marry the first man who asked her. Presuma- 
bly the first man who asked was Mr. Wright, 
a plumber and glazier at Epworth. There are 
confiicting accounts about his respectability, 
but all agree that he was quite unfit to be the 
husband of the refined and highly educated 
Hetty Wesley. She felt herself mated to a 
clown ; and he, not unnaturally perhaps, pre- 
ferred the society he met at the public house to 
that of his Titania at home. But we owe Mr. 
Wright one good turn. Hetty's sad fate lent 
a tender pathos to her poetry which otherwise 
it might not have possessed. There are few 
more touching lines than those in which she 
apostrophizes her unappreciative husband. 
Here is a sample : — 

" O thou, whom sacred rites design*d 
My guide, and husband ever kind, 
My sovereign master, best of friends, 
On whom my earthlv bliss depends. 
If e*er thou didst in Hetty see 
Aught fair, or good, or dear to thee, 
If gentle speech can ever move 
The cold remains of former love. 
Turn thee at last — my bosom ease, 
Or tell me why I cease to please." 

The address contains nearly a hundred lines, 
all of the same exquisite tenderness as the 
above. Equally graceful are her address to 
her dying infant, her epitaph on herself, her 
address to her sister Martha, and her epitaph 
on her Uncle Matthew — in fact, all her poetry. 
One only wishes there was more of it. 

Mr. Wesley was very anxious that one of his 
sons should succeed him at Epworth. His first 
choice was Samuel ; " first," he says modestly, 
" because I am j:)ersuaded you would serve God 
and His people here better than I have done ; 
and secondly, from gratitude, or rather from 
plain honesty. You have been a father to your 
brothers and sisters, and have showed your 
piety to your mother and me in a very liberal 
manner, and have even done noble charities to 
my children's children." But Samuel was in 
failing health at the time, and he persuaded his 
father to choose John instead. John was at 
first very unwilling, but at last consented ; and 
if the application had been successful he would 
have become Rector of Epworth, and the 
whole course of Church history might have 
been altered. As it was, the connection of the 
Wesleys with Epworth ceased with the rector's 
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death ; and few traces of them now remain in 
the parish. But a special interest will always 
attach to the place, as the home for so many 
years of a family every member of which was 
more or less remarkable. — Rev. J. H. Overton, 
in LongmarCs Magazine. 



THE GENERAL ELECTION IN 
FRANCE, OCTOBER, 1885.* 

It had long been foreseen that the Opportu- 
nist party would come off very badly in the 
elections, to the advantage of the Right and 
the Extreme Left. This is precisely what has 
happened ; and the only surprise is in the se- 
verity of the defeat. On the 4th of October 
the Right gained more than a hundred seats. 
This is the capital fact. The ballots of the 
i8th still further increased the number, though 
they did not altogether justify the hopes of the 
Reactionists, intoxicated as they were with 
their success. Some of these elections will no 
doubt be invalidated, and a few fresh elections 
will take place, probably in January. But it 

[* Jules Simon, who contributes the subjoined paper to 
an English Review, was bom at Lorient, France, Dec. 
31, 181 4. After studying in institutions near his birth- 
place, he was made a tellow of Philosophy in 1835, 
taught philosophy at Caen and Versailles, and went to 
Pans upon the invitation of Victor Cousin, whom he 
succeeded in 1839 in the philosophical chair at the uni- 
versity of France. In 1846 he was an unsuccessful can- 
didate of the " Constitutional Left " for the Gonstituent 
Assembly ; to which he was, however, elected after the 
revolution of Feb. 1848, having, in the mean while, estab- 
lished a Review entitled La Libert/ de Penser, He 
took a prominent part in the political movements of 
the ensuing two years. After the coup d'etat of Dec, 
1851, M. Simon resumed his lectures in philosophy 
at the Sorbonne, but as he refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Emperor, his course of lectures was 
suspended. He devoted himself to literarjr pursuits, 
writing several esteemed works, among which are Le 
Devoir (iSw), La Religion NatttrelU (1856), La Libert/ 
(1859), and Z' Ouvriire (1863). In 1863, and again in 
1S69, he was elected to the Corps Legislatif from dif- 
ferent Constituencies, and soon became the recognized 
leader of the Republican party. When, after the down- 
fall of Louis Napoleon, the government of National De- 
fence was organized, M. Simon became Minister of 
Public Instruction. In 187 1 he was elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly, and was chosen by M. Thiers as one of 
his cabinet, still having charge of the portfolio of Pul> 
lie Instruction. He left this position in 1873, and resumed 
his seat among the members of the I^ft, who made him 
their President. In 1875 ^^ was elected a Senator for 
life. In the following year, Gen. McMahon being 
President, a new Cabinet was formed, in which Jules 
Simon was made Premier. The President was dissatis- 
fied with the policy of his Cabinet, and in May, 1876, 
virtually dismissed M. Simon from office, since which 
time we believe he has held no governmental post, al- 
though he has occupied several educational positions 
of high honor, and near the close of 1882 he succeeded 
M. Mignet as Permanent Secretary of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science. The works of Jules Simon 
are numerous, the latest which has come under our 
notice being his Diett^Patrii^ Liberti (1883). — Ed. Lib. 
Mag.] 



is by this time perfectly clear what the compo- 
sition of the new Chamber will be, and we are 
fairly in a position to enter on the discussion 
of it. Once it is seen that there is an indis- 
putable majority, a few seats more or less can 
make no difference to the general situation of 
parties. 

The Monarchical Right, which in the last 
Chamber reckoned only 90 seats, will in the 
new Chamber have nearly 200. Two hundred 
deputies are not, indeed, a majority ; but if they 
hold together they can decide the majority at 
pleasure. Such a union will not be easy, in spite 
of their electioneering alliance; it certainly 
will not be constant ; we must expect dissen- 
sions, and even passionate conflicts, between 
the two parties, neither of which can succeed 
but by the ruin of the other, and which are so 
profoundly dissimilar in their origin, their prin- 
ciples, their education, and their beliefs. But, 
divided as they may be in defence and in prepK 
aration, they can still cohere for purposes of 
attack. If ever ti.ey think that the moment 
has come for making an end of the Republic, 
we shall see them concentrate all their forces 
to back up the excesses of the Extreme Left- 
It is clear that the country is in their hands, 
and that it is in their power to make all govern- 
ment impossible. 

Now, how has this come about } Is it due 
to a monarchical reaction ? No one here be- 
lieves it for a moment — not even the parties 
concerned. The truth is, that the Opportunist 
policy had excited universal disgust. This 
policy consists, as its name implies, in follow- 
ing public opinion instead of leading it. A 
Cabinet may, under these conditions, prolong 
iis existence for a time by careful management ; 
but once it falls, there is nothing left of it, for 
it represents no interest and no political the- 
or}'. The Opportunists had wearied the country 
by their greediness for place. It was the gov'- 
ernment of a coterie ; and France was sacri- 
ficed to personal ambitions and self-sufficient 
incapacity. 

M. Ferry had struck two great blows— one 
at home, by Article 7 of the Law of Public In- 
struction, which was the beginning of the strug- 
gle with the clergy ; the other abroad, by the 
conquest of Tonquin. Throughout the whole 
of this last affair he went straight forward with- 
out ever consulting Parliament, and asked for 
credits only when the money was as good as 
spent. There is not a doubt that, had the cam- 
paign been successful, the Ministry would have 
been secure for a good while to come. The 
growth of our colonies and the success of our 
arms would have gratified the national vanity. 
It would not even have been necessary that the 
acquisition should in itself be advantageous to 
us. But it was one of those enterprises in 
which a Government stakes everything on the 
chance of gaining everything. The first reverM 
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was niin. The moment M. Ferry had fallen 
every one turned against him, even his noisiest 
admirers of an hour ago. The acts of courage 
and good sense which had marked his home 
administration were forgotten ; the real service 
he had rendered us in Tunis was ignored. The 
disasters in Tonquin oWiterated all. Our army, 
our fleet, our material of war, all were passed 
under examination, and every defect exaggera- 
ted. The sums expended were reckoned up 
and found to be enormous. The treasury de- 
ficit was investigated and amplified. In short, 
every one was exclaiming against the author of 
the Tonquin campaign ; and it was to this cry, 
within the ranks of the Republican party, that 
the elections took place. 

The Right had the same causes of complaint, 
exacerbated by party spirit and the rancors 
of the clergy and the magistracy. The clergy, 
even when they take no open action, are a 
great force in a Catholic country. In the rural 
districts they retain a powerful influence ; in 
the towns they have gained adherents since 
they have been made the objects of petty per- 
secution by the authorities \ and all women are 
on their side. All these causes taken together 
afford a sufficient explanation of the collapse 
of the late Ministry and of the Opportunist 
party which supported it. 

The electors have voted in one place for the 
Radicals and in another for the Right, in 
order not to vote for the Opportunists. The 
vote of the 4th of October is primarily a vote 
of censure. It would be a mistake to regard 
it as the prelude to either a Radical or a Mo- 
narchical resolution. France, as a whole, has 
a perfect dread of the red flag, and of every- 
thing which reminds her of 1793 , she has not 
forgotten Sedan, and she sees, moreover, that 
the Bonapartists are divided into two camps ; 
while the Orleanists, who certainly have made 
some progress, will not force themselves on 
the country, and they are a long way off being 
sent for. What the country requires is not a 
new form of government, but peace and tran- 
quillity under the existing form. This is as- 
suredly the meaning of the elections of the 4th 
of October : ** We want no revolutions, no 
wars, no rash adventures ; we long for secur- 
ity, for quiet, for economy ; we want to have 
done with meddlers, and blunderers, and uto- 
pists ; we want a strong government to pro- 
tect us, an industrious government to complete 
the economic organization of the country." 

I do not even believe that the country 
wishes for a change of persons. It is sick of 
the struggle for places ; and the available per- 
sonnel of office is so limited that it sees little 
use in continually changing one Minister for 
another. M. Grevy has but to lift a finger, and 
he will be re-elected in December ; M. Brisson 
and M. de Freycinet may stay where they are, 
if they only have the good sense to avoid idle 



and useless discussions and occupy Parliament 
with matters of business and important re- 
forms. 

It may seem strange that I should speak of 
a dearth of statesmen ; and indeed it is not 
really men that are wanting, but available 
men. The followers of M. Gambetta and M. 
Ferry have set themselves to make a return to 
office impossible for those who, while uphold- 
ing the Republican principle, have opposed 
their doctrines and policy; and thus they have 
stamped with unpopularity all that was left of 
courage and capacity in the great Republican 
party. I confess that I see no statesmen in 
all our Jacobin Mountain ; we have orators, 
we have tribunes; but unless some extraor- 
dinary metamorphosis takes place I do not see 
one who is capable of governing. They may 
have a Del^cluse among them ; they certainly 
have not even a Rossel. The Monarchical 
parties, on the contrary, and especially the Or- 
leanist party, are not without men. M. Bocher, 
M. Buffet, M. de Broglie are no mere orators ; 
but it would take a revolution to bring them 
back i and at present — ^just as truly as before 
the elections — a revolution can only become 
possible by the repeated and persistent fault 
of the Republic. 

But while I thus discard all idea of an ap- 
proaching revolution, I do not fail to recognize 
the gravity of the two salient facts of the elec- 
tions — the sudden incursion of two hundred 
Deputies of the Right, and the character of 
the Parisian list, composed, as it is, entirely of 
Radicals. It seems like two rumblings of rev- 
olution coming from opposite quarters of thei 
horizon, and as if France would have to decide 
either between the two Royalties she has in 
reversion or for the Republic of 1793, which 
now calls itself the Commune. Looking at it 
from a distance, all these threatening forces 
must appear to have made considerable wav. 
But I repeat that it is not so in the case of any 
one of them, and will not be, unless the Re- 
public, by its own misconduct, should itself 
lend them a helping hand. 

And now let us examine the nature of these 
forces, each in its turn. The Imperialist party, 
notwithstanding the terrible associations it had 
for us, was the greatest danger of the young 
Republic during its first years. It has now 
been almost annihilated by three successive 
losses — the Emperor, the Emperor's son, and 
M. Rouher. Since the death of the Prince 
Imperial, it has had no dynastic chief ; since 
the death of M. Rouher, it has had no states- 
man. Prince Jerome, who is a man of mark, 
has found means to alienate his own party; 
his son's revolt has given it the final blow. 
The Imperialists have, in this election, allied 
themselves with the Orleanists — an alliance 
which a short time ago would have seemed 
impossible, which must have been excessively 
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painful to both parties, and which in any case 
cannot last long. The result has shown the 
comparative decline of the Bonapartists, who 
have secured only eighty-five or ninety seats 
out of a hundred and ninety-seven. There is 
desertion in their ranks. More than one of 
their leading men has gone over to the Orlean- 
ists. The party is crushed for the moment ; 
and it is doubtful whether it can ever rise 
again. 

It is quite otherwise with the Orleanists. 
The number of seats they have gained is very 
considerable; and this is the more remark- 
able, because the help of their allies has been 
neither very active nor very trustworthy — 
witness the position of the Due de Broglie in 
the Eure. The leaders of the party are united, 
estimable, and esteemed. All the princes are 
distinguished men — some of them men of very 
high distinction indeed. They have no ter- 
rible record against them like that of Sedan. 
The dislike of the pure Legitimists goes for ab- 
solutely nothing. We have here, then, a real 
party, which must be reckoned for in any fore- 
cast of the future. But there are two obsta- 
cles to its immediate accession, and the first 
of these lies in the very nature and character 
of the party itself. It is not one which can 
resort to a coup d'etat. Its policy is to hold 
itself in readiness, but to make no advance. 
It is essentially a party of non-compulsion. 
Its leaders have, as their actions have repeat- 
edly proved, a sincere regard for legality and 
a horror of provoking civil war. The other 
obstacle is on the side of the electorate. It 
may be taken for certain that if the two hun- 
dred candidates who have just been elected 
had said to their constituents : "Vote for me, 
that I may go to Paris and overthrow the Re- 
public," not one of them would have been re- 
turned. They did not lower their flag or con- 
ceal their preferences ; but the country, which 
knew their opinions, knew also their discretion 
and their impotence. I will go so far as to 
say that, if the Government will show itself 
frankly conservative, they will support it — a 
course which will do them infinite honor. I 
do not forget the 24th of May, nor yet the i6th 
of May — no one can imagine it possible for 
me to forget them. But these are not the 
same men ; this is not the same party ; death 
has made terrible changes in its ranks ; and 
circumstances are no longer the same, either 
among them or around them. 

The news of these two hundred Conserva- 
tive elections has somewhat diverted attention 
from what is happening in Paris, which never- 
theless it is impossible to disregard. Paris 
has greatly changed since the funeral of M. 
Thiers, and even since that of M. Gambetta. 
Out of the thirty-eight Parisian deputies only 
four were elected on the 4th of October. M. 
LfOckroy, M. Floquet, M. Anatole de la Forge, 



and M. Brisson alone obtained the necessary 
majorities. The scrutin de liste is so tedious 
and complicated a process, when it is a ques- 
tion of electing as many as thirty-eight dep- 
uties, that on the morning of Saturday the loth 
— six days after the election — it was still un- 
certain whether the result would be officially 
known by night. It was a serious matter, foi 
the law requires that a full week at the least 
should elapse between the publication of the 
original result and the repetition of the proc 
ess; and hence, if the result had not been 
obtained on Saturday, the second ballot must 
have been postponed from Saturday the ifth 
to Sunday the 25th. This long duration of 
the process of continuing the votes will cost 
the city of Paris, which has to maintain the 
tellers, a million francs; and is in itself a proof 
of the state of confusion we are in. On all 
hands we have committees, with no partic- 
ular claim to authority, publishing their various 
and very different lists, all composed of names 
one hardly knows at all, or of names one 
knows only too well, and dreads accordingly. 
Moderate men like M. Fr^d^ric Passy allow 
themselves to be put forward in evil company. 
We find in the same list the names of Cabinet 
Ministers and names which one can only de- 
scribe as those of rebels. On the day of the 
ballot the voters will meet in the sections, list 
in hand, and ask each other, *' Do you know 
them ? " and nobody will know more than ten 
or twelve of the names in any one list. Even 
of those, many will only be recognized as hav- 
ing figured on the benches of the last Chamber. 
What, for instance, are the 'claims of M. 
Roques de Filhol? What services has he 
rendered ? Whose candidate' is he ? Why is 
he selected to stand? As to M. Basly, we 
know who he is. M. Basly is the aubergisU 
who led the strike of Anzin. That is his only 
distinction. These gentlemen are not yet 
elected — they are as yet but candidates for 
election ; but we may in any case be very sure 
that no member of the reactionary parties, nor 
yet any moderate man, unless perhaps M. 
Passy, will have a chance. All our Paris Dep- 
uties will be either Communists or Radicals. 
It is not a {>leasant prospect. I may add that 
they will not all be of the highest standing in 
the matter of intelligence and education. 
Paris is still the city which, having to choose 
between M. de R^musat and M. Barodet, 
chose M. Barodet. 

I do not dispute the gravity of the situation. 
It would be very great indeed if we were still 
living in the days when a revolution in Paris 
was necessarily accepted by the whole of 
France. The Commune, quite involuntarily, 
has done us the service of altering that. 

We thought, indeed, in 187 1 and 1872, that 
it had done us the further service of ridding 
us forever of those who make a trade of civil 
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ir, by striking a sufficient number of their 
<lupes to terrify the rest. Nothing short of 
this would have been an adequate compensa- 
tion for the moral and material ruin that it 
•wrought. But this it did not do. At a certain 
moment it suited the personal policy of Gam- 
betta and his friends, who were looking round 
for the means of supplementing their majority, 
to recall from exile these same mischievous 
and turbulent spirits, who have no other pur- 
suit than that of social strife, and to grant an 
amnesty to those whom they had misled. This 
latter measure was, indeed, more explicable 
than the former, but it destroyed all the good 
which was to be expected from a just and ex- 
emplary severity. We have now got back our 
whole personnel of revolt ; and we have got 
them back exasperated by their sufferings at 
the galleys, uplifted in their own eyes by the 
ovations which greeted their return, and per- 
suaded that their day of vengeance will come. 
Thus, through the selfish recklessness of a few 
politicians, the whole value of the lesson has 
been lost, for which both victors and van- 
quished had paid so heavy a price. 

But one thing the amnesty could not take 
from us. It has been proved to demonstra- 
tion, and that by the Commune itself, that 
henceforth a riot in Paris does not mean a rev- 
olution in France. Paris had accustomed 
the country to follow her blindfold. It had 
taken armies to do it under the first Republic, 
but it had been done ; by the time the Revo- 
lution was over it was an understood thing. 
The Empire, with the strong centralization it 
created, completed the work and fairly estab- 
lished the siipremacy of a city from which 
€very impulse proceeded and towards which 
every movement converged. A monarch took 
possession of the Tuileries, and France ac- 
knowledged her master. The Tuileries were 
sacked by the populace, and a Committee in- 
stalled at the Hotel de Ville ; in that Com- 
fnittee France recognized the new Government. 
Of course the new Government had thirty-five 
millions of enemies in the provinces i there 
was no doubt about it; but the Governmental 
machinery worked for it as it had worked for its 
predecessor, and the thirty-five million enemies, 
without becoming a whit less hostile, became 
thirty-five million subjects. This is the state 
of things from which the Commune has deliv- 
ered us. It held possession of Paris for sev- 
eral weeks, and it never held possession of 
anything but Paris. In Paris it exercised the 
most absolute dominion ; it had more guns 
than any insurrection before it had ever been 
able to muster; there was nothing it felt 
bound to respect, neither law nor constitution, 
neither compact nor tradition nor religion ; it 
decreed and executed without hesitation con- 
fiscations and burnings and massacres. It 
went so far as to send out its mandates over 



the length and breadth of the country And 
foreseeing that a telegraphed order migA,t be 
hardly enough to ensure obedience, it sent its 
emissaries to all the great towns to support its 
commands. Yet all this notwithstanding, it 
remained a purely Parisian insurrection, con- 
fined, besieged within the circuit of the 
fortifications; and it would not even have 
lasted its two months had not the Government 
been anxious to spare the innocent population 
and to put down the insurrection without de- 
stroying the city. Henceforwards Paris is no 
longer France, it is only Paris. The general 
in commifnd of a corps d*arm/e who should now 
receive an order signed by General Eudes or 
some other imaginative leader would at once 
put by the document in a place of safety, to 
produce it a few days later before a court-mar- 
tial. We may therefore regard a revolution 
by insurrection as henceforth impossible. 

Even a riot, a mere Parisian riot, has be- 
come, if not impossible, at least in the highest 
degree unlikely. The old battlefields of insur- 
rection no longer exist — those crowded dis- 
tricts with high houses and narrow streets, 
which, closed up with huge barricades, and 
bristling with guns at every window, could be 
turned in a few hours into impregnable for- 
tresses. The broad roads which have been 
opened out in every direction throughout the 
city at once make it available for the manceu- 
vring of a regular army, and quite unmanage- 
able for partisan warfare. We have an able and 
resolute governor ; we have the forces of the 
municipal guard, the gendarmerie of the Seine, 
the corps of police, and a large garrison ; we 
have a ring of fortifications around us, and 
railways in readiness to bring up fresh regi- 
ments at need ; we are, in fact, so thoroughly 
furnished with the means of immediate repres- 
sion as to leave no excuse to those who in- 
dulge their fancy with vain terrors of revolt. 

VVe may add that no thought of an appeal 
to arms exists in the minds of the people. 
The suggestion is very rarely put forward in 
the clubs, and when it is, it is by no means in- 
tended CO awake the thunder of the cannon, but 
only the gentler thunder of a little cheap ap- 
plause — and even this it sometimes fails to do. 
Besides, the clubs are not the place for it. It 
is in the secret societies that a rising of this 
sort is concocted ; and we have now no secret 
societies. The old leaders know very well 
that they have not a general among them — and 
that we have. The populace which, up to the 
4th of October, allowed them to go peaceably to 
the poll, would not show the same indulgence 
if they should venture to draw the trigger. 
The newly elected candidates of the Parisian 
masses, much as they are to be dreaded as leg- 
islators, have nothing of the rioter in them. I 
must admit that there are three or four of 
them for whom I cannot answer, as I know 
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nothing whatever about them except the syl- 
lables of their names ; but I can answer for 
thirty-four out of the thirty-eight, and it almost 
stands to reason that the other four will be of 
the same mind. The faubourgs are perfectly 
aware of it, and like them none the less. No- 
body means fighting or imagines it possible. 
As I said before, a revolution of the old sort is 
out of the question ; and a mere rising is so 
improbable that it cannot reasonably be 
reckoned among the chances of the future. 

Does it follow, then, that French society is 
open to no attack, and that the present form of 
government may defy every effort of its ene- 
mies on the Right and on the Left ? Assuredly 
not, There is one other force which may yet 
imperil the French Republic and even society 
itself. This force lies, not in the hands of 
this or that pretender, nor of any mob of an- 
archists, but in those of the Republic itself. 
Already the Republic has made large use of it, 
not knowing what it did ; and it has thereby lost 
much of the solidity which it possessed six 
years ago. Many wise and earnest men, who 
desire to see reform without revolution, are 
asking themselves in dismay whether this force 
is to be set in motion once again, at a moment 
when there is hardly a blunder left to make. 

If the Government had eyes to see, the indi- 
cations afforded by the action of the electorate 
tre this time plain enough to guide it. On the 
one hand there is a strong movement in the 
direction of moderate ideas; on the other 
hand, there is a distinct though a much less 
massive movement in the direction of extreme 
ideas. Now a Government is necessarily 
bound to attach itself to that side which brings 
it an accession of strength — the moderate side, 
and to avoid that side which threatens to 
weaken it — the side of extravagance. Again, 
looking at it from another point of view, we 
find that the elecrions give proof of a general 
and deep-seated uneasiness. The Government 
may be sure of the adhesion of the country in 
setting aside all those questions which simply 
tend to increase this uneasiness, and in en- 
deavoring by every means in their power to 
further the resumption of business and to re- 
lieve the depression of iiidustry and agricul- 
ture. Once started on this path, it will have 
the country with it ; and Parliament, notwith- 
standing the equivocal position in which the 
elections have placed it, will have no choice 
but to follow. 

But will it enter on this path? If it does, 
all is well for a long while to come. But I 
fear that it will do just the contrary. I am 
not speaking in particular of M. Brisson's 
Ministry ; I am speaking of the Ministry, 
whether his or any other, which is to be the 
final upshot of the efforts at present being 
made by the party leaders. M. Paul Bert has 
already spoken the word by which all may be 



lost : " We must give the helm a turn to the 
left." To forsake your own programme in 
order to approximate to that of the Irreconcil- 
ables — this can only mean an attempt to re-en- 
force your majority by catching the votes of 
the Irreconcilables. M. Paul Bert belongs to 
the Opportunist school, for whom the art of 
government consists in obeying the majority of 
voters during the elections and the majority of 
deputies during the session. This may be in 
conformity with the spirit of universal suffrage ; . 
but universal suffrage thus carried out, cohi- 
pletely sacrifices capacity to mere multitude- 
It creates a million-headed tyrant, against whom 
there is no resource, no appeal, no right even 
of remonstrance. It is not the art of govern- 
ment, but the art of suicide. Instead of having 
a Minister who leads the majority, we have a 
majority thinking and deciding for the minis- 
ter. 

Now the parliamentary majority begins at 
the benches where M. Ribot, M. Germain and 
M. Philippoteaux used to sit, and ends at those 
over which M. Cl^menceau exercises his Irre- 
concilable sovereignty. It is a good way from 
the top to the bottom ; there is room between 
the two for several republics. In addition to 
the difference of opinion between the Republi- 
cans down below and the Republicans up 
above, there is also the difference of character. 
Hitherto, the character of the Moderates has 
been accommodating ; the character of M. Cle- 
menceau and his friends has been uncomprom- 
ising. These two words explain the whole sit- 
uation. M. CMmenceau has plenty of talent, 
but he is the only member of his party that has. 
Or let us add, for justice' sake, M. Camille Pel- 
letan. That makes two ; there is no third. As 
to their theory of government, it would need to 
be applied for but one single hour for every one 
to see the hopelessness of it. On the lower 
benches, on the contrary, there is knowledge, 
experience, foresight, wisdom ^ but with all 
this, a spirit of compliance which approaches 
timidity, and is even not far removed from cow- 
ardice. The Moderates know that the Govern- 
ment wants force, but they have not themselves 
the force to carry out their convictions. The 
wishes of the Radicals are wild enough, but at 
any rate they stick to them. Do what it will, 
the Government may count on the sorrowing 
fidelity of the Moderates ; what it wants is the 
support of the Irreconcilables, and as the 
Irreconcilables never give way, it has to give 
way to them, or go without their votes. In 
this way a majority of 380, composed of more 
than 300 members who are always ready to 
yield, and fifty members who never yield at all, 
is practically a majority of 300 victims and 
fifty oppressors. The consequence is that, 
under the pretext of blind obedience to the ma- 
jority, the majority is always being trampled on. 
It is hardly likely that M. Cl^menceau should 
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take the trouble to stir up a riot. It 13 not 
even necessary for him to make a speech. To 
make himself master of the situation, he has 
nothing to do but sit quietly in his place. 

Such is the outcome of the Opportunist the- 
ory. It suppresses the executive, by placing 
it at the mercy, not, as it professes, of the ma- 
jority itself, but of the uncompromising section 
of the majority. 

Whereupon, this is what happens : a hand- 
ful of Radicals command the majority, which 
• commands the ministry, which governs France. 
All this is done under the shelter of the Con- 
stitution ; but it really is the Constitution of 
1793 — a single Chamber, governing through 
its Committees. 

In proportion as the situation develops, it 
will become more and more evident that it is 
so. And this is why I maintain that the Re- 
public is preparing to die by its own hand if 
it turns the helm towards the Extreme Left. 
The Republic must stand or fall by her own 
act. Either her moderation must save her, or 
her extravagances must destroy her. All other 
perils are purely imaginary. — Jules Simon, in 
TTu Contemporary Review, 



AN ANGLO-SAXON ALLIANCE. 

Events are bringing England face to face 
with the supreme problem of her destiny. Oth- 
er problems rise and seem from time to time 
all-absorbing, but their import often changes 
before a magazine article can be got to press. 
<Jreat Britain's relation to Greater Britain is 
still her greatest question. Wayward colonies 
are now forcing it upon England. Imperial 
exigencies are forcing it on the colonies. The 
very propounding of it during the past year by 
prominent statesmen was a step which cannot 
be retraced. 

The delicacy of the problem and its difficul- 
ty are proved by the unanimity with which 
those who discussed the matter in London 
deprecated the formulation of any project. It 
was unanimously postponed because no one 
had anything to propose that any one else 
would listen to. In the search for a modus vi- 
•vendi, Mr. Forster, the leader of the movement, 
has fallen back on the proposal made by Lord 
Grey in 1879, that all questions of foreign and 
colonial policy should be submitted to a coun- 
cil which should include representatives of the 
various colonies. 

There are two things of which all the pro- 
moters of this movement seem convinced — 
first, that the federal principle has been suc- 
cessfully tried under the British Constitution 
in Canada, and, secondly, that it should be 
immediately adopted by Australia, upon which 
it has been urged by the Home Government. 



In planning her future, Australia will give 
Canada's eighteen years' experiment more than 
the passing glance which has contented her 
advisers. What will she find ? A Federal 
Government with which each of the Provinces 
is at feud — a disjointed succession of popula- 
tions whose strongest political feelings are 
their provincial jealousies. 

Ontario's Puritan majority has a traditional 
quarrel with the clerically controlled majority 
of Quebec, wielded in a mass, as Celtic peo- 
ples usually are, and used as the fulcrum of 
federal power. The Ontario Premier, one of 
the " fathers of confederation,'* declared at 
one of the Westminster conferences last year 
that confederation had wrought for Canada 
nothing but good. Had he been asked what 
was the greatest of the blessings confederation 
had wrought, he would probably have put fore- 
most the divorce between his Province and 
that of Quebec, with which it had before been 
somewhat unequally yoked as a single Prov- 
ince. By that event Ontario's war with Que- 
bec was changed into a war with the Federal 
Government, and provincialism has day by day 
grown stronger within her borders. At the 
time of speaking Mr. Mowat was, as legal 
representative of his Province before the Privy 
Council, in the very flush of a victory over <he 
Dominion. 

Ontario, in her own bucolic phrase, is the 
milch cow of the Dominion. Being by far the 
largest consumer, she is to a like extent the 
largest taxpayer. She resents the fact that 
the levying and distribution of a revenue to 
which she chiefly contributes are practically in 
the hands of the minor Provinces. She ob- 
serves with concern the alarming increase of 
the National Debt, which is practically largely 
her burden. She sees each of the other Prov- 
inces in turn demanding and obtaining "better 
terms" — that is, amendments in their favor to 
the financial conditions of the federal compact, 
and feels herself robbed. Her Premier's last 
words at the late session of her Legislature 
were to the effect that the provincial cry had 
proved a very useful one, and was likely to be 
heard again. 

That the French Province of Quebec should 
jar with her Anglo-Saxon surroundings is but 
natural. Hitherto the attitude of her people 
has been defensive, but a new ferment seems 
now to be working. Mutterings seem to rise 
from subterranean forces whose magnitude is 
yet ungauged. The race idea which during 
the present half-century has risen to importance 
in European politics has found its way to the 
surface in Canada, and it is this rather than 
any political quarrel with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment which makes provincialism the chief 
war-cry of both Rouges and Bleus. 

The French Canadian race now numbers 
perhaps two millions, half of whom live in Que- 
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bee. They bold frequent continental race re- 
unions, in which Quebec is spoken of as Can- 
ada lapatrU, This race forms 80 per cent, of 
the population of this Province, and, by reason 
of its phenomenal fecundity, is fast gaining 
ground, not only in it, but in all the surround 
mg States and Provinces. The French Cana- 
dians are divided in politics, and differ also in 
the extent of their attachment to the Church, 
from the veriest extravagances of Ultramontan- 
ism to a mildly anti-clerical attitude. But in 
this matter of race loyalty, there is a passionate 
unity. It is called patriotism, but it is not 
patriotism towards the Dominion. The French 
race elsewhere is unsuccessful at colonization, 
its weakness in this respect being partly due 
to its lack of increase, which renders emigration 
and enterprise unnecessary and the peopling 
of new countries difficult. To this character- 
istic the French Canadians are a startling ex- 
ception, being probably the most prolific race 
in the world. Where adventure fails, thrift 
stands by them, and as the English race moves 
westward the French expands and fills every 
vacancy and interstice. In fact, it is driving 
the more expensive race before it. This peo- 
ple, in its romantic hours at least, idolizes its 
language, and holds sacred every severing 
characteristic, and now distinctly aspires to 
form a new France occupying the whole north- 
east' corner of the continent. This hope is 
warranted by the rapid extension of its occu- 
pancy, but not by the prosperity of purely 
French localities. From these emigration is 
rapid. 

Of the Acadian Provinces, Newfoundland 
remains out of the federation, a standing pro- 
test against it. The other three are the only 
Provinces in the Dominion which have a com- 
mon character and common interests. Of these, 
Nova Scotia was unwillingly made part of the 
Dominion by a moribund provincial Govern- 
ment, which thereby secured continued power 
without an appeal to the people. New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island were induced 
by gifts of railways to accept the union. 

The interests of these " Lower Provinces " 
were maritime. Their business was with the 
United States and other countries rather than 
with Canada. To be tied commercially to Can- 
ada was to them a bondage which proved real 
as well as sentimental, as their nominal tariffs 
gave place by degrees to the high protection 
which now prevails in the Dominion. Secur- 
ing the Canadian market was to them but a 
poor return for the shackles put on their for- 
eign trade. Annexation has been freely spoken 
of in their Boards of Trade, and secession has 
been very seriously mooted in at least one of 
their Legislatures. A motion at this year's 
[1885] session of the Nova Scotia Legislature 
demanding restoration to the condition which 
existed before confederation was not directly 



voted down, but laid aside pending a new and 
vigorous demand at the door of the Dominion 
Government for the rights of the Province. 

The Province of Manitoba was cradled in 
rebellion. Canadian rule had to be established 
there by a military expedition under Colonel 
Wolseley. The present population, largely 
from the older provinces, has no sympathy with 
the religious and sentimental fractiousness of 
the early half-breeds — has, in fact, just beer> 
eagerly in arms putting down a similar rebel- 
lion farther west. Yet the bitterness towards 
the Federal Government is intense, and no 
party can aspire to power without blustering 
against Ottawa. While dollars were being 
poured out upon the prairie faster than seed 
wheat, the Manitobans were too busy scram- 
bling for them to quarrel much with the railway 
company that controlled their business and 
enjoyed fabulous privileges over their territory, 
or with the Government which furnished the 
money. But when the golden stream slack- 
ened, and painful depression followed the or- 
gies of the " boom," monopoly imposed from 
without, protection which could not pretend to 
serve them, and the retention by Ottawa of the 
Oown lands, the soil of which would supply 
their extravagant needs, became gigantic 
wrongs. The crisis of this year's session of 
the Manitoba Legislature was, as in the case 
of Nova Scotia, a struggle between a less and 
a more revolutionary policy, in which the less 
extreme party prevailed for the time. 

The public opinion of the North West Ter- 
ritories is a reflex of that of Manitoba, as their 
half-breed rebellion is an exaggerated repetition 
of the former one. 

British Columbia, whose marriage settlement 
was based on the promise of a trans-continen- 
tal railway to be finished within ten years of 
1871, has been ever since in a constant fever 
of recalcitrancy with intermittent threats of 
secession. The Chinese problem, on which 
the voters of the Province hold the most ad- 
vanced Hoodlum views, raises another differ^ 
ence. The Province is at this writing in open 
revolt on the subject against the Dominion 
veto of its anti-Chinese Bill of last year, which 
it has re-enacted and put in force. The differ^ 
ence will have to be settled as the crude econ- 
omists of the Pacific shall dictate. 

The proposal which recently took shape in 
Jamaica to add to this unharmonious and in- 
compact group a population consisting of fif- 
teen thousand whites and a third of a million 
of negroes of various shade, and without votes, 
was unwise. The governmental problems of 
West Indian plantations are so foreign to those 
of Canada that they will have to be wrought 
out separately. 

These facts bring us to the question how 
federation, which elsewhere has tended power 
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fully towards integration, has produced less 
satisfactory results in Canada, and that in spite 
of special precaution. To avoid the troubles 
'wliich had so often arisen in the United States 
out of the doctrine of State rights, and which 
culminated in war, the founders of the Cana- 
dian Union vested all undefined and residuary 
powers in the Federal Government, gave it a 
veto on the acts of the Provinces, and added 
the magic syllable con to federation. On the 
j>oint whether this difference is calculated to 
fulfil its object, or to increase provincial jeal- 
ousy toward the Federal Government, I have 
formed no opinion. 

A more noteworthy difference between the 
two federations lies in the fact that in spite of 
much mutual ill-will, the American Colonies 
^vere forced together by extreme necessity aris- 
ing out of a common external peril, and that 
the United States, in spite of its self-secluding 
policy, cannot cease to have external relations 
calculated to engender a common patriotism 
and pride of country. External relations, be- 
ing of common interest, are almost sure to 
evolve centripetal forces, while questions be- 
tween the members of an alliance are nat- 
urally disjunctive in their tendency. Canada, 
by reason of her secondary position as a de- 
pendency, has no nationalizing external rela- 
tions except a war of tariffs with the United 
States, ostensibly devised for this very pur- 
pose, and called on her side a national policy. 
She has no external centripetal forces except on 
the one hand a gentle pressure from England 
in favor of confederation, and on the other 
the certainty that the only probable result of 
disintegration would be absorption into the 
United States ; a consummation which, though 
it has almost all the material advantage in 
its favor, is still offensive to the sentiment 
of the great majority. Annexation remains 
the traditional bugbear by which politicians 
can always create a diversion in their favor. 
American domination over our railways was a 
cry used effectively by the " Grits " when Sir 
John Macdonald's Government was ousted 
for a time in 1875. American domination 
over our markets was the cry with which the 
** Tories " in 1878 turned out Mr. Mackenzie. 
The lack of national sentiment in Canada 
is evinced by the fact that the words " na- 
tion " and " national," freely used in this pa- 
per, have never come into use in the country 
as applicable to things Canadian, excepting 
always to the tariff, the uncomely adjective 
and substantive " Dominion " being the only 
phrase known. Provincial feelings are, as we 
have seen, supreme, and, with certain excep- 
tions, British sentiment i^ also very strong. 
The exceptions naturally are the French Ca- 
nadians, the Roman Catholic Irish, who are 
numerous, and the American and foreign ele- 
P?ents. 



Affectionate loyalty towards Britain has 
thus far withstood the long and strong pull of 
the attraction of gravitation, it might more 
precisely be called the attraction of cohesion, 
which necessarily exists between two homo- 
geneous and absolutely contiguous bodies. It 
has withstood also the severer strain of repel- 
lent forces from the mother country. English 
feeling toward Canada was, in the earlier con- 
sciousness of the present active generation of 
Canadians, chiefly associated with unasked-for 
assurances, dropped by Colonial Secretaries, 
echoed volubly by the Times, and caught up 
by every commercial traveller, that, if Canada 
wished separation, England would not for a 
moment stand in her way. The occasion of 
this language was of course the manifest diffi- 
culty of defending Canada against invasion 
from the United States an(jl actual disturb- 
ances to the peace of the empire through her 
dependency, in which the latter was usually 
the sufferer from the quarrels of the former. 
To the Canadians, however, among whom the 
ancient doctrine of allegiance still survived, 
the proposal that Canada should secede wa« 
treasonable, and the innuendo that her people 
desired it was received with proportionate 
resentment. 

Of these feelings England has at length 
taken note. The colonists are now credited 
with being " passionately loyal." Canada 
has, indeed, just received a passionate and 
somewhat embarrassing hugging from her 
mother country for an expression of active loy- 
alty which unfortunately seems to have died 
with the sound of her Premier's voice. Sir 
John Macdonald, when in England last year, 
promised for Canada that in England's need 
she would equip at her own expense a mili- 
tary contingent. When afterwards questioned 
in Parliament whether Canada had offered 
England any military assistance, he stated 
that no such offer had been made. Even yet, 
however, the habit of contempt for the depen- 
dency betrays itself, the more disagreeable 
that it is unconscious. In addressing Cana- 
dian audiences the Englishman, no less than 
the American, forgets the boundary line, and 
seldom fails so to mix his compliments as to 
make it evident that he forgets that he is not 
in the United States. It seems to be left to 
Canadians alone to preserve the memory of 
the fact that their country is in the British 
Empire. Evidences of the absence of reci- 
procity are calculated to put a strain on that 
attachment with which are bound up the high- 
est sentiments of British Canadians as a peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has with thankless per- 
sistency pointed out that the circumstances 
which nurtured this attachment are not per 
manent ; social life is no longer dominated by 
British officers and officials. The removal 
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ffom towns, once glorified by the pomp of mill* 
tary pageantry, of the last remnants of garri- 
sons and Imperial parade has deprived the 
latest generation of emblems calculated to 
produce most potent impressions. Nor is loy- 
alty much re-enforced by those who leave the 
olcf country to find homes in America ; from 
that typical Englishman, Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
who intentionally passed Canada by, holding 
its separate existence to be an obstacle to the 
harmony of our race, down to the most disaf- 
fected son of Erin, the majority of emigrants 
from the British Isles prefer both in sentiment 
and practice the United States to Canada. 
Canadians pride themselves on speaking Eng- 
lish and not American, and on retaining Eng- 
lish as distinguished from American manners, 
yet the assimilation of the two kindred peo- 
ples goes on, and •cannot but go on. 

Should the bond of British attachment ever 
give way, the immediate occasion is likely to 
be some sudden chill or sense of slight, but 
the underlying cause will be the sense of in- 
completeness which must be felt by a people 
neither British nor foreign, and having no 
place among the nations. This is of course a 
complaint which applies equally to all the col- 
onies. 

The reason why I have gone at such length 
into the circumstances of Canada is that, for 
several reasons, the country seems to be the 
pivot of the question of Imperial federation. 
Here the question is ripest. Here the gravest 
difficulties surround it. Here has been tried 
that experiment of confederation on which 
the advocates of Imperial union partly rest 
their case. A writer in the Nineteenth Century 
says : " Here we have before us, within the 
Queen's own realms, not only a precedent for 
federation, but also a demonstration of the 
ease with which it can be adopted, and the 
benefits accruing therefrom." 

The relations of Australia to the same 
problem are very different from those of Can- 
ada, and are in some ways less perplexing. 
Australia is sea-girt ; she has common inter- 
nal interests. Federation has not yet inter- 
vened to develop intercolonial friction. Aus- 
tralia's population is homogeneous, the most 
British in the world. This population in- 
creases fast, and as the native element super- 
sedes the imported, Australian patriotism de- 
velops with startling rapidity. Australia has 
the choice of her own destiny, and its proba- 
bilities contain no humiliating element. Can- 
ada, on the other hand, is shadowed by a 
doom, distasteful if not disadvantageous, in 
the fact that her destiny is controlled by a 
neighbor. To English Canada, moreover, 
the steadily encroaching tide of a non-com- 
mercial and determinedly alien race, as it saps 
and mines to its fall one stronghold of com 



tnerce after another, raises a certain appre- 
hension in the mind of every one who looks 
beyond the present century. 

Full citizenship in the commonwealth of 
man can only be reached by the Canadian ia 
one of three ways . by Imperial federation, by 
Canadian independence, or by union with the 
United States ; the last contingency being 
familiarly known by the single word annexa- 
tion. 

The Canadians have been kept too busy hj 
the rapid expansion of their own country to 
have much time to speculate with regard to is- 
sues that can in any way be postponed, and, 
though they have all along felt that this pro^ 
lem was before them, few of them have apy 
opinion as to its solution. They are at las^ 
however, beginning to ask themselves whicJ 
of the three consummations is their destiny. 

Federation of the Empire has been hitherto, 
it must be confessed, generally thought Utf 
pian. Independence has been more or less di» 
tinctly advocated by a Bohemain clique abou^ 
Toronto, which some ten years back deco- 
rated itself with the grotesque sobriquet of th< 
Canada First party. Whatever influence thi? 
coterie has exerted has been rather destructive 
than constructive, as no spirit of nationalism 
has manifested itself in the literature of the 
country. The reason of the ineffectiveness oi 
the independence movement is to be looked 
for in the fact that its votaries have only a 
half-hearted belief in their goal being anything 
but a way station upon a sliort road to annex- 
ation. This last alternative has an outspoken 
and very able advocate in the person of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, who stands publicly speaking 
almost alone in that pronounced attitude. 

I need not add anything to what has been 
of late so enthusiastically said in favor of the 
federation of the colonies. That idea, once 
dismissed without thought, seems now to be 
in influential quarters heartily accepted, but 
every attempt to give a body to the shadowy 
idea has proved as fatal to it as to the Lady of 
Shallott's mirror. The idea of federation 
would have the hearty good-will of all Cana- 
dians, with the exceptions above mentioned, if 
it were proved capable of offering any form to 
their imagination. 

The purpose of this paper is to point out 
that no such scheme including Canada could 
look for permanency that did not also, pro- 
spectively at least, include the United States, 
and further, that, in the interests of all the 
parties to it, a pan-Saxon alliance is not only 
desirable, but possibly an early necessity. 
The former of thes^ propositions need not be 
much further enlarged upon. The United 
States has Canada in many respects in her 
power, whether England be her ally or not. 
She could probably conquer it but she will not 

Should the two countries continue as now 
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to exclude each other's commerce, Canada, if 
the proportionate difference of population con* 
tinues to increase, would be at an ever-grow* 
ing disadvantage with the United States. 
This result need not, however, be feared. 
The protective system will break down, and 
freer intercourse will make the two peoples 
more and more valuable to each other and 
strengthen the hold of the greater over the 
less. 

Commerce and ethnical influences run east 
and west much more readily than north and 
south, and this in spite of the fact that one 
would naturally seek in diverse climates for 
complementary products. Still, proximity 
and homogeneity are the great factors of in- 
tercourse, and we may probably without gross 
unfairness rudely apply the law of gravitation 
to the attractive forces operating between like 
masses of population. 

Taking the centre of population of the 
United States somewhere in the north of Ohio 
with a westward tendency, and that of Canada 
at Montreal with a north-westward tendency — 
and in this guess we are probably roughly 
right — we find that between the two popula- 
tions there is no great average distance. If 
we could find out the financial or business 
centres, they would probably be still nearer 
together. What is more, the line from one to 
the other seems to be coincident with, not 
across, the prevailing direction of commerce. 
The only barrier, therefore, to the utmost 
commercial intercourse is an artificial one. 
There is nothing but a political line to hinder 
Montreal from doing a large part of the trade 
of the American West, in which she has now, 
except as an exporter, no share. Even as 
an exporter she is entirely at a disadvantage, 
as exports are limited by imports. 

Canadian confederation, when it took place, 
was an expedient devised to meet a political 
exigency. There was a deadlock between 
parties in Canada, neither having a working 
majority : there was a Government in Nova 
Scotia that dared not appeal to the people. 
New exigencies might produce new revolu- 
tions, and, if the experience of Nova Scotia 
were repeated, annexation might come about, 
not only without an appeal to the people, but 
in spite of a people notoriously hostile. 

The United States might itself take steps, 
as hinted by one of the candidates recently 
contending for the Presidency, to develop such 
an exigency. Federation with- England would 
not make this less likely, although it would 
certainly make it less palatable. Such an ul- 
timate intention was the obvious meaning of 
Mr. Seward's purchase of Alaska in 1867. 
The United States has been too much occu- 
pied settling her own territories to occupy her- 
self about Canada. But her spare ground is 
fast becoming organized, and she is at length 



beginning to take more interest in the neigl^ 
bor around which she has already flung a pro- 
phetic embrace. 

It is not to be supposed, at a time of the 
world when the children of England are play- 
fully picking up stray bits of territory the size 
of European kingdoms, that these other sons 
of our Viking race will not be taken with the 
fever of expansion. Precluded by their sys- 
tem, or at least by their traditions, from seek- 
ing dominion abroad, they will, in spite of oft- 
repeated expressions of indifference, be more 
and more covetous of contiguous territory in- 
habited by a people capable of exercising their 
suffrage and sharing their self-government. 
Disclaimers of any desire for increased terri- 
tory have preceded every previous expansion 
of the United States, just as they have pre- 
ceded every new protectorate established in 
England. Queen Elizabeth slipped the faces 
of her pet pirates and then annexed their ac- 
quisitions ; the Queenslanders and the Cape 
Colonists count on a like treatment to-day. 

Canada, while she is unwilling to abnegate 
her British allegiance, is unable permanently 
to renounce her paramount interest, which lies 
in commerce with the United States, along 
whose border her populations form a fringe 
three thousand miles long and about a hun- 
dred miles broad, stretched along a single iso- 
thermal, and having in consequence no ade- 
quate variety of climates or products. That 
plan only would fully solve her problem that 
would secure to her at once her British citi- 
zenship and the freest and fullest intercourse 
with her all-important neighbor. 

Such being Canada's relation to the scheme, 
it would appear that England is reduced to the 
dilemma of giving up, in part at least, the plan 
of federation or of enlarging its scope to the 
extent I have suggested. I claim no original- 
ity for this proposal. A paper ascribed to Sir 
Richard Cartwright, late Canadian Minister of 
Finance, appeared in a London journal in 187 1 
in which an appeal was made to the English 
public in favor of an Anglo-American federa- 
tion. The reasons therein urged have grown 
stronger with the lapse of fourteen years. 
England is represented as in a position of per- 
ilous isolation in Europe, having no hope of 
sympathetic and genuine good- will from any 
European Power. This, it was said, she could 
only look for from her own kindred once cast off 
by her folly and too long kept in estrange- 
ment by her indifference, but probably ready» 
if shyly at first, yet cordially, to meet any gen- 
uine and frank approaches from the still re- 
vered mother countr\'. There was no reasoa 
to forecast the ultimate failure of such an 
overture, yet even if unsuccessful " the mere 
fact of its having been honestly made could 
do more than any other possible act on the 
part of England to banish every remnant oiC 
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irritation and ensure such a cordial under- 
standing as migiit perhaps gain for her in the 
spirit what she failed to gain in the letter." 
There was, the writer thought, far less danger 
of a oenflict of interests between the members 
of the proposed union than between the vari- 
ous States and Provinces comprised in the ex- 
isting confederations. 

Finally, it was urged that, seeing that the 
United States was then the second and Can- 
ada the fourth of maritime Powers, the possi- 
ble alternative of a commercial coalition be- 
tween Canada and the United States might in- 
volve the loss by England of her maritime 
supremacy. This last vaticination is as yet 
far from being accomplished. High tariffs 
have effectively postponed it. Public opinion 
in the United States is already on the balance 
between the doctrines of Protection and Free 
Trade. The adoption of the latter principle, 
which the progre^ of events must shortly en- 
force, is likely to be followed by such an ex- 
pansion of maritime enterprise as will before 
long dispute England's monopoly of the seas> 
and by such commercial prosperity as will 
make London no longer the necessary centre 
of gravity and focus of the race and of the 
world. The population of the United States 
is already greater than that of all other Anglo- 
Saxon countries put together, and its rate of 
increase is also greater. Eased of the suicidal 
burdens just referred to, that country should 
advance during the rest of the century with 
splendid strides and, before long, the conti- 
nental destiny vaunted by her theorists will be 
found to set far too narrow bounds to her ad- 
venture. Am I wrong in surmising that, if 
once the star of empire should cross the sea 
and Greater England begin to assert control 
abroad, the mother of nations, bereft of her 
offspring, might insensibly pass into the hon- 
ored but uncoveted condition of empress dow- 
ager of her former domain, and might even, if 
left to her own resources, have increasing anx- 
ieties with regard to the Power that is devel- 
oping in Central Europe t 

I would picture for her a different destiny. 
We have seen the German race drawing to- 
gether till Germany now rules Europe, and 
even the possession of two Imperial Houses 
will hardly stand in the way of its desire for 
further consolidation. A German-Austrian al- 
liance would probably with ease impose its 
joint will on Europe. 

England rules her own hemisphere outside 
of Europe. Russia may threaten, France may 
annoy, but neither can displace her. But 
when Germany commences a foreign empire, 
it is time for England to count her strength. 
There is no sea and no land where war can be 
made in which England would not be the 
ffreat sufferer from it. What England wants 
M power to impose peace throughout her wide 



protectorate, make annexations unnecessary, 
and to bid marauding cease. Such power 
would be the early result of restoring the 
unity of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Is such a restoration possible ? I am not 
prepared to propose an immediate and intimate 
federation. Leave that to time; what is 
wanted now is an alliance on the most liberal 
terms that it is possible to suggest. There is 
nothing to hinder the completion of the Postal 
Union as it now exists between the United 
States and Canada, so that whatever is posted- 
in one country at home rates is delivered with- 
out extra charge in the other. There is a 
great deal to hinder a Customs Union — that 
must come after great changes in the internal 
economy of Protected countries ; but the alli- 
ance would tend to that end. There is no rea- 
son why extradition should not be as complete 
as between the States of the American Union 
or the kingdoms of Great Britain, making each 
country entirely responsible for its own admin- 
istration of justice. This will soon have to b* 
done between the United States and Canada. 
There is no reason why Copyright and Patent 
regulations should not cover the whole area, 
and, most important of all, there is no reason 
why there should not be a common citizenship, 
so that a man, by simply transferring his dom 
icile, would enter on all the rights of citizen 
ship in his new home. 

It is not, perhaps, generally thought hof» 
small a change would have to be wrought to 
accomplish this great end. It was formerly 
held that an American whose father had bee» 
born on British soil, or before the Revolution, 
could not be refused British citizenship, be 
cause England had never regarded his father 
as an alien. It would be just as harmless fot 
England to adopt all American citizens as 
some of them, while it would be much more 
reasonable and agreeable. The United States 
receives all British subjects into full citizen- 
ship after being domiciled within her borders 
for a term, but only on taking an oath for- 
swearing allegiance to the Queen, whom ther 
have all their lives revered. This clause of 
the American oath of allegiance may have 
been natural in the days of feud, but it is use- 
less, offensive, and unnatural now, and de- 
prives the United States of many a citizen of 
the most desirable kind, while it attracts those 
who have been disloyal at home. It is a relic 
of hatred, and ought to be removed. This 
system of joint citizenship might be followed 
by such openings to preferment as England 
now places before her colonial subjects. 

There might further be an agreement to act 
together to protect the highways of commerce 
and to see that neutral peoples, especially 
weak and barbarous ones, were not trespassed 
upon. Such acts would need to be agreed 
upon by negotiation or possibly under safe- 
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f^ards even by a common council appointed 
for the purpose. Such an agreement might 
indeed be spoken of by critics as equivalent 
to annexing all the world, and so to some ex- 
tent it would virtually be, if other nations re- 
fused the arbitration of the new Power and 
extorted the exercise of force ; but so long as 
tbey did not do so all things would remain as 
they are. Such an alliance would be a grand 
step towards the goal which visionaries set be- 
fore them of a federation of man which would 
settle all differences by arbitration. 

Meantime, it would accomplish many of the 
ends of such a federation. If this Power 
made a rule against all forcible seizure of ter- 
ritory, and insisted that its armaments should 
never be used for aggrandizement, but only 
to impose righteousness and peace, it would 
make the soldier's profession at last a worthy 
one. 

Without much argument, the vision here 
presented will commend itself. But it will 
raise immediate questions as to its possible 
accomplishment in view of the different genius 
of the.two peoples. It is to be acknowledged 
that the difficulties are great, much greater as 
regards the United States than as regards 
Great Britain. The traditions of the former 
country are very strongly against all entangle- 
ments outside of America. She is as yet in 
no equal need of fortifying her power. She 
has all the advantages which Great Britain 
has at home from isolation, without being em- 
barrassed with dependencies that are not like- 
wise water-walled. Moreover, the plan could 
not be carried far without making the coun- 
tries, to some extent at least, partners in war. 
If the United States were in a position to 
need an army or a navy, this would be an ar- 
rangement which would give her an enormous 
advantage, but she is fortunate in having no 
such needs. 

As things are now, such a partnership 
would look like a gratuitous and expensive 
entanglement in things with which she has 
nothing to do. It has, however, been hinted 
that this state of happy indifference to foreign 
affairs, except where a sufficient number of 
voters demands her interference in the inter- 
nal economy of other households, is one that 
can only be maintained so long as her present 
Chinese wall remains standing, and that must 
soon be broken down by reason of expansive 
forces acting from within. 

Once the nation's mighty domain fails to 
afford abundant scope for the adventure of her 
sons, she will have a Stanley in every land ; 
once her commerce is unfettered, her Vander- 
bilts will again have ships on every sea. 

The spirit of adventure is strong in this 
cowboy generation. The wilds of the west, 
heretofore full of Indian nomads, picturesque 
rancheros, and lawless miners, are rapidly 



becoming a settled country, tame with the 
monotony of civilized conventionality. 

The national hatred of England, which has 
had its hundred years' innings, though far 
more loud, has never been so deep as the 
sense of kinship and filial respect which lies 
beneath it. The empire on which the sun 
never sets has always afforded young America's 
highest realization of earthly grandeur. Dan- 
iel Webster's passage about the drum-beat of 
England circling the globe is learned by heart 
by every schoolboy, and its theme has of late 
been brilliantly reclothed by a popular orator 
of the day, the Rev. Joseph Cook. Amer- 
icans, moreover, speak the English language, 
and in the commonwealth of letters count 
themselves English. 

The continental doctrine of Monroe was the 
offspring of an age which looked for the mil- 
lennium of all peoples in the establishment of 
popular government. Its operation would be 
to make the American look for his natural 
allies among the revolutionists of Spanish 
America. The American is finding, however, 
that he owes his liberties more to the heritage 
of his race than to the elimination of monarchy 
and feudalism from his national Constitution. 

If an alliance between England and the 
United States seemed reasonable to a respon- 
sible statesman in 187 1, it is certainly more so 
in 1885. If then there were signs of the 
decrease of international antipathies, there is 
now every sign of a remarkable turning of the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and of 
the children to the fathers, omen of a better 
age. If then the commercial policies of the 
two peoples were as the poles apart, there is 
now a reasonable prospect that national exclii- 
siveness is about to yield to international cor- 
diality. If England was then hopelessly aris- 
tocratic, she has now taken power from the 
hands of the Lords and the landlords. If the 
United States was wedded to her eighteenth- 
century Constitution, she is now the scene of 
movements to secure a non-political civil 
service, a permanent judiciary, and, most 
noteworthy of all, responsible government. If 
Englishmen did not then know Canada from 
the United States, they are now crossing the 
sea in streams to study the future centre of 
their race. If Americans then held everything 
English • in contempt, they are now largely* 
ruled by English ideas and modes, the two 
countries assimilating rapidly as they know 
each other better, and both are beginning to 
see how great a wealth they have in each 
other's kinship. They are more ready now 
than ever, not only to see good in each other, 
but to realize the splendid vision suggested by 
a permanent alliance. To England the alli- 
ance is desirable, as the future of the race 
seems undoubtedly as much connected with 
America as with England; to the United 
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States it is desirable, as the past of the race 
belongs inalienably to England, as England 
possesses an expansive elasticity which the 
United States envies, and as the alliance of 
the two countries would bring all the waste 
places of the earth under the asgis of the joint 
Power, whose common flag would be a mes^ 
senger of peace to the world. 

My conclusion is that no federation of the 
Empire will be complete which does not make 
room for the whole of Greater Britain. — John 
Redpath Dougall, in The Contemporary Re- 
view. 



WITH THE HUNGARIAN GYPSIES. 

The sun has gone to rest behind the distant 
tree-fringed horizon; the last golden gleam 
has faded from the west, and the shades of 
twilight lie soft and warm upon the bosom of 
the landscape. Not a sound is heard save the 
gentle movements of our four lean horses as 
they browse the long dry grass. The solitude 
is oppressive, as casting our eyes on every 
side, and following the circle that dimly sep- 
aiates earth and sky, we see no vestige of 
human habitation or sign of life whatever, and 
we feel alone in the presence of the Infinite. 
Presently, however, we descry a dark object 
of some sort about a hundred yards from us in 
the direction of Fiired ; it might be a bush, or 
cluster of scrub, for aught else that it looks 
like in the indistinct light, only we know that 
the place it now occupies was vacant but a few 
minutes ago ; moreover, so far as we can de- 
termine at this distance, it is moving. 

The Bakony forest, once infested by high- 
way robbers, is not far off^ — a district even 
now said to be not wholly free from them. 
At such an hour, and amid the prevailing 
stillness, everything is suggestive. Why may 
not the dark mass now before us prove to be a 
band of these marauders ? The stealthy man- 
ner, too, in which they have stolen upon us, 
gives strength to our suspicions, and fills our 
minds with wondering expectancy of anything 
but an enviable kind. We are not left long in 
uncertainty at any rate, for a fire kindled in 
the region of the doubtful spot indicates the 
existence of peaceful travellers like ourselves, 
come to anchor for the night in the great 
puszta^ where inns are few and far between — 
just such a party in fact as the traveller may 
often come across when bivouacking in the 
great Hungarian Plains. 

Our guide, however, hints at the probability 
of their being gypsies, adding that if so, being 
itinerant blacksmiths, they might be able to 
repair our britzska, an accident to which has 
necessitated our remaining where we are for 
the night Hastening in the direction to 



ascertain the truth or otherwise of his surmise, 
he soon returns with the tidings that they are 
indeed gypsies, amongst whom are the very 
gang we met yesterday on the hills above 
Fiired, and one of whom I had sketched ; but, 
so far as he could see, they appeared to be 
horse-dealers on their way to or from some 
fair, rather than blacksmiths. 

Neither of these declarations is by any 
means reassuring, and the feeling with which 
we regarded them yesterday when sketching in 
the bright, sun-lit vineyards above the lake, 
was vastly different from that with which we 
regard them now, under the sombre influence 
of Jgray twilight ; and we do not at all relish 
the prospect of sleeping in the " open " with 
so uncanny a folk as the Hungarian Czig&ny 
(gypsies) — a romantic incident we had no 
ambition to encounter in our travels ; and 
deeply do we deplore the unlucky circum- 
stance that obliges us to bivouac here. Our 
guide, on the contrary, is in high glee, assur- 
ing us they will be cheerful company for the 
long hours of night, and apostrophizing his 
favorite deity, further observes that *^ Der 
Teufel I they are not such a^bad Herrschaft 
after all, if you only know how to take them." 
Then a sudden thought occurring to him, he 
proposes utilizing them at once, and getting 
them to boil our kettle over their camp-fire. 

We had happily made ample provision for 
the necessities of the inner man before start- 
ing, or we should have found ourselves in a 
sorry plight, brought thus unexpectedly to a 
standstill in these inhospitable wilds. Whilst 
we unpack our stores, Andris, awaiting the boil- 
ing of the kettle, opens out our batteriede cuu 
sine^ exhibiting for the first time all the minia- 
ture pots and pans in fujl array. Nothing had 
been omitted, the tea-pot, the frying-pan, the 
Venetian cazarola, the toasting-fork, and all 
the small etceteras, fitting one into another so 
compactly that the whole formed a perfect 
" traveller's joy." 

After taking silent note of the contents of 
the provision-basket and withdrawing from its 
depths a roasted fowl, he suggested — for 
amongst other good qualities, Andrds possesses 
a " frugal mind " — that the weiss Fleisch^ as he 
termed the wings and breast, should be left to 
be eaten cold at the morrow's breakfast, whilst 
the legs converted into a savory stew by 
means of red pepper — a condiment which 
enters largely into every species of Hungarian 
cookery — and some slices of sausage fried as 
an accompaniment, the whole would, if served 
rechi brennend^ furnish quite as respectable a 
meal as the gnddige familie could under the 
circumstances expect. Our consent having 
been given to these magnificent proposals, the 
little man goes hurrying off with the stew-pot 
in one hand and the frying-pan in the other, 
like some mischievous sprite or Erd-Mdntir 
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€hen^ and is soon lost sight of in the interven- 
ing darkness, but only to be recognized again 
a few moments later, crouching over the gypsy- 
fire, scanning the elements of his cookery like 
a he-witch engaged in the preparation of some 
unholy philter, or mystic spell. 

No scene could possibly be more pictur- 
esque, the group of bronzed-faced, unkempt 
gypsies of both sexes, and their mop-headed 
children, all squatting on the ground, consti- 
tuting a picture for an artist. The glow of 
the fire not only lights up their many-colored 
rags, but creates beyond its radius a zone of 
intense darkness which contrasts oddly with 
the pale, cold gray of the surrounding twi- 
light, and causes strange alterations of glow 
and gloom. Close to our own place of biv- 
ouac squats Jozsef, our Jehu, who having man- 
aged to scratch a few sticks together — no one 
knows where, for there is scarcely a bush or 
brake to be met with within a mile of our en- 
campment — is busily occupied in cooking for 
himself and Andres some unctuous compound 
which smells remarkably like tallow ! In it he 
is throwing tough morsels of black bread, and 
his honest ugly face, suffused by the savory 
exhalations, looks as oily as that of a negro. 

By the time we have partaken of our re|>ast, 
by the feeble light of a candle, stuck camp- 
fashion in an empty bottle, twilight has faded, 
and "black-b?/ night" enclosed all things far 
and near within its gloomy curtain. Wrapping 
ourselves in our bundaSy we follow with our 
gaze the stars, on their silent track through 
space, and note how some rise red from be- 
hind the horizon and travel upwards to the 
zenith, whilst others seem to rise above it but 
to set again, like those loved ones who come 
on earth to bless us for awhile, and th^n 
leave again with naught but their shining path- 
way to tell us whither they are gone. It is 
interesting, too, to watch the movements of 
the gypsies, who, having cooked and eaten 
their evening meal, are flitting to and fro, now 
appearing, now disappearing in the darkness, 
like demons of unrest, as they pitch their tents 
for the night. 

Philanthropists have attempted to civilize 
these wandering children of the plains, but 
without success. The orthodox, thorough- 
going Czig&ny is a creature incapable of being 
civilized, and he clings with the greatest te- 
nacity, not only to his nomad, vagabond exist- 
ence, but to all the ancient superstitions of 
his race. The gypsies, like the Jews, muster 
strongly in Hungary, and number upwards of 
150,000. They are said to have taken refuge 
in the cpuntry, from the cruelty of their Mogul 
oppressors, and been suffered by King Sigis- 
mond to establish themselves here under the 
title of " new settlers." 

Notwithstanding their ragged and vagabond 
appearance, many of them are anything but 



poor, for besides being musicians, they are 
the only blacksmiths in the land, and by these 
two sources of gain they manage to earn a 
good subsistence, and have occasionally been 
known to amass eonsiderable wealth. They 
also, as we have previously seen, frequent 
fairs in the character of horse-dealers, so that 
the Hungarian gypsy, viewed in his social as- 
pect, is a much more important individual than 
his English brother, and is in fact, as he has 
been very aptly designated, the ** hanger-on 
of the Magyar." No festivity ever takes place 
without his being summoned to enliven it with 
his soul-stirring music, he invariably accom- 
panies the cz&rd&s or national dance, and in 
some parts of Hungary it is, or until very re- 
cently was, the custom for a gypsy band to 
attend a funeral procession to the cemetery. 
Wherever the traveller goes in Hungary, the 
Czigdny is seen. With his long cart, on which, 
huddled together, sU his wife and ragged chil- 
dren, he travels from village to village, his 
destination usually being one of the 2000 fairs 
which take place annually in this country; 
and whether travelling along with his little 
worldly all, or encamped under the blue ex- 
panse of heaven, he forms one of the most 
picturesque and characteristic features of Al- 
fold scenery. 

Later in the evening, Andrds, who has been 
striking up a violent friendship with our 
swarthy neighbors, comes across to where we 
are sitting, and begs us to pay them a visit. 
Familiarity by' this time had rendered them 
far less terrible; the air was chill, and the 
warmth of their fire tempting, so nothing loth, 
we followed him to the camp, carrying as a 
flag of truce the sketch I took of one of their 
party yesterday. 

At first they appeared to regard our pres- 
ence in their midst as an intrusion : several 
withdrew and took refuge in the surrounding 
darkness, while one and all were evidently not 

a little embarrassed. Observing this, L 

immediately withdrew from his pocket his 
cigar case, and after offering one of its con- 
tents to each person, began to smoke vigor- 
ously, whereupon their shyness vanished all 
at once, and they seemed to feel that both he 
and they, by the simple agency of the univer- 
sal and peace-inspiring weed, were linked to- 
gether in one common brotherhood. 

Since last we met they had added consider- 
ably to their numbers, and now created quite 
a formidable camp, consisting as we after- 
wards learnt of three generations. The 
thoughtful Andres had fetched a bunda^ and 
having spread it for us, we crouched round 
the fire with the rest. Opposite sat Jozsef, 
at home with himself and everybody else, the 
firelight causing his long black locks to glis- 
ten, but by no means rendering his counte* 
nance less sinister in expression ; two women 
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dad in parti-colored rags sat beside him, and 
"Gorgio" though he was, he seemed to have 
no difficulty in comprehending their universal 
lingo. 

Waxing bold by degrees, the g}'psy I 
sketched yesterday came and stood behind 
me. He was a delicious specimen of pictorial 
tatters, mellowed by every vicissitude of wear 
and weather. His brawny chest lay bare to 
the elements, whilst his broad, slouching, felt 
sombrero^ dragged into every possible degree 
of limpness, shading but not concealing his 
beetling brows, rendered him a fitting study 
for a Rembrandt. What a rich mingling he 
forms of warm brown, and black, and amber, 
and how beautifully he " composes " with the 
clear azure of the background in my sketch ! 

Holding it towards the fire, so that its light 
may fall upon it, I show him the representa- 
tion of himself and his surroundings, which 
seems to interest him immensely, and he at 
once recognizes, with wondering admiration, 
the faithful rendering of a long rent in the 
sleeve of his outer garment. It is a good like- 
ness, he admits, " barring " the tent, in regard 
to which there is evidently something very 
wrongly delineated; he shakes his head in 
such a melancholy manner, and looks at it 
with such large sad eyes, that I summon An- 
drds to the colloquy, through whom he tries 
to explain that, in reality, the canvas is ar- 
ranged over the front poles where they cross 
.►ach other, in quite a different way from that 
m which I have represented it in my sketch, 
mnd bidding me come across to one of the 
tents, he gives me ocular demonstration of the 
fact, and I soon ascertain the cause of his dis- 
approbation. The canvas or blanket which 
constitutes the tilt is made sufficiently large to 
cover a much greater space than that which 
it is intended to enclose ; and by this means, 
left loosely over the transverse pole, it is wide 
enough to admit of being dragged forward so 
as to form, as it were, a broad strong belt 
which, passed between the two upright poles 
just where they cross each other, secures them 
firmly together, whilst the covering thus drawn 
forward, forms the fulness which closes the 
entrance to the tent when necessary. 

Convinced of my want of "truth," I con- 
soled him by acknowledging it, and there was 
something very pathetic in the loving way he 
not only spoke of but looked at his tent, the 
only embodiment to him of the sacred word 
" home." From the gentle rustling? and varied 
breathings that proceeded from the interior, 
it seemed to be as full as a nest of little birds, 
and the gypsy, lifting one of the flaps, dis- 
played a mother and several children huddled 
together at the farther corner as if to keep 
each other warm, while just within the en- 
trance was an old man maintaining a sitting 
posture, and whining peevishly. 



" I am old," he cried, clutching the corcr- 
ing of the tent nervously with his long thin 
fingers, "and I cannot walk." 

" But you can see and hear as well as either 
of us, father," replied the gypsy, consolingly. 

Like the old woman, however, who said — o« 
being reminded by her clergyman that the 
Almighty had been very good to her — that it 
was all very well, and it might be true, but if 
so, " it was all taken out of her in her corns/' 
the veteran retorted almost fiercely — possibly 
seized at that instant by a severe twinge of the 
sciatic nerve — that he might well have some^ 
thing pleasant, for the pain in his limbs gave 
him no sleep at night nor rest by day. Re- 
joining L , I find him, in the absence of our 

interpreter, conversing, or rather trying to ren- 
der himself intelligible, to three or four men, 
who are squatting on the ground near him, 
and of whom he is asking various questions. 

" How many miles can you travel in a 
day ? " 

" Eight, or even ten, in the pussta, but not 
more than five or six sometimes in the moun- 
tains." 

"Where are you travelling now?" 

"To Stuhlweissenburg." 

»* What for.?" 

" Only for a change of country, and to turn 
an honest kreutzer by selling our wares." 

" Of what do they consist ? " 

Without replying to the question, one of the 
men, who had hitherto been the spokesman 
of the party, hastened to a neighboring cart, 
and brought therefrom a large basket filled 
with 'wooden articlies very neatly executed, 
consisting chiefly of spoons and bowls for 
culinary use. 

" These are what we make," he exclaimed, 
" and we take them for sale at the towns and 
villages on market days." 

" How did you come by that lamb ? " in- 
quired L ^^of the same man, treading on del- 
icate ground, and pointing to a spot hard by, 
where a fine juvenile specimen of the Oyis 
strepsiceros was tethered. 

This was a query rather too straightforward, 
even for a gypsy, to answer without hesitation, 
on the spur of the moment. There was an 
awkward pause, broken at length by a ruf- 
fianly-looking fellow, who until now had not 
spoken, but who, awake to the emergency, 
and rousing himself at last, exclaimed in a 
mean, puerile tone of complaint : 

" Oh ! The people in the villages we paas 
through are good sometimes to the poor, hon- 
est Czigany folk, and help them along with a 
trifle such as a fowl, or a lamb, or so." 

And as he lay on his back smoking, he 
verily looked just the sort of fellow to excite 
sympathy in the benevolent mind ! Tethered 
a short distance beyond the camp, but hidden 
by the surrounding darkness were several 
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horses; and, from the frequent neigning and 
stampeding that proceeded from that direction, 
we were led to imagine that they belonged to 
a type of animal very different from the miser- 
able and lean Rosinantes — the beasts of bur- 
den which had drawn the carts on the way 
hither, and were left to graze at will on the 
opposite side without fear of their straying. 

" Bitangf''' exclaimed L to me in an un- 
dertone, throwing the end of his cigar away ; 
bitang being a Magyar terra applied to stolen 
cattle. 

Possibly they were so, but horse-stealing is 
not by any means " made easy " in this coun- 
try, in which the stringent laws regarding the 
possession of these quadrupeds bear evidence 
to the low state of morals of some sections of 
the community at any rate, who are not per- 
mitted to sell a horse without previously pre- 
senting to a member of the constabulary, or 
some other official appointed by government 
for the purpose, a document duly signed by 
the magistrate of the town or village at which 
the purchase has been made, and in which 
document a full description is given not only 
of the animal in question but of the manner in 
which its possession was acquired. Without 
such document, no horse is admitted for sale 
at any fair, on which occasions bureaux are in- 
variably erected and presided over by officers 
of the constabulary, whose duty it is to in- 
spect these /brw///*:?, and to which both sellers 
and purchasers of horses have to repair, be- 
fore either transaction can be completed. 
Here the seller has to deliver up his ** pass," 
when another is made out and placed in the 
hands of the purchaser, which again contains 
a full description of the animal and its ante- 
cedents. 

There are no doubt instances in which even 
these preventive measures have proved una- 
vailing, and ways been found of evading 
the law; but the precautions I have stated 
must at any rate be a check on the proverbial 
cupidity of the ** wandering tribe." Should a 
horse awaken the suspicion of the Pandnrok 
or Hadjuky and its pedigree seem of doubtful 
origin, it is impounded for a year, during 
which time it is advertised at every police- 
station throughout the country, until cither the 
true owner comes forward to claim the bitang 
as his long-lost steed, or the person whose 
ownership was doubted can prove beyond all 
question that he obtained it by lawful means, 
when it is delivered up to him again. Whilst 
the suspected animal is kept by the police in 
durance vile, it is let out on hire by the author-- 
ities ; but whether, in the case of the ^^ persecu- 
tor's " suspicions proving to have been incor- 
rect, any compensation is made to the unfortu- 
nate individual who has lost the use of his 
horse during the i>eriod it was kept in bitansdg 
^pound), I cannot say. Probably he has to 



rest satisfied with the ultimate recovery o{ his 
rightful property, and like those in our own 
land, who having been unlawfully suspected 
of some crime, tried for it, and found innocent, 
he will be consoled by receiving a ** full and 
free pardon " at the hands of a benevolent 
government. 

The Hungarian gypsy pretends, in common 
with his English prototype, to be ignorant of 
all laws, and entertains a natural horror of 
the Iladjuk (policeman), regarding him as the 
obnoxious embodiment of some superior 
power, the precise nature and essence of which 
he affects not to understand. He maintains 
his universal character f-^r pilfering, but has 
many redeeming qualities, lie is strongly 
attached to the aged of his kind, as well as to 
little children ; and many instances are re- 
corded of noble self-abnegation on the part of 
these poor outcasts during the troublous wars 
which devastated Hungary in the last century, 
and ma-y arc the romantic legends possessed 
by the Magyars concerning them. 

But however much he may differ in his sur- 
roundings, in his consistent habit of humbug- 
ging^, and necromancy, the gypsy is the same 
liere as clscwhorc; and whether wandering 
over the great Alfold of Hungary, or bivouack- 
ing in the green lanes of pastoral J^ngland, he 
is the same mysterious and mischievous waif, 
getting a living somehow, anyhow, by fair 
means or foul, as it suits his purpose at the 
moment. And whilst linj^ering in their midst, 
we feel more than ever how utterly different 
they are from (he rest of the human race, that 
there is a key to their strange life which we 
**Gorgios" do not possess, a secret freema- 
sonry that renders them more isolated than 
the veriest savages dwelling in the African 
wilds, and a hidden mystery hanging over 
them and their origin, that we shall never be 
able to fathom. 

Greater far than the pseudo-sympathy that 
frequently exists in the minds of the Magyars 
of the lower class for the Czigdny, whilst hold- 
ing them in utter contempt, is that which even 
in these enlightened days is entertained, not 
only by the peasantry, but even by some of 
the small "landed gentry," for the szeg/ny 
leg/ny. This appellation, signifying " poor 
lads " — a term gencrically given to all Hun- 
; garian brigands, — is no doubt owing to the 
fact that many of them were originally fugi- 
tives from the Imperial conscription, whilst 
the popular sentiment surrounding them and 
j their lives is due to the innate dislike to the 
I Austrian army which exists in ever}' class of 
I society. The Magyars are Radicals in all 
political and national affairs, hence their se- 
cret tolerance of, if not desire to shield those 
who seek to evade the Imperial laws, laws as 
hateful to the ordinary Hungarian as they 
were to the Italians under the same yoke. 
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Previous to 1848, a period that marks what 
the Hungarians call the " War ot Indepen- 
dence," various forms of conscription were in 
force, some of which were especially obnox- 
ious. In one, and this perhaps was the most 
unpopular of all, the raising of recruits for the 
Imperial army was committed to the care of 
the county magistrates or ai-ispdny ; the con- 
sequence being that the selection was often 
despotic and arbitrary, the power vested in 
these officials being not unfiequently wielded 
*s a tool for the display of personal animosity 
and tyranny ; as any poor fellow who was dis- 
liked by the authorities could, in this way, be 
easily banished from his town or village — a 
banishment that previous to 1830 continued 
for life ; and although after that time the term 
which a Hungarian soldier had to serve in the 
Austrian army was commuted to ten years, 
even this lessened period in which if he were 
not actually exiled from his beloved haza (fa- 
therland), yet from his home and friends, these 
ten years — being those of early manhood — 
constituted the very best of his whole life. 
Many persons fled from the hard fate this 
would have imposed upon them, preferring 
freedom with self-inflicted exile, to serving an 
alien power. Some sought refuge in the 
wooded districts of the mountains, others in 
the vast fields of maize on the plains, in whose 
labyrinths they were not easily tracked. Con- 
cealed here until exhausted nature could no 
longer hold out, they at length crept from 
their green fastnesses, to begin a vagabond 
existence, begging of the peasantry' whilst wan- 
dering from place to place, and seeking shel- 
ter by night in the lonely czdrda, the haunt/<ir 
excellence of brigands. 

No wonder then that these "poor lads," 
after pursuing a life of vagabondism for a time, 
should end by becoming robbers, the more so 
as they knew well that they would be protected 
from the vigilance of the pandurok by the 
peasantry, who were frequently known to con- 
ceal them in their houses when pursued by 
those officers of justice. Even to this day so 
greatly does popular sympathy side with these 
so-called *' poor lads " that when any one of 
especial notoriety happens to be captured, he 
is pelted with flowers by the peasant girls, 
those kisledny or "dark little maidens " of the 
Alfold — a region which has been designated 
the " El-Dorado of robbers." 

As this latter thought rectirs to us, we take 
comfort in the companionship even of the gyp- 
sies; and as we bid these singular people 
"good-night!" with a feeling akin to fear, 
mingled with veneration, the moon is rising 
like some pure and beauteous spirit from the 
bosom of the plains, and casting a heavenly 
radiance over all nature, exhibiting like the 
gypsy camp-fire, a singular contrast between 
the savage ^nd peaceful in our environments. 



By the time we laid us down to rest m the 
carriage, which the faithful Andris had ren- 
dered so inviting of repose, the night had far 
advanced. Throwing one glance around us, 
we see that the Czigdny have already yielded 
themselves up to the gentle influences of 
the slumber-god, and are lying outside the 
tents wrapped in their sheepskins, whilst the 
fire, sending up a transient blaze now and 
then as the wood falls in, is fast dying out. 
Our weird entourages however are anything but 
provocative of sleep. The great silence, 
broken only now and again by the harsh 
scream of a night-bird, becomes eloquent, and 
** voices of the night," now that human speech 
is hushed, come whispering in the air like dim 
echoes from the far-olT, unknown land. 

Towards morning, just when the outline of 
the range of hills to westward showed vague 
and indistinct against the cold sky, and we 
had at last subsided into a pleasant doze, I am 
disturbed from without by subdued and unde- 
fined movements; they are however in close 
proximity to our carriage, and accompanied by 
sundry scratchings and creakings. My first 
impression between sleeping and waking is 
that they are produced by mice, but in a short 
time a louder noise, followed by the grating 
sound of what seems like one hard substance 
being dragged over another, causing the vehi- 
cle to oscillate sensibly as we lie at full length 
in it, awakens me completely. Opening my 
eyes suddenly, I plainly discern the dark form 
of a tall man, who, prompted doubtless by the 
most artless and friendly of motives, is never- 
theless taking a somewhat unwarrantable inter- 
est in our immediate belongings which are 
stowed away in the box. I shout for Andras, 
and the plucky little man is in a moment not 
only on his legs but in hot pursuit of the of- 
fender. 

Was it thou my Czighny and trusty friend, 
whom I immortalized in my sketch, and who 
won my inmost sympathy iand heart, by thy 
love of kindred and of thy itinerant home ? 
It was at any rate extremely like thy lean and 
lanky figure that flitted away so nimbly, and 
became lost in the dimness of the approaching 
dawn. 

The Magyars of the lower class, possessing 
latent nomad proclivities, sympathize, as I 
have said, with the gypsies in an indefinite 
sort of way, and will often shield them from 
the hand of justice just as they do the szeg/ny 
leg/ny. This being the case, I need scarcely 
say that the present offender was not caught, 
nor do I think that Andrds, though he ran 
after him with so much apparent celerity, ever 
intended to catch him, for there evidently ex- 
isted a perfect understanding between him and 
them the previous night ; at all events I sus- 
pect that the copious draughts of sHvovitM 
which, given by the gypsies, I saw him imbib> 
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ing, were of themselves sufficient to cover a 
multitude of prospective sins, whether of omis- 
sion or commission. 

Day broke at last! How curious, and 
sleepy, and cold, to those unaccustomed to it, 
is the awakening of the morn ! The very stars 
appear jaded and tired, and, like the eyes of 
persons who have been keeping vigil all night, 
they look down upon us weak and blinking. 
The air that fans our cheeks comes fresh and 
rnoist from its bath of dew, and there is ever}'- 
where around a succession of small, tremulous, 
and intermittent sounds, like that of things 
aroused from a state of inaction into new life. 

I must have gone to sleep again after my 
recent disturbance, for opening my eyes once 
more, I find that the gypsies have not only 
struck tent, but are already out of sight. 
They have 

** Folded their tents like the Arabs 
And silently stolen away." 

Our horses are still grazing the tough grass 
where we left them last evening, but occasion- 
ally ceasing from their occupation to snuff the 
air. 

From the sonorous breathings that proceed 
from a dark lump of matter beneath the car- 
riage, we infer that Jozsef is still asleep. The 
lively Andrds, however, had gone off early in 
search of wood, with which he has already 
made a fire close by, and over which the kettle 
is purring cheerily in readiness for our morn- 
ing's repast. How hungry we are ! and with 
what intense interest do we watch the prepara- 
tion of this our first breakfast alfresco; our 
^ide manifesting a practised hand in the 
manner in which he converts " cold remains " 
into rissoles, and by the dexterity he subse- 
quently displays in turning an omelette -in the 
little round frying-pan. Amongst other luxu- 
ries, we had brought eggs and butter, and it was 
amusing to witness his honest endeavors to 
accomplish the " whisking " of the former, for 
which our batterie de cuisine was not provided. 

What matter, that when the omelette came 
all smoking from the pan, it presented the ap- 
pearance of Australian " damper " ! What, 
though it partook considerably of the all-per- 
vading sand, and was gritty ! What, though 
the sugar having percolated in transit through 
its own natural boundaries, had surrepti- 
tiously invaded the territories of the salt! 
What, though the tea tasted of the candles, 
not to say of more than a mere suspicion of 
the soap (with both of which articles it had 
been accidentally packed) ! The novelty of 
breakfasting out of doors, accompanied by the 
appetite which travelling surely brings, far 
more than compensated for any shortcomings 
of whatever kind or degree. 

After " washing up," a process accomplished 



under difficulties in the dregs of the tea-kettle, 
by the classic method familiarly known as a 
"lick and a promise," — for there is no friendly 
stream hard by, — our team is once more har- 
nessed, and we get under weigh. Notwith- 
standing their long night's rest, the poor beasts 
appear to be just as wretched, and tired, and 
hungry, and out of spirits as they did on the 
road yesterday, and their long tails wear such 
a hang-dog woe-begone look, that it makes one 
quite miserable to behold them; whilst Jozsef 
with the heavy lash niriking their bones rattle, 
in his endeavors to work them up to the con- 
ventional gallop at starting, cause our very 
hearts to grow sick within us. 

There is a general struggle, all striving to 
go in different directions. The near leader, 
like a lion rampant, stands on his hind legs, 
and paws the air, whilst the off-wheeler lashing 
out behind does his little best to stand upon 
his head. It must not be imagined, however, 
that these demonstrations are a display of an- 
imal excitement or " mettle." These qualities 
the poor beasts, alas ! lost long ago, if they 
ever possessed them at all, which I strongly 
doubt, believing rather that what is now the 
fashion to term " hereditary experience " must 
have rendered them destitute of anything like 
" spirit " at the earliest dawn of colthood. 
They are on the contrary manifestations of a 
temper spoiled by perpetual "nagging" and 
ill-treatment on the part of their peasant mas- 
ters, as well as by the stinging lash of the 
vorspann drivers, the most cruel in all Europe. 
A worm will turn if you tread on it, and horses, 
so susceptible of kindness, so almost human in 
sensibility if properly treated, become morose 
and obstinate under oppression. Ah me 1 I 
have seen these poor horses even shed tears. 

Another crack of the whip, and the wheel- 
ers try to back, failing in which, by a convul- 
sive — but for once — united effort, they take us 
plunging a few steps forward, and then pull 
up short. At last the leaders, turning sharply 
round, drag us off the road entirely, and sink 
hock-deep into a bog. At this juncture the 
harness breaks, and we are once more at a 
standstill. The substantive, however, which 
for the sake of euphony I have designated 
harness, consists of a simple and primitive ar- 
rangement of rope, which at any rate has one 
advantage, namely, that of being easily 
mended, a few knots more or less making no 
difference whatever. A volley of choice Mag- 
yar epithets, and a repetition — with renewed 
vigor — of the whip, are followed this time with 
better results. Grown weary with their vio- 
lent exertions, they start quietly enough now, 
quietly that is in one sense, for we go off at a 
hand gallop, which pace is steadily maintained 
for the first mile or so, when they are per- 
mitted to resume the regulation crawl of the 
road. 
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The aspect of these steppes varies considera- 
bly according to the nature of the soil. In 
some places it is boggy, in others sandy and 
incapable of cultivation ; in others again it is 
marvellously rich and fertile, producing crops 
that an English agriculturist would deem abso- 
lutely fabulous. In such areas it has been 
dug to the depth of five hundred feet, without 
the bottom of the soil having even then been 
reached. Wheat, poppies — the latter grown 
for a kind of confectionery — sunflowers, buck- 
wheat, hemp, flax, and maize, are all cultivated 
largely. In some parts of the plains the 
method adopted, is to plant or sow in strips of 
about eighty feet wide, by several miles in 
length, and the stranger — as he lunges along 
in his britzska or Idter-wagen through the long 
straight roads, which seem to lead to nowhere 
but the distant shore beyond, and sees no hab- 
itation far or near — is led to wonder where the 
people live, for whom the roads are made ; 
who is found to cultivate the soil ; and whether 
benevolent earth-spirits do not rise during the 
night to till the land, sow the seed, and hoe 
and weed those endless lines of golden wheat 
and purple poppies. 

The soil being so fertile, the harvests, as I 
have said, are wonderfully abundant, and this 
in spite of the great drawbacks to which the 
crops are subject from drought on the one 
hand, and inundations on the other. In truth, 
the poor Magyars live on the confines of these 
two perpetually threatening calamities. The 
former is believed to be due in a great meas- 
ure to the absence of trees — a phenomenon 
that strikes the traveller immediately on enter- 
ing the Alfold. To remedy this evil in some 
degree, viz. the dryness of soil, trees are be- 
ing planted plentifully in various parts, whilst 
in others, attempts are made to irrigate the 
land by means of canals. The inundations, 
however, are a difficulty that can never be 
overcome. 

Year by year a war offensive and defensive 
is waged between the waters of the Danube 
and its two tributaries — the Maros and the 
Theiss — and the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
towns and villages on its banks. As the beds 
of the rivers rise, the dykes are raised also, 
but when the streams that have their source in 
the Carpathians melt suddenly, the position 
of the Magyars is one of extreme danger, no 
artificial barriers being strong enough to re- 
sist the great pressure thus suddenly brought 
to bear upon them, the result being the burst- 
ing of the dykes, and the inundation of the 
surrounding country. There is also another 
phenomenon prejudicial to the interests of the 
land : the rivers flow subterraneously ; in dry 
seasons they drain the soil by attracting its 
moisture to themselves, and during heavy 
rains the water of the over- full rivers, perco- 
lating through the light alluvial soil, converts 



the plains into a gigantic swamp. Nor are 
these the only unfavorable physical conditions 
of their country which the Hungarians have to 
encounter ; the Danube is constantly chang- 
ing its course, having in some instances left 
towns and villages many miles distant, which 
were once situated on its banks, whilst it now 
flows close to others which were originally far 
away. 

Geologists declare that at some pre-historic 
period these great plains formed three inland 
seas, and it is quite impossible to travel in the 
vicinity of this greatest of all European rivers 
and its tributaries, without conjecturing that 
in Time's great cycle, the waters must once 
more submerge the whole district of the Alfold. 
In spite of all these disadvantages, however, 
the Magyars love their plains, just as the 
Swiss love their mountains, and see in them 
the embodiment of all natural beauty. 

As we lumber on through the endless corn- 
fields, we come now and then to villages, the 
houses of which, uniformly built of one stor}- 
with their white gables facing the same direc- 
tion, look from a distance precisely like tents. 
. Indeed, wherever the observant traveller goes 
in Hungary he is struck with two perpetually 
recurring facts : the relics of Orientalism as 
exhibited in the costume, manner of cooking 
food, and many other domestic habits of the 
people, and the resemblance their dwellings of 
to-day bear, in form and arrangement at any 
rate, to those of their Turanian ancestors. 
The general features of their villages exactly 
correspond to a military camp, and any one 
who journeys merely from Pesth to Presburg, 
or vice versa^ will see this truth fully exempli- 
fied. The railway skirts the Danube nearly 
the whole way, and looking across its broad 
expanse of waters, the traveller, as the train 
whirls him along, will see here and there what 
appear to him to be thousands of tents lying in 
groups at the foot of, and against the slopes 
of the hills. If it be his first visit to Hungary, 
he will be under the impression that the whole 
Hungarian army is camping out, until he sud- 
denly finds on nearing a village, that what he 
imagined from a distance to be white tents, 
are after all but cottages. 

The Hungarians are truly an odd mixture, 
now exhibiting traits plainly traceable to their 
Ugro-Finnish forefathers, anon those common 
to their more recent subjugators the Turks. 
What, for instance, can be more truly Orien- 
tal than the hgaSy or Hungarian well, to one 
of which, as we continue to jog along the 
plains, we have just arrived ? It is composed 
of a deep shaft sunk in the sandy soil, and en- 
closed by a low wall, the water being raised 
by means of a long cross-beam, fastened to a 
pole of equal length, to which a rope and 
bucket are attached, the whole forming the 
exact counterpart of the wells on the plains of 
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Hindustan, and the same doubtless as those 
at which Abraham's servant met Rebekah, and 
Jacob, Rachel on the plains of Mamre. 

These primitive wells are made for the use 
of shepherds, to enable them to water the im- 
mense flocks which graze these arid wastes. 
Unharnessing the horses, Jozsef leads them 
across to the one we have just reached. Close 
to it stands the shepherd's hut ; it is made of 
straw, and conical in shape like an exagger- 
ated beehive ; whilst the shepherd himself, a 
tall man in a sheep-skin cloak, looking not 
altogether unlike the sheep he is tending, 
comes out, and raising the water, holds the 
cool dripping bucket to the noses of our thirsty 
team. 

After this we move on again as before, and 
pass lonely farmsteads, surrounded by stacks 
of wheat, ladders, and barrels enclosed within 
neat wooden palings. Near the entrance to 
the enclosure leaning all on one side, may gen- 
erally be seen a rusty iron crucifix throwing its 
pathetic shadow across the path. Our chari- 
oteer, who until now has been smoking vigor- 
ously ever since we started, taking his pipe 
from his mouth and placing it for safety in one 
of his top-boots, begins to doze. AndraS sit- 
ting beside him also dozes, the horses doze, we 
doze, all nature dozes in the warmth of sunny 
noontide. The flocks cease to browse. The 
tinkling of their bells is heard no longer, and 
the shepherd — not he whom we passed an hour 
ago, and who gave our animals water, but an- 
other shepherd — lies stretched upon his bunda 
fast asleep, his faithful dog keeping watch be- 
side him. 

On through the same kind of pastures, the 
same emerald cornfields, the same villages with 
their twin-churches, Roman Catholic and Cal- 
▼inist standing peacefully side by side, the same 
Tague roads, which might be a sheep track, or 
anything, or nothing, for the matter of that ; 
the same dust, the same birds, taking their mid- 
day bath in the white sand, the same sun, the 
same sky, the same everything, yes ! and I de- 
dare the same melancholy iron crucifix, all on 
one side, which we left behind whole hours 
ago. 

" Hullo ! " cries L opening his eyes, and 

giving Jozsef a sudden tug at the elbow, that 
nearly overbalances him and knocks him off 
his seat on^to the road. " Hullo! you rascal, 
we have been going backwards the last hour ; 
what's the meaning of it ? " 

But no 1 Jozsef, thus aroused, gives the horses 
an indignant reminder with his whip, and then 
looking down upon us as benignly as his sleepy 
eyes will let him, observes that it is not Nagy- 
Palota, but Nagy-something-^/f^ we are ap- 
proaching ; and by what possible signs he 
knows a particular village, when he sees it, and 
gives it any name at all, is a perfect mystery, 
for they are absolutely the same to our unprac- 



tised eyes, except in minute details, as two 
pins in a paper. This uniformity in the towns 
and villages in Hungary is very striking and 
peculiar, and cannot fail to arrest the attention 
of all who, leaving the "iron roads," which 
now connect the chief towns and cities together, 
travel across the open country. — Temple Bar. 



MACAULAY AND SIR ELIJAH IMPEY. 

The essay on Warren Hastings is perhaps 
the most brilliant, as it is certainly the most 
captivating, of all Macaulay's historical and 
biographical studies. In the hands even of a 
far inferior writer the subject could hardly have 
been made uninteresting. The high dramatic 
interest of the events with which it deals, the 
singular fascination of the character and career 
which it describes might avail of themselves 
to hold the reader as complete a prisoner as 
the wedding guest until the story has been 
told. But in the hands- of such an artist as 
Macaulay the dramatic element in such a nar- 
rative was certain to be indefinitely strength- 
ened, and the interest of its hero's exploits and 
personality indefinitely heightened by a thou- 
sand of those pictorial touches, legitimate and 
illegitimate, which he had the secret of adding. 
In his hands accordingly the story of Warren 
Hastings becomes a veritable epic . in which 
the masterful, resourceful, unscrupulous, inde- 
fatigable, undaunted proconsul figures as a sort 
of administrative Ulysses, with Nuncomar for 
his Polyphemus, his English political enemies 
for the suitors over whom he obtains the long- 
delayed triumph, and Daylesford for the Ith- 
aca of his restful old age. Certainly there is 
no essay of Macaulay's — not even that on Clive 
— which is calculated to impress more power- 
fully the imagination of the young ; and the ex- 
perience of Sir James Stephen, who says that 
these two essays gave him in his youth ** a feel- 
ing about India not unlike that which Marryat's 
novels are said to have given to many lads 
about the sea," could doubtless be easily 
matched. 

But if the essay on Hastings makes the 
strongest appeal of all Macaulay 's writings to 
the imagination of the boy, it is also, perhaps, 
the first to arouse the critical suspicions of the 
adult. As his knowledge of men and things in- 
creases, and the range of his first-hand histori- 
cal study is enlarged, he begins to be sadly 
conscious that the events of real life do not ar- 
range themselves in so delightfully dramatic a 
fashion, or its personages group themselves in 
such picturesque attitudes of contrast. Above 
all he begins to doubt the full villany of Ma- 
caulay's villains ; and as no such villain is 
anywhere described by him as Sir Elijah Impey, 
nor any such villany as Impey's dealings with 
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Nuncomar, it is on the sketch of this personage 
and of his conduct that the nascent critical fac- 
ulty of the reader is likely first to exercise it- 
self. If he should then have chanced to come 
across Mr. Elijah Impey's transparently honest, 
but pathetically ineffective, attempt to vindi- 
cate his father's memory, ai\d should by that 
time have learned not to mistake a feeble ad- 
vocate for a weak case, he will probably have 
long ere this rejected Macaulay's account of the 
Chief Justice and his relations with Hastings 
as a tissue of cruelly calumnious fiction. None 
the less warmly, however, should he be dis- 
posed to welcome the elaborate and exhaustive 
vindication of Sir Elijah Impey which an abler 
hand than his son's has just given to the world.* 
With all his admiration, which is great, for 
Macaulay, Sir James Stephen starts from a well- 
founded distrust of his biographical methods. 
" I have not," he says, " in my own experience 
of persons holding a conspicuous position in 
life met with any of the fiends in human shape, 
or even with any of those parti-colored mon- 
stew with characters like the pattern of a shep- 
herd's plaid, half black, half white, which 
abound in Macaulay 's histories, and form one 
of the principal defects in those most, delight- 
ful books." Nor is Sir James Stephen's expe- 
rience in this matter by any means singular. 
To most men indeed in whom a love of the cu- 
rious is chastened by any faculty of dispassion- 
ate observation the generally neutral tint of 
humanity, whether ** in conspicuous positions 
in life " or elsewhere, must appear one of the 
most disappointing things about it. Men dif- 
fer from each other very widely indeed in men- 
tal capacity, and still more widely perhaps in 
the half physical, half moral attributes of en- 
ergy, perseverance, and firmness of resolve ; 
and Fate, acting upon these very commonplace 
and unromantic distinctions of character, is 
able to lead two men quite as far apart from 
each other as regards the quality and effect of 
their acts as if they respectively started from 
the standpoint of saint and devil. The stupid 
man blunders into misdeeds ; the lazy man 
drifts into them ; the weak man is thrust into 
them ; and though all misdeeds, no doubt, re- 
act upon the doer, adding at each repetition a 
slightly darker shade to his character, they 
never succeed in reducing it to that deep rich 
black which is frequently required to make him 
useful for the pictorial purposes of a Macaulay. 
The historian has to add the deepening touches 
for himself, and then it is a mere accident of 
the position and circumstances of the individ- 
ual personage under delineation whether he be- 
comes the *' fiend in human shape " or the 
"parti-colored monster." If the historian is 
only concerned with one episode in his life, 

♦ Thi Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of 
Sir Elijah Impey, By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
X.C.S.I. 



and that of a nature which places or is supposed 
to place him in an unfavorable light, he ap- 
pears, of course, in the former guise ; if on the 
other hand his whole career or a considerable 
proportion of it comes under review, and it be- 
comes impossible to ignore the fact that some 
of his actions had at least a virtuous appear- 
ance, the " shepherd's plaid " pattern has, in 
that case, to be adopted. The latter, it is un- 
necessary to say, is, though an equally unnat- 
ural, a less unjust mode or treatment. Fiends 
in human shape are rare indeed ; but most of 
us have the makings of "parti-colored mon- 
sters " about us. That is to say, we are com- 
posed of black and white, and in, perhaps, tol- 
erably equal proportions ; only the two colors 
are not distributed in squares over our charac- 
ters, but are agreeably blended together into a 
becoming gray. 

Sir Elijah Impey, unfortunately for his pos- 
thumous reputation, was one of those biograph- 
ical subjects with whom Macaulay was con- 
cerned in respect of only a single episode in 
their lives ; and this was, in his case, an episode 
which Macaulay's political sympathies prompt- 
ed him to view in the light in which it was gen- 
erally regarded by the Whig party. Such a 
circumstance, however, would only have sufficed 
to expose Impey's conduct to the general con- 
demnation of a Whig biographer of Hastings, 
and it is probable that nothing worse would 
have befallen it had the biographer of Hast- 
ings been any one else but Macaulay. The 
" fiend in human shape " was an idiosyncratic 
addition of the pictorial essayist, who required 
a villain of the all-black description, in order 
to throw up the white in Hastings' shepherd's 
plaid character. Impey accordingly appears, 
to quote Sir James Stephen on Macaulay's fa- 
mous essay, as 

" One of the most odious and contemptible of human 
beings, committing the most abominable crimes from 
the basest of motives, or even without any motive at all. 
For, if Macaulay's account of him is to be bel'eved, he 
began by committing the most execrable of all murders 
— a judicial murder under the forms of law — simply out 
of gratuitous subserviency to Hastings. He proceeded 
for no obvious reason to erect a system of tyranny and 
oppression all over Bengal, attempting with his col- 
leagues to usurp ' supreme authority through the whole 
of the vast territory subject to the presidency of Fort 
William.' He gave up this monstrous pretension in 
consideration of an enormous bribe, and he abetted 
crimes said to have been perpetrated in Oudh under the 
authority of Hastings, simply * because there was some- 
thing inexpressibly alluring, we must suppose, in the 
peculiar rankness of the iniamy which was to be got at 
Lucknow.' In short, he was a fiend in human shape, 
and a very contemptible one." 

And a very unintelligible one too, we should 
be disposed to add. " Gratuitous " indeed is 
the subserviency to Hastings, which Macaulay 
attributes to him: so gratuitous as to have 
struck all readers, we should imagine, of the 
incredible story. Even the least critical among 
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them must have noticed the singular break in 
the logical concatenation of the narrative at 
the point at which Impey appears upon the 
scene as the deuSy or rather the diabolus ex ma- 
cAindj who is to rid the Governor-General of 
the obnoxious Nuncomar. Excellent no doubt 
were Hastings' reasons — at least, on Macau- 
lay's theory of his character and the situation — 
for desiring (and with him desire meant deter- 
mination) to crush the Maharajah. Nor could 
there be a more effectual or impressive way of 
disposing of him than by a judicial murder. 
But what interest Impey had in consenting to 
play the part of judicial murderer is a question 
which we may search Macaulay's pages in vain 
to answer. Of course, if you start by assum- 
ing that no Chief Justice would hesitate to do 
an innocent man to death in order to stand 
well with a Governor-General, the process of 
proof is easy ; and equally easy, of course, is it 
if you start, as Macaulay apparently does, by 
assuming that no such hesitation was to be 
looked for from the particular Chief Justice in 
question. But, in default of such assumptions, 
we ought at least to be favored with some spe- 
cific ground for believing — or at least with 
some suspicious circumstance tending to sug- 
gest — ^that the governor did, in fact, stand to 
the judge in the relation of suborner to sub- 
orned. 

Now this, Macaulay nowhere offers us — 
neither this nor anything resembling it. Prior 
to the point above referred to, the name of 
Impey only occurs in two passages in the nar- 
rative : one, a reference to his schoolfellowship 
with Hastings, the other, merely recording his 
arrival at Calcutta as Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

" Hastings," runs the first passage, " had another as- 
sociate [besides Cowper] at Westminster, of whom we 
shall have occasion ta make frequent mention, Elijah 
Impey. We know little about their school days, out 
we thmk we may safely venture to guess that, whenever 
Hastings wished to play any trick more than usually 
naughty, he hired Impey witn a tart or a ball to act as 
fag m the worst part of the prank." 

This is amusingly characteristic of Macau- 
lay's method. He first unjustly represents a 
particular person as a wicked man, and then 
" safely ventures to guess " therefrom that he 
was a bad boy. From his adult aptitude for 
the prank of judicial murder, he infers his ju- 
venile readiness to lend himself, for a consid- 
eration, to the setting of a booby trap for his 
schoolmaster. It is not suggested however 
that Impey would have assisted Hastings in 
his schoolboy pranks except for a consideration, 
and we have therefore all the more right to in- 
quire with what particular tart or ball he 
was tempted to make away with Nuncomar. 
The second reference to Impey is as follows : — 

With the three new councillors came out the judges 
of the Supreme C«urt. The Chief Justice was Sir Eli- 



jah Impey. He was an old acquaintance [something 
more than an old acquaintance surely if he had been 
his dm< damu^e as a schoolboy] of Hastings ; and it is 
probable that the Governor-General, if he had searched 
through all the Inns of Court, could not have found an 
equally serviceable tool." 

It was " probable," we suppose, in just the 
same sense in which it was probable that Im- 
pey was Hastings* serviceable tool at West- 
minster; that is to say, with a probability 
founded exclusively on Macaulay's own theory 
of their subsequent relations. No other 
ground of probability is, at any rate, alleged. 
Neither Impey nor his colleagues are again re- 
ferred to until we come to the moment when 
Nuncomar, encouraged by the support of a 
majority of the Council in his accusations of 
corruption against Hastings, had proceeded to 
convert his house into what Macaulay describes 
as **an office for the purpose of receiving 
charges against the Governor-General ; *' who, 
according to the essayist's theory, thereupon 
determined to destroy him. All that is said 
here, however, about the judges, is that "the 
Supreme Court was, within the sphere of its 
own duties, altogether independent of the 
Government;" that "Hastings, with his usual 
sagacity, had seen how much advantage he 
might derive from possessing himself of this 
stronghold and had acted accordingly ; " that 
" the judges, especially the Chief Justice, were 
hostile to the majority of the Council," and 
that " the time had now come for putting this 
formidable machinery in motion." 

This is literally all. Not a word more is of- 
fered to explain the fact that an English law- 
yer of repute, abetted, we must assume, by 
three other equally respectable colleagues, is 
found on his next appearance in the narrative 
"dishonoring the ermine as no other judge 
had done since Jeffries drank himself to death 
in the Tower " — an act, by the bye, which was 
rather in the nature of a tardy reparation to 
the ermine and is therefore somewhat ill-chosen 
for its rhetorical purpose. There is no evi- 
dence to our knowledge — there seems to be 
none even to Sir James Stephen's much wider 
knowledge — that "the judges, especially the 
Chief Justice, were at this date hostile to the 
majority of the Council ; " and though perhaps 
" the time had now come for putting this for- 
midable machinery into action," the question 
is not one of time but of means. The utmost 
opportuneness of the motnent for starting a lo- 
comotive engine will not of itself supply the 
boiler with water and the furnace with coal. 
Where, we want to know, was the steam of 
motive and the fire of incitement which set 
this particular machine in motion for the pur- 
poses for which Hastings is assumed to have 
needed it? 

Let us, however, waive the question of mo- 
tive, and pass on to Macaulay's account of the 
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facts. His narrative of the actual arrest, trial, 
and conviction of Nuncomar is remarkably con- 
densed, the whole business being disposed of 
in a couple of short paragraphs. ** On a sud- 
den," he says, " Calcutta was astounded by the 
news that Nuncomar had been taken up on a 
charge of felony, committed for trial, and 
thrown into the common jail." It is curious 
that no mention whatever should have been 
made of the previous prosecution instituted 
some three weeks earlier by Hastings and Bar- 
well {his sole supporter on the Council) against 
Nuncomar for conspiracy. "The crime im- 
puted to him was that six years before he had 
forged a bond. The ostensible prosecutor was 
a native. But it was then, and still is, the opin- 
ion of everybody, idiots and biographers ex- 
cepted, that Hastings was the real mover in 
the business." Among the idiots and biogra- 
phers must be included a judge of the High 
Court of Justice, a man of the keenest judicial 
intellect, and the most learned criminal lawyer 
of the day. Sir James Stephen has no belief at 
all in Hastings having been the real mover 
in Nuncomar's prosecution, and has furnished 
the strongest reasons for believing that " the 
idiots and biographers " were justified in their 
doubts. 

The civil cause out of which the prosecution 
arose had been pending in the Diwani Adalat 
for two years previously; the plea imputing 
forgery to Nuncomar had been on the record 
for more than a year. In March, 1774, the at- 
torney for the plaintiff, and afterwards prose- 
cutor, Mohun Persaud, had moved in the May- 
or's Court, which then had the custody of the 
papers alleged to be forged, for their produc- 
tion and delivery to the plaintiff for the purpose 
of founding an indictment upon them ; but the 
application — ^by reason, as was alleged by the 
plaintifPs attorney, of the Mayor's Court being 
subject to undue influence — was rejected. In 
October of that year the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature arrived in Bengal, and Mr. Driver, 
Mohun Persaud's attorney, advised his client 
to renew his application before that more in- 
dependent tribunal. Motions to this effect 
were accordingly made on the 25th and 30th 
of January, 1775 ^ ^"^ o" ^^^ 24th of March 
in that year it was peremptorily ordered that 
the papers shouW be delivered up to the prop- 
er parties within one month. Supposing the 
delay in producing them to have been pro- 
longed, — as probably enough it was — till the 
latest day possible, this would bring us to the 
24th of April ; the committal of Nuncomar for 
trial on the charge of forgery took place on the 
6th of May. In other words, the first proceed- 
ings in the Supreme Court to obtain the mate- 
rials necessary for the prosecution of Nunco- 
mar, took place some seven weeks before Nun- 
comar had given Hastings any injury to avenge, 
and still longer before he had begun to menace 



him with any danger to be averted ; and these 
proceedings were prosecuted in a regular and 
perfectly normal fashion to their natural issue. 
Of course it is conceivable that Hastings may 
have intervened in the case after the committal 
of Nuncomar, or even between the date of the 
delivery of the papers and the application for 
Nuncomar's committal. But why conceive so 
when the facts do not require it? This is 
surely a case within the philosophical maxim 
which enjoins the economy of hypotheses. If 
everything which did happen in Nuncomar's 
case could have happened without the inter- 
ference of any executive officer, why assume 
any such interference at all } But to proceed 
with Macaulay*s account : 

" In the mean time, the assizes commenced ; a true biU 
was found ; and Nuncomar was brought before a jury 
composed of Englishmen. A great quantity of contra- 
dictory swearing, and the necessity of having' every word 
of the evidence interpreted, protracted the trial to a 
most unusual length. At last a verdict of guilty was re- 
turned, and the Chief Justice pronounced sentence of 
death upon the prisoner.'* 

Sir James Stephen — as indeed was necessary 
in order to meet one of the charges in the pro- 
jected impeachment of Impey by the House of 
Commons — has collected elaborate and most 
convincing proofs that Nuncomar had a scru- 
pulously fair trial ; but we do not understand 
Macaulay to have, either here or elsewhere, 
alleged the contrary. His charge against 
Impey is not that of pressing unfairly upon the 
prisoner in the matter of admitting or interpret- 
ing evidence, or in determining incidental 
points of law ; it is a charge of oppressively re- 
fraining from the employment of his judicial 
discretion in the matter of passing sentence. 
Macaulay might even, from his own point of 
view, have admitted — though we do not observe 
that he does anywhere directly admit — the jus- 
tice of Nuncomar's conviction on the facts ; for 
he could still accuse the judge of straining the 
letter of the law to visit the offence with an ia- 
applicable and excessive punishment. Al- 
though the unfairness of the trial had not been 
alleged by Macaulay, it was of course open to 
Sir James Stephen, and judicious also from the 
dialectical point of view, to show that the judge 
who has been charged with putting a man un- 
justly to death to serve a political purpose, dis- 
played at any rate no undue solicitude to obtain 
a verdict against him ; but, on the contrary (it 
may surprise many people to learn), an excep- 
tional anxiety to bring before the minds of the 
jury every point in his favor. The court, con- 
sisting of Impey, with his three puisnes, Hyde, 
Le Maistre, and Chambers, sat continuously 
through the whole seven days of the trial, Sun- 
day included, from 8 a.m. till late at night, and 
on the last day till 4 a.m. The month was 
June. ** The judges then wore heavy wigs, and 
(tradition says) retired three or four times daily 
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to change their linen. One of the judges was 
always in court or in an adjacent room open to 
it. The jury from time to time retired to an- 
other adjacent room to take refreshment or 
sleep. It must be remembered that in those 
days punkahs were not invented, nor had the 
importation or manufacture of ice been thought 
of/' 

Sir James Stephen devotes a whole chapter 
to an analysis of the evidence, and sets out 
Impey's charge in full. Its patient and even j 
laborious effort to hold the balance fairly be- 1 
tween the prisoner and the prosecution is visi- 1 
ble in every line. If Macaulay ever read it, i 
he must have persuaded himself that Impey 
felt so sure of a conviction that he could afford 
to give Nuncomar every chance that the evi- 
dence allowed him, and had concluded that so 
lucrative a quality as judicial dishonesty might 
with safety be economized until after the ver- 
dict had been rendered. Be that as it may, 
however, Impey's charge to the jury was equity 
itself. The friends of no prisoner convicted in 
England after such a trial and summing up 
would think for a moment of impugning the 
uprightness of the judge. To quote Sir James 
Stephen's own summing up of this part of his 
case: 

" Patting all these matters together, my own opinion 
is, that no man ever had or could have a fairer trial 
tKan Nuncomar, and that Impey in particular behaved 
with absolute fairness and as much indulgence as was 
compatible with his duty. In his defence at the bar of 
the House of Commons he said, * Conscious as I am 
how much it was ray intention to favor the prisoner in 
everything that wa^ consistent with justice, wishing as 
I did that the facts might turn out favorable for an ac- 
quittal, it has appeared most wonderful to me that the 
execution of my purpose has so far differed from my 
intentions that any ingenuity could form an objection 
to my personal conduct as bearing hard on the pris- 
oner. My own earnest study of the trial has led me to 
the conclusion that every word of this is absolutely 
true and just. Indeed, the first matter which directed 
my attention to the subject was the glaring contrast be- 
tween Impey's conduct as described in the Stale Trials 
and his character as described by Macaulay. There is 
not a word in the summing-up of which I should have 
been ashamed had I said it myself, and all my study 
of the case has not suggested to me a single oDserva- 
<ion in Nuncomar*s favor which is not noticed by Im- 
pey. As to the verdict I think there was ample evi- 
dence to support it." 

Whether, however, it was in fact correct is a 
point on which. Sir James Stephen adds, it is 
impossible for him to give an unqualified 
opinion ; " as it is, of course, impossible now 
to judge of the credit due to the witnesses, and 
some of the exhibits are unintelligible." 

Bat, of course, the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of the verdict is not the question. The 
question is as to the good faith of the 
judge; and this, so far as the trial itself is 
concerned. Sir James Stephen must be held to 
have amply proved. But the real gist of 
Macaulay's indictment relates to Impey's con- 



duct subsequent to the trial, and this has still 
to be considered : — 

"That Impey," he says, "ought to have respited 
Nuncomar we hold to be perfectl3r clear. Whether the 
whole proceeding was not illegal is a question. But it 
is certain that, whatever may have been, according to 
technical rules of construction, the effect of the statute 
under which the trial took place, it was most unjust to 
hang a Hindoo for forgery. The law which made for« 
gery capital in England was passed without the smallest 
reference to the state of society in India* It was un< 
known to the natives of India. It had never been put 
in execution among them, certainly not for want of de- 
linquents. It was in the highest d^;ree shocking to 
all their notions. They are not accustomed to the dis- 
tinction which many circumstances peculiar to our 
own state of society have led us to make between for- 
gery and other kinds of cheating. ... A just judge 
would beyond doubt have reserved the case for the 
consideration of the Sovereign. But Impey would not 
hear of mercy or delay." 

No more characteristic example of Macau- 
lay's intrepid method of defending any unten- 
able position to which he had once committed 
himself could perhaps be cited than the fore- 
going passage. It consists of ten sentences, 
every one of which contains either a positive 
misstatement or a groundless assumption or a 
dialectical sophism. For combined inaccu- 
racy and irrelevancy it is probably not to be 
matched in the whole wide range of its 
author's writings ; and it might confidently be 
recommended for a place in an examination 
paper set for the purpose of testing the ana- 
lytic capacity of a candidate in the school of 
logic. The first sentence which affirms that 
Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar con- 
veys a false implijcation. The second sentence 
is, in this connection and in the absence of 
the averment necessary to make it material, a 
mere irrelevance. The third conveys a false 
implication in its dependent clause, and is 
either meaningless or an abuse of terms in its 
main allegation. The fourth rests upon an 
implied syllogism which does not bear its 
weight, and if it did, would be bad for having 
" four terms " ; and the same criticism applies 
to the sentence which follows it. The sixth is 
an irrelevance rendered colorably relevant by 
a suggestio falsi. The .seventh is an irrele- 
vancy left uncolored. The eighth is a mis- 
statement of fact ; the ninth conveys another 
false implication ; and the tenth is once more 
a misstatement of fact. 

As to the first allegation that Impey ** ought 
to have respited Nuncomar," it implies of 
course, that Impey could have respited him ; 
and this Macaulay must, or, at any rate, 
ought to have known was not the case. The 
trial, which is absurdly spoken of throughout 
as if the Chief Justice had been the sole judge 
presiding at it, was held before the whole 
court, and to separate the chief from his col- 
leagues in respect not merely of the purely ju- 
dicial function of conducting its proceedingSi 
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but also of the executive function of granting 
or withholding a respite is even more prepos- 
terously unjust. Impey had precisely the same 
power in this matter as Hyde, Chambers, and 
Le Maistre, neither more nor less ; and though 
it is, of course, possible that, had he seen cause 
to interest himself on Nuncomar's behalf, he 
might have persuaded one or more of his col- 
leagues to join him in granting the prisoner a 
reprieve, it cannot be for a moment contended 
that the bare existence of this possibility is a 
justification for Macaulay's words. They must 
imply, according to their natural meaning, that 
Impey had an absolute and not a condi- 
tional power of respiting Nuncomar, and that 
for reasons of his own he declined to exercise it. 
" Whether the whole proceeding was not il- 
legal is a question." Perhaps ; but it is a ques- 
tion which has no connection whatever with 
the proposition just laid down. Assuming that 
the whole proceeding was illegal, its illegality 
does not in any way affect the question of Im- 
pey's good faith, unless it was illegal to his 
knowledge ; and if it were illegal to his knowl- 
edge it becomes a ridiculous understatement of 
the case to say that Impey " ought to have re- 
spited" Nuncomar. He ought to have 
quashed the indictment. "But it is certain 
Uiat, whatever may have been, according to 
technical rules of construction, the effect of the 
statute under which the trial took place, it was 
most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery." 
Two offences against controversial ethics are 
committed in this sentence. First it suggests 
that the doubts subsequently (and only subse- 
quently) raised with regard to the application 
of the statute under which Nuncomar was tried 
were doubts arising as to the construction of its 
terms, whereas they had no such origin, as, 
again, it seems impossible that Macaulay should 
not have known. Secondly, it asserts broadly 
that, however this may be — that is to say, 
whether the statute was applicable and the trial 
legal or not — it was unjust to hang a Hindoo 
for forgery. Now, to say of a judge that he 
acts unjustly in p)ermitting the execution of a 
legal sentence following upon legally held judi- 
cial proceedings, is either to use language 
which has no meaning or to substitute a ques- 
tion-begging word for the one which ought to 
be employed. In the strict sense of the word 
" injustice," the assertion that a judge acting 
as above described has acted unjustly is mean- 
ingless ; whereas, if what Macaulay intended 
to convey was that, not justice, but humanity, 
clemency, policy, or what not, was opposed to 
the hanging of a Hindoo for forgery, he was 
bound to use one of these words, and not to 
appropriate the benefit of one which stands for 
a du^ of far more authoritative obligation 
upon a judge. 

"The law which made forgery capital in 
England was passed without the smallest ref- 



erence to the state of society in India." What 
then? The question — even the political ques- 
tion — ^governing the applicability of the law 
was not whether it was passed with any or how 
much reference to the state of society in India, 
but whether it had any or how much appropri- 
ateness to the state of society in Calcutta. 
The argument, therefore, involves the illicit as- 
sumptions, first, that laws not specially passed 
for a community cannot be properly applied to 
it; and secondly, that laws inapplicable to the 
great mass of a vast community, cannot be 
properly applied to a limited class of that com- 
munity living under certain special and artifi- 
cial condition of life. " It was unknown to the 
natives of India." Possibly to the natives of 
India at large ; but it was known to as many of 
them as it was proposed to apply it to. " It 
had never been put in execution among them.** 
No : because a sentence previously passed un- 
der it was not carried out \ but this fact alone, 
and, as Sir James Stephen observes, " the turn 
of his phrase shows that Macaulay knew it," 
deprives the sentence entirely of its fictitious 
semblance of value. Obviously it has been 
added as in pretended confirmation of the pre- 
ceding statement, that the law was '* unknown 
to the people of India" — a pretence which 
could only be kept up by encouraging an incu- 
rious reader to interpret " never put into exe- 
cution " as equivalent to " never enforced by 
criminal proceedings." Otherwise, of course, 
its direct conflict with the sentence which it fol- 
lows would have been at once perceived : since 
all that is necessary to render a law ** known " 
to the people governed by it is that people who 
break it should be prosecuted to conviction, 
whatever punishment, or whether any or n«DC, 
be inflicted upon tliem. 

That "the law was in the highest degree 
shocking to all their notions," was equally true 
of the law against Suttee — a practice which, as 
Sir James Stephen felicitously points out, was 
first made penal all over India by Lord Will- 
iam Bentinck, under whom Macaulay, not long 
afterwards, held the office of legal member of 
council. " They were not acquainted with the 
distinction which circumstances peculiar to our 
own state of society have led us to make be- 
tween forgery and other kinds of cheating." 
The inhabitants of Calcutta, on the contrary, 
were distinctly proved to be well acquamted 
with them, and Parliament on two occasions — 
namely, in 1813 and afterwards in 1827 — made 
forgery in the Presidency towns punishable 
with transportation for life. " Macaulay, him- 
self, legislating for the whole of India, makes 
this very distinction. By Article 444 of the 
draft penal code the maximum punishment for 
forging a valuable security is fourteen years* 
imprisonment with a minimum of two years. By 
Article 394, the maximum punishment for com- 
I mon cheating is one year's imprisonment. If 
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Parliament thought it necessary to punish forg- 
ery at the great commercial towns by the se- 
verest secondary punishment, if Macaulay him- 
self thought it right to extend a similar rule to 
all India, how can it be said that the judges of 
the Supreme Court must have been, not only 
unjust, but corrupt when they considered that 
the English law on this subject was not unsuit- 
able for Calcutta ? " To say that*" a just judge 
would, beyond all doubt, have reserved the 
case for the consideration of the Sovereign " is 
again to imply falsely that the sole discretion 
as to reserving the case was vested in the Chief 
Justice. To say that Impey would not hear of 
mercy or delay, is to carry suggestio falsi \.o the 
verge of positive misstatement of fact. A 
man who " will not hear " of mercy must be a 
man who has been solicited to extend mercy. 
No such solicitation had been addressed to the 
Court from any quarter. A man who will not 
hear of delay in the execution of a capital sen- 
tence, must be a man who has been urged to 
respite a prisoner and who has nevertheless 
hurried him to h's death with indecent haste. 
No petition or application in any form was 
made to the Court, as has been said, for a re- 
prieve. 

As to haste, the sentence was passed on the 
«4th of June, <he prisoner was executed on 
the 5th of August. That Nuncomar was, in 
the lawyer's sense of the word^ " well " con- 
victed, sentenced and hanged, is, indeed, open 
to doubt; as Sir James Stephen candidly ad- 
mits, though he himself seems to lean slightly 
to the opinion that the conviction was good. 
The question as to whether the statute under 
which Nuncomar was tried — the Act of George 
11. making forgery capital — was " a part of 
that part of the English law '* which was in force 
in Calcutta in 1775, is of too much technicality 
and intricacy to be entered upon here, and as 
between Macaulay and Impey the question 
does not arise. For it is quite certain that the 
point upon which alone the proceedings could 
have been invalidated was never formally 
raised at the trial. " There is not," says Sir 
James Stephen, " the smallest trace in any part 
of the argument on this subject, or in any of 
the speeches on the impeachment of Impey, 
that any one took the point about the date at 
which English law was infroduced into Cal- 
cutta." The doubt momentarily, but only mo- 
mentarily, expressed by Mr. Justice Chambers 
was simply " as to the suitability of the English 
law of forgery for Calcutta." Consequently, 
whether the trial was or was not bad in law, 
there is no pretence for saying that Impey and 
his brethren acted otherwise than in good 
faith. 

The trial of Nuncomar, however, is, as is 
well known, only one count in Macaulay's tre- 
mendous indictment against Sir Elijah Impey. 
He also violently attacks his conduct with re- 



gard to the alleged undue extension of the jur- 
isdiction of the Supreme Court, Here Ma- 
cau lay's case against the Chief Justice stood ia 
less need of the assistance of actual misrepre* 
sentation, and, except in the wholly perverted 
description of the merits of the quarrel between 
the Court and the Council, mere exaggeration 
serves the great rhetorician's turn. There was 
in reality, of course, no attempt on the part of 
the judges to "draw to themselves supreme 
authority, not only within Calcutta, but 
through the whole of the great territory sub- 
ject to the presidency of Fort William." It was 
common ground between the Executive and the 
Judiciary that beyond the limits of Calcutta no 
native not in the employment, direct or indirect, 
of the East India Company was subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Court. The sole question 
in dispute was whether any native claiming ex- 
emption from its authority was or was not en- 
titled to decide for himself upon the validity 
of that claim, and — instead of appearing in 
answet to the summons of the Court to plead 
to the jurisdiction — ^to ignore and contemn the 
process altogether. The affirmative of this 
proposition was maintained by the Council, the 
negative by the Court, and whatever may have 
been the political inexpediency or inconven- 
ience of their insistence on their opinion, it is 
difficult to contend that any judicial body could, 
consistently with their duty, have taken any 
other view of their rights. 

The results of the quarreh, however, as illus- 
trated in the persons of the natives of India, 
have, as is well known, been depicted by Ma- 
caulay in his most lurid colors. The famous 
passage in the essay on Warren Hastings com- 
mencing with " A reign of terror began, of ter- 
ror heightened by mystery," and closing with 
the monstrous assertion that " all the injustice 
of former oppressors, Asiatic and European, 
appeared as a blessing when compared with 
the justice of the Supreme Court," is a truly 
marvellous example of disproportion between 
amount of material and height of scenic effect. 
A comparison of the sensational periods of 
Macaulay with Sir James Stephen's cold and 
bare enumeration of the few facts which have 
sufficed to furnish forth this feast of horrors 
is almost too much for a reader's gravity. 
" There were instances," said Macaulay, " in 
which men of the most venerable dignity, per- 
secuted without a cause by extortioners, died 
of rage and shame in the grasp of the alguazils 
of Impey." This is the essayist's way of re- 
cording the fact that a cazi^ a native law officer, 
who had been sued for gross oppression and 
corruption in the Supreme Court, and judgment 
given against him, died on board a boat on the 
Ganges while being conveyed to Calcutta in 
execution of the judgment. " The vile algua- 
zils of Impey " were not officers of the Supreme 
Court at all ; they were a guard of sepoys set 
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over him by the provincial council, which had 
given bail for him, and with special directions 
to treat him as kindly as might be. "There 
were instances ** in which ** noble Mohamme- 
dans shed their blood in the doorway of the 
harem while defending, sword in hand, the 
sacred apartments of their women." There 
was, it seems, one instance in which a Moham- 
medan of some rank took up his position, 
sword in hand, before the door of a friend's 
zenana. " He shed his blood," but not in de- 
fending the zenana, which was not attacked, 
but in a fray which took place in another part 
of the house. There were two other cases in 
which a zenana was either forced or reported 
to have been so, and in one of them a slave girl 
was wounded; and it is on the strength of 
these three cases that Macaulay invites his 
readers to imagine " what the state of our 
country would be if it were enacted that any 
man by merely swearing that a debt was due 
to him' should acquire a right to insult the per- 
sons of women of the most shrinking deli- 
cacy," and " to treat ladies in the way which 
called forth the blow of Wat Tyler." 

So far, however, there was, even in Macau- 
lay's theory of the case, no worse charge to be 
brought against Impey than that of a high-hand- 
ed attempt to enforce a mistaken view of his 
judicial powers. The necessary touch of de- 
pravity was wanting to the picture, and Ma- 
caulay adds this in his singularly unscrupulous 
perversion of the circumstances attending 
Impey's appointment as judge of the Sudder 
Diwani Adalat — an unsatisfactory transaction, 
as we still think, even after Sir James Stephen's 
qualified defence of it but utterly unsiiscep- 
tible of the color which Macaulay endeavors to 
put upon it. This appointment is described 
by him in terms which distinctly imply that it 
was made at the crisis of the dispute between 
the Court and the Council, and with a view to 
avoiding a physical collision between the two. 
According to him it was a device adopted to 
prevent the necessity of an appeal to arms. 



" Hastings was seldom at a loss for an expedient, and 
he knew Impey well. The expedient in this case was a 
▼ery simple one — neither more nor less than a bribe. 
Impey was by Act of Parliament a judge independent of 
the Government of Bengal, and entitled to a salary of 
8000/. per year. Hastings prcJposcd to make him also a 
judge of the Company's service, and to give him in that 
capacity about 8000/. a year more. It was understood 
that in consequence of this new salary Impey would 
desist from urging the high pretension's of his Court. 
If he did urge those pretensions the Govenmient could 
at a moment's notice eject him from the office which had 
been created for him. The bargain was struck; Ben- 
gal was saved ; an appeal to force was averted. The 
Chief Justice wa^ rich, quiet, and infamous.'* 



Who would suppose from this that an " ap- 
peal to force " had already taken place, and 
that the Council had restrained the jurisdiction 



of the Court by military violence : that sheriflTs 
officers executing the process of the Court had 
been taken prisoners by two companies of 
sepoys; that natives had been informed by 
proclamation that they were at liberty to set 
its orders at defiance ; and that all this had 
taken place at least nine months before any 
proposal was or would be made to Impey ? 
Such, however, are the facts, and no doubt 
they amply * suffice to refute the particular 
charge which Macaulay brings against the 
Chief Justice, which is in substance a charge of 
having corruptly waived the claim of jurisdic- 
tion previously advanced by him on behalf of 
the Supreme Court in consideration of an ap- 
pointment to another highly salaried judicial 
office imder the East India Company. 

But whether these facts entirely bear out Sir 
James Stephen's larger contention that there 
was nothing in the nature of a " bargain " be- 
tween Hastings and Impey in respect of this 
second appointment, we venture, with submis- 
sion, to doubt. We do not at any rate see our 
way to his apparent conclusion that this ap- 
pointment stood in no consequential relation to 
the previous conflict between the Supreme 
Court and the Council. Sir James Stephen's 
argument on this point is that in that conflict 
the Council had got so signally the best of it that 
they might well be content to leave matters as 
they stood. They had succeeded in effectually 
restraining the judges from enforcing their own 
views of their jurisdiction ; and in that state 
of things " it is difficult to see what the Court 
had to give for which it was worth the Council's 
while to offer a bribe." 

But it seems to us that Hastings' own minute 
of September 29, 1780, shows what the Court 
" had to give," and also at the same time in- 
dicates that Hastings thought it to be some- 
thing worth the Council's while to purchase. 
Among his reasons for recommending that 
Impey should be requested to " accept of the 
charge and superintendency of the office of 
Sudder Diwani Adalat under its present reg- 
ulations " he adduces the following : " It will 
be the means of lessening the distance between 
the Board and the Supreme Court, which has 
perhaps been, more than the undefined powers 
assumed to each, the cause of the want of that 
accommodating temper which ought to have 
influenced their intercourse with each other. 
The contest in which we have been engaged 
with the Court bore at one time so alarming a 
tendency that I believe every member of the 
Board foreboded the most dangerous conse- 
quences to the peace and resources of the Gov- 
ernment from them." And then follows this 
very significant passage : " They are at present 
composed, but we cannot be certain that the 
calm will last beyond the actual vacation, 
since the same grounds and materials of dis- 
cussion subsist and the revival of it at a time 
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like this, added to our other troubles, might, if 
carried to extremities, prove fatal." 

Surely these observations indicate that, how- 
ever physically complete may have been the 
victory of the Executive over the Judicature, 
it i]vas not regarded as morally satisfactory by 
the chief of the Executive, and that the mere 
possibility of a renewal of the strife was more 
than sufficient to qualify the complacency with 
which he might otherwise have been disposed 
to regard his triumph. " Who," asks Sir James 
Stephen, "would venture [after the course 
taken in the Cossijurah cause] to sue any one 
whom the Council had taken under its protec- 
tion ? The plaintiff could not serve his writ. 
He could not execute his judgment if he got 
one. 

It is clear that such i/r/(7n' arguments to 
prove the impossibility of a fresh collision be- 
tween the Court and the Council had not con- 
vinced Hastings, or he would not have said 
that "we cannot be certain that the calm will 
last beyond the actual vacation." Evidently 
he feared that, as soon as the Court re-opened 
for business, suitors would be found to set its 
processes in motion again, as Sir James 
Stephen thinks no one would venture to do ; 
and in considering his motives to action, the 
question is not whether this fear was reason- 
able, but whether it existed. His language, 
already cited, seems to us to indicate plainly 
that it did exist, and what follows makes his 
meaning, we think, unmistakable; "The 
pro()osition which I have submitted to the 
Board may, nor have I any doubt that it will, 
prove an instrument of conciliation with the 
Court ; and it will preclude the necessity [that 
is, will relieve the Court of the necessity] of 
assuming a jurisdiction over persons exempted 
by our construction of the Act of Parliament." 
Surely the Governor-General must be here un- 
derstood as saying in effect to his colleagues : 
" It is a matter of high public importance to 
prevent the renewal of the struggle between 
the Supreme Court and the Executive. It is 
true that we have had, and should again have, 
physically the best of that struggle ; but what 
then ? We cannot be always sending compa- 
nies of sepoys lo make prisoners of sheriffs. We 
should endeavor, if possible, to avert a fresh 
collision ; but so long as the Supreme Court is 
known to insist on its present views of its juris- 
diction, we cannot prevent suitors aggrieved 
by the action of the inferior tribunals from 
having recourse to its process, nor can we pre- 
vent the Court itself from bringing about a 
fresh collision by an attempt to put its process 
in force. We can, however, largely reduce, if 
not altogether extinguish, the risk of this by 
giving to the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court an appellate jurisdiction over these in- 
ferior tribunals. We may then expect that 
suitors a|s;rieved by their decisions will cease 



from resorting to the Supreme Court, and will 
take their cases before the chief of that court, 
sitting in his capacity as judge of the Sudder 
Diwani Adalat. 

That these were Hastings' main motives 
for the appointment is, moreover, to be 
gathered from the very objections raised to it 
by Francis. Francis argued that it would be 
everywhere understood by the natives as a 
" reinstatement of the Court in the exercise of 
the jurisdiction which it had claimed," even if 
they did not draw the inference that " some 
greater evil was to befall them." He further 
urged that the appointment would place the 
Chief Justice in an inconsistent position ; as 
" he might do some act as judge of the Diwani 
Court which would subject him to an action 
before the Supreme Court, or he might, as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, be called 
on to issue a habeas corpus for the release of 
some one whom he had committed as judge of 
the Diwani Court." That in the face of these 
objections the appointment was nevertheless 
made, appears to us a good reason for conclud- 
ing that Hastings succeeded in convincing the 
Council that, though formidable in theory, they 
would not be likely to arise in practice ; and 
as no one but Impey could have previously 
convinced Hastings himself of this, there must 
have been something like a " bargain " between 
the two men. Even so it would be hard to call 
it a corrupt bargain, though it might be one 
which a man of more scrupulous delicacy of 
principle than Impey would have hesitated to 
engage in. It was certainly far fronj being- 
the profoundly immoral compact which Ma- 
caulay represents it as being. Impey did not 
sell the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court for 
the emoluments of a judge of appeal over the 
inferior tribunals ; on the contrar}', he may 
rather be said to have purchased the control 
of those tribunals by his consent to render the 
services of a judge of appeal. It was not " un- 
derstood that in consideration of this new sal- 
ary Impey would desist from urging the high 
pretensions of his Court." The pretensions 
remained exactly where they were ; and if it 
was understood that for the consideration 
aforesaid Impey should do his best to prevent 
the occurrence of any necessity for asserting 
them, that is an altogether different and ob- 
viously a much less reprehensible arrange- 
ment. 

Admirably as Sir James Stephen has exe- 
cuted his self-appointed task, his final review 
of its value is curiously desponding. A belief 
in the infamies ascribed to Impey has become, 
he complains, through Burke and Fox, a 

'* part of the Whig tradition, and has thus found its 
way into the only writings upon Indian subjects which 
have ever been popular — as regards Hastings, with 
considerable modification, but as regards Impey in a 
compact, condensed form which has irretrievably 
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damned his memory. I am sorry for him. I believe 
him to have been quite innocent ; but this book will be 
read by hardly any one, and Macaulav*s paragraphs will 
be read >vith delighted conviction by several genera- 
tions. So long as he is remembered at all, poor Impey 
will stand in a posthumous pillory as a corrupt judge 
and a judicial murderer." 

This is rather a sad modem variant of 
magna est Veritas et prcevalebit. Let us hope it 
is not the true reading, and all the more be- 
cause, if it should be so, or if Sir James 
Stephen should be confirmed in thinking it so, 
the literary public are likely to be deprived of 
a study of even higher interest than that which 
he has just given us. For these volumes on 
the story of Nuncomar and the impeachment 
of Sir Elijah Impey are, so to speak, but chips 
from their author's workshop. He has re- 
solved to give an account of the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, but found the materials 
so voluminous, and the subject so intricate 
that he began to doubt, he says, " whether I 
should be able to finish it in any reasonable 
time, and whether, if I did, the public would 
care enough about it to read what I might 
write." He decided accordingly to make the 
experiment of giving an account of one branch 
of the subject — the story of Nuncomar ; con- 
ceiving that " the degree of the interest which 
may be felt in the smaller subject will be some 
index to the interest likely to be felt in the 
larger one, of which it forms a part." 

We are not ourselves clear that the test is 
quite a safe one, and incline to think that the 
interest felt in the smaller subject may, just 
because it is the smaller one, be no accurate 
index to the interest likely to be felt in the 
larger. Certainly it can hardly be said that 
the name of Elijah Impey conveys a definite 
idea to anything like as many minds as would 
be reached by the name of Warren Hastings. 
And it would certainly be a matter of serious 
regret if any erroneous inference as to its 
chances of popularity were to deprive us of the 
promised review of so deeply interesting a 
chapter of English and Indian history from the 
hand of the man whom a rare combination of 
legal learning, administrative experience, and 
literary power has so exceptionally qualified to 
write it. — Macmillan's Magazine, 



A GREEK VIEW OF THE PRESENT 
CRISIS. 

Op the many and important movements 
which of late years are working a radical trans- 
formation of English social and public life, 
none strike the inquiring foreigner more forci- 
bly than the growing tendency, of at least one 
political school, to ignore foreign politics as 
unnecessary — nay, as detrimental to the wel- 



fare and prosperity of this empire. Perhaps 
the very word empire is misapplied in this 
instance ; for the ideal of this school seems to 
be an England confined to its narrowest limits, 
busying herself with railway projects, merchant 
shipping Acts, Bills for the transfer of land, 
and at a pinch even with the consideration of 
extending the volunteer organization. The 
colonies, England's proudest inheritance, are 
to be gradually allowed to fall off, and as re- 
gards relations with foreign Powers they arc 
to be maintained on strictly evangelical prin- 
ciples. Yet England is somehow to retain her 
present position as a great Power, extend her 
commercial supremacy, and develop still 
more her manufacturing activity. The unerr- 
ing experience of the history of every great 
country, seems to be disregarded, and no ac- 
count is taken of the fact that, as no politician 
can aspire to the dignity of a statesman, if he 
feels a constitutional aversion to foreign poli- 
tics, in like manner no great country can main- 
tain its predominance and consequent prosper- 
ity if it ignores its obligations as such, or if 
loth to exercise a beneficent influence in its 
relations to other States. In one word, no 
great Power — failing of course the advent of 
the Millennium— can long enjoy the advan- 
tages, without at the same time submitting to 
the hea\7 obligations, inseparable from that 
position. 

The history of the last few years- -the em- 
barrassment and isolation of England in her 
foreign relations, the general unconcern with 
which her views were considered, the repeated 
failures of her Egyptian policy, and the unpre- 
cedented manner in wiiich she withdrew be- 
fore Germany and Russia in colonial and Asi- 
atic affairs — are so many incidents, never 
again to be witnessed, as we of the smaller 
States sincerely hope, demonstrating the inex- 
orable force of the political axiom just ex- 
pounded. 

Its unerring truth is so manifest and so in- 
controvertible, that those who wish to escape 
its consequences do not even endeavor to con- 
trovert its premises. They seek refuge in side- 
issues. In the case of the affairs of south- 
eastern Europe, which now occupy us more es- 
pecially, they pretend that England has no 
immediate interest there, no great concern a5 
to consequences, since she has established 
her hold on the Suez Canal, and has thus se- 
cured her communication with India. Yet 
the sum and substance of the so-caPed East- 
ern Question centres itself in the possession 
of Constantinople ; and this is, I submit, a 
far more important matter for England at the 
present time than when the Suez Canal did 
not exist, or when her influence over that 
waterway was not predominant. 

Now, the political evolutions which must 
result from the transfer of Constantinople to 
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Other hands than those of its present posses- 
sors, will have consequences of an enormous 
and far-reaching importance, shaping, as they 
necessarily will, the course of the world's his- 
tory for centuries to come. And it appears to 
me that there is hardly any one who believes 
that such a transfer can take place without a 
gre^ war, a war of European magnitude, in 
which almost every State in Europe would be 
involved, directly or indirectly. That no final 
solution is possible by means of* the European 
concert," or even by the limitation of the area 
of hostilities, is proved by the events of the last 
Russo-Turkish war, when the menace of Con- 
stantinople brought the English fleet into the 
Bosphorus ; by the understandings arrived at 
since that war between the three Emperors, 
the tendency of which was only partial and 
the effect temporary ; and by the very arrange- 
ment which is being discussed now, on the 
first serious complication since the Berlin 
Treaty, and which is to have but a negative 
result. 

The reason of this state of things should be 
sought in the policy of the Allied Powers from 
1854 to 1870. Their influence was then su- 
preme, but it exhausted itself in shortrsighted 
and mistaken efforts to resuscitate the Sultan's 
power, and maintain the rule of the Turks at 
a time which was the most favorable for the 
gradual emancipation and development of the 
subject races, under the beneficent and unsel- 
fish tutelage of England and France. From 
the moment, however, when German unity 
was established, the Anglo-French alliance 
disappeared, the treaty of 1856 practically 
ceased to have force, and a fresh order of 
things was created in the Balkan Peninsula by 
the forcible gravitation of Austria to the south. 
From that time there is no longer any question 
of maintaining Turkish rule, or of assuring 
the independence of the subject races, but of 
dividing the spoils between the two great com- 
petitors for the inheritance of the sick man 
— Austria and Russia. 

Whether this is done peaceably or by war — 
and I maintain that no other solution than war 
is possible — the enormous changes thus brought 
about in the structure of the two great empires 
will inevitably extend far beyond the limits of 
the Balkan Peninsula, and will necessarily and 
immediately affect the position of England in 
every part of the world. 

Germany, whose great Chancellor is the su- 
preme spirit and guiding genius of the impend- 
ing European transformation, can have no in- 
terest in facilitating the south-easterly progress 
of Austria, or in favoring the ascendancy of 
the Magyar and Czech elements of the dual 
monarchy over the Austrian Germans, if it be 
not the gravitation of these latter towards Ger- 
many, and the consequent extension of the 
Fatherland to the coveted outlet in the Adri- 



atic, Trieste.* For Prince Bismarck's ideal 
Fatherland is this undivided Germany, cutting 
Europe asunder, and commanding a maritime 
position on every sea which encircles the Con- 
tinent. But more is needed for the full realiza-- 
tion of this truly imposing ideal. It is not to be 
supposed that Austria and Russia would engage 
in the division of the Balkan spoils without both 
paying for the goodwill or the enmity of Ger- 
many ; and in either case Russia would dis.cover 
that Brennus's sword weighed the full value of 
the German Baltic provinces. Italy would be 
satisfied with the Trentino and Tripoli ; while 
Sweden herself, whose friendship the far-see- 
ing Chancellor has for years past cultivated 
with assiduity, would find interest to follow the 
German lead, in the hope of recovering a por- 
tion of Finland. France — unfortunately for 
Europe, and for the minor Balkan States in 
particular — is paralyzed to such a degree that 
Germany may almost dictate her terms for ac- 
tion or inaction. The fears of a renewal of the 
Benedetti pourparlers for the partition of the 
Low Countries, are far from vain even now ; 
since it has often been asserted, on what ap- 
peared to be good authority, that Prince Bis- 
marck looks upon Holland as a sister country 
destined to be drawn closer to, if not incorpo- 
rated in, the Fatherland t by some means or 
other. A friendly arrangement would be the 
most desirable, securing, as it would, for Ger- 
many the Dutch colonies, which otherwise, in 
case of violent annexation, might easily be 
seized and kept in trust by England. 

Now, without stopping to inquire how the 
position of England as mistress of the seas 
would be affected, with Antwerp passing into 
the hands of a maritime country, and Holland 
in the possession of a Power colossal in its 
proportions and ambitious of a fleet and of 
colonies — and there is enough attraction for 
France in the Belgian bait to draw her into 
close alliance with Germany and in open hos- 
tility towards England — without inquiring more 
closely into what may be considered a very 
speculative contingency, let us examine what 
would be the position of England, at least in 
the Mediterranean, with Austria reaching down 
to Salonica and Russia enthroned at Con- 
stantinople. For if the partition of Turkey be 
allowed to be accomplished peaceably, Eng- 



• When in 1883 the Irredentists exploded their bombs 
at the Trieste Exhibition, the Niyrddeutsche Zeitung^ in 
a characteristic article, warned the Italians to confine 
their aspirations ; ** for at Trieste they would encounter 
the point of the sword of Germany." 

t It is related that in a conversation with the Dutch 
Minister, Prince Bismarck, while at the baths of Kissin- 
gen, in a moment of good-natured open-heartedness» 
asked his interlocutor whether the King of Holland 
would nof accept the position of High Admiral of the 
United German {Deutsche) fleets. The Minister sig* 
nificantly replied he was sure of one thing, that His Maj- 
esty would much prefer to remain King of the Nether- 
lands. 
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land will find herself in presence of a combina- 
tion which she would then be powerless to 
thwart or to withstand , if by war, it is all the 
more necessary that trusted bulwarks should be 
raised in time, on which England may rely in 
the hour of need. We are all the more anxious 
that this contingency should be considered 
carefully, inasmuch as the indifference and in- 
action of England, based on a mistaken as- 
sumption that her material interests are not 
involved, while ruinous to the very basis of 
English power in the Mediterranean, is fatal 
to the independence and the welfare of the 
minor Balkan States, which look to England 
for guidance and protection. Greece in par- 
ticular, being more immediately involved in the 
maritime aspect of the question, has ever 
placed her trust in England as the one Power 
which is able and interested to favor her de- 
velopment and independence, and which has 
done this so far, in obedience to the magnan- 
imous tradition of a great and wise policy. 

The possession of Constantinople by Russia, 
or indeed any other great Power except Tur- 
key — which has shown an incompatibility with, 
not to say an aversion to seafaring enterprise 
— means the inevitable and exclusive mastery 
not only of the Euxine, the Bosphorus and the 
Sea of Marmora, but of the -^gean also, and 
the shores of Asia Minor and the eastern half 
at least of the Mediterranean. Russia once es- 
tablished at Constantinople, would have ready 
at her disposal some fifty or sixty thousand of 
the best sailors in the world. These Greeks, 
born and bred on the waves, would soon be 
found forcibly manning a fleet second to none 
in the world for efficiency and power. With 
the Dardanelles easily rendered impregnable 
and impassable to an enemy, this fleet would 
at a moment's notice issue into the Mediterra- 
nean, and, with a safe place of retreat at its 
back, would be within twenty-four hours' steam 
of the mouth of the Suez Canal. Is it there- 
fore too much to say that the ver)'*fact ad- 
vanced as an argument for England's indiffer- 
ence to the fate of Constantinople — her hold 
on the Suez Canal — is to the searching mind 
the one reason why England should now be 
more jealous than ever of the safety of that 
city? Else, with Russia at Constantinople, 
and, for the matter of that, with Austria at 
Salonica, there is but one other alternative — 
that the English taxpayer, if he accepts now 
the penny- wise-and-pound-foolish policy urged 
on him by the advocates of indifferentism, 
must be prepared to maintain at no distant fu- 
ture a fleet at least twice as large as the pres- 
ent Mediterranean squadron. Consequently, 
if Constantinople is to be^safeguarded against 
a Russian coup de main^ no time should be lost 
in offering a steadfast opposition to all those 
patient and gradual steps by which Russia 
15 daily drawing nearer to the goal of her tra- 



ditional ambition ; and bold action should be 
taken when she at last shows her hand, sim- 
ilar to that of Lord Beaconsfield when he or- 
dered the British fleet into the Bosphorus. 

Who will doubt that political combinations 
and strategic movements, even those appar- 
ently as distant as the progress of Russia in 
Central Asia, have mainly in view to facilitate 
her possession of Constantinople. The polit- 
ical testament of Peter the Great may be a 
mythical document ; but to reach Constantino- 
ple has been for centuries the holy tradition, 
the fond dream of Russian policy. The per- 
sistent efforts and sacrifices of Russia for the 
emancipation of the races subject to the Porte 
had but that ultimate object in view. Being 
thwarted in her endeavors to hold permanently 
Moldavia and Wallachia and become mistress 
of the mouths of the Danube, Russia turned 
her attention to the Greeks ; but only momen- 
tarily. They were found too independent in 
mind and too fond of their individuality to 
serve as obedient tools in her hands. Russia's 
true feelings towards them were manifested 
when the Emperor Nicholas assured Sir Ham- 
ilton Seymour, in 1853, that he would sacrifice 
his last soldier and his last rouble rather than 
see the Greeks at Constantinople. Since that 
time the efforts of Russian policy have all 
tended to thwart Greek aspirations and impede 
the growth of the Greek State. The Servians 
were next taken in hand. But this high- 
spirited and brave people, although Slavs, 
were equally opposed to be used as a means to 
Russian ends ; and the eminent representative 
of Servia in London has on repeated occasions 
of late shown with much force how averse the 
Servians are to Russian tutelage or supremacy. 
Being bafiled in this direction also, Russia 
finally turned her attention with redoubled en- 
ergy to the Bulgarians, the least developed 
and, for that reason, most subservient, of the 
races in the Balkan Peninsula. But this 
is not the only advantage they offer to the 
realization of Russian designs ; and it is there- 
fore necessary to examine briefly, at this stage, 
the position and character of this race, who 
are now the chief agents, the dummies in fact, 
of the Russian advance on Constantinople. 

Though not the most numerous the Bulga- 
rians are, by their geographical location, the 
most concentrated of the races surrounding 
Constantinople ; they in a certain way menace 
it from north and west, being kept away from 
the city itself by the broad belt of country ex- 
tending between the ^Egean and a line that 
may be drawn straight from Sozoupolis, on the 
Euxine to Melenikon {Mclnik), on the Stryraon 
{Struma) river. This territory, which is' peo- 
pled almost exclusively by Greeks, and forms 
the province of Thrace, presents the only sub- 
stantial difficulty to the absorption of Constan- 
tinople into the famous Great Bulgaria pro* 
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jected by General IgnatiefiF. Hence the per- 
sistent efforts and bold assertions of the Pan- 
slavists to represent Thrace, as well as Mace- 
donia, as inhabited by Bulgarians. Several 
years previous to the late war, they served up 
to unwary readers, and indeed to innocent 
editors of geographical and other periodicals, 
cooked statistics and garbled returns as to the 
ethnology of Turkey. It is a notorious fact 
that Lejean's ethnological map * was made at 
the instance of Panslavist agents ; and although 
all must bow before Professor Kiepert's un- 
doubted geographical erudition, one has but to 
turn to the preface which he has affixed to 
his ethnographical map of Turkey in Europe in 
order to read his own avowal that he is mainly 
indebted for his data to Schaffarik and Jire- 
schek, and other such Panslavist authors, who 
wrote in German, indeed, but who have ig- 
nored German scientific scrupulousness. 

The outside world, however, being msuspi- 
cious as to the real significance of those produc- 
tions, and unprepared with counter-evidence, 
the Panslavists, who do the unofficial work of 
Russian diplomacy in such emergencies, had no 
difficulty in carrying their point for the moment. 
The excesses at Batak, being carefully precon- 
certed, were used to such good purpose that 
they roused public indignation in England, and 
excited a lively sympathy for the Bulgars, a 
race then heard of for the first time by most of 
those who unwarily became active in further- 
ing the designs of Russia. Particular care 
was taken to fix those lamentable events — 
which by the way were no exceptional in- 
stances of Turkish rule — to localities south of 
the Balkans and as neighboring to Thrace as 
possible. And there was no more difficulty in 
discovering scattered and isolated Bulgar 
settlements there, than there is in pointing out 
large and nourishing Greek communities in 
Bulgaria proper — the whole population of 
Turkey being considerably intermingled, 
though the territories mainly occupied by each 
race are sufficiently well defined. 

By such clever manoeuvring, and thanks 
principally to the hopeless ignorance with re- 
spect to those matters which exist in Western 
Europe, General Ignatieff had no particularly 
hard task in obtaining from his colleagues at 
the Constantinople Conference in 1876, a quaM 
recognition of the bases of what was to be 
hereafter his Great Bulgaria, or, as the Pan- 
slavists mfamilk style it, " Lesser Russia." 
So that at St. Stephano, although accused even 
by his countrymen of indiscretion and precip- 



* A London firm of publishers issued some time ago 
what bears every evidence of being a mere reprint of 
Lejean*s map, out without any of its technical finish. 
The Bulgarian agents in England point to this " En^- 
li»h map " as confirmatory of their pretensions. It is 
hAidly necessary to expose the shallowness of this native 
iDgcnaity 



itation. General Ignatieff did not hesitate to 
sketch out his pet scheme, being well aware of 
the effect produced on most minds by this un- 
hesitating proposal of a big claim, made after 
a successful war and in what had the semblance 
of disinterestedness, in favor of a downtrodden 
people: His bold stroke of the pen included 
the whole of European Turkey, with the ex- 
ception of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Albania, 
Epirus, and Thessaly. The line of demarca- 
tion, which reached as far west as the lake of 
Ochrida, passed over the very High Street of 
Salonica, cutting off towards the sea the pe- 
ninsula of Chalcydica — too notoriously Greek 
to be contested as a Slav possession — ;and that 
no less Greek portion of Thrace which em- 
braces only Adrianople and Constantinople. 
These two small strips of territory, however, 
though spared at the time, remained so hope- 
lessly detached that their necessary absorption 
by the newly created State could not be 
doubted. In fact, we have General Ignatieff^s 
own word for it ; since, after appending his 
signature to the treaty of St. Stephano, he de- 
livered himself of that famous sentence : ** And 
now let the Greeks reach Constantinople by 
swimming to it I " so thorough did he consider 
his work in detaching Constantinople from the 
hopes of the Greeks and in securing it for 
Russia. 

Although this project was then ridiculed as 
grotesque, General Ignatieff was not mistaken 
as to its future moral effects. He counted 
with justice on the ignorance prevalent in 
Europe, and on the fanaticism animating his 
proteges ; and at this moment there is no idea 
to which the Panslavists and the Bulgars cling 
more tenaciously than the realization of this 
Great Bulgaria. They make no secret of it. 
A Bulgarian contributor to the Manchester 
Courier declared lately that his countrymen 
" spread over the Balkan peninsula from the 
Danube to the Mediterranean, and from the 
Euxine to Albania," and went on with remark- 
able scrupulousness to observe that "it is 
doubtful if many of the so-called Greeks are 
not Bulgars who have adopted the Greek lan- 
guage and manners through being intimately 
mixed up with the Hellenes, and for so long 
under the dominion of the Hellenic clergy." 
Another Bulgar emissary in England lately as- 
sured his interviewer {Sunday Times, October 
25) that " we cannot and will not allow Greece 
to annex that part of Turkey ; " and concluded 
with these significant words : " We do not in- 
tend to annex, at present, Macedonia ; of the 
future I fear it is almost impossible to speak, 
so much depends on the then present exigen- 
cies!" 

What those exigencies are likely to amount 
to will be shown by a cursory examination of 
the use which the Bulgarians have made of 
their newly acquired liberty and of the gradus^l 
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Steps they have taken, under the guidance of 
Russian officials, so as to lead up to the real- 
iiation of iheir main object — the seizure of 
Constantinople. Lord Beaconsfield in his 
political perspicacity having detected this proj- 
ect, and having refused to admit of the exten- 
sion of Bulgaria south of the Balkans, the 
Russian agents in Eastern Roumelia set to 
work to thoroughly Bulgarize that province. 
Bulgaria itself had already been considerably 
denuded of the dominant Turkish and Tartar 
population which occupied principally its east- 
ern half, and which by dint of butchery and 
persecution had been forced to emigrate dur- 
ing the war. The Mussulman Pomaks on the 
Rhodope mountains were goaded to rise shortly 
after the constitution of Eastern Roumelia, 
and thus another step was made towards ren- 
dering the population of that province " homo- 
geneous." There remained, however, the 
Greeks, who occupying as they do the chief 
towns and commercial centres, and being pos- 
sessed of greater " staying power," presented 
an inconvenient resistance to mere persecution. 
Therefore simpler means of disposing of them 
were adopted. When the census of Eastern 
Roumelia was taken, about three years ago, 
the Turkish functionaries carrying on the work 
were easily induced to represent as Bulgar 
whole districts where the Greeks were in a ma- 
jority, or in a small minority; and thus the 
Greek population of that provincfe, which really 
amounts to fully 100,000 souls, was set down 
as no more than 40,000. All this was most 
satisfactorily carried out by experienced Rus- 
sian officials, thoroughly versed in the work of 
Russifying Poland and other such refractory 
{)ossessions. 

.Beyond this, however, there is every evi- 
dence to show that the efforts of Russia aimed 
not simply at the emancipation of Slav popu- 
lations, nor even at the constitution of Slav 
principalities over which she should exercise a 
predominant influence, but to the creation of 
that " Lesser Russia," which being easily 
reached by sea from the Russian ports on the 
Euxine, would offer a permanent and sure 
basis of operations against Constantinople. 
Bulgaria was placed at once under the rule of 
a nominee of Russia, who having, against all 
expectations, proved refractory, is now dis- 
tinctly menaced with deposition. Every post 
of importance, from the Minister of War to that 
of a police constable, was in the hands of 
Russians; the Bulgarian army was officered 
exclusively by Russians, and Mr. Aksakoff 
declares in his ** Russ " (viiU Times^ October 
23) that it is ** Russia's own army in fact." 
There is hardly any Bulgarian of standing in 
the civil service or in the clergy who has not 
been educated in Russia ; and it was seen that 
the Bulgarians, on the union being declared, ap- 
pealed to the Czar, and to the Czar alone. 



The very fact that Russia is determined rather 
to annul the attempted union than allow the 
accomplishment of a cherished design without 
her own immediate dictation and guidance, is 
the best proof that Bulgaria is considered 
simply as an appanage and a fore-post of Rus- 
sia on her way to Constantinople. Nor should 
Englishmen be beguiled by the plausible as- 
surances of Bulgar emissaries, that they wish 
for nothing better than riddance from Russiaa 
tutelage. Such assurances are quite in keep- 
ing with oriental tactics. England has to be 
propitiated, and her sympathy and goodwill 
secured. With this object, the Russians them- 
selves would cheerfully help in propagating 
this view, provided they obtained what would 
amount to a carte blanche to extend their hold 
on all Bulgarian lands. 

It is therefore puerile and hopeless to ex- 
pect that Bulgaria, with an illiterate and fanat- 
ical population imbued with only one idea of 
reverence — that to the great Czar — with a very 
limited number of educated men owing their 
all to Russian protection, with an army and 
an administration completely in the hands of 
Russians, with a prince on the eve of paying 
the penalty of a long score of disobedience 
to orders from St. Petersburg, and above all 
with Russia herself determined to hold the 
country at any risk — it is hopeless to expect 
that Bulgaria can ever develop into anything 
but a Russian half-way house on the march to 
Constantinople. 

The love for individual political existence 
goes for nothing even with communities far 
more enlightened and developed than Bulgaria, 
when it is weighed against the advantages of 
the power and prestige given by the citizenship 
of a great empire. The Neapolitans, though 
divided from the Piedmontese more widely 
than the Bulgars are from the Russians, ac- 
cepted Italian unity for this reason ; and the 
Prussians, though disliked by the Hanoverians 
and the Bavarians, have succeeded in impos- 
ing their supremacy, with all its hard and mer- 
ciless militarism, because it offered the proud 
position and privilege of the citizenship of a 
great empire. The more a State is weak and 
undeveloped, the more it relishes the sweets of 
a glory so easily acquired. And when the 
moment suits the designs of Russia, she will 
find no difficulty in having the union declared, 
not simply between Northern Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia, but between the Great Bul- 
garia of General Ignatieff and the Holy Rus- 
sian F^mpire itself. 

This is the consummation to which the ef- 
forts of the Bulgarians are really tending, and 
this is the outlook which England, of all great 
Powers, has most reason to fear. It would 
therefore appear that the true policy of Eng- 
land is not to be sought in vain endeavors 
to emancipate the Bulgars from Russian pre- 
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dominance, but in the erection of other stronger 
and more reliable barriers to Panslavist ambi- 
tion. With this view, it may not be out of 
place to examine here a plan for the redistribu- 
tion of the contested territories, answering, as 
it will be seen, to the requirements of each 
race, securing their independence and safe- 
guarding the more general interests of Europe. 

I may say at the outset that General Igna- 
tieff's taunt at cutting the Greeks off from 
Constantinople is a vain ohe ; for we sincerely 
feel no craving for it. We have grown suf- 
ficiently sober to eschew sentimental consid- 
erations in politics. The possession of Con- 
stantinople would be a very questionable bless- 
ing to us. It could only be connected to any 
aggrandized Greek State by a comparatively 
narrow stretch of mainland, forming an un- 
wieldy territory, and presenting a long, strag- 
gling frontier exposed to attack at every point. 
Furthermore, Constantinople would exercise 
that ener\'ating and disintegrating influence 
which it fatally had on its possessors, and 
which is the very opposite of the quick, stim- 
ulating effect on public life produced by the 
traditions and the very atmosphere of Athens; 
We are absolutely sincere in disclaiming all 
intentions on Constantinople. But we are at 
the same time most explicit in our determina- 
tion to sacrifice all rather than permit Con- 
stantinople to fall into the hands of the Bul- 
gars. What we consider to be the most equi- 
table and at the same time most practical solu- 
tion of this question is that the whole of 
Thrace — namely, the country to the south of 
the present limits of Eastern Roumelia, and 
as far west as the River Mestos {Kara Su) — 
should remain as long as feasible in the hands 
of the Sultan, who would naturally still retain 
possession of Asia Minor. But failing the pos- 
sibility of niaintaining Turkish rule in Europe, 
even within these very restricted limits, this 
territor}* should be constituted into a free 
State, with Constantinople as its capital, and 
under European guarantee. That this guar- 
antee would be effectual, and at the same time 
no very heavy responsibility for Powers which 
have so long been burdened with the cares of 
the maintenance of Turkish rule, will be ap- 
parent from the fact that the other neighbor- 
ing States, which we shall immediately pro-- 
ceed to sketch out, and which will pretty 
nearly counterbalance one another, will have 
a common interest in defending that free State 
against all comers. 

Assuming now the union of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia under some form or other, 
the country left to the west of the Mestos 
would include Macedonia proper, old Servia, 
Northern Albania, and Epirus. Northern Al- 
bania might be constituted into a separate 
State, and when the somewhat divergent tribes 
which live there found it possible to agree 



among themselves, that State might be allowed 
to gravitate toward Servia or Montenegro, as 
the case might be. 

We Greeks lay claim — a claim not to be 
disputed or abandoned at any risk or cost 
whatever — to the whole of Epirus, including 
the port of Avlona and as far north as the 
mouth of the Apsos {Scmeni), Following the 
course of this river to its sources, we would 
place our boundary at the northern shores of 
the lake of Ochris. This brings us to the north- 
ern confines of Macedonia proper, which is, 
we contend, a thoroughly Greek country. The 
northern limit of Macedonia we draw at a line 
leaving the town ^of Bitolia {Monastir) to the 
south, crossing the Axios {Vardar) opposite 
Stromnitza and the Strymon (^Struma) a little 
to the north of Melenikon (a purely Greek 
city), and abutting at about Nevrokop on the 
Mestos, which river would form the frontier 
between this definitely constituted Greek Stn'e 
and the European possessions of Turkey, as 
above sketched out. We would then not only 
accede to the union of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia, but we would heartily co-operate in 
the incorporation with the State thus formed 
of all the purely Bulgarian portion of the ter- 
ritories to the north of Macedonia proper, as 
just defined. Thus a very great and compact 
Bulgarian State would be formed, extending 
from the Vardar, north of Strumnitza, to the 
Black Sea, which geographically and historic- 
ally has always constituted the maritime out- 
let of the Bulgarian race. The country west 
of the Vardar and to the east of Albania, in- 
cluding the whole of old Servia, would natu- 
rally go to the kingdom of Servia, which would 
then reach as far down as the lake of Ochris, 
and join on to the northern Greek frontiers df 
Macedonia. 

This roughly sketched out project of future 
readjustments seems to be so self-suggestive 
and equitable that it has already been partly in- 
dicated and partly approved of in several quar- 
ters. The Italian Foreign Office Organ Di- 
rittOy in an article published about the i8th of 
October last, while recommending the aggran- 
dizement of Montenegro from the Drina to 
Cattaro, and the extension of Greece to the 
extreme limits of Epirus, demanded in very 
explicit terms that the port of Avlona, situated 
opposite Brindisi, shall under no circum- 
stances be ceded to a Power from whom Italy 
has anything to fear : Italy would not object 
to its being made over to Greece, but must 
take care that it does not tall into the posses- 
sion of any other Power. Almost simultane- 
ously with the above most important decla- 
ration we find in the Viennese Nsue Frde 
Presse the no less remarkable statement, made 
to a correspondent of that paper by H. E. 
Monsieur Mijatovich, the Servian Envoy in 
London. The Servian Minister^ declared that 
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the Servians would be above all glad to see 
Salonica in the hands of the Greeks, and that 
Servia would do all in her power to prevent 
its falling a prey to the Bulgars — that she 
would even make large concessions to Greece 
in the country north of Salonica, since by this 
means Greece and Servia would be able ef- 
fectually to check the Russo-Bulgarian preten- 
sions to hegemony in the peninsula; and 
finally, that the old and important highway 
from Durazzo towards Salonica (the ancient 
Via Ignatia) should be in the hands of Greece, 
and should constitute her northern frontier 
line. The coincidence of these declarations 
and the sources from which they emanate lend 
to them an importance which cannot be exag- 
gerated. 

But a further advantage offered by the fore- 
going proposal is the summary and effectual 
solution of the vexed and much- misunderstood 
Macedonian difficulty. The Panslavists, who 
have always known how to profit both from 
having a clear conception of their own objects, 
and from the ignorance prevalent in Western 
Europe with regard to these intricate questions, 
have succeeded, in this case also, in completely 
misguiding and mystifying public opinion. 
They speak vaguely of " Macedonia '* as com- 
prising the whole country from Salonica and 
the Calcydica in the south to the Servian fron- 
tiers in the north, and from the boundaries of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia in the east to 
any distance into Albania in the west. Now, 
as any student of geography will admit, Mace- 
donia never extended farther north than the 
line sketched out in our preceding delimitation. 
Why then have the Panslavists sought to extend 
the area of their vague Macedonia, for which 
they benevolently claim the benefits of self- 
government, as set forth in the twenty-third 
article of the Treaty of Berlin ? Simply in or- 
der to repeat here the tactics so successfully 
followed in Eastern Roumelia. The northern 
portion of this territory is much larger — as a 
glance at the map will show — than the southern 
part as delimitated by us, which is Macedonia, 
and which contains an almost exclusively Greek 
population. The Panslavist notion therefore 
of merging the whole territory into one, aims 
at swamping the Greek population of the south 
by the much larger Slav element in the north, 
and with this view Macedonia has long been 
the scene of Panslavist intrigues, "of which," 
as Mr. Mijatovitch assured his interlocutor, 
" the Servian and Greek Governments possess 
every evidence." And it is these intrigues 
which M. de Laveleye and other writers have 
unwittingly presented to the English public as 
the outcome of purely nationalistic aspirations. 
Of course when this vague and vast Macedonia 
would have been sufficiently undermined, its 
union with the already Great Bulgaria astride 
on the BalkaAs, would easily be effected — 



" not at present," but according to the then 
exigencies. 

Well, we shall oppose and resist this scheme 
at all hazards. We shall not allow another 
large Greek population to succumb to the fate 
of our unfortunate brethren in Eastern Rou- 
melia. We will sacrifice all rather than see 
Macedonia annexed to General Ignatieff*s Les- 
ser Russia. We desire and indeed demand for 
our Macedonian brethren the full benefits of 
the twenty-third article. But we insist that the 
territory referred to in that article shall be di- 
vided into two distinct provinces by a line 
drawn as already indicated. If the clamor 
of the Panslavists is really prompted by hu- 
manitarian considerations, and they simply de- 
sire to see the fate of those populations thus 
ameliorated, they cannot decently object to an 
arrangement which possesses the further ad- 
vantage of eliminating all ground of discord 
and internal feud between the Christian races 
in that territory. We do not dispute the fact 
that there are here and there to the south of 
that line certain districts inhabited principally 
by Bulgarians. There are even Wallachs and 
perhaps a few Serbs. These, however, are al- 
ready almost Hellenized — they certainly use 
the Greek language. And on the other hand, 
there are in like manner whole districts — nay, 
important centres of civilization and culture 
— to the north of that line, which are purely 
Greek. Since, therefore, it is impossible in 
countries so mixed in population to draw clear 
lines of demarcation between the different 
nationalities, there remains but this practical 
proposal of admitting as frontier lines the lim- 
its indicated by Nature and by historical tradi- 
tion, and which roughly divide at the same 
time the contending races. We have further 
to urge, that as in Eastern Roumelia (now 
claimed as a purely Bulgarian province) there 
are one hundred thousand Greeks — whom of 
course we do not pretend to wish to annex to 
the Greek State — in like manner, we expect 
that the Bulgars and their patrons shall ab- 
stain from all claim to interfere or intrigue 
amongst the few already Hellenized Bulgars 
who may be found south of the line above al- 
luded to. We see no other practical, and at 
the same time equitable, solution of the diffi- 
culty. 

These considerations are based, of course, 
on the assumption that the Balkan lands are 
to be for the Balkan peoples. As, however, 
we have been warned by the North German 
Gazette that *' the European Areopagus, which 
is alone responsible for the maintenance of 
peace and for the welfare of the nations will 
not permit the unjustifiable ambition of indi- 
vidual races on the Balkan peninsula to im- 
peril at will the peace of the great Powers by 
compelling them to mingle in the dispute," and 
that " it is unfair to expect that three hundred 
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millions of Europeans should expose them- 
selves to the danger of being obliged to dis- 
pense with the blessings of peace because three 
petty Balkan States, with scarcely six million 
inhabitants, suddenly conceive the idea that 
their local balance of power is imperilled " — 
since we have this told us so authoritatively, 
we are reluctantly forced to the only possible 
conclusion — that the projects shadowed forth 
in the beginning of this paper are in reality the 
only blessings reserved by the European Areo- 
pagus for the benefit of the petty Balkan States. 
£lse, why should the peace of the three hun- 
dred millions be imperilled if they had no other 
aims in view than the welfare of the six mill- 
ions. Of course, no one of the petty Balkan 
States, least of all we Greeks, would venture to 
question the law as laid down by the European 
Areop^'^s ; and we must therefore prepare to 
see Austria at Salonica the moment that her 
justifiable ambition moves her on that errand. 
In such a case, we admit that we count for 
very little indeed in the game to be played, and 
that it is for Austria Herself to choose between 
Trieste and Salonica ; for it would be infatua- 
tion itself to imagine that she would long be 
allowed to hold the ^Egean coast without pay- 
ing its price by the sacrifice of the Adriatic 
port. It is for Austria to decide whether she 
prefers the unending vicissitudes of an eastern 
composite and constantly undermined empire, 
to the ancient and dignified position of a cen- 
tral European monarchy, able, as such a mon- 
archy is, to secure all the advantages of the 
actual possession of Salonica by the more 
sure and straightforward means of a close al- 
liance and a commercial union with Greece. 
For we are ready to concede even more than 
this to Austria on condition we hold Salonica 
and the line of Ochris. 

But, above all, it is for England to consider 
how far the interests of her commerce will per- 
mit her tamely to submit to the seizure of the 
two main commercial channels of the eastern 
half of Europe — Constantinople and Salonica 
— by two of her most formidable competitors 
in the East, both with an increasing manufact- 
uring industry, both with protective tariffs, and 
ready to extirpate English goods from the face 
of Eastern markets. To the military aspect of 
the dangers thus created for England, I have 
already alluded ; and this aspect of the ques- 
tion is all the more worthy of serious consider- 
ation, as the seizure of Salonica by any force 
coming from the North can be vetoed by the 
mere presence in that port of a few English 
ironclads. 

Coming now to the more immediate condi- 
tion of affairs in the East, our view of the pres- 
ent crisis is this : The Berlin Treaty had estab- 
lished a certain order of things which was not 
to the satisfaction of anyone of the minor 
Balkan States. For Greece in particular it had 



created a position full of difiiculty and danger, 
since it left her new frontier in the stage of a 
vague sketch. But this sketch, following as it 
did the line of the Calamas in Epirus, and of 
the Salambrias in Thessaly, included both Jan- 
nina and Metzovo within the territory to be 
ceded to Greece. Turkey having raised objec- 
tions, the Powers prevailed upon Greece to de- 
fer her claim, and about half of the awarded 
territory, with Jannina and Metzovo, was with- 
held from us. Greece submitted to this injus- 
tice, out of deference to the wish of the Pow- 
ers for the preservation of peace, although she 
had already borne all the expenses and sacri- 
fices consequent upon mobilization, and had 
prepared to vindicate by force of arms the 
Berlin award. Yet Greece expressly reserved 
her rights to claim at a given moment the ter- 
ritory thus withheld. Since that time we have 
gone out of our way to maintain the most 
friendly relations with the Porte, and we can- 
didly admit that peace was imposed on us, not 
only as a duty, but as a manifest interest. It 
enabled us to develop our resources, complete 
our railways, reorganize our military forces, 
and bring order and retrenchment into our 
finances. All this was in process, when the Bul- 
gars took it into their head to annex a province 
which was never Bulgarian, though they claimed 
it as such, but which was in fact a kind of neu- 
tral territory for Greeks, Turks, Bulgars, Wal- 
lachs, and Jews. It was so understood at Ber- 
lin, and I can vouch for the fact that the idea 
of an equilibrium — let us call it thus for want 
of a better word — between the States then 
formed or reconstituted, was foremost in the 
deliberations of the Powers. Greece, Servia 
and Bulgaria were so delimitated as to com- 
prise each about two million inhabitants. It 
was clearly understood that the Bulgarians 
should not be allowed to obtain a predominant 
influence, such as was claimed for them by 
Russia. Lord Beaconsfield, of all the pleni- 
potentiaries present, was most explicit on this 
point ; indeed he had decided, on that mem- 
orable Monday evening, to quit Berlin rather 
than accede to the demand of Russia, and it 
was only the active intervention of Prince Bis- 
marck which smoothed the difficulty. Lord 
Beaconsfield, who had been the least favorable 
to the claims of Greece, rendered in fact the 
most signal service to the Greek race in Tur- 
key by frustrating the project of a union, 
whereby a large Greek population would have 
been irretrievably lost to Greece, and whereby 
a permanent menace would have been estab- 
lished for the future. 

Prince Alexander's coup de tHe has destroyed 
these guarantees, and, by violating a most im- 
portant clause of the Treaty, has reopened the 
whole question. We therefore, in common 
with the Servians, have a perfect right to renew 
our claims simultaneously with the attempt at 
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this union, and to obtain advantages corre- 
sponding to any that may be accorded to Bulga- 
ria. On principle we are clearly opposed to 
the annexation of Eastern Roumelia by Bulga- 
ria ; for. it is only a fresh step towards the 
realization of General IgnatielGE's Great Bul- 
garia, and because of the other reasons al- 
ready set forth. It is puerile to taunt us with 
Jealousy. It is no jealousy that moves us. It 
IS elementary political foresight ; it is common 
prudence ; it is the dictate of self-preservation ; 
it is the warding off of an assiduously prepared 
menace to our individuality and to our posi- 
tion as a. nation in the East. As to the appeal 
that we should not hinder the work of Christian 
emancipation, this is hypocrisy on the part of 
the prompters, and abject credulity on the 
part of those who repeat these sonorous but 
empty phrases. Every one knows that East- 
ern Roumelia was already practically free from 
Turkish rule — indeed, so free and so given 
over to Bulgarian violence and ferocity, that 
the best part of the unfortunate Mussulmans 
have already been driven out of the province, 
while the Greeks are suffering such indignities 
at the hands of these good Christians, that in 
April last the Greek Consulate at Philippopolis 
was gutted by an infuriated Bulgarian mob, 
the Greek flag torn down and insulted, and 
several Greeks ill-treated, because they pro- 
posed to celebrate the festival of King George 
— a privilege enjoyed by every Greek commu- 
nity in Turkey. The pages of this Review 
would not suffice to recount the persecutions 
suflFered by Greeks and Turks living in Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia. I would simply call 
attention to a letter addressed to The Times 
of October 20th by Mr. J. C. Robinson, an 
English gentleman passing through Bulga- 
ria, an impartial observer, who gives the black- 
est picture of the doings of these amiable peo- 
ple. The Bulgarian emissaries point out with 
marvellous self-complacency that Greeks and 
Turks are actually permitted to live in the 
larger centres. And indeed Mr. Robinson 
states that ** the. merchants and petty trades- 
men in the towns will suffer no molestation ; 
but in the lone country villages the Bulgarian 
knife will literally soon be at every Turkish 
throat. . . . Let the Turks go, in the name of 
Satan, say the Bulgarians : our young men 
marry early, and our women breed fast ; we 
shall soon fill up their places." All this is so 
perfectly natural to the Bulgar mind, that one 
of their men of light and leading, writing to the 
Manchester paper already alluded to, avows 
with perfect equanimity and as a rather meri- 
torious achievement in national development, 
that " the Bulgarians of Philippopolis pro- 
claimed their independence of the Greek Pa- 
triarchate at Constantinople, zxi^ appropriated 
the ecclesiastical property and revenues of the di- 
ocese,** these revenues being notoriously Greek 



endowments accumulated during long ages of 
Turkish rule. 

It is with this people we have to deal — a peo- 
ple who have not moved a finger for their own 
emancipation, and whose only strategic opera- 
tions were directed against the purse-strings of 
their liberators, the Russians ; for they had to 
pay to the Bulgars during the war usurious 
prices for what any other people would cheer- 
fully have offered gratis to the poor soldiers 
who fought for them. And we are exhorted 
not to baulk them of their present magnani- 
mous object, but remain quiet and look on 
complacently till they are quite ready to march 
into Macedonia, cross into Thrace, and seize 
what remains of Greek land I With every re- 
spect for those who have, on strictly humani- 
tarian grounds, espoused the cause of the Pan- 
slavists, we are not prepared to do this. We 
prefer to face their taunts, and our reason is a 
very simple one — we are not minded to change 
masters. We have withstood the cruel and 
martyrical yoke of the Turks for four longcentr 
uries ; we have spilt our best blood, and suf- 
fered with fortitude and resignation untold 
wrong and every kind of indignity, for the pres- 
ervation of our glorious nationality and in the 
hope of a return to liberty, not for the prospect 
of a fresh subjugation, and that to the mercies 
of the Bulgars. If we are still to have masters, 
then we prefer the Turks ; for they are sinking 
fast, and they at least offer us a certainty of 
attaining to our long deferred ^d sweet hope 
of liberty. But from the Bulgars — and for the 
matter of that from the Russians — we can hope 
for no riddance. 

We are therefore determined to oppose this 
union by every means at our disposal. And 
if there be any endeavor to sanction it, since 
the Bulgars will thus obtain, to the detriment 
of a large Greek population, that which was re- 
fused them at Berlin, we will at once claim, by 
force of arms if need be, that territory in Epi- 
rus, including Jannina and Metzovo, which was 
solemnly awarded to us at Berlin. We will do 
this in the full consciousness of the justice of 
our cause ; and the enthusiasm which has now 
moved the Greek people to rise like one man 
— an enthusiasm unparalleled since the glori- 
ous days of our war for independence in 182 1 
— is the best evidence of the intensity and sin- 
cerity of this uprising. We will rise, calling 
Europe to witness how we have behaved to 
our Mussulman countrymen in Thessaly, whom 
we went out of our way to befriend and concil- 
iate, and for whose exclusive and exceptional 
benefit we have even modified our fundamental 
laws. We have to show the enormous and 
unprecedented progress which Greece has 
achieved in face of almost insuperable difficul- 
ties and in a comparatively short space of time ; 
the steady increase of our commerce with Eng- 
land, which is more considerable per head of 
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population than that of Russia, Austria, Spain 
or Italy ; the immediate, I may say, the mag- 
ical transformation of Thessaly since that prov- 
ince has been united to Greece — ^the complete 
net of roads which cover it and the lines of 
railways which traverse it. We will ask Europe 
and the good men who are concerned with 
Christian emancipation, whether these are not 
better titles to sympathy and support, and more 
valid evidence of civilization and progress, 
than the work which seems to have chiefly oc- 
cupied the attention of the Bulgars — pillaging 
and persecuting within their boundaries, and 
intriguing and interfering beyond their borders ; 
and in the name of God we will go forward, 
as our fathers have done before us in 182 1, in 
opposition, if need be, to the wise counsels of 
£urope. 

What Greece thinks, what her people desire, 
what we have achieved, and what we shall yet 
do, has already been sketched out by the mas- 
ter-hand of a great statesman — Monsieur Tri- 
coupis, the late Premier of Greece, both in his 
speech at the banquet given in his honor by his 
countrymen in LiOndon* and in his expos/* of 
the progress of Thessaly since her union to the 
mother country. With men such as he, so 
richly endowed with talent and rare qualities 
— remarkable both for his powers of concep- 
tion, his tenacity of purpose, and his ability in 
execution — Greece may confidently undertake 
the grave, but great and glorious, task which 
is imposed upon her by her sacred traditions, 
as the guardian and trustee of the rights of the 
whole Hellenic race. — A Greek Statesman, in 
The Contemporary Review, 



HUMAN PERSONALITY. 

The facts and inferences contained in the 
present paper will be novel, and even start- 
ling, to many of my readers. Whatever may 
be thought of the success of my argument, I 
shall hope at least to deserve some credit for 
candor. Being deeply interested in a partic- 
ular method in matters psychological, and be- 
lieving that this method ultimately leads to cer- 
tain positive results which I hold to be of the ut- 
most value, I am nevertheless about to show 
that this very method leads in the first place 
to certain negative results, which, so far as 
they go — and that is very far— do at least ap- 
pear directly to contravene those very conclu- 
sions which I hold as so uniquely important. 

The method to which I refer is that of expe- 
rimentai psychology in its strictest sense — ^the 
attempt to attack the great problems of our 
being not by metaphysical arojument, nor by 
merely introspective analysis, but by a study, 
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as detailed and exact as in other natural sci- 
ence, of all such phenomena of life a& have 
both a psychical and a physical aspect. Pre- 
eminently important for such a science is the 
study of abnormal, and, I may add, of supernor- 
mal, mental and physical conditions of all kinds. 
First come the spontaneous states : sleep and 
dreams, somnambulism, trance, hysteria, au- 
tomatism, alternating consciousness, epilepsy, 
insanity, death, and dissolution. Then par- 
allel with these spontaneous states runs an- 
other series of induced states : narcotism, hyp- 
notic catalepsy, hypnotic somnambulism, and 
the like, which afford, as though by a pain- 
less and harmless psychical vivisection, an un- 
equalled insight into the mysteries of man. 
Then, again, after studying the machinery 
thus thrown slightly out of gear, after isolating 
and exaggerating one process after another 
for more convenient scrutiny, we may return 
to those normal states which lie open to our 
habitual introspection, having gained a new 
power of disentangling each particular thread 
in the complex of mentation, as when the mi- 
croscopist stains his object with a dye that af- 
fects one tissue only among several which are 
indiscernibly intermixed. 

This method, though not absolutely novel, 
is relatively novel. In its germ, indeed, it is 
at least as old as Aristotle, to say nothing of 
those obvious speculations on sleep and dreams 
which everj'where form the rudiments of psy- 
chological inquiry. But it is now being revived, 
after pretty general neglect, in a manner far 
more systematic than was ever possible before, 
for the simple reason that the advance of 
physiology during the last century has supplied 
an unprecedented quantity of raw material for 
the psychologist to work up. 

The few men who, like Wundt, are both 
physiologists and philosophers, have naturally 
a leading part in such a task as this. But 
there is much to be done which such men as 
M. Taine and M. Ribot, not themselves prac- 
tical physiologists, are better fitted to accom- 
plish than the professed alienist or the prac- 
tising physician. There is need even of spe- 
cial knowledge in directions other than biolog- 
ical, as the tractate of Professor Li^geois, 
presently to be mentioned, will sufficiently 
show. And, in fine, any student who honestly 
endeavors to assimilate the facts which lie 
ready to his hand, and to make experiments 
which are within the reach of ordinary intelli- 
gence and care, has at this juncture a fair 
prospect of attaining results of permanent 
value. 

Such, then, is the method of inquiry which 
will be attempted. Next, as to the conclusions 
to be demonstrated — conclusions which, as I 
have implied, I should deeply regret to have to 
accept as complete or final. My own convic- 
tion is that we possess — and can nearly prove 
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it — some kind of soul, or spirit, or transcen- 
dental self, which even in this life occasionally 
manifests powers beyond the powers of our 
physical organism, and which probably survives 
the grave. This much I am bound in candor 
to say, lest in what follows I should seem to be 
mystifying the reader, or sailing under colors 
not my own. But I am not going to attempt to 
prove these opinions here ; * on the contrary 
I am going to try to show that certain strong, al- 
most universal, prepossessions, which make for 
my own creed, are in fact unfounded. I believe 
that I have a true and permanent self, but I 
shall here maintain that if I have such a self, 
I am certainly not conscious of him, and that, 
whatever he maybe, he is at any rate not what 
I take him for. In other words, the old em- 
pirical conception of human personality must 
be analyzed into its constituent elements before 
the basis of a scientific doctrine of human per- 
sonality can safely be laid. 

It is plain that if a question of such magni- 
tude as this is to be dealt with in a short 
paper, it must be simplified in all possible 
ways, though at the cost of omitting many 
points, and of leaving many points so stated 
as to be open to easy attack. And first of all we 
want some kind of definition to start from as 
embodying the ordinary accepted notion of 
man's personality. Were this a systematic 
treatise, it would be necessary to discuss defi- 
nitions of the Ego or Self advanced at differ- 
ent times by such various authors as Hume, 
Mill, Spencer, Kant, Schopenhauer, Maine de 
Biran, Wundt, etc., and to indicate the rela- 
tion which the views here expressed bear to 
their different theories. But this task must be 
postponed; for the first thing needful is to 
present certain novel facts, with the singular 
conclusions to which they point, in as clear 
a light as possible. And we need to throw 
these facts into relief, as it were, upon some 
definition of man's personality which shall be 
expressed with care and precision, yet shall 
not bear too marked an impress of any one 
philosophical school. Such a definition 1 find 
in what is called the Common-sense philosophy 
of Reid. The passage (from the essay on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man) was published a 
century ago, but it will still, I imagine, express 
the views of the great bulk of my readers. 

" The conviction which every man has of his iden- 
tity, as far back as his memory reaches, needs no aid of 
philosophy to strengthen it; and no philosophy can 
weaken it without first producing some degree of insan- 
ity. . . . My personal identity, therefore, implies the 
continued existence of that indivisible thin^ which I call 
myself. Whatever this self may be, it is something 
which thinks, and deliberates, and resolves, and acts, 
and suffers. I am not thought, I am not action, I am 
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not feeling : I am something that thinks, and acts, and 
suffers. My thoughts and actions and feelings change 
every moment ; they have no continued, but a su cc essive 
existence ; but that self or /, to which they belong, is 
permanent, and has the same relation to all the succeed- 
mg thoughts, actions, and feelings which I call mine. 
. . . . The identity of a person is a perfect identity; 
wherever it is real it admits of no degrees; and it is im- 
possible that a person should be in part the same and 
m part different, because a person is a mofuid^ and 
is not divisible into parts. Identity, when applied to 
persons, has no ambiguity, and admits not of degrees, or 
of more and less. It is tne foundation of all rights and 
obligations, and of all accountableness ; and the notion 
of it is fixed and precise." 

This seems a fair statement of the obvious 
verdict of introspection, of the conclusion to 
which we come when we regard ourselves as 
complete articles, as the child looks at her 
doll. But suppose that instead of taking our- 
selves for granted as ready-made articles, we 
look at ourselves not with the child*s but with 
the dollmaker's eyes, and consider how we 
could most cheaply be turned out. What are 
the lowest elements, the simplest methods, 
from which we could educe this apparent psy- 
chical unity } 

We start, then, with* the single cell of pro- 
toplasm, endowed with reflex irritability. We 
attempt a more complex organism by dint of 
mere juxtaposition, attaining first to what is 
styled a " colonial consciousness," where the 
group of organisms is for locomotive purposes 
a single complexly acting individual, though 
when united action is not required each polyp 
in the colony is master of his simple self. 
Hence we advance to something like a com- 
mon brain for the whole aggregate, though in- 
tellectual errors will at first occur, and the head 
will eat its own tail if it unfortunately comes 
in its way. We have got here to a state like 
that of the mad John Henry, who alternately 
boxes his right ear, saying that John is a ruf- 
fian, and his left, saying that Henry is a fool. 
We rise higher ; and the organism is definitely 
at unity with itself. But the unity is still a uni. 
ty of co-ordination, not of creation ; it is a unity 
aggregated from multiplicity, and which con- 
tains no element deeper than the struggle for 
existence has evolved in it. The cells of my 
body are mine in the sense that, for their own 
comfort and security, they have agreed to do a 
great many things at the bidding of my brain. 
But they are servants with a life of their own ; 
they can get themselves hypertrophied, so to 
speak, in the kitchen, without my being able 
to stop them. Does mv consciousness testify 
that I am a single entity? This only means 
that a stable ccsnesthesia exists in me just now ; 
a sufficient number of my nervous centres are 
acting in unison ; I am being governed by a 
good working majority. Give me a blow on 
the head which silences some leading centres 
and the rest will split up into *' parliamentary 
groups,'* and brawl in delirium or madness. 
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Does memory provQ that I was the same man 
last year as now ? This only means that my 
circulation has continued steady ; the brain's 
nutrition has reproduced the modifications im- 
pressed on it by stimuli in the past. My or- 
ganism is the real basis of my personality ; 
I am still but a colony of cells, and the uncon- 
scious or unknowable from which my thoughts 
and feelings draw their unity is below my con- 
sciousness and not above it ; it is my proto- 
plasmic substructure, not my transcendental 
goal. 

Such, in rough outline, is the theory of 
human personality towards which psycho-phys- 
ical inquiry seems at present to point. A 
metaphor may perhaps help us to picture to 
ourselves these two alternatives, and the kind of 
arguments which may be sought to prove or 
disprove either of them. 

Let us suppose that we are looking at a /igAt, 
a luminous appearance which we cannot closely 
approach, and that we are discussing whether 
the light proceeds from an incandescent solid 
body, or whether it is a mere shifting luminosity 
of marsh-gases, a will-o'-the wisp. 

Our first impression is that the light pro- 
ceeds from a solid body, for the following 
reasons ; — 

(i) The light is brilliant, and has a definite 
central glow. That is to say, in the parable, 
that our sense of personality is strong, and 
our controlling will an unmistakable and defi- 
nite authority. 

(2) The light is continuous^ with certain 
brief regular intermissions only, which we take 
to be caused by the supply of fresh fuel. That 
is to say, our memory seems a continuous ihread 
with only the regular intermission of sleep dur- 
ing which we may suppose that fresh energy is 
being gained without any real break in the 
personal continuity. 

(3) The light is stationary, and while it lasts 
its general aspect remains much the same, sub- 
ject to a gradual steady growth when first kin- 
dled, and ultimately to decline and extinction. 

That is to say, our tastes and character re- 
main pretty much the same. The special ca- 
pacities for pleasure and pain, action and per- 
ception, which characterize each of us, do not 
change suddenly and arbitrarily, but grow with 
our growth, and slowly alter with our decay. 

Now let us see how far these three elements 
of human personality, viz., central will, contin- 
uous memory, homogeneous character, retain 
their definiteness when subjected to analytic ex- 
periment. And I shall here consider one form 
of experiment alone. I shall treat only of the 
hypnotic state, a condition which affords us (in 
Professor Beaunis' words), "une v^fritable viv- 
isection morale," * but a vivisection, as I have 

♦ This view of hvpnotism, aji above all things a 
wnthod 0/ psychological dxperiment (rather than as a mere 



already said, which is absolutely painless and 
harmless — nay, is often accompanied by direct 
benefit to its subject. By thus throwing the 
psychical machinery a little out of gear, by 
sending all the energy of the engine through a 
few looms arbitrarily selected out of the myriads 
which are habitually at work, we can watch the 
effects of inhibition and exaggeration as applied 
to limited centres of psychical energy which we 
have no other way of isolating from the confused 
complexity of normal life. Hypnotism* is in 
its infancy ; but any psychology which neglects 
it is superannuated already. 

One further word is necessary before 1 come 
to the experiments themselves. It may be 
asked whether the French experiments which I 
am about to mention are altogether trustworthy ; 
whether there has not been simulation on the 
part of the subjects who are credited with such 
extraordinary performances. I will briefly give 
my reasons for crediting the cases which I shall 
cite. In the first place, I have myself at vari- 
ous times obtained results, on subjects well 
known to me, which were altogether analogous 
to these French cases, though less striking and 
conspicuous. I must recommend this practical 
method of gaining conviction, above all others, 
to any serious inquirer. In the second place, 
various groups of experiments carefully per- 
formed by committees of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, in which I took part, and re- 
corded in our Proceedings, give results which 



physiological curiosity, or as a therapeutic agency), per- 
vades all that Mr. Gurney and 1 have written on the 
subject, and was dibtinctly formulated in an article in 
the National Rnneiv for July, 1885, now being reprinted 
in Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research^ part 
ix. The modern French school of psycho-physicists 
have also (M. Richet especially) been tending for some 
time towards this view, and Professor Peaunis has given 
it explicit expression in an article in the Re^'ue Philos- 
ophique for July, 1885. Baron du Prcl, in his Philoso- 
phic tier Mystik (Leipsic, 1885), has insisted, with much 
ingenuity and detail, on the lessons derivable from 
hypnotic or spontaneous displacements of the thresh- 
old of consciousness. 

* I have used the term ** hypnotism " throughout this 
paper, but I do not concede that the hypnotic phenom- 
ena are always produced by mere monotonous stimu- 
lation or other mechanical causes. I still hold to the 
view of Cuvier, that there is in some cases a specific 
action of one organism on another, of a kind as yet un- 
known. This theory is generally connoted by the term 
" mesmerism.** Since the days of Braid there has been 
a tendency to exclude it as unnecessary and even fan- 
tastic. Mr. Gurney and I stand almost alone among 
recent writers in adhering to it. Our contention has 
steadily been that no one has as yet advanced experi- 
ments numerous or careful enough' to disprove the spe- 
cific influence in question, and that certain of our own 
experiments, of Esdaile's, etc., come very near to proving 
it. It is worthy of note that Dr. Liebeault of Nancy, the 
most experienced of all living hypnotizers, after prac- 
tising hypnotism for twenty-five vears on several thou- 
sand persons, and writing a treatise against the theory 
of specific influence, has recently convinced himself by 
still further experiment that such specific influence 
does in some cases exist. {Etude sur le ZoomagtUHsme^ 
par E. Liebeault, 1883.) 
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are also in harmony with the results of Messrs. 
Bernheim, Beaunis, etc. And in the third place 
I have, through the kindness of Drs. Charcot, 
F^r^, Bernheim, and Lidbeault, myself wit- 
nessed typical experiments at the Salpdtri^re in 
Paris, in the H6pital Civil at Nancy, and in 
Dr. Li^beault's private practice ; have been al- 
lowed myself to perform experiments (with the 
aid of Mr. Gurney and Dr. A. T. Myers), on the 
principal subjects whose cases are recorded ; 
and have in other ways satisfied myself that the 
cases vouched for by Drs, Beaunis, Bernheim, 
F6rd, Li6beault, Paul Riche, Charles Richet, 
and Professor Li^geois, have been recorded 
with the candor and accuracy for which the 
reputation of these savants is in itself no small 
guarantee.* 

I may add. that although the validity of the 
cases has been assailed from an d priori point 
of view by M. Janet and others, I cannot find 
that any competent person who has actually 
witnessed the experiments has expressed any 
doubt as to their trustworthiness. I am anx- 
ious that wider attention should be directed to 
these singular results, and further criticisms 
made. But in the mean time I think that the 
reasons given above justify me in treating them 
as veritable acquisitions to science.t 

I begin, then, with the question of the light 
thrown by hypnotic experiments on human />r^- 
wUL The reader will naturally dread the re- 
vival of so well-worn a controversy. But 1 ven- 
ture to promise him something really new, 
namely a distinct experimental proof that my 
sensation of free choice in the performance of 
an action is perfectly consistent with the abso- 
lute foreknowledge of my action on the part of 
another person, and even with his distinct im- 
position of that action upon me. I begin inten- 
tionally with the smallest and most trivial 
cases. And first I take an experiment so com- 
mon and rudimentary that probably many of 
my readers have seen it tried, though its full 
significance has hardly been realized. 

I partially hypnotize a subject and say to 
him, " Now you can't open your eyes ! " He 
keeps his eyes shut. " Now laugh ! " He 

laughs. " Now your name is Nebuchadnezzar. 

* 

• I ou^ht to add that Mr. Gumcy and I do not always 
concur with these savants as to the exact interpretation 
to be placed on the observed phenomena ; but this is a 
different and a more technical matter, which need not 
here be discussed. 

t The experiments on which this paper is largely 
based will be found mainly in the following works : — 
Beaunis : Vexpirimentation en psychologie par le som- 
nambtUisme pravoqui ; Revue Philosophique^ July, Au- 
gust, 1885. Hernheim: De la suggestion dans Vetat 
hypnotique et dans PStat de vetlle ( 1884). Li^beault : Du 
sommeu et des etats analogues ( 1866). Lifcgeois : De la 
suggestion hypnotique dans ses rapports avec le droit civil 
et le droit criminel ( 1 884 ) . Paul R icher : Traite de Vhys- 
tero^pilefsie (2d Edn., 1885). Charles Richet : Vhomme 
etr intelligence ( 1883). Proceedings of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research^ vols. i. andii. (Triibner, 1883, 1885). 



What is your name ? " " Nebuchadnezzar." 
I wake him up and say, '* You were hypnotized ; 
you could not help obeying my suggestions." 
" Not at all," he replies, " I did exactly what I 
pleased. I shut my eyes because I was tired 
of looking at you. I laughed at your absurd 
belief in your own powers. I called myself 
Nebuchadnezzar merely in order to answer you 
according to your folly." " Very good ; y€>\x 
have had your joke, but now the joke is over ; 
you are not to adopt my suggestions if you can 
possibly help it." " Agreed." I make some 
more passes and again ask him his name. He 
is silent, and I press the question. "Nebu- 
chadnezzar," he slowly and hesitatingly replies. 
I wake him up and ask him why he said this, 
**Oh, when the time came," he says, " I 
thought that I might as well call myself Neb- 
uchadnezzar, as anything else." Here we 
have a confusion of will ; the subject could not 
in reality help making the suggested reply ; 
he felt the hypnotizer*s will obsessing him, but 
yet was just able to maintain a kind of awk- 
v/ard half-belief in his own spontaneity. My 
next example shall be a transitional case, ex- 
tremely trivial, but interesting because the 
subject was able to describe with exactness 
the mode of upspringing of the impulse in her 
mind. I may remark that it is usually more 
difficult to implant these suggestions in a mind 
which has been well educated and is accus- 
tomed to self-control. A suggestion which 
will take effect in a heedless, vacant mind, will 
often be crushed in its birth by a habit of re- 
pressing inopportune impulses. The subject 
of the present experiment had been many times 
hypnotized by me and was susceptible to sug- 
gestions, but she opposed so much subcon- 
scious resistance to doing anything outr^ ox 
unusual that it was hard to hit on a suggestion 
of just the depth of absurdity which her' un- 
conscious mind would tolerate. 

One day when she was in the hypnotic trance 
I suggested to her that soon after waking she 
would continue a task on which she was en- 
gaged with another lady, of coloring a large 
sketch which included some brickwork, and 
that she would paint the bricks blue, I re- 
peated once or twice, '''Blue is the prettiest 
color for bricks ; you will paint them ^/«^." I 
then woke her, and as usual, she remembered 
nothing which had been said to her in the trance. 
Very soon she began to paint the diagram, and 
when she came to the bricks she hesitated • 
awhile, and said to the other lady, " I suppose 
it would never do to paint these bricks blueV^ 
" Why blue ? " was the rejoinder. " Oh ! " was 
the rather shamefaced explanation, " it only 
occurred to me that it would look rather nice." 
She was then told the true origin of this impulse, 
and she stated that the words " Blue bricks ! 
blue bricks ! " had been running in her head, 
and that the absurd notion of how well the 
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color would look had got such hold of her that 
she could not help making the childish proposal 
to use the blue paint. Here we have a vanish- 
ing trace oi obsession^ 2l subject feeling an appar- 
ently spontaneous impulse to perform the act 
suggested, yet just aware of an oddness in the 
way in which the impulse came. Next came 
the cases of complete illusion of free-will, where 
the subject in performing the suggested act is 
urged by an impulse which seems to him quite 
self-originated, and which he justifies, if called 
on to do so, by some imaginary reason of his 
own. I again intentionally select a case where 
the suggestion is of an absolutely trivial kind. 

Dr. Bernheim suggested to a hypnotized sub- 
lect in the Nancy hospital that when he awoke 
he would take Dr. X.'s umbrella, open it, and 
walk twice up and down the covered gallery. 
He woke, took the umbrella, and walked as 
suggested, though with the umbrella shut. 
Asked why he was walking in the gallery, he 
answered, " C'est une idee ! je me prom^ne par- 
fois." " But why have you taken Dr. X.'s um- 
brella?" **Oh, I thought it was my own ; I 
will replace it." I have seen many experi- 
ments of this sort, and it is hard to persuade 
the. subjects that any mind but their own has 
started the trivial act. 

The advantage of these trivia/ cases is, that 
tfiey exhibit the power of suggestion pure and 
simple, without any kind of accompanying emo- 
tional shock. The idea is placed in the mind 
as quietly as a seed in the ground, and it works 
itsel/ upwards into visible fulfilment at the ap- 
pointed time with the same tranquil regularity 
as the springing blade in its season. But the 
infused idea may be of a more startling kind. 
A good subject may be made to do almost any- 
thing, and to justify the act on any trivial ground 
which occurs to him at the moment. Nor is 
this influence confined to the period of trance. 
In favorable subjects the command is executed 
even after the subject has been awakened, and 
appears perfectly normal. Professor Lidgeois, 
whose specialty is medical jurisprudence, has 
taken much pains to induce Dr. Li^beault's pa- 
tients to commit a number of crimes — as mur- 
der, theft, perjury, etc., and has made them give 
him receipts for large sums of money which he 
has never really lent them. I abridge a pas- 
sage from his careful and conscientious tractate. 

'• I have spoken of my friend M. P., a former magis- 
trate. I must accuse myself of having endeavored to 
get him murdered, and this moreover in the presence of 
the Commissaire Central of Nancy, who witnessed the 
occurrence. 

•• I provided myself with a revolver and several car- 
tridges. In order to prevent the subject, whom I se- 
lected at random from among the five or six somnam- 
bales who happened to be at M. Li^beault's house on 
that day, from supposing that the thing was a joke, I 
charged one of the barrels and fired it off in the earden, 
•hewing a card which the ball had pierced. In less 
Chan a quarter of a minute I suggested to Mme. G. the 
I of killing M. P. by a pistol-shot. With perfect do- 



cility Mme. G. advanced on M. P. and fired at him with 
the revolver. Interrogated immediately by the Com- 
missaire Central^ she avowed her crime with entire in- 
difference. *■ She had killed M. P. because she did not 
like him. She knew the consequences. If her life 
was taken, she would go to the next world, like her 
victim, whom she saw (by hallucination) lying before 
her, bathed in blood. She was asked whether it was 
not / who had suggested to her the idea of the murder. 
She declared that it was not so — that she alone was 
guilty, and that she would take the consequences." [It 
had not been suggested to her that her act was due to 
suggestion, '\ 

Similarly Mdlle. A. E. (a very amiable young 
person), was made by Professor Liegeois to 
fire on her own mother with a pistol which she 
had no means of knowing to be unloaded. 
She was also made to accuse herself before a 
juge d'instructioH of having assassinated an inti- 
mate friend with a knife. When she thus ac- 
cused herself she appeared to be in a per- 
fectly normal waking state. And even the 
most bizarre actions, performed under sugges- 
tion, look perfectly spontaneous when the sub- 
ject carries them out. The action may be de- 
f erred for hours or days after the suggestion is 
given. Professor Lidgeois gave to M. N. i 
paper of white powder, informing him that it was 
arsenic, and that on his return home he must 
dissolve it in a glass of water and give it to his 
aunt. In the evening a note from the aunt 
arrived as follows : *' Madame M. has the 
honor to inform M. Liegeois that the experi- 
ment has completely succeeded. Her nephew 
duly presented her with the poison.*' 

In this case the culprit entirely forgot his 
action, and was unwilling to believe that he 
had endeavored to poison a relative to whom 
he was much attached. 

Experiments like these will produce in the 
minds of many readers a feeling of moral shock 
and alarm. In the first place, they may natur- 
ally fear that a power like this may be abused 
for evil purposes, and the subject induced 
to commit real as well as imaginary crimes. 
And in the second place, they may sus- 
pect that even if no actual crime is committed, 
the mere fact of the subjection of the will to 
temptation must leave some stain on the moral 
nature of the subject who has thus acted out a 
guilty dream. I do not account the first of 
these apprehensions as chimerical, nor the 
second as squeamish ; nay, 1 consider on the 
other hand that the advocate of hypnotic ex- 
periment is bound in candor to exhibit as 
fully as I have done the grounds for moral 
demur. 

But, speaking from the experience of those 
best qualified to judge, I feel justified in reply- 
ing that there is little fear that cases like these 
will ever be more than the harmless curiosities 
of the lecture-room. As regards the danger of 
the suggestion of real acts of crime, it must be 
remembered in the first place, that Professor 
Lidgeois* subjects were the picked specimens 
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of a sensitive nation, and that among thousands 
of English men and women perhaps not one 
case of similar susceptibility would be found. 
Again, there is a simple precaution which the 
French experimenters recommend as effectual. 
If a subject feels that he is becoming too sen- 
sitive, let him get some trustworthy friend to 
hypnotize him, and to suggest to him that no 
one else will be able to do so. This sugges- 
tion, it appears, fulfils itself like the rest, and 
the bane works its own antidote without 
further trouble. 

For my part, especially where a female sub- 
ject was concerned, I should recommend the 
still further precaution of not allowing any one 
except a trustworthy friend to hypnotize her at 
all. As to the second ground ol apprehension, 
the possible tarnishing of the moral sense, or 
weakening of the moral fibre, by the mere per- 
formance, in however abnormal a state, of im- 
moral acts, the requisite precautions are, I 
think, very easy to take. In the first place, 
the subject, unless told to remember the acts, 
will absolutely forget them — always when they 
^re performed in the hypnotic trance, and gen- 
erally when (like the poisoning of the aunt) 
they are performed by the subject after he has 
been awakened from the trance, and in a con- 
dition apparently normal. They remain no 
more in the subject's mind than if he had read 
them in a book and forgotten them. Never- 
theless, at the risk of being smiled at in some 
quarters as a timorous amateur, I should 
avoid making any suggestion which at all re- 
sembled a possible temptation of the subject's 
waking state. I should not myself like to 
dream of injuring some real personal enemy, 
but should feel no compunction if I dreamt 
that I had killed the Emperor of China. Now 
when the dutiful and affectionate Mdlle. A. E. 
shot at her mother, it was not like a dream of 
yielding to a temptation, it was like the purely 
fantastic dream which has no root in the 
moral nature. 

Professor Li^geois justly urges that his ex- 
periments have a practical value as showing 
that in the case of a person charged with some 
odd and motiveless offence, it is worth while 
to find out by experiment whether the act may 
not have been performed in a somnambulic 
state. In two cases already, persons thus ac- 
cused have been hypnotized on a physician's 
suggestion, and it has been proved to the sat- 
isfaction of the judge that they were irrespon- 
sible for the acts ascribed to them, which had 
been performed, without waking intention, in 
a state of spontaneous trance.* 

In fine, then, the hypnotic trance, like alco- 
hol, chloroform, and other means of acting on 
the nervous system, can conceivably be em- 



* A finales Mtdico-psycholo^iqMiSy 1881, p. 468. Reimt 
Sciitttifique, December, 1883. 



ployed by bad men for bad ends. Bat this 
evil is not hard to avert, and we shall see, on 
the other hand, that the trance has, in good 
hands, a moralizing efficacy of great value — 
that it is a means not only to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, but to the improvement of 
character. 

For the present I must return to the remark 
briefly made above, that the fulfilment of the 
hypnotic suggestion can be postponed at pleas- 
ure for days, even for months, after the date 
when it is made. I abridge a characteristic 
case of Professor Bernheim's*: — "In the 
month of August I a.sked S. (an old soldier) 
during the trance, * On what day in the first 
week of October shall you be at liberty ? * 
*0n the Wednesday.' *Well, on that day you 
will call on Dr. Lidbault ; you will find in his 
room the President of the Republic, who will 
present you with a medal and a pension.' I 
said nothing more to him on the matter, and 
on awaking he remembered nothing. On Oc- 
tober 3, Dr. Lit^bault wrote to me as follows ; 
* S. has just called at my house ; he walked 
straight to my bookcase and made a respectful 
salute ; then I heard him utter the word " Ex- 
cellence ! " Soon he held out his right hand^ 
and answered, ** Merci, Excellence ! " I asked 
him to whom he was speaking. ** Mais, au 
President de la Rdpublique ! " He turned 
again to the bookcase and saluted, then went 
away. The witnesses of the scene naturally 
asked me what that madman was doing. I 
answered that he was not mad, but as reason- 
able as they or I, only another person was 
acting in him.* " 

" I can say," says Professor Beaunis, " to a 
hypnotized subject during his sleep, * In ten 
days you will do such a thing at such an hour/ 
and I can write in a sealed letter what I have 
told him to do. At the appointed hour the 
subject executes the suggestion exactly, con- 
vinced that he acts thus because he chooses, 
and that he could have acted differently ; and 
yet, if I make him open the letter, he finds the 
deed which he has just done prescribed for 
him ten days beforehand." 

I can hardly suppose that the mere perusal 
of a string of anecdotes like these will produce 
much effect on persons who have never them- 
selves seen anything of the kind. But when 
one has become practically familiar with the 
course of the illusion, when one has seen the 
look of alert interest which accompanies the 
emergence of the suggested idea, in its due 
time, into waking consciousness, the look of 
eager decision with which the subject carries 
out the notion which he supposes to be so en- 
tirely his own, one cannot help feeling that 
the distinction between reflex and voluntary 
action has become dubious indeed. " A vol- 
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untary act," one is inclined to say, in Ribot's 
words, " is only a reflex act of the whole or- 
ganism." 

Far down at the beginnings of life comes the 
scrap of protoplasm with its power of reacting 
to certain stimuli — a power which at first 
seems hardly to suggest anything more than a 
mere special complexity of molecular arrange- 
ment. Gradually the power of reaction be- 
comes more and more subtle, yet for a long 
time no one suggests conscious will. Then 
with the higher animals we have the contro- 
versy whether they are automata or no, whether 
they have a consciousness comparable to our 
own. Yet, even assuming that they have con- 
sciousness, it by no means follows that they 
have the sensation of free choice. It is even 
doubtful how far children and savages have 
this sensation. Any one who remembers his 
early childhood clearly will probably recall oc- 
casions when he was performing what might 
have seemed an act of choice, but where the 
subjective sensation was merely of a be- 
wildered waiting for some suggestion or im- 
pulse from without or within. The act of 
choice^ even with many adults, is little more 
than a/<72^^^ which gives the organism time to 
respond with an action which is almost as 
manifestly reflex as the knee-jerk after a blow 
below the patella.* The sense that we are 
choosing rests, perhaps, on nothing more than 
the degree of attention which the inevitable act 
requires ; and the so-called choice, to use M. 
Ribot's phrase once more, is the mere verdict 
of a jury which only declares on which side 
the preponderating arguments lie, without it- 
self adding force to any of them. 

Now, in hypnotic suggestion, we actually 
supply the arguments which goto the subject's 
inward jury ; we actually implant the impulses 
which, sometimes at once, sometimes after a 
long period of incubation, work themselves out 
inevitably in the appropriate acts. Just in 
proportion to the vigor and distinctness of 
our suggestion is the eagerness and accuracy 
of the fulfilment on which we can count. 
•* Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge abso- 
lute," have been debated, if we may believe 
the poets, with somewhat abstract arguments, 
by men and devils since the epoch of the war 
in heaven. The experiments above alluded to 
may not be altogether acceptable to human or 
demonic pride, but they do certainly infuse 
into the time-worn discussion a little freshness 
and fact. 

I pass on to the light which our experiments 
throw on the nature of memory. And here, 
perhaps, more strongly than anywhere, is ex- 
perimental psychology upsetting the old meta- 
physical views. How many pages have been 



written to show that the persistence of the one 
thread of memory through all changes is a 
proof of the true personality of man ! And 
it used to seem reasonable to admit that 
there was in fact such a continuity of memory 
— that is, if we ignore the years before a man 
has gained his memory and, sometimes, after 
he has lost it, and agree to pass over the fact 
that he ever either sleeps or dreams. But 
here again, hypnotism has brought into prom- 
inence a class of facts which used to be cited 
only as rare curiosities. The phenomena of 
alternating memory — formerly observed only in 
a few cases of accident or disease — are now 
commonly reproduced in normal persons, with 
every variety of relation between the new 
memory and the old. 

My limits forbid me to enter on this com- 
plex topic, on which much has been already 
written.* The principal novelty which the 
skill and good fortune of the school of Nancy 
has enabled them to illustrate is the curious 
state of passage from one train of memory to 
another — the fading away of all recollection of 
a " suggested " action, though that action may 
have been carried out in apparently complete 
wakefulness. I give an instance from Pro- 
fessor Beaunis : t — 

"Mdlle. A. E. had Just arrived at Professor Li^- 
beaalt*s. As soon as she came in I said : * In one min- 
ute you will go and change the places of the two busts 
(Theirs and B^ranger) which are on that bracket/ At 
the suggested moment she performed the action, and 
had entirely forgotten it the moment after. Mme H. 
A., who had come with her, said : ' I am sure that I 
should not have acted like that.' * Ver>' well/ I said. 
' in one minute you will take a sou from my waistcoat 
pocket and put 'it in your pocket/ When the minute 
was over, after a moment of hesitation, Mme II. A. 
rose, put her hand into my waistcoat pocket, took out 
a sou, and pocketed it. Shortly afterwards I said to 
her, • Emptvyour pocket.' She looked at me with sur- 
prise, but did so, and in spreading out the contents 
found the sou, which she looked at for a moment, and 
then put in her purse. * That sou is not yours,* said a 
bystander, * you have just taken it from M. Beaunis.' 
She could remember nothing about this, and was by 
no means convinced that the sou was not her own.'* 

Most persons have observed how easily a 
dream slips from the mind. We wake from an 
amusing dream, and resolve to repeat it at 
breakfast, but in a few minutes every trace of 
it has disappeared. The case given above is 
precisely similar. The act performed in obe- 
dience to suggestion did not in reality belong 
to the train of waking memories, and effected 
no permanent lodgment among them. Al- 
though the subject looked perfectly normal, 
and was normal in all other respects, both 
when the act was suggested and when it was 



* I am speakinfjr here of orainary life; I am not 
discussing what kind of contra-impulsive power we 
CtaD bring to bear in a moral crisis. 
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performed, that special act was originated by 
nervous centres still affected (in some way at 
present inexplicable) by previous hypnotization. 
It would be remembered no doubt in a subse- 
quent trance, though rejected by the waking 
current of memory. 

I tried myself an experiment of this sort on 
Mme. H. A., Dr. Li^beault having hypnotized 
her, on August 31, 1885. I requested him to 
tell her that at seven o'clock that evening she 
would see me enter her salon, that I would 
pay her a few compliments, and ask to be in- 
troduced to M. A. if he were present. She 
was then awoke, and remembered nothing that 
had been said. On September i. Dr. Li^- 
beault's servant was sent on some pretext to 
call on Mme. A., who immediately said to her 
that one of the English gentlemen (describing 
me) had called on her the previous evening at 
seven. On September 2, Mme. A. came to 
Dr. Lidbeault's again. I alluded to my imag- 
inary visit, at which she looked much aston- 
ished, and said that she had certainly not seen 
me. We then asked whether she remembered 
the servant's visit on September i, but though 
this visit had lasted some time, and had been 
marked by one or two trifling incidents, it had 
all but entirely faded from Mme. A.'s mind. 
It was still, as it were, a prolongation of the 
dream; the conversation which had kept her 
thoughts on the hallucinatory incident be- 
longed, in fact, rather to the hypnotic than to 
the normal stream of her existence. I then 
myself hypnotized Mme. A., and asked, ** Have 
you seen me since I met you last at Dr. Li^- 
beault's ? " " Certainly ; you called on me at 
seven on August 31." " Did any one show 
me into or out of the room ? " " No, you 
walked in alone." [No servant or other per- 
son had been ordered to appear in the hallu- 
cination, so my figure alone was seen.] ** Was 
M. A. present ? " " No, I was alone." [This 
was unfortunate, as Mme. A. would certainly 
have introduced the phantasmal visitor to her 
husband had he been there.] "What did I 
say ? " " You thanked me very politely for 
coming to Dr. Li^beault's." " Do you know 
that you just now denied that I had called ? " 
*' Impossible ; I remember your visit perfectly 
well." 

The hallucinatory visit, it will be observed, 
was suggested in the trance state, though real- 
ized in the midst of waking life. It therefore 
belonged properly to the trance-memory^ and 
soon faded from the waking memory, like a 
dream* 

If, however, the hallucination is very 
strongly impressed, and remains long dormant 
before realization, it acquires lodgment enough 
in the mind to place it in the train of waking 
memory. 

I abridge a report made by Professor Beau- 
nb to the lately-founded '* Soci^t^ de Psychol- 



ogic Physiologique," of which Dr. Charcot is 

President : ♦ — 

"On July 14, 1884, having hypnotized Mdlle. A. E-, I 
made to her the following suggestion, which I transcribe 
from my note made at the time :— * On January i, 1885, 
at 10 A.M., you will see me. I shall wish you a happj 
new year, and then disappear.' 

" On January i, 1885, I was in Paris. I had not 
spoken to any one of this suggestion. On that same 
day Mdlle. A. E., at Nancy, related to a friend (she has 
since narrated it to Dr. Liebeault and myself) the fol- 
lowing experience. At 10 a.m. she was' in her room, 
when she heard a knock at the door. She said, * Come 
in ; ' and to her great surprise saw me come in, and 
heard me wish her a happy new year. I went out again 
almost instantly, and though she looked out of the 
window to watch me go, she could not sec me. She 
remarked also, to her astonishment, that I was in a 
suit of summer clothes— the same, in fact, which I had 
worn when I had made the suggestion which thus 
worked itself out after an interval of one hundred and 
seventy-two days." 

I was anxious to know how far Mdlle. A. E.'s 
memory of the imaginary visit had resisted the 
proof that it had never taken place. I asked 
her on September 2, " Do you still imagine 
that Professor Beaunis called on you on Janu- 
ary I ? " •* He certainly called on me on thai 
morning." " But you know quite well that he 
gives you hallucinations, and that this was one 
of them — that he was not even in Nancy at 
the time ? " ** He certainly called on me," 
was again the reply; **M^/ time it was no im- 
agination." I might as well have argued with 
the heroine of We are Seven. The hallucina- 
tory idea had persisted through so long a pe- 
riod of incubation that the waking brain had, 
if I may so say, ended by adopting and assim- 
ilating it. 

These brief hints must suffice for the pres- 
ent to indicate that memory, as we know it, 
cannot prove the personality of man. '* Mem- 
ory's record " is not a book on clean paper, 
which we print as we go. It is a parchment 
palimpsest, on which one recent text is fairly 
legible, but which may show all forms of un- 
known scripture when the right reagents are 
applied. 

It is, perhaps, not strictly logical to discuss 
character under a separate heading from will 
and memory. Our character is a collection of 
habits of choice, determined partly by what we 
are hereditarily inclined to do, and partly by 
what we recollect of the results of previous ac- 
tions. The acquired modifications of our 
brain represent the up-stored memories; our 
idiosyncratic reactions to special stimuli form, 
as we have seen, the organic basis of what we 
call our will. Any change in the contents of 
our memory, or in the sensibMity of our or- 
ganism, will be a change in our character too. 
But the effect of hypnotization in the forma- 
tion of character needs to be dwelt on as a 
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point, no longer of mere speculation^ but of 
practical importance. 

The civilized character differs, as we know, 
from the savage character in the gradual tri- 
umph of the higher centres of cerebration over 
the lower — of the centres which co-ordinate 
many ideas and memories, with a view to 
things abstract or remote, over the centres 
which respond to immediate excitations, with 
a view to the present moment's ease or enjoy- 
ment. The moralizing process — ^the avkxov 
QTTex<n> of the Stoic — is therefore a process of 
continually strengthened inhibitions ; the higher 
centres learn to " bear and forbear " when the 
lower centres would fain snatch or rebel. 

Now hypnotism, like education, is mainly a 
process of inhibition. Can we get the processes 
to coincide, and make people virtuous by hyp- 
notic suggestion? 

I believe that, to a great extent, we can do 
this ; I believe that we can strengthen the 
brain's inhibitive power by hypnotism, much as 
we can weaken it by opium or alcohol. 

And before going further, I must distinctly 
affirm that the hypnotic state is not per se a 
morbid phenomenon. It is no more morbid 
than sleep is morbid, and I hope to show else- 
where that it is in some ways even higher than 
the common sleeping or waking states. We 
must put on one side, moreover, the grotesque 
anecdotes which 1 have given as showing how 
far hypnotic susceptibility may go. These 
things are but the experiments made with a 
new drug, to show its dangers and determine 
its dose, before it is introduced into ordinary 
clinical practice. 

Putting all these bizarreries, then, out of 
the question, let us first observe what is the 
moral tone of the somnambule when left to 
himself, as far as possible, without suggestions. 
In some important points it is the precise op- 
posite of the drunken condition. Alcohol, ap- 
parently by paralyzing first the higher inhib- 
itory centres, makes men boastful, impure, and 
quarrelsome. Hypnotization, apparently by a 
tendency to paralyze lower appetitive centres, 
produces a contrary effect. The increased re- 
finement and the increased cheerfulness of the 
developed somnambule is constantly noticed. 
It is a moot point whether any ** sleep>-waker " 
has ever told an untruth ; * and, so far as I 
know, no angry or impure gesture has ever 
shown itself spontaneously in the hypnotic 
state.t 



• See Professor Beaunis in Revue Phitasophique^ July, 
1885. 

f It was lon^ ago remarked by Elliotson and others 
that the attraction sometimes felt by a female subject 
for her hypnotizer is invariably the feeling of a child^ 
not of a woman. Dr. Perronet, of Lyons, who has 
seen striking instances of this attraction, holds that it 
is a mere reflection of the hypnotizer *s own selMove. 
** II jouait mimiquement et phoniquement le drame qui 



We Stan then, as it seems, from a .avorable 
moral diathesis ; and we have next to inquire 
as to the result— (i) Of often repealed hypno- 
tization ; (2) Of definite suggestion ,of a mor- 
alizing kind. 

The first of these questions is complicated 
by the effects of hypnotization on bodily health, 
on which I cannot enter here. I will merely 
remark that Mdlle. A. E., so often alluded to, 
has probably been hypnotized oftener than al- 
most any one living, and that the effect on her 
character seems to have been unmixedly good* 
I can answer for her being now a particularly 
sensible, cheerful, and kindly person ; whereas 
she is said to have been moody and frivolous 
before the course of hypnotism began. Here^ 
however, there has been coincident recovery 
of health (also ascribed to hypnotism) ; and it 
is not easy to discriminate between the moral 
and the physical improvement. 

More definitely provable are the benefits 
resulting from direct suggestion— ;-fTom the per- 
sistence, after waking, of some impulse or 
aversion inspired in the hypnotic state. It is 
especially in checking the abuse of stimulants 
that this treatment has proved useful. Char- 
pignon ♦ long ago recorded a case of a woman 
thus cured of a habit of over-indulgence in 
coffee. Alcohol is, of course, a more serious 
matter, and unfortunately chronic alcoholism 
renders its victim very hard to hypnotize. On 
the other hand, certain cases where cerebral 
shock has altered the relation of the system to 
alcohol, afford a favorable augury. Thus one 
of the incidents in the extraordinary life-his- 
tory of V. L. (Dr. Camuset's case t), was the 
young drunkard's sudden aversion to alcohol 
after an attack of hystero-epilepsy. We need 
not, then, be surprised if the effect which may 
be produced, as it were, accidentally, roughly, 
and unstably, by the shock of disease, should 
also be produced, more gently and perma- 
nently, by repeated hypnotic suggestion. 
Professor Beaunis vouches, from his own ob- 
servation, for the following case : t — 

M. D. was a great smoker, and at the same 
time a great beer-drinker. His health was se- 
riously menaced. M. Lidbeanlt hypnotized 
him, and suggested to him that he would 
smoke no more and drink no more beer. The 
subject followed with docility the programme 
thus traced, and thus attained the result which 
his family's remonstrances and his own efforts 
had failed to secure. A few hypnotizations 
and suggestions had been enough to effect it. 

se deroulait au fond de mon inconscient, et dont le prin- 
cipal acteur ctait I'amour de moi-meme." — Dm magnet- 
isme animate p. 20. 

* Physiohgie du Aiagnetisme^ p. 238. 

t Annates Medico-psychdogiques^ Jan., 1882. Revue 
Philosophique, Oct, 1885. 
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Dr. Perronet * has had a similar case, where 
he inspired an habitual drunkard with a loath- 
ing for spirits which had persisted for some 
months at the date of writing. Such sugges- 
tions, however, will probably require occa- 
sional renewal^ and Dr. Lidbeault gives two 
cases which illustrate this need. A physician, 
addicted to drink, was induced by hypnotic 
suggestion to abstain for three months ; but 
the taste for drink returned, and he did not 
visit M. Li^beault again. On another occa- 
sion an idle boy was taken to this potent mor- 
alizer, and it was suggested to him that he 
would henceforth be a model of diligence. 
The boy did actually work hard for some 
months, by an impulsion which he could nei- 
ther understand nor resist, and rose rapidly to 
the top of his class. But the suggestion wore 
off, and then he obstinately refused to be hyp- 
notized again, having by no means relished 
his involuntary rble. His mother was weak 
enough to let him alone. 

This young recalcitrant against hypnotic 
moralization (if I may coin the phrase), no 
doubt said to his mother that it was a great 
shame to make a fellow diligent against his 
will, and that there was no good in learning 
things just because you could not help it. 
And other persons, who " would rather see an 
Englishman free than see him sober," may be 
inclined to side with the boy. They will say 
that you cannot get virtue into any man's head 
" by a surgical operation," and that where 
there is no moral effort there is no improve- 
ment worth wishing for. I agree with this 
principle ; but we are here among the rudi- 
ments of morality, and we need not fear that 
we shall lead our subject on unto perfection 
without his knowing it. His moral effort will 
have plenty of worlds to conquer even when 
he is no longer tempted to get drunk. 

In its scientific aspect, at any rate, this 
power of touching the part of the brain de- 
sired is a forward step of just the kind that we 
are always looking for. We are gradually 
learning to localize and specialize our curative 
methods ; we ^ inspect and inject, if I may so 
say, with arms of precision ; we hit a definite 
point instead of hurling our boluses vaguely at 
" the system." 

Well, here we have a method of cerebral lo- 
calization, which — whether or not it gives us 
anatomical indications — is at least on the 
psychical side self-acting and almost infallible. 
The suggestion once made to the hypnotized 
brain, the brain itself picks out the centres 
which it is desired to stimulate or to inhibit. 
After what I have witnessed of suggestion, I 
hesitate to impose a limit to this power. I do 
not despair (for instance) of isolating or sus- 
pending at pleasure the different classes of 
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sensibility — sensory, thermic, tactile, dolorousi 
or even classes more specialized than thesei 
I do not despair of dissociating the intellect- 
ual from the nutritive — perhaps even from the 
emotional — current of our being, and hushing 
into the absorption of an Archimedes the stom- 
ach and spirit of a Carlyle. We hold the 
wand of Hermes, which we have not yet learnt 
to sway. 

There is, however, no need for prophecy. 
What has been done and is doing is enoug^h to 
show that here as everywhere the real advan- 
tage lies in knowing the facts. If we are mul- 
tiplex beings, let us get the advantage of our 
multiplicity. If we are modifiable by circum- 
stance, let us learn to modify ourselves. So 
long as we proclaim ourselves incompressible 
atoms, we shall not discover how to deal with 
our molecular structure. Until we confess 
what we are, we shall never become what we 
may be. 

The task assigned to this essay has now, 
though briefly and inadequately, been per- 
formed. It has been shown that hypnotic ex- 
periments throw new light on the intimate na- 
ture of man's will, memory, character ; that 
the flame of personality (to recur to our first 
metaphor), is found on inspection to be nei- 
ther definite, permanent, nor stationary ; but 
rather that the sense of free-will is shifting 
and illusory, and memory multiplex and dis- 
continuous, and character a function of these 
two variables, and directly modifiable by purely 
physiological means. We have thus, indeed, 
the consolation of finding that hypnotism can- 
not only dissecty but to some extent amend us ; 
yet this will seem to most minds a paltry coun- 
terpoise to the depressing view of man's dig- 
nity and destiny which this train of argument 
implies. 

I cannot here enter on the reasons which, 
as already stated, convince me that this 
method of experimental psychology, when car- 
ried farther, will conduct us not to negati\-e 
but to positive results of the most hopeful 
kind. It must suffice to say — still in terms of 
our metaphor — that I believe that there is an 
incandescent solid, but that that solid is be- 
neath our line of sight. This fact can«only be 
recognized when the visible flames are exam- 
ined not only with the telescope but with the 
spectroscope; that is to say, when the phenom- 
ena of abnormal states are so scrutinized as to 
discover whether any of them are in fact super- 
normal, transcending the powers of man as 
hitherto known to us, and pointing to a higher 
stage of evolution. One such discovery, that 
of telepathy, or the transference of thought and 
sensation from mind to mind without the 
agency of the recognized organs of sense, has, 
as I hold, been already achieved. This is in 
itself enough to revolutiorize the whole as- 
pect of the problem, and to suggest that if so 
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transcendent a capacity be indeed lurking 
among the obscurer and rarer vital phenom- 
ena, then the shifting phosphorescence which 
we feared might hang above decay, may in 
truth resemble rather that blaze of turbulent 
vapors which hides and bears witness of the 
sun. The proof of this, if it comes, must be 
slow in coming. But it has ever been men's 
error to lack patience where their highest in- 
terests were at stake. We hope too proudly, 
•despair too decisively, from the half-conscious 
feeling that questions of primary importance 
must needs be settled one way or the other. 
For my part, I believe that many questions 
which the religious world deems to be already 
closed in one sense, and the materialistic 
world in the other, are really only just begin- 
ning to come within the purview of science. 
I maintain that ve are just learning to under- 
stand the first elements of problems which so 
many preachers have solved with a perora- 
tion, so many philosophers with a formula, so 
many physiologists with a smile or a sneer. 
It is, as I hold, to experimental psychology, 
to an analysis whose growing power we can 
as yet hardly realize, that we must look for 
a slow but incontrovertible decision as to 
whether man be but the transitory crown of 
earth's fauna, between ice-age and ice-age, 
between fire and sea ; or whether it may truly 
be that his evolution is not a terrestrial evo- 
lution alone, not bounded by polar solitudes, 
nor measured by the sun's march through 
heaven, but making for a vaster future, by 
inheritance from a remoter past. — Frederic 
W. H. Myers, in The Fortnightly Review, 



THE EASTERN QUESTION AS 
VIEWED IN PERSIA. 

The complication in European Turkey has, 
for the moment, tended to withdraw attention 
from a scarcely less important phase of the 
Eastern Question. The political situation on 
the frontier of Persia is one which very re- 
cently attracted wide attention. It is of great 
significance, and, although temporarily in abey- 
ance, must ere long once more disturb the dip- 
lomatic circles of the world. Every interval 
of delusive calm in that quarter only tends to 
make the conflict more certain and the final 
crash more terrible. For it is during these 
periods of seeming repose that intrigue is most 
active and the preparations for war are most 
thoroughly conducted. 

As Persia lies contiguous to the line now 
followed by the march of Russia toward India, 
if not actually included in that fateful space, 
and as, in any case, there is every evidence 
that Russia proposes to absorb Persia at the 
earliest moment that it can be done without 



interference from England or Germany, Tehe- 
ran, the capital of Persia, must naturally be a 
centre of the intrigues which are now aiding to 
bring the Eastern problem to a solution. 

It may be premised that Persia is not the 
effete country, nor her sovereign the imbecile 
tyrant they are represented to be by some in- 
dustrious fabricators of untrue statements who 
have interested motives in maligning, for the 
purpose of suggesting a reason for subse- 
quently ruining that Empire. For an old 
country, she exhibits a singular degree of vi- 
tality ; but her progressive efforts are greatly 
hampered by several serious obstacles. The 
first, and probably greatest, obstacle is the 
state religion. With Mohammedanism, as 
such, we have nothing to do here. But, while 
it was undoubtedly the instrument which gave 
to Persia renewed power and splendor at 
various periods, this very influence now pre- 
vents the adaptation of the country to modern 
conditions, and thus leaves her in the rear 
when desirous of pressing to the van. But, as 
the vitality of Persia is still active, this sinis- 
ter influence would gradually be dissipated, if 
time were allowed for changes which mustj 
from the nature of the case, be slow. 

But the geographical position of Persia is 
such that it is a question whether she will be 
able to survive long enough as an independent 
power to gather strength to resist the menac- 
ing attitude of the northern neighbor. Given 
time, and Persia will once more arise from her 
depression, as she has often done in the ages 
past. Unlike Turkey, Persia has native re- 
sources of intellectual and administrative abil- 
ity that give her permanent powers of recuper- 
ation within herself. She is far more than 
simply a military nation. But the everlasting 
rivalry between England and Russia in the 
East, and the manifest intention of Russia to 
absorb Persia, present a chronic menace 
toward all the efforts of Persia to liberate her- 
self from the manacles of conservatism and re- 
action. Russia is naturally opposed to any 
movements which may tend to add to the diffi- 
culties she may have to encounter when she 
proposes seriously to enter on the task of 
swallowing her intended victim. For this rea- 
son Russian diplomacy acts with sleepless vig- 
ilance in Persia. Now, with arrogance and 
threats, anon with blandishments, and always 
with money, she works openly and secretly to 
accomplish her ends. It is easy to see what 
success must attend the peculiar and tortuous 
methods of Russian diplomacy, in form Euro- 
pean, but in spirit Asiatic, and backed by a 
territorial bulk which looms above the Caspian 
like the Afrite in the Arabian lale, a vast cloud 
of blackness, big with terror and doom. 
Europe is blinded by the fictions and appalled 
by the vague size of Russia } What, then, 
must be the effect on a country like Persia, iso- 
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lated in position, her arms weak and her min- 
isters venal? Muscovite influence in that 
quarter has also been greatly aided by the vac- 
illation of England, especially apparent in the 
dealings of the Gladstonian ministry with the 
Afghan question. This for two reasons : one, 
because, like all Orientals, the Persians turn 
from the setting to the rising sun ; and, 
second, because it is naturally perilous for a 
country so situated as Persia to offend the 
power which is in the ascendant by siding with 
her apparently declining, or at least hesitating, 
rival. Russia knows what she wants to do, 
and is bound to do it. England knows not 
what she wants, and dares arrive at no decis- 
ion. Therefore, English prestige has vastly 
declined in Central Asia, and her actual power 
is now, therefore, underestimated by Asiatics. 

If one were asked which side the Persians 
favor, I should emphatically reply that, while 
willing to fill their pockets with forei^jn gold, 
they cordially hate both English and Russians, 
and would give glory to God if both of these 
uneasy powers could be abolished from the 
earth. Secretly, most Persians doubtless in- 
cline toward England, because her designs tow- 
ard Persia are those of strict neutrality, while 
those of Russia are exactly the reverse. But 
the proximity of the latter power suggests 
great caution in showing any antipathy toward 
her. 

The hand of Russia is evident, so constantly 
and in so many ways, in interfering with the 
independent action of Persia, that it is difficult 
to enumerate them all. A few cases will suf- 
fice. The foreign trade of Persia is consider- 
able ; but the routes it follows are few and de- 
fective. The one by the Caspian is inopera- 
tive, except for direct trade with Russia, the 
transit of goods across that country being 
practically closed. The route by Trebizond 
and Tabreez lies partly through Turkey ; and, 
although free transit is nominally allowed, 
numerous obstacles occur to hamper the move- 
ment of trade, aside from the character of the 
severe mountain passes to be traversed in 
Winter. The route via Baghdad and Ker- 
mansbab labors under similar disadvantages. 
There remains the route via Bushire, the only 
route which begins and ends in Persia. But 
that port is but a mere open roadstead, while 
the road leads through frightful mountain- 
passes, dangerous to both travellers and freight. 
One of the happiest events which could happen 
to Persia would, therefore, seem to be the 
opening of a more approachable port within 
her own borders, free for the passage of her 
goods both in war and peace. 

Such a port exists at Mohammerah, in the 
Shatel-Arab, or junction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. It is on Persian territory, is commo- 
dious and safe, has depth of water for the larg- 
est ships close to the shore ; and goods can be 



transferred thence on lighters up the Karooa 
to Shuster, two hundred miles nearer the heart 
of the country. From Shuster the road to 
Ispahan and Teheran would be through one of 
the richest but least cultivated parts of Persia* 
Such a road would not only be an extraordi- 
nary aid toward the development of Persian in- 
dustry and commerce, but it would also open 
up the now languishing southwestern districts 
of Persia, and, besides developing the produc- 
tion of cotton and cereals, would lead to the ex- 
portation of the vast amount of bituminous 
coal which now lies there, awaiting the advent 
of enterprise and capital. The Shah has con- 
sidered the scheme with high favor, and 
promised to give the money required to con- 
struct it, which he is abundantly able to do. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs heartily ap- 
proves the plan ; capable European engineers 
have surveyed the route, and repeatedly re- 
ceived orders to be in readiness to break 
ground. Several foreign ministers, represent- 
ing great powers, have used every influence to 
start an enterprise that would be a benefit not 
only to Persia, but to the commerce of every 
nation except Russia. And yet the work lin- 
gers, hindered by some mysterious machinery 
behind the scenes. The reason the road to 
Mohammerah is not built is because it would 
add too greatly to the resources, the progress, 
and the prosperity of Persia, and would in- 
crease her facilities for receiving foreign aid in 
case of war with Russia ; therefore, Russia op- 
poses it with open threats and secret intrigues. 
It is the purpose of Russia to throttle Persia 
by placing her iron grip on the throat of that 
unfortunate country, and preventing her from 
breathing the invigorating air of modern prog- 
ress until, in a dead syncope, the old Empire 
falls helpless in the arms of her grasping and 
insidious foe. 

Russia again shows her hand in Persia by a 
specious process of which, perhaps, she in- 
vented the name. It is called rectification of 
the frontier. I refer to her steady attempts to 
grow into the territory of her neighbors by slow 
attrition. Anxious to rectify the frontier, in 
order, as she alleged, to put an end to incur- 
sions and border difficulties — for so powerful 
a state Russia is singularly apprehensive of 
her weaker neighbors — in 1883 she claimed, 
seized and held the very important frontier 
range called the Daman-i-kuh, in north-eastern 
Persia, one of the most valuable bulwarks left 
to this poor country. The Shah made his great 
expedition to Meshid in that year, ostensibly 
on a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Imim 
Rezib ; his real purpose was to examine the 
question of the frontier, and, if possible, to 
avert the attack on so important a portion of 
his dominions. The matter created a great 
deal of bad blood at Teheran, and would have 
proved a casus belli if Persia had been equal to 
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the contest. In addition to this, Russia at 
that time worried Persia into an offensive and 
defensive treaty, by which the latter agreed to 
side with Russia in case of war with England. 
This compact was intended to be secret ; but 
the business leaked <out, and was at once 
promptly disavowed by Russia and declared to 
be impossible by England. But I have sound 
reasons for stating that such a treaty was 
drawn up. Whether it was ever signed by 
Persia is more doubtful. 

A year later Russia suggested the absorp- 
tion of the eastern and richest portion of the 
large province of Khorassin, including the 
holy city of Meshid. This, also, was for the 
purpose of ** rectifying her frontier." But 
when the proposal was made the Sedr Agem^ or 
Prime Minister of Persia, a grand old man of 
ancient type, replied, with indignation and 
scorn .- " You have taken our cradle, and now 
you ask us to give you our life 1 " He referred 
to the fact that the district of which Persia 
was robbed the previous year was the birth- 
place of the present KhajAr dynasty, while to 
take Meshid is practically to attack the seat of 
the Sheah faith, on which rest the laws and au- 
tonomy of Persia; she will fight to the death 
before she yields Meshid. Russia knew that ; 
and, not being yet ready to fight, withdrew her 
demand, but with very ill grace. We do not 
need to go into the questions involved in the 
seizure of Sarracks from Persia preliminary to 
Russia's advance on Herit. She wanted it, 
and she took it. That is all that needs to be 
said about that transaction. 

Recent events have forcibly demonstrated 
that Persia cannot be eliminated from any dis- 
cussion of the intrigues and differences be- 
tween England and Russia on her eastern 
frontier. Although little consulted by either, 
she is one of the parties most interested in 
the Eastern Question, aside from the fact that 
her very existence depends on the ultimate re- 
sult. This is shown by such examples as the 
case of Eyoob Khan of Afghanistan, who is 
interned in Persia, and strictly maintained a 
prisoner at Teheran, under British pressure ; 
the expenses of his captivity are paid by Eng- 
land, as it is darkly hinted. A direct intrigue 
was carried on with him by the Russian Lega- 
tion at Teheran in the Winter of 1884-85 ; 
he was secretly furnished with funds, and 
everything was prepared for his escape, with 
the intention of arousing the Afghans against 
England. The proverbial treachery of Orien- 
tals disclosed the intrigue, and the captive 
Prince was removed from his residence to close 
confinement in the palace of the Shah. Of 
these facts I can speak with certainty. 

Of the ultimate intentions of Russia in 
Persia and Afghanistan there is no longer 
room to doubt; although I am inclined to 
think her recent operations in those parts 



against England we^e rather in the nature pf 
a feint, at a time when the latter was embar* 
rassed with a weak ministry, and handicapped 
with the war in the SCdan, in the hope that, 
by distracting the attention of her rival, Russia 
might essay a coup demain on Constantinople ; 
although never slackening from a well-defined 
and determined plan to push her conquests 
southward until she reaches the Indian Ocean. 
So carefully were her movements planned that 
the news of her successive advances to Penjdeh 
and Pool-i-mal^n was secretly known at Tehe- 
ran weeks before they were reported at London, 
to be contradicted, and finally reaffirmed. 
The determination and the diplomacy of Rus- 
sia were well stated by a Russian official when 
he emphatically said, last spring : '* Believe 
nothing you hear apropos of the imbroglio on 
the eastern frontier. Even if you hear any 
one swear that we do not want Herit, do not 
believe him ; not even if I swear, not even if 
the Czar himself should swear ; don't believe 
it We want Herit, and we shall have it ! " 

Looked at impartially, Russia has quite the 
same right to advance on India as England 
had to take it in the first place. Regarding 
the matjter from the higher ground of abstract 
justice, both England and Russia are inter- 
lopers in Asia. But history shows that the 
only justice that has thus far prevailed in the 
march of empire and political progress has 
been the law of the stronger. The portion of 
the civilized world whose title is other than 
the tenure of the sword is quite insignificant. 
It is not Russia's right to seize all she can 
hold that is the question, but her dark and 
devious ways, her treachery, dissimulation, 
and deceit. As regards India, it may also 
with fairness be asked, since that country 
seems bound to be, for ages to come, under 
the sway of some European power, whorein 
will she be benefited by a change of rulers just 
now when she is beginning to feel the better 
results of the beneficent sway of England? 
It is nonsense to believe that any Asiatic peo- 
ple could be improved by exchanging the rod 
of England for that of Russia. Undoubtedly^ 
English rule has its faults and crimes. Has 
that of Russia less ? 

It is impossible to foresee at present the ulti- 
mate result in India and Afghanistan. Much, 
of course, depends upon what ministry holds 
the power in England ; but more, also, upon 
what faith she places upon her Oriental sub- 
jects and allies. Northern India is swarming 
with the emissaries of Russia fomenting 
trouble — not Europeans, but paid Asiatics. 
The East Indians art; ready for any change, 
and, like most subject races, detest their 
rulers. The hope of England, in resisting a 
rising m India when Russian armies face her 
at the northern passes, consists in skilfully 
pitting the Mohammedans against the Hindui^ 
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and in retaining possession of the canal of 
Suez. 

As for the Afghans, they are a treacherous 
lot. To depend on their fidelity is insanity. 
Their present Emeer, Abd-ul-Rahmann, is 
outwardly a creature of England. But he 
lived several years on Russian territory, where 
he was well treated, and secretly favors Rus- 
sia so far as a fanatical Asiatic Mohammedan 
can favor any Christian power. Russian emis- 
saries live unmolested at his capital, Cabul. 
This is a fact. 

In the mean time Russia is massing vast 
stores at Krasnavodsk, on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian. If necessary she could trans- 
port 50,000 men to that port from BakO in a 
week. The Caspian Sea swarms with her 
steamers, and she is rapidly pushing her rail- 
way toward India. But there is little danger 
of open hostilities in that region for the pres- 
ent. So long as Russia can acquire impor- 
tant points by stealth, so long as she can be- 
guile her adversaries by protestations of inno- 
cence, her conquests will be pursued without 
blood ; and there seems no limit to the gulli- 
bility of her rivals. The annals of diplomatic 
fraud may be searched in vain for anything 
more insolently cool than the means by which 
Russia induced a great power like England to 
send the frontier commission under Gen. Sir 
Peter Lumsden to gather wool on the bleak 
waste -lands of Afghanistan. 

So far as concerns Persia, the danger of ab- 
sorption by Russia is less real than apparent ; 
and the danger is less now than ten years ago, 
although it may seem paradoxical to hazard 
this assertion. Her natural defences are 
great ; there is good fighting stuff in her 
troops. In the last war with Russia, when 
her army was in the dangerous transition State 
from Asiatic to European tactics, she was 
only beaten when so able a general as Paskie- 
witch was sent to take command of the in- 
vading forces. And again Persia is a very 
different country from the feeble khanates of 
Khiva and Bokhara, with no history and little 
organization. The Persians have for 2500 
years shown extraordinary administrative qual- 
ities ; they are quick, intellectual, and talented 
in many directions, and have exceptional na- 
tionaf vitality. Such a people are not easily 
destroyed. 

But, in addition to this, they have now a new 
ally, and one who holds the balance of power 
in the councils of Europe and Asia — Germany. 
By successive stages, in a quiet and unobtru- 
sive manner, legations of the two countries 
have, within a year, been established at Tehe- 
ran and Berlin. The significance of this event 
is such that it is singular that it has not at- 
tracted more attention. Perhaps it has, in 
secret. Prince Bismarck wastes no powder. 
He never establishes close diplomatic relations 



except with a distinct purpose in view. That 

a first-class legation has been established at 
Teheran means that Germany proposes to have 
something to say in that quarter, as well as 
at Constantinople, where she has assumed a 
predominating influence since the last Russo- 
Turkish war. In the event of a war between 
Germany and Russia — which will be one of 
the probable results of the death of the Em- 
peror William — it will be convenient to be 
able to annoy Russia on her eastern fiank. 
At any rate, with England, Germany and 
Russia watching each other at Teheran, Persia 
gains a new lease of life, neither of these flow- 
ers being prepared to see her devoured by the 
others. One result of this exchange of dip- 
lomatic courtesies is now evident in the re- 
quest of Persia that Germany should exert 
herself with England and Russia to have 
Persian territory declared neutral and free from 
invasion in case of war between England and 
Russia. Once let this principle be established 
and, with a patriotic and progressive monarch 
like Nusr-ed-Deen Shah, this glorious old 
monarchy would bring to a successful issue 
the career of progress upon which she has 
entered.— S. W. G. Benjamin {Late I/. S. 
Minister to Persia), in The Independent, 



THE FUTURE OF THE FELLAH. 

StNCE Lord Dufferin's famous despatch on 
the reorganization of institutions in Egypt very 
little has been done to improve the condition 
of the fellah cultivator of the soil, and yet few 
questions are of more vital importance to the 
country than the future of its peasant proprie- 
tors. The position of the fellah is not an en- 
viable one, and there is little doubt that, were 
he possessed of any spirit, he would before 
this have himself found means of brightening 
his lot. Having only lately emerged from a 
state of slavery, and with a religion whose first 
principle is submission to fate, he has remained 
the easy tool of his oppressors. Now, however, 
that the English Government have, to a certain 
extent, superseded those oppressors, surely it 
is our duty to do all that is possible to allevi- 
ate the sufferings and hardships of this down- 
trodden people ; to give them the chance of 
once more becoming a race with some self-re- 
liance, and by justice and civilization to raise 
future generations to the position of a free na- 
tion. 

The hardships submitted to by the fellah are 
numerous, and the fact that he is still able to 
exist notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
which he labors shows the tenacity of his na- 
ture. His time is taken for forced labor on 
the corvde, when perhaps it is most needed for 
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the cultivation of his own land. Willingly 
would he give this service for his own and the 
general good were any plan, supervision, or 
tools supplied by the Government. At pres- 
ent, however, the whole system is a pretext for 
infamous exactions ; much of the labor is not 
for the public good, but for that of some rich 
neighbor, be he Pasha or Notable, who has 
power to influence the ruler of the province to 
carr}' out, by means of the corvee, some pet 
project for his own benefit. A small douceur 
to the authorities obtains exemption for the 
fellah from this task, and thus the corvee sys- 
tem becomes a delightfully simple means for 
officials to fill their pockets with the least pos- 
sible trouble. The taskmasters on such works 
are cruelly severe, and the Israelites had a 
better time making bricks without straw than 
the wretched, half-starved fellah has digging 
canals with his fingers to render the soil pro- 
ductive for his bondholders. 

His sons are taken from him by force for con- 
scriptive service in the army unless he can af- 
ford to purchase their exemption from the of- 
ficials. The collection of his taxes is enforced 
with such rigor, and occasionally at such un- 
suitable seasons, that he finds himself, proba- 
bly once or twice a year, in prison and under 
the lash, for either or both of which favors he 
has to pay. The result of this is to drive him 
into the clutches of the village usurer. His 
hovel and small plot of land by the cultivation 
of which he and his family live are thus so 
deeply mortgaged that he never knows when 
the fatal day may arrive on which the mort- 
gagee may foreclose, and by a forced sale dis- 
tribute all his belongings at a ridiculously low 
price, leaving him and his children in the fields 
homeless and penniless. 

But this is not the only danger to his home. 
Any influential landed proprietor, tempted by 
the ewe lamb at his door and anxious to in- 
crease his property, may turn the fellah out of 
his hovel and land, without the least just cause, 
by questioning his title to the property. Will- 
ingly the fellah gives up half to escape the 
chance of an action, for well he knows, by sad 
experience, that a rich and unscrupulous neigh- 
bor can get the registers in the Mekhemmeh, 
or Land Registry Office, altered to suit his 
purpose, and so secure the downfall of the pro- 
prietor by what is facetiously termed process 
of law! An eminent diplomatist on leaving 
Egypt not long ago proclaimed the great want 
of the country to be "Justice! justice! jus- 
tice ! " and it is in the reform of the land reg- 
istration and taxation system that justice is 
most urgently called for. The Egyptian land 
laws, though based on the Turkish system, are 
modified in accordance with the peculiar re- 
quirements of the country, and are in them- 
selves well adapted to the inhabitants, and 
worthy of considerable praise. Like almost 



every other Eg}'ptian institution, however, they 
fail in the execution. 

The lands of Egypt as a province conquered 
by Turkey were placed under tribute and termed 
Kharaji. It is to this class or category of land 
that most of the properties in Egypt now belong. 
The Kharaji lands were at first held by their 
former owners under tribute and without mo- 
lestation ; but owing to successive revolutions 
in the country, resulting in the depopulation of 
districts, the lands gradually came into the 
possession of the State. The State then made 
them over to feudatories or Multazins, who pos- 
sessed and ruled one or more villages, collect- 
ing all the taxes and paying to the State a cer- 
tain rent and military service. Under this sys- 
tem the fellah had no proprietary rights ; he was 
forced to cultivate the land on which he lived 
for the Multazin, and in case of, attempted es- 
cape he could be brought back by force to his 
labor ; he was neither more nor less than the 
slave of the feudatory master. The Mame- 
lukes succeeded and took the place of the Mul- 
tazims, and they in their turn were destroyed 
by Muhammed Ali, who thus, as the represen- 
tative of the State, became the legal possessor 
of all their lands, the fellahs becoming his 
slaves. It was owing to this condition of 
things that Muhammed Ali had such despotic 
power in Egypt. Every year he could decide 
upon the crops that should be grown throughout 
the country, and appropriate, if he liked, the 
whole of the produce to himself. Such a whole- 
sale monopoly has hardly a parallel in history. 
When firmly established on the viceregal throne 
Muhammed Ali granted large tracts of land to 
his personal followers, and companions as 
farms. These lands were exempted from land 
tax, and were held as freehold, being liable 
only to tithes ; they are now termed the Ushuri 
lands, and a small amount of land tax has re- 
cently been imposed upon them. The great 
bulk of the land of Egypt was, however, held 
under the Viceroy as Kharaji lands until the 
time of Said Pasha, in 1858. By his decree in 
that year the fellaheen became nominally free 
men. The decree allowed Kharaji lands to be 
held by title and to be sold, mortgaged and 
transmitted to heirs in the same manner as 
freehold land. Cultivators of waste and de- 
serted lands received, after five years of unmo- 
lested occupation, a prescriptive right to the 
land, and could claim to be registered as the 
owners in the Land Registry Office. Exemp- 
tion from three years' taxes was granted to any 
one bringing into cultivadon marshy lands or 
lands impregnated with salt, and many other 
valuable and enlightened provisions placed the 
land laws of Egypt on their present improved 
footing. The result of these laws was a great in- 
crease in the prosperity of the country; the 
peasants became the proprietors of their hold- 
ings, and obtained Hodgets, or title-deeds, 
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from the M^khemmeh or Cadi's court, which 
formed the Land Registry Office of Egypt for 
all sales, transfers, and mortgages of land. 

The laws and regulations regarding mort- 
gages were complicated by the fact that the 
religious Sherri law of the Koran, which is 
strongly opposed to usury of all sorts, had to 
be considered in their compilation. There are 
therefore several forms of mortgage : ist. The 
temporary cession of the land to the creditor 
who keeps possession until the debt is paid. 
In this case the creditor has no power to part 
with the land without the permission of the 
debtor, but exercises all other rights of a pro- 
prietor until the liquidation of the debt. 2d. 
The lands are left in the debtor's hands, but a 
power of sale is given to the creditor or a 
third party should the debt be left unpaid at 
the time it is due. 3d. The lands are trans- 
ferred to the creditor, but are left in the hands 
of the debtor with power for him to repurchase 
at a fixed time and price : should he fail to do 
so the creditor becomes at once possessor of 
the lands without further purchase. 4th. The 
creditor takes the proHiice of the lands, rents, 
etc., until the debt is paid. All these forms of 
mortgage are in use, but the most commonly 
practised contract is the second, which gives 
a power of sale. In 1865 the Khedive Ismail 
published a decree stipulating that in case of 
mortgagees foreclosing, the authorities of the 
Mekhemmeh, or Land Registry Office, should 
sell the property and goods, of the debtor to 
pay the debt. Under this decree foreign usur- 
ers have brought pressure to bear on the au- 
thorities, thereby causing the expropriation of 
debtors who would otherwise have been pro- 
tected under the religious laws of the Koran 
against usury. 

The Mekhemmeh registers thus contain the 
fellah's sole title to his land and the register 
of all transactions with regard to it. The 
Mekhemmeh officials can sell his property at 
the request of any creditor who can afford to 
bribe them. Carelessness, sloth, greed, and 
venality are the distinguishing characteristics 
of this department, thus controlling the most 
vital interests of the peasant proprietors. Re- 
form of this institution is the first necessity 
to secure that justice in Egypt for which Sir 
Edward Malet so loudly clamored, about which 
Nubar Pasha is so eloquent, and to promote 
which we have done so little. 

The lately instituted International Tribu- 
nals have discovered the rotten state of the 
Mekhemmeh registers, and in order in some 
mejtsure to ameliorate the situation have 
opened a Land Registry Office of their own, 
which, without being compulsory, is eagerly 
sought by the people as a means of somewhat 
securing the precarious titles granted by the 
Mekhemmeh. The International Tribunals 
have, however, no regular staff or system of 



Land Registration, and can only cope in ^ 
very feeble way with the crying evil. The old 
system therefore continues, and the unhappy 
fellah has to pay his registration fees to the 
Cadi in order that his possession and inheri- 
tance may be determined, and again to the In- 
ternational Court in order that he may be rec- 
ognized as the lawful owner capable of raising 
money on his property. In passing, I would 
observe that this instance of attempted reform 
is a very fair type of the whole system of re- 
form in Egypt. Abuses are not done away 
with, better systems being substituted for 
them, nor are the old systems improved to 
meet modern ideas ; but, side by side with the 
old rotten institutions other improved but fee- 
ble ones are built up, thereby destroying the 
authority of both, and compelling the fellah to 
incur the double expense of the two imperfect 
systems. In the above case, for instance. If 
either system worked well the fellah might 
rest content ; but neither does so. The Mek- 
hemmeh ignores the International Courts, and 
those courts know too well how thoroughly 
untrustworthy are the Hodgets of the Mek- 
hemmeh. 

The indebtedness of the fellah, of which so 
much has been written and spoken, and which 
has reached such appalling dimensions, is due 
almost entirely to tlie iniquitous system of ex- 
tortion by illegal mortgages practised by the 
usurers with the connivance of the Mekhem- 
meh, or, at least, without proper precaution 
and resistance from that office. An almost 
identically similar state of things on a reduced 
scale existed in Cyprus at the time of the oc- 
cupation by the English. The native cultiva- 
tors, corresponding to the fellaheen of Egypt, 
were in the hands of the usurer, who could 
foreclose on illegal mortgages into which they 
had induced and tempted the peasant to enter. 
Such contracts were generally for rates of in- 
terest at from 10 to 20 per cent, per month. 
There were in Cyprus no international courts 
to help the peasant, and justice was a mere 
question of price. Under English administra- 
tion the courts and land registry office were 
reorganized, and a great change for the better 
was soon apparent. The existing laws were 
strictly carried out, illegal mortgages were at 
once abolished, and the great principle of pub- 
licity was introduced into the mortgage sys- 
tem. I do not mean to imply that mortgages 
were made public to the outside world in any 
way, but that the parties had to appear before 
an official of the land registry department and 
state the terms of the proposed contract into 
which they desired to enter. This was found 
to be sufficient to prevent iniquitous extortion, 
and to give to the officials of the department 
control over every legally executed mort- 
gage. 

The titles to properties issued by the reor- 
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^anized land registry office were held binding 
m the courts of law, and a sense of security in 
the system was established amongst the peas- 
ants. In cases where difficulties arose on 
points of Moslem law of inheritance it was not 
found necessar)' as formerly to obtain Fetwas 
from an ignorant Cadi, or from the Sherri 
Court, for the most difficult cases of Muham- 
medan inheritance and succession have been 
fully dealt with in published works on the sub- 
ject by Indian jurists. 

The result of these reforms in Cyprus has 
been a marked internal improvement of the 
island, and our work there is a valuable in- 
stance of what might be effected in Egypt, for 
there we find the foundation for the reorgani- 
zation of the land registration ready to hand. 
The Cadastre, or revenue survey, has now 
been at work for many years under different 
persons with varying success. Vast sums 
have been expended upon it with but poor re- 
sults. As in so many other cases in Egypt, 
the direction of the Cadastre has been the 
refuge of the destitute, the sinecure of the in- 
capable ; but happily it is now in excellent 
hands, under Mr. Gibson, formerly of the In- 
dian Revenue Survey, and all that is required 
is that the natural sequence should be given 
to the work and treasure expended upon it, in 
order that it may prove of the greatest benefit 
to Egypt. 

Like the millions that remained buried in 
useless inactivity for so many years in the fa- 
inous Nile Barrage constructed by the French 
for the irrigation of the delta, but only turned 
to account last year by the energy and ability 
of Colonel Scott-Moncrieff, the Cadastre now 
requires utilization, in order that it may prove 
the greatest boon to the fellah, and a means 
of vast improvement in the impoverished 
budget of ^3^pt. The Cadastre, or revenue 
survey, should be so employed as to check 
those archives of illegal expropriation known 
as the Mekhemmeh Registers, so that, in spite 
of the intrigues of the powerful, and the 
wiles of the usurer, the fellah may find himself 
owner of the plot which he cultivates and the 
house in which he lives. 

The fellah has not only to bear the burdens 
I have described, but is also charged with an 
unduly high proportion of the land tax. By 
bribery and corruption of officials the rich 
landowner either evades altogether the assess- 
ment for land tax, or is charged inadequately, 
whereas the fellah has often to pay at the 
highest rate on land that does not belong to 
him in order to compensate for his rich neigh- 
bor's exemption. To show how vast is the 
evil of such cases, and therefore how great 
would be the gain to the revenue by a correct 
registration of land, and a proper assessment 
of the land tax, I cannot do better than quote 
some remarks of Lord Dufferin on the subject 



from his despatch on the reorganization of 
Egyptian institutions :— 

" But though it may be" a question whether the land 
tax as a whole weighs too heavily on the agricultund 
classes, there is no doubt that its incidents are unfairly 
distributed. The areas recorded on the registers ar« 
inaccurate. They are based on a survey made under 
Mehemet AH in 1813, and have onlv been partially re- 
vised since that date. It is notorious that during the 
survev and in the subsequent corrections the omcials 
unduly favored those who were rich enough to bribe 
them. Even had the original surveys been accurate at 
the time, they would no longer be trustworthy. In 
many places land has been washed away by the Nile, 
or taken for canals, dykes, or railways, without the 
pajrment of any indemnity to the owner or a propor- 
tionate reduction in the assessment. Though entitled 
to relief under such circumstances the proprietor finds 
great difficulty in obtaining it. An instance has come 
to my knowledge where an individual had to wait for 
twelve years before he could escape from the liability 
of paying the land tax on 17 feddans which had been 
occupied by a railway embankment. The new Cadas- 
tral survey made last year for some villages in the dU* 
trict of Kafr Zayet and Samanand disclosed the fact 
that out of a total of 914 occupiers, 185 held land for 
which they paid no tax, while 699 were paying an as- 
sessment on land which they did not occupy ; the quan- 
tity of assessed land being ;^o feddans, while the area 
of non-existent land upon which the revenue charge 
was imposed amounted to 1776 feddans." 

Were the Cadastre carried out to its logical 
aim and end it would do away with these griev- 
ances, and the fellah cultivator would then 
find his rich neighbor paying his fair share of 
the taxes and burdens of the country. Under 
the control, after a cursory inspection by Euro- 
pean officials of one class of lands, the Ushuri, 
it was found possible to increase the revenue 
of the country by ;^i 50,000 from land tax. 
This is a very small amount compared with 
what would accrue were the vast extent of un- 
assessed lands made liable for their proportion 
of the land tax. Doubtless such action would 
meet with most bitter opposition from the rich 
landowners, but if we mean to do anything for 
the good of the people of Egypt we must face 
the obstruction of the favored few who, though 
they have power, have abused it, and have 
fattened on the toil of their poorer neighbors. 

The length to which I have been led to ex- 
tend my remarks upon land reform compel me 
to refer only very briefly to other reforms 
closely bound up with the prosperity of the 
fellah, and which deserve our very earnest 
consideration. I shall be borne out by every 
resident in Egypt wherf I say that the one re- 
form we have effected during our three years' 
occupation of the country is that to which I 
have already incidentally alluded, the irrigation 
works of Colonel Scott-Moncrieff. On that 
subject it is necessary only to make one obser- 
vation. The work that has been undertaken 
is being thoroughly and most efficiently per- 
formed, but that work is only a small portion 
of what might really be done' for the country 
if more money were available for the purpose*. 
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Ptr contra^ we hav« in the all-important sub- 
ject of education done absolutely nothing. 
The private generosity of the Armenian mis- 
sion on this point can put to shame the wealthi- 
est nation of the world. And, lastly, what has 
been done to improve the judicial system of 
the country can but be described in the words 
of the prayer-book : " We have done that 
which we ought not to have done, and have 
left undone that which we ought to have 
done." We have burdened the finances with 
the cost of foreign judges ignorant of the lan- 
ijruage, of the laws, and the customs of the 
country. We have blundered over confused 
^odes, and made confusion worse confounded. 
In this respect, again, the case of Cyprus af- 
fords an excellent precedent as to the course 
we should adopt. In Cyprus, as in Egypt, we 
found ourselves in the presence of two foreign 
taces, with a law that was worse than no law, 
with corruption, venality, and intimidation. 
What was done } Practical men were chosen, 
not distinguished for their knowledge of law, 
but generally endowed, if I may be allowed to 
say so, with that amount of common-sense 
which it is not difficult to find among English- 
men, and they administered to the people a 
rough, ready, and cheap justice which gradu- 
ally framed itself into a system, with the re- 
sult that we have secured the content and 
prosperity of a hitherto oppressed people. 
Let this be our programme in Egypt, and we 
shall reap the same result ; neglect it, and the 
voice of a whole people will echo the cry of 
" Justice 1 justice ! justice ! " — Lieut. Col. 
H. H. Kitchener, in The Fortnightly Re- 
view, 



PROVINCIALISM IN LITERATURE. 

The word provincial has been much used in 
recent years in criticising or characterizing 
contemporaneous literary works. There is a 
notion evidently in some quarters that certain 
conceptions and methods of literary workman- 
ship are standard, and that all departures from 
these classic and cosmopolitan modes are nec- 
essarily provincial. A recent contributor to 
the columns of the Atlantic Monthly uses these 
significant phrases : • 

** Such books as the Story of a Country Town, Where 
the Battle Titos Fought, and the earlier stories of Cable 
come to us from outside the circle of the choir so to 
speak, and bear upon their pages the impress of genius, 
growing and blowing in an atmosphere which, while 
not suited to its highest needs, has afforded it certain 
constituents so rare and fine that one doubts aft£r all 
whether its loss is greater than its gain. It is a note- 
worthy fact that it is evidently hard for a provincial 
writer to be realistic in the accepted sense of the word. 
Mr. Howe, Miss Murfree, and Mr. Cable have strug- 
gled hard to be analysts, but they have not yet got the 



poetry and romance, so dear to provincial hearts, quite 
subdued and repressed, nor have the)r been able to gain 
control of that kind of humor which is the fragrance of 
a literary vintage peculiar to the great centres of cul- 
ture." 

It would be difficult to formulate a concep- 
tion of the nature and scope of literature more 
inadequate and misleading than that which 
underlies the last remarkable sentence ; it is, 
in fact, nothing less than a thoroughly provin- 
cial thought of a great and noble art which is 
here put forth. It is an ancient tendency 
among writers of dexterity and skill to elevate 
these acquired and largely superficial qualities 
into fixed and universal standards, and to re- 
peat from age to age their ineffectual protests 
against the inevitable surprises and peculiari- 
ties of genius. Burns is always a provincial 
to the polished writers of Edinburgh, but the 
world invariably goes with Burns and discovers 
that Edinburgh and not Ayrshire was the seat 
of provincialism. It is a singular fallacy, and 
a very significant one, which sets great store 
by "literary centres" and "centres of cul- 
ture ; " as if so ethereal and incommunicable 
a gift as genius had definite geographical 
limits in different ages. There have been and 
there always will be centres to which men of 
gift and genius will be attracted by virtue of 
facilities of communication with the public, 
and for the sake of kindred associations ; but 
such centres, although they have often made 
the effort, have never successfully set up stand- 
ards of style and method which the world has 
accepted. In the history of literature cities 
have been provincial in taste, thought, and 
method quite as often as those remote and 
outlying regions commonly called " provinces." 

It will certainly astonish most students and 
lovers of the best literature to be told that 
" poetry and romance " are " dear to provin- 
cial hearts," and, therefore, peculiarities of 
provincial taste. If this be true, an extraordi- 
nary fallacy has held dominion over the minds 
of men of genius from the very beginning of 
history, and all the great works whose very 
titles suggest the universal literary develop- 
ment of the race are built on insecure founda- 
tions. If we are to rid ourselves of the taint 
of this kind of provincialism, we shall be under 
the necessity of emptying our libraries and 
leaving the shelves bare; for while the new 
cosmopolitanism, which has rid itself of poetry 
and romance, has developed some very delicate 
humor and skill, it has failed to produce books 
which anybody reads twice. The great mod- 
ern novelists have been the special victims of 
this provincial love of poetry and romance. 
George Sand, Hugo, Balzac, Daudet, Thack- 
eray, Tourgu^neff, Bjornson, have each and 
all suffered from genius, and, consequently, 
from that element of imagination which is the 
very substance of poetry and romance. When 
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one recalls the great writers and their great 
works, and remembers how penetrated and 
saturated they are with poetry, one cannot 
blind himself to the fact that the great minds 
have been hopelessly provincial, from the 
early ages when primitive men interpreted 
nature and life in terms of poetry, to this pres- 
ent year of illumination, when, for the first 
time, it has been discovered that poetry is the 
vice of partially trained minds. 

It is only when one takes the underlying 
thought of the contributor to the Atlantic into 
the presence and atmosphere of great literary 
creations that one sees how ludicrously inade- 
quate it is, and what a hopeless misconception 
of life and art is involved in it. Provincialism 
is not a matter* of divergence from current 
methods and conceptions of literature; it is 
the presence of limited, partial, and inade- 
quate ideas of life and art in a literary work. 
It may exist in a centre of culture quite as 
readily as in a distant and secluded rural com- 
munity. Every piece of work that is true to 
life in its native, natural, and therefore univer- 
sal forms has the element of universality in it ; 
every piece of work that represents simply a 
fashion, a mode, a prevailing method, lacks 
the element of vitality, of universality, and is 
therefore provincial. In the only sense of the* 
-word which carries any just meaning with it, 
Mr. James's Bostonians may be provincial, and 
Miss Murfree's Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains cosmopolitan. The former deals 
with the superficial mannerisms of a class, and 
the latter with passions and experiences that 
are universal among men. Provincialism, in 
other words, is not a matter of phrase and 
style, but of ideas and outlook. We have had 
a good deal of cosmopolitan fiction of late that 
has used the latest style of expression to set 
forth details of manners and habits of intrinsic- 
ally small interest, and possessing this inter- 
est for a small class. Such work is provincial 
whether written in Paris, London, Boston, or 
New York. 

Genius is nevei provincial; wherever it 
comes, or whatever form it takes, it always 
embodies and interprets that universal element 
which is the antithesis of provincialism. 
Schools, coteries, and centres of culture may 
write as they will new laws of taste on the 
sand, but the first wave of genius washes them 
so completely out that the student of the next 
generation cannot discover where fhey were 
written. Talent, skill, dexterity, are always 
tending to the formulation of creeds of art, 
are always mistaking the passing fashion of 
the day for the changeless mode of truth ; but 
genius seeks the universal and the unchange- 
able by a divine intuition, and, having found 
these precious things, sets them in such forms 
as answer the needs of the theme and the hour. 
Genius rarely lacks the art touch, the sure 



instinct of style, which protects it from crudle- 
ness and vulgarity, and from that mere dexter- 
ity which is the vice of the schools and centres 
of culture. — The Christian Union, 



CULTURE AND SCIENCE.* 

It is with some diffidence that I have 
elected to address you to-day on the subject of 
culture and science. I am aware that I shall 
have to speak about matters on which I am 
imperfectly instructed in the presence of mas- 
ters of the craft ; and even to tread ground on 
which the eminent man who opened this col- 
lege five years ago — Professor Huxley — has 
unfurled the flag of occupation. But after all, 
science and culture are subjects of perennial 
interest, upon which a good deal may be said. 
And there is perhaps a certain fitness in re- 
verting, at the close of our first college lus- 
trum^ and on a day when the memory of our 
generous founder and of our late venerable 
president. Dr. Heslop, is fresh, to the topics 
in which they were so deeply interested. 

But I must, at the outset, guard myself 
against misapprehension. In comparing cul- 
ture and science, I have no intention of con- 
trasting the faculties of arts and science in 
this or any other college. I must claim the 
original right of a speaker to define the terms 
he uses in his own way. By science I do not 
mean merely the science of nature; by culture 
I do not mean merely literary culture. Nor is 
it the object of this address to define the po- 
sition and relations of classics and physical 
science in the school curriculum. I am about 
to speak to students of a " miniature Univer- 
sity*' about university studies. And my ob- 
ject is to indicate the relations of science — in 
the widest sense — and letters to culture. Let 
us first ask, " What is science ? " 

By science I understand organized knowl- 
edge, working by method, based on evidence, 
and issuing in the discovery of law. By cult- 
ure I mean the complete spiritual develop- 
ment of the individual. The object of science 
is exact knowledge ; the object of culture is a 
complete human being. Nor can I admit that 
this view is arbitrary. Underlying much con- 
fusion of thought and polemical perversity, I 
find some such distinction as I have indicated 
present to the consciousness of educated men 
and women. 

In contending, then, that the distinction be- 
tween science and culture is not coincident 
with the distinction between the study of the 
external universe on the one hand and the 
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Study of letters on the other, let me first try to 
slftw thaft science does not exclude letters— 
that letters admit of a scientific treatment just 
aJd tnuch as the phenomena of light or the cir- 
culation of the blood. 

Having given an extended sense to the 
word science, I will indicate the part that it 
plays in culture \ and finally I will maintain 
that, though an essential factor in culture, it is 
not the only factor. I will try to show that 
science embraces one aspect of letter^, but is 
itself only one element in a wider conception 
of culture. 

I do not wish to base my argument on au- 
thority ; but it is the fashion nowadays to ap- 
peal on important questions to Germany, and 
I will remind you that the word Wissenschaft 
is by no means so restricted in its use as our 
corresponding English word ** science " some- 
tflnes is. Wissenschaft — scientific knowledge 
-Embraces philology, philosophy, theology, 
laws, no less thai> mathematics and the 
branches included under the name Naturwis- 
senscka/f, chemistry, physics, biology, and so 
on. This is not a mere question of terminol- 
ogy ; under distinctions of words there gener- 
ally lie distinctions of things, and by this use 
of their word Wissenschaft the Germans — the 
most active body of explorers in the world — 
declare that they regard all these subjects as 
admitting of scientific treatment; and they 
make it the chief business of their Universi- 
ties to treat them in this way. The word arts 
I cannot but regard as unfortunate. It car- 
ries very little meaning in it. There are fine 
arts, and arts which are not fine. There are 
even black arts. But why philology, for in- 
stance, should be called an art, and medicine 
a science, does not appear, except to the his- 
toric consciousness. 

My illustrations shall be derived chiefly 
from the subject in which I am personally 
most interested — the study of classical philol- 
ogy. Classics is a wide field, and includes 
two main divisions — ^interpretation, and textual 
criticism. It embraces in its scope several 
departments, such as ancient history, archae- 
ology, mythology, epigraphy, palaeography. 
The latter is the study of manuscripts, and 
aims at determining the method of decipher- 
ing them, and the law of error in them. The 
object of the whole of classical philolog}' is to 
restore a picture of human life in the Greek 
and Roman world. The object of textual crit- 
icism is the restoration of texts, the discovery 
of what the classical writers really said. This 
it effects by exposing the traces of detri- 
tion in them, the havoc which time and error 
have wrought, and by finding the true way of 
irepairing their devastations. George Eliot 
speaks with light banter of inventing a few 
Greek emendations, as if emendation were 
mere guesswork, to be thrown off in a careless 



hour for the amusement of the world of schol- 
ars and the advertisement of one's own inge- 
nuity. But to emend scientifically is no light 
task. The scholar must employ method and 
proof if his work is to claim serious attention. 
To discover that a passage is corrupt, he must 
have found that this word, or this construction, 
or this rhythm, is a barbarism, or at any rate 
is never so used by his author ; that this senti- 
ment or allusion is an anachronism ; he must, 
in fact, discover or rectify the law of the word, 
the law of the sentence, the law of the metre. 
Here there is plenty of room for independent 
observation. These laws are not to be found 
ready-made in grammars; an emendation 
really new must be based on nothing less than a 
new examination of the facts. The proof of 
corruption of the text lies in the application of 
the resulting laws to a particular passage. 
To emend is to form an hypothesis as to die 
original constitution of the passage — an hy- 
pothesis which must pass through the ordeal 
of verification by all the known laws — palaeo- 
graphical, linguistic, historic, and other. 

Let us not be dominated by the phrase " in- 
ductive science." Each science has its own 
peculiar methods, in which induction and de- 
duction, observation and experiment, play 
parts more or less prominent. The methods 
of physics are not identically the methods 
of the so-called natural sciences. Mathemat- 
ics is not usually reckoned as an inductive sci- 
ence at all. But the methods and results of 
one and all may be equally scientific — ^may be 
alike calculated to carry an authoritative 
power of conviction. 

No doubt the processes of textual criticism 
have been often conducted in such a way as to 
lead to results which were tentative, or «ven 
purely fanciful. But other sciences too have 
passed through an empirical stage. As prac- 
tised nowadays, especially in the philological 
seminaries of Germany, textual criticism may 
claim to rank as a science ; its methods are 
well-established, its results definite — Kr^uara ec 
aeiy wrung from the wilderness of mediaeval 
barbarism by the devoted efforts of armies of 
scholars. If a scholar of the sixteenth century 
could come to life, he would be astonished at 
the magnitude of the results which have been 
achieved. He would find many a familiar in- 
terpolation exscinded, many a sorry gap filled 
up by probable or certain conjectures, many a 
line — nay, even a whole author — restored to 
metrical form. It is scarcely too much to say 
that the face of classical literature has under- 
gone, and is undergoing, a process of reno- 
vation. 

I might extend my illustrations almost infi- 
nitely. There is comparative philology, one 
of the most brilliant examples of what can be 
effected by scientific research in the field of 
language. It has opened up to us glimpses 
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into a past far more remote than the begin- 
nings of history ; it has given us a far from col- 
orless picture of early Aryan civilization, and 
a still fuller account of the periods when the 
western Aryans separated from their eastern 
kinsfolk. I might quote the marvellous dis- 
coveries in the history of Assyria and Egypt, 
the deciphering of the cuneiform character 
and the hieroglyphics. There is comparative 
mythology, which has brought to light the va- 
rious deposits of nature worship, hero worship, 
and primitive custom embedded in the soil of 
language, like the remains of extinct animals 
in the crust of the earth. All these sciences 
are sisters german of anthropology and archae- 
ology. To sketch the early condition of man 
many different kinds of evidence must be 
pressed into the service ; and the study of lan- 
guage is not the least of them. 

By a similar argument I might establish the 
claims of history, of sociology, of political econ- 
omy to the name of sciences. All the great 
products of human thought and human life 
may form the subject-matter of science, if ex- 
amined on scientiftc principles. 

Let us, then, cease to oppose one subject to 
another as scientific and non -scientific. The 
distinction is not in subjects, but in methods 
of treating them. Let us hold fast to the po- 
sition that science is a particular method of 
treating subjects, leading to results of a par- 
ticular kind. 

I am not going to discuss the question of 
the school curriculum. But even at the risk 
of seeming to adopt the platform that there is 
** nothing like leather," I will say one word 
upon the educational value of these studies. 
If scientific in themselves, they may be so 
taught as to^ furnish a scientific discipline. 
The highest Ideal of teaching is that which 
follows the path of discover)', leading the pupil 
along lines which an original discoverer pur- 
sued, or might have pursued. And I do not 
know that there is any better field for educat- 
ing the logical powers than the scientific treat- 
ment of language and the products of litera- 
ture. Am I confronted with the statement 
that these studies depend on authority } Not, 
I reply, if they are taught and studied ration- 
ally. Whose authority ? Not the authority of 
the classics themselves. The days are past 
when men set the classics of Greece and Rome 
on an icy pinnacle of excellence by themselves, 
unapproachable by the literary masters of 
other countries. All serious students of the 
classics know, or ought to know, that not all 
the writers of Greece and Rome are equally 
worthy of admiration and imitation. Nor 
would any classical teacher, I imagine, claim 
special consideration for any opinions ex- 
pressed by these writers. Is it the authority 
of the grammar that is referred to } I reply 
that a grammar is not the arbitrary creation of 



schoolmasters, but the record of law discov- 
ered by the patient observation of ages, and 
liable to revision by any independent inquirer 
into the phenomena of language. No, the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Eton gram- 
mar, like the doctrine of the plenary inspira- 
tion of manuscripts, has had its day. I be- 
lieve that so far from fostering a blind adher- 
ence to authority, there is no discipline more 
helpful in liberating the mind from the thral- 
dom of words. Hear one, who cannot himself 
be charged with any prejudice in favor of au- 
thority — the late John Stuart Mill: — "To 
question all things, never to turn away from 
any difficulty, to accept no doctrine either 
from ourselves or from other people without a 
rigid scrutiny by negative criticism ; letting no 
fallacy or incoherence or confusion of thought 
step by unperceived ; above all, to insist upon 
having the meaning of a word clearly under- 
stood before using it, and the meaning of a 
proposition before assenting to it — these are 
the lessons we learn from ancient dialecti- 
cians." And again, " In cultivating the an- 
cient languages .... we are all the while lay- 
ing an admirable foundation for ethical and 
philosophical culture." 

And this is not the expression of an isolated 
opinion. The unanimous and maturely-con- 
sidered verdict of the University of Berlin, 
contained in the memorial addressed in the 
year 1880 to the Prussian Minister of Educa- 
tion on the question of the admission of Real- 
schiiler — pupils of modern schools — to the Uni- 
versity, constitutes, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant modem testimony to the value of a classi- 
cal education. This memorial was signed by 
all the members of the philosophical faculty, 
including such names as Hoffmann, the chem- 
ist , Helm hoi tz, the physicist ; Peters, the nat- 
uralist ; Zeller, the philosopher ; as well as 
Mommsen, the classical philologist; Zupitza, 
the English philologist ; Curtius, the historian. 
I am aware that the whole of Germany is not 
unanimous upon the educational questions 
raised in the Berlin memorial ; but they are 
nevertheless worthy of our most earnest atten- 
tion. The interesting point of the memorial 
is the emphasis with which it insists on the 
value of classical philolog}' in cultivating what 
it calls " the ideality of the scientific sense, the 
interest in science not dependent upon, nor 
limited by, practical aims, but ministering to 
the liberal education of the mind as such, the 
many-sided and broad exercise of the thinking 
faculty." By science is of course here meant 
not merely the science of nature. But the 
science of nature is included. Germany has 
built temples and palaces for the study of na- 
ture, as Professor Hoffmann says. But she 
cultivates philology side by side with nature 
more assiduously than ever; and here we have 
some of her leading physicists and naturalists 
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joining hands with the philologists, and com- 
ing forward to tell the world that they consider 
classics not in the light of a foe, but rather as 
a discipline of peculiar value as a preparation 
for other scientific pursuits. And the German 
Universities are schools of universal learning. 
Here are a few statistics. In the year 1880 
the German Universities numbered in all 
eighteen hundred and nine teachers, including 
extraordinary professors and Privat-DocenUn, 
Of these, nine hundred and thirty belonged to 
the philosophical faculty, which includes what 
we should call the faculties of science and 
arts. Now, how are these nine hundred and 
thirty teachers distributed ? About one-third 
of them represent mathematics and the sci- 
ences of nature ; the other two-thirds are en- 
gaged upon classical philology, oriental philol- 
ogy, modern philology (the latter two branches 
are increasing in numbers from year to year), 
archaeology, history, political science, and phi- 
losophy. The numbers at Leipsic were*: 

Total of ordinary professors (not including extraor- 
dinary professors and Privat'DocenUn) 34 

' Professors of Classical Philology 5 

'* Oriental and Modem Philology. 9 

** Archaeology 2 

" History 2 

** Philosophy 2 

*' Political Economy 3 

'* Mathematics and Astronomy. . . 4 

*' Physical and Natural Science. . . 7 

If we consider the numbers of students, the 
proportions are similar. In 1881-82, the Ger- 
man Universities numbered about twenty-four 
thousand students ; of these, nine thousand 
f|j^e hundred were members of the philosoph- 
ical faculty — rather more than five students for 
each professor. And the percentages of their 
distribution were : — 

Students of Philology, Philosophy, His- 
tory, etc 63 per cent 

Students of Mathematics and the Sci- 
ences of Nature 37 " 

But I must in fairness also mention the fact 
that during forty years the students of mathe- 
matics and the sciences of nature have in- 
creased ten-fold, while those of philology and 
history have not yet been tripled ; and also that 
of the three-fold increase in students of philol- 
og)% a large part is due to the students of mod- 
ern philology. On the other hand, the ten-fold 
increase is largely due to the mathematicians. 
And it is a curious fact that the study of med- 
icine is not making such strides in popular 
favor as the philological and historical sci- 
ences. 

I cannot give you accurate statistics about 
France or America ; but the recent announce- 
ment of the prospectus of the Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, of no less than thirteen 
advanced courses of lectures in oriental phi- 



lology alone, shows that one university of the 
United States, at any rate, does not regard 
physical science and philology as inconsistent 
ends. 

The nineteenth century — the "so-called 
nineteenth century,'' as an indignant and sar- 
castic lecturer is said to have called it — is 
marked by a powerful re-action against the tra- 
dition of an exclusive classical education. 
France led the way, at the end of last century, 
by abolishing her classical schools and setting 
up polytechnics in their place ; and although 
she soon repented and returned to the paths 
of Greek and Latin, recent changes, and espe- 
cially those made under the ministr\* of M. Jules 
Ferry in 1880, seem to point to another oscil- 
lation in the direction of the ideas of the Rev- 
olution. Germany is agitated by the question 
of modern as against classical education. In 
England, one parliamentary commission after 
another has reported upon the deficient pro- 
vision for science teaching in our public and 
endowed schools, apparently without much 
effect upon the majority of schools in question^ 
Physical science and modem languages are 
in revolt, demanding — and demanding justly — 
a fair recognition in our school curriculum. 
The claims of their most accredited champions 
are strictly moderate, and the enlightened edu- 
cationist must, I think, pronounce their revolt 
to be completely justified, and sympathize 
with an agitation the object of which is to re- 
move the educational ban laid by our tradi> 
tional system upon the study of nature and 
modern languages. 

But sometimes physical science, arrogating^ 
the broader name of science, takes up an ag- 
gressive attitude, and exhibits a special animus 
against what it calls "dead languages." 
" Sweep away the lumber of the middle ages/" 
it cries : "cease mumbling of the dry bones of 
your classics, and open the book of nature.'' 
It would appear that physical science, like Ire- 
land, cannot get her grievances redressed 
without threatening the sister realm. But this 
attitude of aggression is essentially of the na- 
ture of temporary reaction ; its representatives, 
might do well to bear in mind that a reaction, 
pushed too far, may provoke a counter-reac- 
tion. 

But this is by way of digression. Permit 
me to remind you of the general drift of my 
argument. So far I have been claiming lan« 
guage and literature as departments of science. 
But this was not my main object. My main 
object is to define the relations of science and 
letters to culture. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary for me to dwell 
much upon the importance of science as an el- 
ement of culture. But I desire to lay some 
emphasis upon what I may call the formative 
f imction of science, because in the first place I 
have extended the use of the word, and in the 
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second place there is one point of view in which 
the man of science, and especially the student 
of nature, appears to be often misunderstood. 
** A mere specialist " has become a term of re- 
proach. Now I will not deny that specialism 
has its dangers. We all know the scarabaeist of 
Wendell Holmes, who sunk his life in beetles, 
and regarded the man professing to be an en- 
tomologist as necessarily a humbug. There is 
the classical scholar who, as Byron says : — 

** Of Grecian dramas vaunts the deathless fame, 
Of Avon's bard remembering scarce the name.'* 

There is the German student of American 
politics who follows the minutest ramifications 
of parties across the Atlantic, but has neither 
thought nor interest for the political problems 
of his own country. Science is long, life short. 
And we are sometimes tempted to fear that 
science may become so split up — like the 
practical arts — that every man will be working 
at a branch of the subject which no one cares 
for or can understand except himself. 

** Im engen Kreis vcrengert sich der Sinn,'** 

says Goethe. "Culture means compensation 
of bias," says Emerson ; and in a similar spirit 
Dr. Martineau, the venerable ex-principal of 
Manchester New College, has recently told us 
that he compelled himself when a young man 
to devote his best energies to the subjects for 
which he had no aptitude, leaving those for 
which he had a gift to take care of themselves. 
So considerable arc the dangers of specialism. 
But there is another side to the picture. I 
submit that specialism may be claimed as an 
essential element in the life of the mind, and 
that from the point of view of culture. This 
may sound paradoxical ; but a man's bias is at 
least part of himself ; and there is something 
in the consecration of all the faculties to a lim- 
ited field, which braces the mind and gives it 
intellectual grip. Specialism means depth of 
insight, the probing a subject to the core ; it 
means discovery, it means originality. I be- 
lieve it means development of character and 
growth of the capacity for knowledge. Let 
me compare the mind to a house with many 
windows. For a vital comprehension of truth, 
I would prefer to look through one window 
* thoroughly cleaned, than through all of them 
only half purified from the obscuring medium 
of error and prejudice. To the young student 
especially I would say : ** Clean one of your 
windows; be not content until there is one 
branch of your subject — if it be only one 
branch of a branch — ^which you understand as 
thoroughly as you are capable of understand- 
ing it, until your sense of truth is satisfied, and 
you have intellectual conviction." Be assured 

* "In a narrow sphere^the mind becomes narrowed." 



that in learning this one thing you will have 
added an eye to your mind, an instrument to 
your thought, and potentially have learned 
many things. In the life of the mature inves- 
tigator specialism plays a similar part ; to re- 
main healthy, he must continually drink deep 
at the fountain head ; he must go further than 
others have gone before him ; and to this end 
he must devote what may seem to outsiders an 
abnormal amount of time and energy to his 
special department. It is too common an ex- 
perience that, the man of mere general culture 
loses interest in what- he studies ; his mind 
ranges over wide tracts, through which he is 
guided by no central idea or dominant convic- 
tion ; he acquires a habit of thinking, like the 
typical Oxford man, that " there is nothing 
new, nothing true, and it does not much mat- 
ter." The cure for this intellectual ailment is 
concentration. Let the suflFerer make some little 
plot of ground his own ; let him penetrate 
through and beyond the region of literary 
orthodoxy, and he will find that the universe 
is not exhausted by even the highest thoughts 
of the greatest minds , that truth has ever new 
lights for the inquirer, and that the humble ef- 
forts of pigmies like himself may by combi- 
nation lead to the scaling of heights which 
even giants could not take by storm. 

Do not, then, neglect, the scientific attitude 
in your studies. Whatever it be that you are 
engaged upon — whether chemistry or physics, 
or biology or geology, whether mathematics or 
classics, or some modern language or litera- 
ture — make it your effort, if possible, to be a 
discoverer, on however small a scale, or at any 
rate to exercise independent thought. 

I have accentuated the importance of the 
scientific attitude in the development of 
mind. But a further and important question 
remains. Is the scientific attitude the only 
and all sufficient attitude t Let us consider 
more closely what the method of science in- 
volves. The object of science is essentially to 
arrange phenomena in the most simple way — 
to introduce order into our conceptions of 
things. To effect this, each science adopts a 
single point of view, and is compelled to deal 
with single aspects of things — employs, in fact, 
division of labor. For to treat all aspects at 
once would be to introduce cross divisions 
into science, and so make it unscientific. Thus 
mathematics, for instance, deals with things 
from the point of view of number and space j 
physics treats them as exhibiting energy; 
chemistry as compounded or uncom pounded ; 
biology as living ; psychology as thinking and 
feeling ; sociology as living in societies or states. 
Comte sketched out a pyramid of the sciences, 
in which they were arranged in a sort of hier- 
archy of complexity ; at the base the most gen- 
eral and simple, at the apex the most special 
and complex. But, whether more or less com- 



plex, each science deals with its one aspect of 
things, and that only. No single science can 
exhaust even the smallest concrete thing. A 
piece of chalk represents for the physicist a 
certain group of forces ; for the chemist certain 
elements combined in certain proportions ; for 
the geologist a certain stage in the history of 
the earth's crust. To the political economist 
man is wealth-producing, for political economy 
deals mainly with human nature as concerned 
in wealth. Each science, then, consciously 
limits its view, in order that it may give a 
more complete account of one phase of 
dhings — directs its energies into one channel 
in order to ^ve force to the stream. In other 
words, science is abstract. 

But man is not content always to confine his 
view to aspects of things ; he needs also to re- 
gard them as wholes. It is true that the sev- 
eral sciences to a certain extent supplement 
one another. The man who is acquainted 
with physics, chemistry, geology, and other 
sciences, has an insight into several aspects of 
the same lump of chalk. But still the unity, 
the wholeness, may be missed. For, though 
the whole is made up of its parts, it cannot be 
conceived by addition of isolated conceptions 
of parts. This has been expressed with fine 
sarcasm by Goethe's Mephistopheles : — 

^Wer will was Lebendig's erkennen und beschrei- 
ben, 
Sucht erst den Geist herauszutreiben, 
Dann hat er die Theile in seiner Hand, 
Fehlt leider nur das geistige Band.*** 

How, then, are we to grasp the " spirit that 
binds things together ? " The answer is, by 
another than the scientific method — by the 
method of poetry. Science analyzes and ar- 
ranges according to special aspects ; poetry 
bodies forth conceptions of wholes, rejecting 
all definition by limitation, sacrificing detail 
for breadth. The poet's aim is to build up 
again in his own soul the unity of things, 
\mich science is always breaking down ; to find 
in the universe an object which can satisfy the 
claims of his emotional as well as intellectual na- 
ture. Thus, if in one sense it is true that poe- 
try always lags a little behind science, turning 
the laborious results of one generation into 
the fairy tales of the next, in another sense 
poetry anticipates science ; the vision of the 
poet dimly traces out the lines along which the 
science of the future will march. Shall I 
^eem to be trying to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds, if I say that some of 
thejiighest generalizations of science appear 
to me to be in large degree of the nature of 
poetr)' — anticipations of nature, conceived and 

* ** The man who seeks to know and describe a 
living thing first drives the spirit out of it ; he then 
holds the parts in his hand ; out alas I the spirit that 
bound them together has departed.** 
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believed long before anything like adequate 
evidence was fordicoming? I would name 
the doctrines of the conservation of energy 
and the evolution of. life. The latter may be 
read, in a somewhat archaic form, in the philo- 
sophic poem of Lucretius, written nearly two 
thousand years ago; and I can well believe 
that it was present to Darwin as a poetic idea 
before he conceived of the exact method of 
its demonstration. 

No doubt poetry must renounce the severity 
and caution of which science is so justly 
proud. For the objects at which the poet 
" throws out *' his conception are too great to 
be compassed by definition, and his ideas will 
often be pronounced faulty by the future re- 
searcher. But he is content in his own sphere 
of work — that of a maker or creator — knowing 
that his results, too, are unapproachable by 
the scientific man. No amount of psychology 
would create a Hamlet. 

And, if the results of poetry are different 
from those of science, so is the form into 
which the poet throws his ideas. He does 
not aim at an iron rigidity of logical proof, 
but rather at a lightness of touch which hints 
rather than demonstrates, veils while it un- 
veils. The ideal of science is exhaustive dem- 
onstration ; that of poetry imaginative creation. 
The poet does not attempt to give new knowl- 
edge ; rather he takes the reader into partner- 
ship, and tries, by the power of sympathy, to 
awaken his slumbering conceptions. And the 
products of literature can be apprehended 
only imaginatively. If we seek for demonstra- 
tion, we find emptiness. I know of a young 
man, trained in mathematics and Latin gram- 
mar, who patiently — almost pathetically — ^read 
and re-read his Sartor Resartus in the hope of 
finding a syllogism or some semblance of a 
proposition of Euclid in it, and who did not un- 
derstand it. Like the mathematical reader of 
Paradise Lost, he could not make out that it 
proved anything. Perhaps it would not be 
going too far to say that, in the interests of 
science itself, we ought to cultivate the capacity 
for a non-scientific attitude. For the first at- 
titude in approaching an object, whether nat- 
ural or literary, should be a receptive one. 
The widening of one's experience, letting 
things tell their own tale, even the attitude of 
mere passive enjoyment, will often carry the 
beginner further in understanding than a re- 
lentless search for law. 

Nature, then, is not exhausted by the most 
complete inquiry into her laws taken sepa- 
rately. It still remains to conceive her as a 
whole— to apprehend her by the imagination ; 
and some of her secrets reveal themselves 
less to the microscope than to the poetic eye. 
"This most excellent canopy, the air, look 
you, this brave o*erhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire ** — how 
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many a digger and delver in the cause of sci- 
ence has presented to them a mind petrified by 
absorption in a fixed idea, and insensible to 
their magic ? "We live by admiration " is one 
of the favorite texts of Wordsworth. The 
scientist seeks not to live, but to reduce things 
to his categories of thought. Like Mr. Brown- 
ing's Paracelsus: 

"He still must hoard and keep and class all truths 
With one ulterior purpose : he must know." 

To him nature is indeed never a mere "pesti- 
lential congregation of vapors." For there 
is the beauty of her law ever unfolding itself 
before his eyes ; " the heavens/' it has been 
said, " declare to him the glory of Kepler and 
Newton." But this is not all their glory. He 
must have something of the poetic mind if he 
would feel the awe and rapture with which 
Kant gazed upon the starry heavens, and Lin- 
naeus upon the gorse in blossom ; if he would 
see nature as she paints herself upon the can- 
vas of Turner ; if he would love her as Words- 
worth loved her. Otherwise the soul of nature 
escapes his ken ; we may say of Nature what 
Schiller says of truth generally : 

** Dich zu fangen, ziehen sie aus mit Netzen und Stan- 
gen, 
Aber mit Geistestritt schreitest du mitten hln- 
durch." • 

Let me further illustrate this difference of 
attitude in dealing with the products of litera- 
ture. The scientific observer brings them 
into the field of the grammatical microscope or 
the historic telescope. But their aroma is apt 
to vanish in the process. One may have ran- 
sacked the Iliad and the Odyssey to discover 
the development of a mood or a particle, while 
remaining wall-eyed to the beauty of these 
poems ; one may be an authority on the Ho- 
meric question without having known Homer. 
I would not call such a man a pedant ; but I 
would say that he has confined himself to one 
aspect of the poet and missed his poetry. A 
fair country lies around him, waiting for illu- 
mination from the dawn of poetic imagination. 
He gropes in it, guided only by the uncertain 
beams of his grammatical candle. For to en- 
ter into the conceptions of the poet, one must 
be something of a poet oneself ; one needs, at 
any rate, some literary experience. A sense 
of humor is one thing; an inquiry into the 
humorous — the rationale of humor — is quite 
another. 

I think a protest is needed at the present 
day against an exclusive devotion to the sci- 
entific side of literature, and especially of 
classical literature. The laws and history of 
the classical languages are the main objects of 



» •• To catch thee they take the field with nets and 
poles; but thou, like a spirit, passett through the 
■udtt of them." 



work in our classical schools and universities ; 
grammar tends to replace literature, prosody 
is substituted for poetry, and little room is left 
for the play of contemplative imagination. 
This perhaps cannot be otherwise so long as 
we live under the whips and scorpions of an 
exigent examination system ; for the scientific 
side of literature presents obvious advantages, 
in the examination room, both to examiners 
and examined. Literary culture, like astron- 
omy, does not pay. So our students learn to 
translate and compose, but not to read or ap- 
preciate ; and the literary artists are ap- 
proached through the medium of what the sci- 
entific scholars have said about them. It is 
commonly believed abroad that the English 
man of business, or country squire, refreshes 
his soul during the long winter evenings by 
reading his Virgil or Horace. This is, I am 
told, an exaggeration, and likely to be less 
true since it has ceased to be the fashion for 
members of Parliament to quote Horace in the 
House — or at any rate to quote him correctly. 
However, in the treatment of the classics as 
Literature^ we might perhaps do well to re- 
member the best traditions of English scholarr 
ship, and emulate the wider and more liberal 
reading of the age of Bentley. 

Again in history we have the same two ele- 
ments — the scientific and the purely literary. 
I have no wish to depreciate the great achieve- 
ments of scientific history — a science which 
has resulted in discoveries as instructive as 
those of palaeontology or geology. It is an 
admirable thing to weigh evidence, and to 
correct hasty judgments by fuller research ; 
but history, written in this spirit only, loses its 
power of inspiration, of kindling the imagina- 
tion at the thought of great deeds and great 
men, and of carrying the reader on the wings 
of sympathy into a remote past. And this — 
its dramatic or poetic function — is surely one 
at least of the functions of history. 

Here then you have my conception of the 
prime essentials of culture in the two attitudes 
of mind — the scientific and the poetic. Intel- 
lectual manhood is not reached till concentra- 
tion, exact inquiry, begins; but the mind 
grows poor without the poetical spirit. There 
is one truth of science, and another of poetry, 
and both are indispensable. But it is not 
many subjects that are needed for culture %. 
rather it is a manysidedness of mind by which 
to conceive things both scientifically and im- 
aginatively. To maintain this two-fold atti- 
tude is, I know, not easy. Men inspired with 
the ardor of pursuit, and conscious of the lim- 
itless field of research right ahead, may say 
with Luther, " God help me, I can no other; '* 
and he would be a bold man who ventured to 
cast a stone at them. 

" The ink of science," says a Mohammedw 
proverb, " is more precious than the blood of 
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martyrs." But the victories of science too 
have been achieved not without sweat and 
blood. Let us not fail to remember the cost 
to the intellectual martyrs themselves. They 
have nobly served humanity ; but they have 
sacrificed their own development. The Nem- 
esis is inevitable ; we cannot, for our own 
sakes, afford to be less than cultured. Nay, 
we cannot afford to be less than cultured for 
others' sakes. Culture as well as science has 
its altruistic side. Society is the gainer by 
every complete unit that is added {o it, and 
enriched by ever>' ideal human creature. 

I do not mean to say that he who com- 
mands both attitudes of mind possesses all 
knowledge. Man's mind I have compared to 
a house with many windows : some of them, 
let us say, look out upon the trees and flowers 
of the garden ; others are turned towards the 
street, crowded with human life ; its skylights 
look upon the heavens. Doubtless it were a 
grand thing to have knowledge of all the great 
objects of human contemplation ; but we 
must recognize the limitations of our nature, 
and renounce the impossible. 

On the other hand, we may console our- 
selves with the reflection that one subject deeply 
studied involves the examination of others. No 
man can thoroughly probe a difficult question 
of law without coming upon problems of mor- 
als, politics, and religion ; no one can carry 
his researches into language far without solv- 
ing on the way many a question of logic and 
even metaphysics. In this way one science 
leads over to another; and the specialist is 
not so incomplete as he is sometimes supposed 
to be. His knowledge stretches itself out in 
many directions, like the branches of a tree, 
which spring from a single trunk and are cen- 
tred in it. Still no man can be a master of all 
sciences. 

But there is one kind of knowledge of which 
we must all take account — all must be students 
in the school of life and manners. Some 
practical experience of men and affairs is es- 
sential to character and social refinement. 

'' £s bildet ein Talent sich in der Sdlle ; 

Sichein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt."* 

For those who have not yet stepped forth 
into the arena of public life, there is the mi- 
crocosm of school or college in which they 
may learn many of the lessons which the great 
world teaches. This social life is a hardly 
less important feature of a college than the 
lecture room. And I hope that while in the 
latter you will imbibe something more than 
you can get from books, catching the conta- 
gion of the lecture room and laboratory —the 
w viva of nascent thought — you will, by con- 
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tact with one another m the common Tooms 
and Union, gain that education of which Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are so justly proud — the 
experience of the world, which makes a man. 

Let me cast a brief glance upon the general 
aim and purport of what I have said. The 
prime essentials of culture are science and 
poetry; and they may be cultivated without 
spreading ourselves impartially over the whole 
field of knowledge, without ascetically deny- 
ing our special bent. One branch of either of 
the great departments, nature and literature, 
may give us scope for both energies of soul ; 
but the student of nature cannot be indepen- 
dent of the aid of poetry, unless, indeed, he b 
a poet himself. Further, in resigning claims 
to universal knowledge, we may remember 
that to command one department is to com- 
mand many potentially, and even involves in- 
quiry into, and partial grasp of, subjects lying 
outside it. Finally, life is long enough to ad- 
mit of our making practical experience of our 
fellow men, without which we ourselves are 
scarcely human. 

I do not know whether my conception of 
the distinction between science and poetry 
will be accepted. I am aware that some phi- 
losophers — even Plato— give a ver>' different 
account of poetry, reducing it to mere imita- 
tion and subjective fancy. The position of 
co-ordinator which I have given to poetry is 
assigned by Plato to dialectic, that is, philoso- 
phy, which he calls the " coping stone of the 
sciences." But I think you will agree with 
me that there is a difference between poetry 
and science, and that both are essential ele- 
ments of culture. And perhaps what Plato 
means by " philosophy " is not, after all, so 
very different from what I mean by poetry — 
from the highest kind of poetry. Philosophy 
might be called poetry in undress. The late 
Mark Pattison spoke of philosophy as a dis- 
position, a method of conceiving things — not 
a series of demonstrable propositions. In 
this sense it means the power of escaping 
from one's own limitations, and of rising to 
higher conceptions , the capacity of reverence 
for the wider universe of which one's positive 
knowledge touches merely the fringe; the 
saving knowledge by which man corrects the 
tendencies to intellectual arrogance : and this 
is what I mean by poetry. 

Plato prophesied, half seriously, that the 
State would never cease from ill till philoso- 
phers became kings, or kings philosophers. 
For the academic workers of the future I do 
not demand royal prerogatives. But if the 
University is worthy of its calling the people 
will look to it for intellectual light and leading. 
England is waking up to the paramount im- 
portance of education ; to this question the 
new Democracy is sure to turn with increasing 
earnestness. Is it too much to hope that the 
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University will hold its position at the helm of 
the educational system? From the Univer- 
sity the nation will expect guidance in develop- 
ing the education of the people ; and if it is 
not to be false to its trust, it must take up the 
problem of education in a serious, in a scien- 
tific spirit. Teaching may be called a science 
or an art ; but the enlightened know that it 
admits of definite principles and of progress ; 
and progress, even in details, involves far- 
reaching consequences * to millions. In the 
science of education England is far behind the 
foremost nations of . Europe — perhaps behind 
America. This deficiency is nothing less than 
a *' national calamity." To faulty and anti- 
quated methods of teaching we may safely at- 
tribute much of that ill-success in the race of 
life of which we have recently heard such just 
complaints. The future of England hangs 
not only on the recognition of physical science, 
but far more upon the creation of a high ideal 
of teaching, and the total abolition of that 
senseless ingurgitation of compendious state- 
ments, which has usurped its place in the na- 
tional consciousness. 

I am drawing near the conclusion of my 
task. I fear I have already taxed your pa- 
tience too far. One word in conclusion. 

A genial bishop was in the habit of inquir- 
ing from his candidates for ordination whether 
they were married. " Happy man ! " cried 
the prelate if the answer was given in the af- 
firmative ; if in the negative, his formula of 
benediction was, "Lucky dog.'* In a similar 
spirit I would address the younger members 
of this college who have elected to be members 
of the faculties of science or the faculties of 
arts respectively. Those of you who pursue 
physical science have before you a sphere 
worthy of all the highest energies of the mind. 
You will come into direct contact with Nature 
— ^get to know her, not at second-hand from 
her blurred reflection in books, but face to 
face. The field on which the victories of phys- 
ical science have been won is teeming with 
problems of the widest bearing on many ques- 
tions of the day — social, religions, and philo- 
sophical, as well as natural. To the scientific 
man belongs the " spirit of the great world 
brooding upon things to come." In a very 
true sense, his is the future. 

To the students of what I must still call 
arts, I would say : You are about to make per- 
sonal acquaintance with the great minds of 
the past. Before you there will unfold itself a 
rich and manifold life, to which you may be 
brought very near. The inheritance of the 
past is yours, and in the literature of your own 
and other countries you may study the great 
generalizations of science, clarified by their 
passage through great minds, turned to shape 
and incorporated in the consciousness of the 
race by the pen of poet and philosopher. 



" Happy the man," sang Virgil, "who has 
gained a knowledge of the causes of things, 
and trampled all fear under foot, and risen 
above relentless Fate and the hungry clam- 
or of death. Yet not less blest is he who 
knows the rustic gods — even Pan, and old Sil- 
vanus, ^nd the sister nymphs." 

Thrice happy he who has strength " to do 
these things, and not to leave the others un- 
done." Firmly centred in the present, he 
reaches a hand both to the past and to the 
future. He is the true ** heir of all the ages." 
— Macmillan's Magazine, 



CURRENT THOUGHT. 

YANKEE DOODLE. 

Mr. George H. Moore, than whom there can 
be no better authority, recently discoursed before 
the New York Historical Society upon " The Ori- 
gin and History of Yankee Doodle." He dissents 
wholly from what has come to be the prevalent 
view, that the word " Yankee " is simply a corrup- 
tion of '• Yengees " or *• Yenkees," which was itself 
** a name originally given by the Massachusetts 
Indians to the English colonists, being the nearest 
sound they could give for ' English.' " Mr. Moore 
says : " The earliest tradition about the word 

* Yankee.' would assign it to old farmer Hastings, 
who lived in Cambridge in 1713, and with whom 

* Yankee cider ' meant excellent cider, or * Yankee 
beans/ excellent beans. The term stuck to the old 
man, with whom the Harvard students of that day 
ran up heavy bills, and soon came, in college slang, 
to mean ' foolish ' or * weak-minded.* In this con- 
temptuous sense it was applied later to all New 
Englanders." Mr. Moore proceeds : ** For one 
hundred years American philologists have been try- 
ing to trace the term ' Yankee ' to an Indian source. 
It is not Indian, however, but Dutch. If one might 
characterize the relations between New England 
and the New Netherlands in the early colonial 
period, he would say, with Irving, that ' the Yankee 
despised the Dutchman, and the Dutchman abomi- 
nated the Yankee.' The Dutch -^^xhyanken means 
to 'snarl,* •wrangle,' * hanker after,' and the noun 

Yankee, * howling cur,' is perhaps the most express- 
ive term of contempt in the whole language. Out 
of that acrimonious strug:j<le between Connecticut 
and New Amsterdam came the nickname which 
has stuck to the descendants of the PuHtans ever 
since." Of the tune of "Yankee Doodle," M". 
Moore says : " The air had been popular in Eng- 
land as early as 1730, under the name of Fisher s 
Jig ; and when the New England contingent, with 
its Falstaffian appearance, and psalm-like march- 
ing-music, came to Albany in the French and In- 
dian War, one of the British wits. Dr. Richard 
Shutberg, an army surgeon, took the rattling tune 
for a set of satirical verses on their sober mani^iers 
and ridiculous attire. The British fleet sailed into 
Boston Harbor in 1768, with the military bands 
playing Yankee Doodle in contempt. The British 
were glad to drop it after Lexington and Concord, 
and listened with chagrin when the American 
bands retaliated at Saratoga and Yorktown." We 
are told, moreover, by Mr. John Russell Bartlett 
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that not only has the air been traced back in Eng- 
land to the time of Charles I., but " it appears that 
^e doggerel verses that are sung to it can claim 
nearly as respectable an antiquity ; " and, more- 
over, that " the son^ is said to be identical with 
one sung by the agricultural laborers in the Nether- 
lands ; " and furthermore that " Kossutlt and his 
fellow Hungarians, when in this country, are said 
to have recognized it as one of the old national airs 
of their native land." And still further, that Mr. 
Buckingham Smith, some time American Secretary 
of Legation at Madrid, afhrms that this is "the 
ancient Sword-Dance of the Biscayans." Mr. 
Moore, at the conclusion of his discourse^ said : 
" The American whose heart is not stirred by the 
simple drum-and-fife tones of Yankee Doodle, 
knows little of the history of his country, and cares 
less for its heroic past. The poet who shall make 
an immortal song lit for union with notes which 
re-echo the tones of the first century of American 
patriotism, will command the homage of all com- 
ing centuries of American freedom. 



OUR LATEST BRITISH CRITIC. 

An anonymous Briton who last year made a 
tour in the United States gives in Macmillans 
Magazine a dozen pages of his ** first impressions *' 
of the American people. " You cannot," he says, 
" mistake a genuine Yankee for the representative 
of any other nationality under the sun ; " and 
somehow or other, every European coming here, 
gets transformed into- a Yankee before he knows it. 
•* The country," he avers, ** has an omnivorous ap- 
petite for fresh colonists, and a digestion which ab- 
sorbs and assimilates them all. It takes an Irish- 
man or a German landed in the States perhaps a 
shorter time, an Englishman or Scotchman per- 
haps a longer time, to become an American, but 
they are all transformed at last." And this trans- 
formation, if we may put faith in our Briton's 
" impressions," is one very much for the worse. 
" Physically," he says, " there is deterioration. The 
climate withers all. The face becomes dry and 
parched, the movements slow and languid ; the 
speech drawls. There is no greater mistake." 
continues our visitor, *• than to imagine that the 
typical American is an energetic being, vivid and 
versatile of mind, restlessly eager in the active re- 
alization of his ideas ; for, in truth, he is the slow- 
est and most lethargic of men. He has a faded 
and languid look. The enterprise of the States 
is largely in the hands of new settlers. It is they 
who people the distant West. The native Ameri- 
can looks as if he would stop altogether. When 
he does ejJert himself it is for the discovery of 
sonie new means of avoiding trouble. He is a 
great mechanical inventor, but he perfects nothing. 
He is not without literary and artistic sensibility, 
but he has produced no great work of genius. The 
sustained effort such work demands is beyond the 
compass of his powers." ** National apathy and 
bloodlessness " is what struck our visitor as the 
most marked characteristic of the American peo- 
ple. He grants, indeed, " that morally there is a 



great deal to admire in the American. I like his 
tolerance, his frankness, his familiarity, his inde- 
pendence. He is uniformly polite ; but is just a 
little snobbish." But we are told it takes a shaq> 
observer to discover these good qualities ; for " whi 
is best in the American character — the real sensi* 
bility and tenderness which vibrate beneath the 
surface, and stir, now and then, a naturally languid 
and self-indulgent race till it thrills with a gener- 
ous enthusiasm — this the American does his best 
to conceal." Our tourist "did " Niagara ; but dis- 
misses the Falls in half a dozen words : " To me 
they were disappointing." VV^ashington is rather 
pooh-poohed : •' It is no more than a skeleton dty,. 
artificially endowed with objects of interest ; only 
Providence has not fallen in with the designs of its 
founders. There is little trade, and a small pur- 
poseless population." Our visitor's three-months* 
tour took him to Florida, and from thence to New 
Orleans : and lastly to Chicago, where at last he 
found something to praise — though in a qualified 
manner. "Nothing," he says, "which I saw ia 
America impressed me more than this city. Beau- 
tiful it is not, for nothing that the craft or enter- 
prise of man has reared upon American soil is 
truly beautiful ; but there is dignity in the long lines 
of the tree-bordered avenues, and the vistas of the 
stately streets. And to think of the activity dis- 
played in the great reconstruction," since the city 
was laid in ruins fourteen years ago. " And yet/' 
he adds, " it was not America alone which raised 
this phoenix city from the ashes of the old. To-day 
the population of Chicago is not yet American : it 
is German. Scandinavian, Irish, English. The 
women have still the round freshness and bloom 
of the Teutonic type : the sap of the Old World has 
not yet dried out of the faces of the men. The 
inevitable change no doubt will come. The men 
will soon wither into Americans, and the beautiful 
women of Chicago will learn to eat five meat meals 

a day No nation has a shorter history — 

none' is more mature. It is the same with the in- 
dividual and the race. The young American ha^ 
no childhood, the race has had no youth ; new 
without freshness, old without antiquity. Who 
would care to forecast the future of a country and 
a people of which such things must be said } " Yet 
our Briton finally winds up his doleful Jesemiad in 
a rather hopeful strain : " And yet, when criticism 
has done its worst, and the faults of the American 
Republic have been most unsparingly exposed, of 
one thing its history assures us well .... in the 
great crises of its destiny America has not yet 
failed Whatever be the changes of the fu- 
ture, if its citizens are but true to the splendid prin- 
ciples on which their state was founded, then the 
political and social evolution of the New World 
may still guide the Old towards finer issues of 
beneficence and peace : " or at least to " free trade." 
of which he had managed just before to get m a 
premonitory good word or two : " When the im- 
mense West," he tells us that he once said to as 
American manufacturer, " is peopled, and your 
farmers control the elections, there will then be 
only two alternatives — free-trade or a rupture of 
the union." With which utterance, we bid good- 
by to our three-months' visitor. 
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HINDUISM : BY A HINDU. 

It is natural that much diffidence should be 
felt by a Hindu, with somewhat conservative 
a.od old-fashioned Brahmanic ideas, in ventur- 
ing, even with the aid of kind English friends, 
to place before an English public some ex- 
pression of the perplexities and forebodings 
which beset him. Several Indian gentlemen 
have latterly written excellent papers in the 
London reviews, that hive met with a gener- 
ous reception; but I think these have been 
mostly young men belonging to the latest 
school of advanced practical reformers ; they 
have been carefully educated in England, or 
in Anglo-Indian Colleges, and their writings 
are in the tone and upon the subjects that 
suit the sanguine humor of the day. They 
slash away in good democratic style at the 
Indian Government and its measures; they 
deal usually with such questions as the Ilbert 
Bill, the disestablishment of English chaplains 
in India, tenant-right, or the representation 
of the people. No one would be surprised if, 
instead of an Asiatic name, these articles bore 
some ordinary English signature ; but although 
such consummate imitation may flatter your 
national self-esteem, I find myself, regretfully, 
unable to share the gratification with which 
my English acquaintances discover that a 
young Bengalee can be trained to write almost 
exactly like a Londoner. 

My own position is different ; and I have 
neither the capacity nor the taste for ventur- 
ing into this field of political discussion. I 
have had a good English education but it was 

fiven to me at Benares, where the study of 
anskrit classics still survives ; and though I 
have looked into the current literature of Eu- 
rope, I have never been able, even by cross- 
ing the seas, to escape beyond the deep shadow 
that has been cast over my ideas and feelings 
by the climate, the religious practices, and the 
philosophy of my own country. The enfran- 
chised Hindu, who is attracted by the luxu- 
rious and (perhaps I may say) the sensual side 
of European life, contrives to make merry 
after the hearty manner of Englishmen, en- 
joys wine and women's society, and rejoices 
loudly in the rapid material development of 
his people. I do not undervalue the benefits 
of railways, sound finance, and an efficient 
police ; but I confess myself to be not pro- 
foundly interested in the spread of European 
comfort, or in the accumulation of riches and 
luxuries among the commercial and the pro- 
fessional classes in India. One of your cyni- 
cal writers has observed that we can see what 
the Christian God thinks of wealth by marking 
the kind of people on whom He bestows it ; 
and in my own country those popular deities 
do Dot bear a very high character who are 



propitiated merely for the acquisition of 
riches. 

But the truth is that I am rather of a melan- 
choly and vaguely speculative temperament. 
I come from that part of India which is tlie 
home of Brahmanic theosophy, and where a 
few lean Pandits still continue puzzling them- 
selves over the mystery of existence, and are 
less interested in making the best of this sen- 
sational world than in making their escape from 
it. Such persons are undoubtedly the prod- 
uct of their environment, as yet undisturbed 
by exotic influences. English gentlemen who 
have endured many hot seasons in the Gan- 
getic plains, especially when cholera is raging, 
will understand why the philosophy of life 
that I have received from my forefathers is 
not a very cheerful one. I have been told 
that some forty years ago the English officers 
at a large station in those parts formed them- 
selves into what they called a Hellfire Club, 
and proceeded to adapt their mode of life to 
the diabolical despair thus indicated. The Im- 
cident perhaps illustrates the religious de- 
spondency generated in those latitudes ; and it 
also betrays your English impatience of un- 
comfortable existence, and your characteristic 
hurry to reach the end of a tiresome journey. 
For it is to me remarkable that, while your 
people are full of restlessness and irritability 
over the ennui and vexations of their present 
life, they seem nevertheless very well recon- 
ciled to the prospect of or^ smgle hasty ruM 
through the visible world, ending with sudden 
and final precipitation into an abyss just be- 
yond it. This reminds me sometimes of your 
rapid tours through India, when, after mucli. 
hurrying to and fro in steamers and on rail-wa^s, 
the traveller's journey closes abruptly with 
the rush of an express train into some gloomy 
London terminus, whence he is borne off into 
the midst of a yellow fog and disappears. 

We Indians endure life more patiently, 
journey through it more quietly ; we do not 
first accept existence as eternal, and then 
stake our whole future on one desperate race ; 
but we cherish the hope that, after many 
stages and diverse trials, we shall at last slip 
altogether outside the pains and penalties of 
existence. We think that by putting all the 
suffering of life to come into the state of penal 
existence you may leave nothing but ennui for 
the state that is expected to be one of blessed- 
ness ; that no such division of sensations into 
absolute happiness and absolute misery is 
conceivable ; and that consequently we are 
right in holding that the final stage of rest, 
the real journey's end, must be absorption 
and unconsciousness. 

But it is of no use to debate whether the 
Eastern or the Western solution ot the great 
problem of a future life be the more satisfae- 
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tory. Your missionaries will never convince 
us, and we do not seek to convince you. My 
present concern is with the immediate future, 
in a phenomenal sense, of that ancient and 
unfortunate people to whom I belong . unfor- 
tunate because with all their intellectual depth 
they have inherited little political capacity, 
ancl because, under the impulse and influence 
of what you call civilization, they seem to be 
on the way towards cutting loose the mainstay 
and chief bond of their society, Religion. I 
see all round me in India signs of the disin* 
tegration of the old caste system and regula- 
tive rituals, which have grown up in this cli- 
mate and country^ and I can perceive that 
the next generation may need an entirely fresh 
set of authoritative rules of conduct and be- 
lief. And as I must admit that the Indian 
gods (in whom I have, secretly, no great con- 
fidence) do not seem to be coming forward with 
any new revelation for our guidance, I have 
been looking, as we Asiatics are apt to do, 
for assistance to the English government 
and the English nation. I have heard, 
moreover, that your people are not unac- 
quainted with similar difficulties connected 
with a perceptible decline of religious belief. 
And, therefore, since I reached England, I 
have been glancing over the latest books and 
articles on ethical questions, in the hope — now 
that the lights of Asia are burning low — of 
gaining . something by the exchange of old 
lamps for new. 

I have not as yet found much solace from 
considering the ways of your government 
in India. In Asia no serious person ex- 
.'pects much from rulers, especially in the 
way of moral instruction or example : yet, 
considering that it is the English administra- 
tion of India which has turned all our re- 
Kgious Ideas upside down, and remember- 
ing that spiritual anarchy is of serious concern 
to any government, I am inclined to doubt 
whether your official views and proceedings 
are quite up to the level of your own situation. 
The India Office periodically issues a Blue 
Book purporting to describe the moral and 
material progress of India under British rule. 
Material progress is easily demonstrated : 
there can be no doubt that trade is flourishing, 
cultivation extending, and that all the indus- 
trial pursuits have increased and multiplied, 
while we have been taught many things that 
our fathers never knew. I am not so sure, 
by the way, whether progress is demonstrable 
in Art, and I fear that you have not enhanced 
the poetical aspect of things in India. Art in 
its higher orders has hitherto, like morality, 
preferred a religious to an oliyiously utilitarian 
motive : and when utility comes too obtru- 
sively into the foreground, the artistic, like the 
religious, spirit becomes depressed and loses 
grasp of its principle. At this hour a Hindu 



sculptor in outlying places will execute tem- 
ples beautiful in design and details, because 
the subject not only inspires and exalts his 
imagination, but leaves it quite free. The in- 
troduction of your European patterns is con- 
fusing to the spiritual instinct as to form and 
color ; the imaginative faculty becomes super- 
fluous; and then the immense European de- 
mand for " Indian curiosities " has demoralized 
our artisans, who, instead of endeavoring to ex- 
press the multiform religious idea, however 
grotesque, are now employed in executing 
wholesale commercial orders according to 
sample. However, let us give up Art as prob- 
ably doomed, and admit that material prog- 
ress in the more solid sense is undeniable ; the 
chapter in your Blue Book which purports to 
register India's moral progress is still rather 
disappointing to me. 

I find that in this official volume moral prog- 
ress signifies, generally, the spread of ]>ri- 
mary and middle-class instruction in ihc 
Government schools and colleges. This pub- 
lic instruction is necessarily utilitarian and 
secular; and the English text-books are full 
of outlandish and unfamiliar allusions; but 
the course of teaching gives much serviceable 
information, and is therefore becoming very 
popular with the great and growing class of 
those who learn in order to earn. I have 
nothing to say against this kind of education, 
nor against the higher university examinations 
— except this, that I am not at ease about its 
eventual effect, taken alone, upon moral prog- 
ress. It seems to me doubtful whether, ac- 
cording to the Blue Book classification, the 
words moral and material do not practically 
mean the same thing ; and I fear that among 
Indians educated under your system there is a 
distinct leaning towards this interpretation. 
We are also parting rapidly, under the influ- 
ence of this public instruction, with out re- 
ligious beliefs ; they were never of much ethi- 
cal use to us ; but at any rate they provided 
certain authoritative theories of conduct and 
social obligation. And now that the whole 
form and character of our society are chang- 
ing, and Western civilization, applied suddenly 
like a galvanic battery, is waking us up into a 
new state of life, we may naturally, if unrea- 
sonably, expect the English, to whom we owe 
all this material advancement, to help us for- 
ward also in the re-adjustment of our moral 
ideas upon a new foundation. That this ex- 
pectation is not entirely unreasonable is in- 
deed admitted by the Government, for the 
problem has been very recently stated, and 
even some solution of it attempted, in a vo- 
luminous report of the Education Commission, 
that issued in 1884. This Commission, in 
the course of an elaborate inquiry into the 
method of pul^lic instruction in India, cam* 
inevitably upon the difficulty of religious in- 
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stniction in State schools, and having adroitly 
rounded this point by declaring that the State 
offers no such instruction, found themselves 
brought up in front of the much wider and 
deeper problem of moral teaching. 

** If we may judge by the atterance of the witnesses," 
says the Report, " there is in the North-western prov- 
tnoes and the Panjib a deep-seated and widespread 
feeling that discipline and moral supervision require to 
be sapplemented by definite instruction in the princi- 
ples of morality. The feeling seems not to be so strong 
xn the provinces where Western education has been 
Bt firmly established." 



It will be noticed, in the first place, that 
this solicitude about morality prevails chiefly 
in the old-fashioned and less Anglicized prov- 
inces; and, secondly, that, since in almost 
all OUT schools and colleges the pupils attend 
by the day, it seems to be assumed that the 
principles of morality will not be learnt at 
home. And the Commission, acknowledging 
the inherent instability of " a morality based 
to a large extent upon considerations of pru- 
dent self-inierest," recommends "that an at- 
tempt be made to prepare a moral text-book, 
based on the fundamental principles of nat- 
ural religion, such as may be taught in all 
Government and non-Government colleges." 

It must be admitted that this is but a weak 
and hesitating treatment of the' problems 
which beset the moral progress of our rising 
generation, and which disquiet Hindus like 
myself. You English are aware, I presume, 
that ybu have made yourselves responsible for 
the destinies of about two hundred and fifty 
millions of people, most of whom are morally 
as well as jnaterially in a rather primitive con- 
dition. Among most of these millions the re- 
ligious conception has not yet reached that 
particular stage at which one object of divine 
government is understood to be the advance- 
ment of morals. On the other hand, there is 
a considerable minority whose ideas have 
passed beyond this stage, and who conceive 
their Divinity as supremely indifferent to all 
things, material as well as moral ; but on the 
whole the popular divinities are supposed to 
follow very much the same policy as that of 
the British Government in India ; they super- 
intend material interests in this world, and do 
not profess to prescribe in moral cases, except 
by attaching penalties to disregard of certain 
unintelligible laws. 

Moreover, we Hindus have never constructed 
any positive dogmatic creeds or command- 
ments for general use : the common polytheism 
has grown up out of the nature of things and 
out of observations, exceedingly inaccurate and 
short-sighted, of phenomena ; so that our nat- 
ural theology is a sort of rudimentary utilita- 
rianism. We have for ages been groping about 
to ascertain by experience what is the will of 
the gods and of the Government ; just as your 



Government now goes about hazily seeking to 
discover what suits the people. Of such theol- 
ogy, however, so far as it prevails among the 
more intelligent classes, it is to be expected 
that scientific education and moral aspirations 
will make short work ; and indeed idolatry is 
to many of us merely traditional symbolism, 
useful to simple-hearted devotion. For this 
superficial polytheism is after all nothing more 
than a fantastic mystery-play, exhibiting under 
various figures and disguises the marvellous 
drama of Nature ; it is the only form in which 
the Pantheistic principle of a divine omnipres- 
ent energy can be interpreted to the people. 
And as for our high ritual, with its elaborate 
forms, its severe penances, and the fantastic 
posturing of our ascetics, all this is only self- 
discipline for wrestling with or appeasing the 
unknown but ubiquitous Forces that press 
round on the soul in its passage through di- 
verse existences. As the Sankhya philosophy 
represents Nature acting a pantomime before 
the soul, like a dancing-girl before some prince, 
so do our Hindu worshippers and devotees 
take up positions, strike attitudes, and recite 
sacred verses ; and I suppose something of the 
kind goes on in every liturgy. It is the secret 
of the few in India, as possibly in other coun- 
tries, that nothing of the kind will really avail, 
that the Supreme Being is not to be bribed or 
flattered, that he is a legislator who issues hard 
laws without deigning to explain them except 
by the consequences, an Artist who disdains 
to introduce his own personality into the story 
of human destinies, but who leaves men to find 
out the plot and the moral through the dra- 
matic evolution of his works. 

And, therefore, when your missionaries and 
philologists expound to us that the Hindu 
mythology is mere imagination, and that the 
gods are fanciful creations, we of the priest- 
hood can only reply mournfully that we have 
known it for some thousand years : the Divini- 
ties are shadows and signs of the Incompre- 
hensible. The vanishing of polytheism will 
simply clear away a harmless illusion, as when 
on a stage actors take off their masks and cos- 
tumes, and speak with their natural voice ; it 
will uncover Nature working according to reg- 
ular laws to be understood of any one, and 
beyond Nature there will be nothing visible at 
all, except the dark stage curtain. I have 
little hope that the disappearance of our popu- 
lar superstitions will leave any solid platform 
for the development of a superior religion. 
We Indians are not barbarous tribes who can 
be lifted up by missionaries from a lower to a 
higher grade of supernatural conceptions, nor 
is the world now in the same condition as 
when in Europe the old pagan statues were 
unearthed and set up again with new names. 
For the real substance of my country's relig- 
ion, the mainepring that moves the puppet-show 
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ef popular idolatry, is Pantheism ; and it is 
with Pantheism, not Polytheism, that a rising 
morality will have to reckon. 

If any Hindu desires to go behind the ordi- 
nary rites of worship and propitiations, and to 
understand the inner nature of Divine govern- 
ment, he learns that the Deity pervades and is 
immanent in all forces and forms, and that the 
gods whom he has been adoring are mere em- 
bodiments of or emanations from the Univer- 
sal Energy. Very many inquirers go thus far, 
and here most of them stop ; but those who, 
perceiving that the identity of God with the 
material universe cannot be an ultimate idea, 
ask what is beyond, may be told that there is 
somewhere an Infinite Being, unconditioned 
and unconscious, to whom object and subject 
present no duality. Such a Being can have 
no interest in the cosmic evolution; it ac- 
knowledges no liability for the facts or results 
of the soul's existence, or for the ills that have 
inevitably followed the clothing of the soul's 
integument with sensation. To escape from 
corporeal fetters, out of the endless desert of 
ignorance and delusion, is the soul's concern ; 
the spirit, calm and still, regards its struggles, 
looking on at the fantastic play of forces set 
in motion by some secondary Demiurge. 

We may assume, then, that Polytheism will 
rapidly subside; and we have to inquire 
whether the essence of the Brahmanic theology 
offers any material for a religious reformation 
of the kind suitable to an enlightened and 
practical people. I am afraid that the only 
point, in all our theology, of direct interest to 
humanity in regard to its future destiny is the 
process of the soul's transmigration through 
incessant births and deaths, until at last it be- 
comes absorbed in the totality of existences. 
As the accomplishment of this journey de- 
pends more or less upon a balance of merits 
and dements, the conception might possibly 
be developed into an ethical doctrine ; though 
how far the rate of progress depends upon 
works, and how far upon a deep subjective 
realization of divine attributes, has always 
been a matter for scholastic dispute. On the 
whole, however, the predominating influence 
is that of a creature's own deeds; and here 
the practical common-sense and experience of 
mankind, transfigured into a transcendental 
idea, is to be detected in the belief that each 
generation fares according to the sins or well- 
doing of its predecessor. And perhaps the 
notion that at each death consciousness is so 
interrupted, that the precise sins or successes 
of a previous existence are not remembered, 
but can only be guessed at by their effect, 
merely indicates that the real morality of our 
actions cannot be properly determined at all 
in a single life. Here we may trace an anal- 
ogy with the modern scientific theory of hered- 
itary transmission of experiences; and the 



doctrine also contains some elements of prac- 
tical morality. 

The Western creeds seem to regard eternal 
punishment as mainly retributive, while the 
metempsychosis may be thought to have a 
nearer affinity with the reformatory discipline 
which in your latest administrative systems is 
taken to be the higher method of dealing with 
offenders. On the other hand, the ethical de- 
fect of our doctrine, as a working scheme of 
moral government, is that it relieves both gods 
and men of individual responsibility, in any 
single existence, either for the justice of the 
sentences or for the offence found. It is as if 
men were taught to expect, after innumerable 
periods of probation, and upon a most compli- 
cated balance of countless transactions, a final 
judgment-day at which they should be ab- 
solved or condemned without the faintest rec- 
ollection of what they had done, and with- 
out any explanation or summing-up on the 
part of a presiding Power. I admit that such 
a process would be not unlike the manner in 
which we occasionally suffer on earth, as when 
one is seized and suddenly executed by a des- 
potic ruler, or as when an aerolite kills one 
dead ; but these are just the incidents that 
make us in India doubt all theories of a watch- 
ful Providence, and the natural consequence 
has been a strong tendency towards fatalism. 
If it be true, as English judges have said, that 
in India evidence given in articulo mortts is 
far less trustworthy than in Europe, I should 
take this to be a minor symptom of the inade- 
quacy of our transmigration dogma as a moral 
restraint. 

To all this it may be objected, by those who 
are superficially acquainted with India, that 
recondite and abs,truse theologic doctrines are 
wide apart from the popular religion. But 
nothing is more certain than that for centuries 
the prevailing beliefs of all Hindus who form any 
definite ideas on questions touching God and 
immortality have been colored and moulded 
by Pantheism. And if there is one metaphys- 
ical dogma that has taken a kind of physical 
shape, and has thus impressed itself on the 
multitude, it is the belief in metempsychosis, 
/>., in the scheme of future existence regulated, 
not according to the decision of a Supreme 
Judge in faith and morals, but by the sponta- 
neous and, as it were, natural operation of a 
soul's experiences. 

This is, as I have said, the one element of 
some ethical promise that can be extracted 
from the mass of our traditional beliefs. 
Otherwise, the transmigration is only one 
series in the shifting exhibition of Pantheism, 
an incessant change of form and habitation 
without any moral evolution ; and the prospect 
of such an illimitable journey towards the In- 
finite only extinguishes human sympathy for 
the individual by minimizing the importance of 
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a single life. The Supreme Intelligence, if it 
interferes at all, does not go beyond awarding 
marks at successive examinations. It may 
condescend to award marks and confer de- 
grees, but does not enforce discipline or exer- 
cise personal supervision — the system is that 
of our Indian Universities, or rather of the 
London University compared with Oxford and 
Cambridge — and I have heard that the latter 
system is better for morals. In short, we 
Hindus have the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments, but no judge to pass and 
execute decrees; and the divine law exists 
rather in the scientific sense of invariable con- 
sequences than in that of stem commandments 
supernaturally delivered. 

I do not allege that our sacred Scriptures 
are incapable of being treated as Revelation, 
but I fear the message is not precise enough 
to be of much practical weight in shaping and 
in forming the mind of a vast population. 
Some of us are now endeavoring to find in 
these ancient writings a warrant for the recog- 
nition of a Supreme Moral Ruler, such as is 
required (perhaps unphilosophically) by ordi- 
nary minds as soon as their natural religion 
begins to fade away. Many centuries ago, in- 
deed, we Hindus, in our desire to refine and 
clarify the primitive Vedic utterances into 
something like a formal theology, had set to 
work upon similar speculations. But the de- 
plorable subtlety and inquisitiveness of the 
Indian intellect always led us to overshoot the 
mark ; our researches took us straight into the 
labyrinth of Pantheism, or beyond in pursuit 
of mirages in the Transcendental desert. Our 
Supreme Being disappeared beyond space and 
time, leaving the world of experience without 
a responsible government. And although the 
moral doctrines of Sakhya Muni, our greatest 
religious reformer, constituted a distinct ad- 
vance on Hinduism, yet he abolished even 
such a vague entity or unity as Brahma, into 
whom the Hindu hopes to be finally absorbed, 
and substitutes Nirvana, or Nonentity, as the 
ultimate goal. There can be but little doubt 
that this, and his scorn of prayer and sacrifices, 
must have been the main reason why the Brah- 
mans have so completely recovered their do- 
minion ; and the expulsion of Buddhism from 
India was probably due to the immense diffi- 
culty of establishing the purest morality with- 
out some system of spiritual sanctions and of 
salvation by supernatural grace. 

And now that Brahmanism is in its turn 
threatened with slow dissolution, the result of 
our searching after some ultimate religious 
authority fails to indicate some fresh resting- 
place, or to show us how out of the old mate- 
rials we may hope to build up some consistent 
and reputable system of belief, acceptable of 
the people, such as in Christianity and Islam 
a man must either accept and repose upon, or 



reject and wander abroad at his peril. No 
sooner do we embark upon a fresh voyage of 
discovery, in quest of the promised land, than 
we are carried off into some current of vision- 
ary speculation about the Divine Nature, lead- 
ing clearly toward Gnosticism and Pantheism ; 
toward a wilderness in which the people, if 
they follow us, will inevitably perish. The re- 
fined and rationalized Hinduism sometimes 
propounded by Anglicized Bengalees seems to 
me fit only for the use of schools. All that 
we really bring with us out of the old faiths is 
the doctrine of the soul's immortality, that its 
nature is something different from that of mere 
illusive phenomena, and that somehow our 
hope of release from misery depends on what 
is done in this sensual existence. I do not 
undervalue this residuum, for metempsychosis, 
thus understood, keeps alive a sense of re- 
sponsibility and an anxiety about our unknown 
future. The doctrine is, moreover, to some 
degree an explanation of the unequal distribu- 
tion of good and evil in the world, that prob- 
lem which has in all ages haunted and dis- 
turbed the reflective mind. It is therefore of 
the highest importance, if our future religion 
is to maintain any effective connection with 
morals, that this doctrine, or some refined 
form of it, shall sumve. 

No one can as yet distinctly foresee the ef- 
fect that will be produced on morals by a 
widespread conviction, such as that which Pos- 
itivism accepts with such equanimity, that be- 
yond this visible world there is nothing ; we 
can only perceive clearly that this conviction, 
once firmly established in the popular mind, 
will finally close the great procession of relig- 
ious ideas, from the ghosts to the gospels ; and 
that Comte's ** subjective incorporation " of the 
dead will never take among future generations 
the mighty part hitherto played in religion by 
deified humanity. For this reason I trust that 
some distinct belief and sure hope in a future 
existence will develop out of our ancient idea 
of the purifying transmigration of souls; al- 
though it is still questionable bow far this be- 
lief will be useful to morals, unless supple- 
mented and administered by the conception of 
a Supreme Ruler of human action. If, again, 
all theories of the persistence of the soul's life 
must be treated as mere guess-work, then it is 
questionable whether the monotheistic concep- 
tion, if we can manage to realize it, will not 
have reached us too late to serve as an effi- 
cient moral basis. 

This is the situation that fills me with ap- 
prehensions. I fear that whatever may be the 
new form of religion worked out of their old 
materials by the coming generation of Hindus, 
it must at btfet represent a political constitu- 
tion of which only the theory is settled while 
the functions and mechanism of practical 
every-day administration are ill-defined. The 
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divine executive will be weak, because it will 
stand, like the deity of our modern Brahman- 
ism, upon an abstract principle, a mere notion 
of the divine nature, not upon some right or 
authority palpably exercised in this world or 
another. It may be right for Europe to insist 
upon the vast importance of separating spirit- 
ual from temporal jurisdiction ; but in Asia 
we find that, when divine interference in the 
visible world ceases, the spiritual sanction 
loses its popular authority. And, therefore, I 
think it on the whole unfortunate for my 
countrymen at large that they have never at- 
tained the imperial conception of a paramount, 
omnipotent, actively governing Power, like the 
commanding personalities of Christianity and 
Islam. 

The absence of the simple monotheistic idea 
of such a ruler is one reason why the Hindus 
are wanting in the concentrated religious en- 
thusiasm so valuable to races in their early 
world struggles, before they get* banded to- 
gether as nations ; and it has left them little 
of that incentive to strenuous exertion which is 
supplied by the sense that the present life, 
passed under the watchful eye of an omni- 
scient judge, is all-important to the immediate 
future beyond death. It is true that our no- 
tions of an indefinite succession of innumer- 
able existences have a closer analogy to the 
evolutionary course of nature suggested by 
modern science, than a doctrine that stakes 
everything on a single existence ; and I admit 
that the dogma of eternal torments shocks a 
people that is less practical, though perhaps 
more delicate intellectually, than the English. 
Nevertheless, I must confess that Christianity 
and Islam are the religions that have trained 
and led the conquering nations of the world ; 
and it is becoming plain to me that a few 
simple, uncompromising ordinances, backed 
by the sternest of divine sanctions, are of ex- 
cellent service to mankind during the rough 
and fierce periods of history, in critical times 
when the Unknowable is not to be found, and 
when Humanity is behaving very inhumanly. 

I need not go beyond India to show, if proof 
is needed, how powerfully religious ideas act 
on the character of a people. It is illustrated 
by the remarkable difference still perceptible 
between Hindus and Mohammedans born and 
bred for generations in the same country and 
climate ; and here I am merely giving the 
Mohammedans due credit for .some of the 
stronger qualities they have derived from their 
painfully unphilosophical creed. If there is 
any state of mind in which popular feeling 
comes out characteristically, it is in the spirit 
with which religion and poetry (the same thing 
in Asia) confront war ; for the battlefield pro- 
vides the vantage ground upon which religion 
seizes to command the wild enthusiasm of the 
fighting man, and to pose as the supreme ar- 



biter of his destiny in decisive moments. W« 
Hindus know to our cost that the God of Islam, 
though the conception is open to much intel- 
lectual criticism, is nevertheless (or has been) 
a mighty conquering divinity, who can per- 
suade his votaries to throw away life in his 
cause by promising to introduce them at once 
into a second and superior existence. This is 
the essential spirit of Islam, and some of your 
readers may be interested in comparing it with 
the much deeper Hindu feeling that inspired 
the opening of that great and popular Indian 
poem, composed before Mohammed upset Asia, 
the Bhagavatgita, It represents Arjuna, the 
hero, fully armed and ready to lead his host to 
the attack, surveying on the battle-ground his 
nearest kinsfolk and relatives arrayed in op- 
posing ranks for mutual slaughter. He hesi- 
tates to take part in the carnage, which must 
be bloody, and m\ist destroy many noble and 
beloved persons. "Even if I conquer," he 
says, " I shall lose all pleasure in life when 
these my friends and kinsfolk have been slain ; 
grief will cloud my triumph.'' He shows, in 
fact, a compunction that early poets and di- 
vines have usually thought too weak a feelii^ 
for warriors about to engage. I have read 
somewhere, by the way, that Xerxes the Per- 
sian had a similar weakness when surveying 
his army ; but I am doubtful whether this may 
be ascribed to his profound Asiatic sense of 
the transitoriness of things, or merely to the 
elegiac strain that ran through the imagina- 
tion of his Greek annalist. Your Western 
hero, at any rate, is usually full of poetic ar- 
dor or of sombre fanaticism on such occa- 
sions ; and your Western divinities have gen- 
erally taken sides with great vigor. Very 
remarkable, therefore, is the contrast between 
the traditional tone of divinities, or their em- 
bodiments, present at a Western battle, and 
the language of the Hindu deity to whom Ar- 
juna turns for advicfe. 

Says the god who accompanies Arjuna in 
the shape of his charioteer : 

" You arc grieving for those who deserve no grief ; 
the wise man does not mourn for those that are dead» 
or for those who are not dead. Neither I nor thou 
wast at any time non-existent ; nor is there any time 
when we shall not be. . . . What is not, can never 
be ; what really is, never ceases to be. . . . . The spirit 
neither slays nor is slain, nor is killed with the slain 
body ; the spirit merely changes bodies, as a man doth 
a garment; fire nor sword touches it. And all that is 
born dies ; all that dies is born ; the living nature is 
senseless at its beginning and senseless at its depanure ; 
only a sensitive state between entry and eiit. What 
cause is here for grief .^ Wherefore arise» and go to 
battle with a firm mind." 

From this follows a long discussion between 
Arjuna and the deity as to esoteric truths and 
in regard to the comparative efficacy, in lib- 
erating the soul from illusions, of Devotion 
and Works ; touching also the real occult na- 
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tare of the world, the divine essence underly- 
ing all phenomena, and the relation between 
soul and substance and the Spirit which 
evolves both soul and substance. Arjuna's 
doubts are eventually cleared away, and he 
proceeds to fight with a reasoned conviction 
of the utter baselessness of any apparent dis- 
tinction between killing and being killed. 

Now it should be understood that this is not 
merely a recondite philosophic treatise put into 
verse, like the poem of Lucretius, but also a 
poem that is still universally read, praised, and 
quoted in educated Hindu society, as a famous 
episode of the national Hindu epic of the 
Mahabharata, And I would ask, where else 
in poetry, or in religious legend, will you find 
a hero communing with divinity on the brink 
of a desperate battle, who is persuaded that he 
does well to fight, not by promise of victory or 
sanction of the justice of his cause, but by a 
demonstration that life and death, the slayer 
and the slain, are philosophically indistinguish- 
able ? That the incongruity of such disserta- 
tions in the verv poise and imminent collision 
of battle shoula not have damaged the great 
popularity of the poem shows, I would [)oint 
out, what repose the Hindu mind has drawn, 
at all times and in ^11 places, from the solace 
of Pantheism. Indeed, the central idea of 
Hinduism, the mysticism and quietism, seems 
to be purposely brought into strong relief, and 
its force intensified by the dramatic surround- 
ings given to it in this poem. I have seen 
something like it in your Shakespeare, whose 
ix>etry ha$ strange Hashes into the depths of 
mysticism, but nowhere else among the Eng- 
lish. To a Hindu, Shakespeare's finest ef- 
fects of light and shade are produced by con- 
trast of this kind when in the midst of some 
highly-wrought delineation of the tragic crisis, 
the supreme struggle of his heroes, comes in a 
sudden touch of mystery, a half-veiled hint 
that the whole scene and movement are illu- 
sory, may be all a dream. When Macbeth's 
purpose is shaken by horror of the deed he is 
contemplating. Lady Macbeth tells him that 
the sleeping and the dead are but as pictures, 
a thoroughly Indian sophism ; and to our 
minds nothing is more striking than the tone 
in which Macbeth, hemmed in by his foes and 
hopelessly at bay, falls suddenly musing upon 
to-morrow and yesterday, and reflects that life 
is after all full of sound and fury signifying 
nothing. But these are low chords just 
touched in momentary pauses between the high 
organ notes of violent action; whereas our 
Hindu artist preludes with his war-notes and 
battle-pieces by way of overture to a dialogue 
upon true knowledge and salvation by asceti- 
cism. 

I am afraid that Arjuna has led me into di- 
gression. But I wished to illustrate the ideas 
and conceptions upon which the Hindu people 



have been mentally nourished for centuries; 
and for popular ideas one must always go to 
religion and poetry. The Hindu habit of 
thought has been really and deeply moulded 
and shaped by these views of human existence, 
its state and prospect underlying and spring- 
ing up through the loose and superficial forma- 
tions of mythology and idolatry. Upon such a 
people conies a wide and rapid flood of national 
and intellecual change. The whole accumu- 
lated results of the experiences and researches 
of Europe are thrown at the Hindu's feet; the 
complete apparatus of modern civilization is 
placed at his disposal : he is summoned to 
join a citizenship which he has not inherited, 
neither has he obtained it by a great sum. His 
consent has not been asked ; he has simply 
been included within the dominion of a busy, 
roving, casteless nation, with ideas and habits 
totally incongruous to his own. And now that 
you English are taking possession of the coun- 
try spiritually as well as materially, now that 
you are destroying our temples more effectively 
than ever did the Moghuls, the point that in- 
terests us is whether you will be able to help us 
to build again, whether you will put an end to 
the spiritual anarchy that is coming as you 
have pacified India politically. 

I see that our popular beliefs are losing their 
credibility, and that even the Bhagavatgita 
may hardly comfort us much longer: but after 
some examination of your literature, sacred and 
profane, I am inclined to conclude, regretfully, 
that the one commodity we shall never be per- 
suaded to import from Europe is a Religion. 
It is true that your missionaries offer it to us, 
gratis, on the spot ; whereas we find all your 
other importations rather costly ; while I ad- 
mit that the English and American protestant- 
ism so freely expounded in our bazaars is a stout 
useful doctrine, making undoubtedly for mor- 
ality. It may not be picturesque, it is cer- 
tainly not philosophical ; but it is distinctly 
suited to the intellectual and material needs of 
a practical race that has made a figure in his- 
tory, and will leave its mark on the earth. 
Nevertheless, I fear that neither are we likely 
to adopt, nor are you disposed very confidently 
to recommend, this or any other form of the 
Western creed ; because, although your creeds 
unquestionably inculcate very high morality, 
they are beginning to fail in the element of a 
priori certainty. The Protestant, indeed, ap- 
pears to regard morality as the essence of his 
religion, and to try every doctrine by a simple 
ethical test, as when your favorite philoso- 
pher, Mr. J. S. Mill, declared he would go to 
hell rather then obey divine commands that in 
his judgment should be immoral. But this 
peremptory exercise of the right of private 
judgment seems to us Hindus to lead back 
into a kind of intellectual polytheism, bearing 
the same relation to primitive polytheism as in 
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the arts literature does to architecture. For 
idolatry came because unlettered man carved 
in stocks or stones his particular imagination 
of a god ; whereas in these latter days, when 
men write their thoughts instead of carving 
them, and are more hasty with the pen than 
formerly with the chisel, we have innumerable 
and fantastic images of the Supreme Being de- 
lineated in books. And I think our highest 
divinities, the supreme personifications of 
£nergy, would prefer, like your Catholic 
Church, to abdicate at once rather than be re- 
duced to mere ethical teachers, tolerated so 
long as they satisfy the changeful moral feel- 
ings of the time, but overruled or dismissed 
whenever- they presume to disregard the dic- 
tates of public opinion, or to set up as inde- 
pendent authorities. Vishnu and Siva will 
not descend to the level of ministers of Pub- 
lic Instruction. In short, I do not at present 
discern how either the English or the Indian 
theology is to be easily and rapidly adjusted 
to suit impending circumstances and the gen- 
eral environment in India. 

I am afraid it is clear that a Government 
which is thus sailing under the bare poles of 
Utilitarianism can afford us Hindus small aid 
or encouragement towards a suitable adjust- 
ment of our ancient faiths to what your Blue 
Books style Moral and Material Progress. 
Nevertheless, I do not argue that the English 
governors of India are wrong, as practical ad- 
ministrators, in discarding the aid and sanc- 
tion of theology : I only observe that this goes 
some way, for good or ill, in the direction of 
displacing all morality from its religious basis, 
because the spectacle of State morality improv- 
ing and extending, yet formally parted from 
Religion, is undoubtedly suggestive. It seems 
certain to me that your Government, by thus 
disowning dependence on any creed for guid- 
ance or authority, has dealt a palpable blow 
against Indian religions generally. Whether 
this blow will tell, in the long run, for or against 
the development of morality in India, whether 
our future ethical system will be founded upon 
some religious reformation, or upon the utilita- 
rianism that our English pastors and masters 
so vigorously practise and preach by example, 
is to me a deep and most interesting question. 
All that you undertake to provide for us is 
this practical demonstration of the advantages 
of morality backed up by good laws ; and 
though I am far from despising this very ma- 
terial contribution to the matter, yet I confess 
I should like to see the moral progress of In- 
dia less closely bound up with the latest edi- 
tion of the Penal Code. 

The great political changes recorded in his- 
tory have usually been in some way ^coin- 
ciderit with a change, generally an advance, in 
religion : and the two motive forces have been 
so interlaced, that it has been difficult to deter- 



mine from which of them came the main fsir^r 
ward impulse. At any rate, so far as I can 
understand the earlier history of your own gn^at 
religion, a dispassionate observer may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether Christianity would 
have become an Universal Faith if the powerful 
rulers who latterly swayed the destinies of the 
Romaft world had not lent all their political 
strength to help the construction of an organ- 
ized system of belief and morals.' In these 
days when, instead of Europe being overrun 
from the East, it is the .turn of Asia to be thrown 
into confusion by the irruption of powerful bar- 
barians from the West, a sort of chance med- 
ley and conflict among old and new faiths is 
again supervening. If at this epoch those who 
are reconstituting fundamentally the polity of 
India decline to concern themselves with its re- 
ligion, I own that to a Hindu, whose life has 
hitherto rested upon religious associations, the 
moral and religious future seems clouded. On 
the other hand, since you are quite resolved 
that the State of the future shall take no ac- 
count of the old creeds, I would not advise you 
to attempt teaching us a new one that you your- 
self do not believe in ; and therefore I fer- 
vently deprecate setting up official professors to 
lecture us on Natural Religion, as has been 
somewhat hastily proposed by the Educational 
Commission. 

It seems, then, that we must accept the sit- 
uation likely to be presented to us under the 
new order of things, and that we may be con- 
tent, like the Ephesians in your Holy Writ, to 
be referred to the law courts if we fancy that 
anything is going wrong with our divinities. 
I do not blame your Government for this ; I 
see that you are compelled to manage India 
upon English principles, and that the English 
themselves are relegating dogmatic religion be- 
yond the sphere of practical politics, are evi- 
dently determined to try the experiment of a 
society upon an independent ethical basis. It 
seems to me as if your interest in the question 
of a future life were gradually decaying and 
you were becoming reconciled to the idea that 
civil society, properly organized, can dispense 
with religion as the ground-work of morals. 

Since I came to England I have, as I men- 
tioned before, been looking up the latest ethi- 
cal books in order to understand the course 
you are taking. The number of these books, and 
their diverse drifts, appear to betoken the tem- 
porary indecision and unsteadiness caused by 
the parting of the old theologic cables and 
by the sense of casting about for fresh anchor- 
age. But this has hitherto proved undiscov- 
erable philosophically ; not a single writer, of 
those who discard theology, can propound to 
you anything beyond some variation, more or 
less disguised, of the theory- of refined and far- 
seeing utilitarianism. In the long run, they 
say, the tendency of evolution is toward more 
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{general happiness : evil will turn itself into 
f^ood if you only give things time, and you may 
console yourself for your personal sufferings 
and despair by confidence in the bright Future 
of Humanity. As for the old religions, what- 
ever was not myth and illusion was ordinary 
utilitarianism divinely transfigured; natural 
laws working under the disguise of supernatural 
acts and design. These ideas have not yet 
prevailed among you, and you listen reluct- 
antly, but they are circulating. In the mean 
time I notice that your people mostly trans- 
act necessary business by a sort of double 
standard, sometimes referring to religion, some- 
times to utility, and paying with the coin that 
suits best the occasion. Of Course this pro- 
<iuces some confusion in your moral currency ; 
nevertheless, I observe that either standard 
boldly presented, is taken as a legal tender on 
a demand for one's motives ; though possibly 
the utilitarian standard may show a tendency 
toward superseding all others, as 1 observe 
that the lighter coin is largely exported by 
missionaries for circulation in Asia and Africa. 
But it is credible that the English may take no 
harm by following, like their Government, the 
dry light of experience and attention to conse- 
quences ; they are a firmly-seated nationality, 
with very definite notions of making them- 
selves strong and comfortable in the world, with 
properly verified perceptions of what is good 
or bad for the community, and a capacity for 
united action thereupon. 

Moreover the English will long retain the 
dominant idea of a Supreme Almighty Ruler 
who decides, once for all, whether a man has 
merited reward or punishment in the next ex- 
istence. Whereas I am not sure whether we 
Hindus, overtaken as we are by a sudden flood 
of new knowledge, shall have time to reform 
and close up our popular beliefs on any such 
central position. The notion of a just and 
incorruptible Sovereign Power, sternly execu- 
ting laws, has been so unfamiliar to us phenom- 
enally, thai we have never framed our spec- 
ulative conceptions upon this model. It is 
true that in India, as elsewhere, the idea of 
one Supreme Being, vaguely imagined, stands 
behind all the phantasmagoria of supernatural 
personages. The perpetual flux and change 
of things suggest a cause, and as intelligence 
grows, the chain of causality lengthens, for 
polytheism only satisfies the most simple in- 
quiries. But in India this feeling of a neces- 
sary and ultimate idea upon which all lines con- 
verge, is met, not by Monotheism, but by 
Pantheism, which, as a vague deification of 
Nature acting freely and universally, may 
slide very easily into your modern materialism 
.by dropping the abstract notion of all-pervad- 
ing divinity. And I fail at present to see how 
Pantheism is to help us when the time comes, 
among our people at large, for seeking not 



only an explanation of phenomena, but a 
basis of morals. 

That the decay of religious beliefs is a mat- 
ter interesting to practical administrators, 
your Government in India already discerns 
faintly; you are beginning to perceive that 
where no other authority is recognized, the vis- 
ible ruler becomes responsible for everything. 
You consequently endeavor, by various devices, 
to shift off upon the people themselves the 
burden of their immense responsibility for their 
own destinies, and to stir them up into accept- 
ing it by spirited appeals to their indepen- 
dence, their progress in education, and their 
duty of self-help. In vain : for the mass of 
the Indian people, like the creature to whom 
Frankenstein gave life, impute to the English 
Government all the confusion and disquietude 
that have accompanied their sudden introduc- 
tion, unprepared, into a world of new and 
strange desires and difliculties ; the discon- 
tent and distress of the peasants, the eco- 
nomic changes affecting all the old society, 
the displacement of classes and breaking up of 
castes, the general unrest produced by the sub- 
sidence of old landmarks, religious, social, and 
political. They say that your civilization and 
education were none of their seeking, but have 
been forced upon them from the other end of 
the earth, and that foreigners who set up in In- 
dia the rushing and screammg locomotive that 
typifies what you call progress must drive it 
themselves. 

One word more. The virtue chiefly incul- 
cated by our own sages and divines has been 
asceticism, which of course your modern spirit 
of material progress is doing its best to deride, 
and if possible to destroy — very successfully, 
so far as the rising generation of Young India 
is concerned. We Brahmans have been for 
ages teaching the Hindus the way and means 
of speedy escape from the world of restless 
strife and effort ; you English are turning the 
popular mind in the contrary direction of mul- 
tiplied desires and an incessant energetic 
struggle with the physical and climatic impedi- 
ments to a pleasurable existence In this coun- 
try ; your doctrine is that life can and should 
be made comfortable. I myself am personally 
inclined to hold, with my forefathers, to the opin- 
ion that this temporary habitation of conscious- 
ness is not, in India at any rate, worth expend- 
ing much labor upon in the way of improve- 
ments or for the purpose of prolonging one's 
lease of it. I prefer the simple life and a 
speedy departure ; but this is a matter of taste, 
and all I remark is that with you lies the re- 
sponsibility of leading Indians to adopt the 
Western theory of existence. The old faiths, 
which all came from Asia, all proceed upon 
the contrary theory that, for the majority of 
human beings, life is hardly worth living in 
this world, and that man must look to here- 
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after either for an escape from suffering, as 
we Hindus believe, or for an eventual compen- 
sation for it, which was the Christian view. In 
India our ultimate ideal has not been beatifi- 
cation, for which, jud^ng by the analogy of 
nature, we had no warrant, but absorption ; 
and if you can convince us that existence in 
this Indian climate can be made pleasant to 
most of us, it is manifest that this may in 
time greatly alter our whole point of view. I 
own that you are doing a good deal to soften 
and enliven material existence even in this 
melancholy sunburnt country of ours ; and cer- 
tainly you are so far successful that you are 
bringing the ascetic idea into discouragement, 
and, with the younger folk, into contempt. It 
remains to be seen whether you will be able to 
guide the impulse that you are giving us tow- 
ards a scramble for sensuous enjoyment, and 
what principles you can suggest to us for con- 
trolling it. It seems quite possible that 
among the steady, well-disciplined races of the 
West, whose development has proceeded in an 
orderly and natural course, the principle of 
automatons moral evolution will be justified by 
results; but I am not so confident about us 
Asiatics. Although I have the greatest respect 
for Mr. Herbert Spencer's writings, which are 
very well known and much read by those Hin- 
dus who study English literature, yet I doubt 
whether his ethical system is strong enough, of 
itself, to bear the strain of the fierce longings 
and blind rage for animal pleasures that come 
over hastily civilized people in the earlier 
phases of their development. We of the old 
school, who are possessed by the traditional 
despondency about this world, fear that evolu- 
tion may be baffled and thrown off its line by 
the strong appetites and the sensual curse of 
man's nature. These impulses Mr. Spencer 
would leave to self-regulation and the force of 
environment \ while the Christian would mor- 
tify, and we think safest to extinguish them. 
If ^e Hindus are encouraged by European ed- 
ucation and example too precipitately to dis- 
card asceticism, which is just the quality you 
English least understand, it may follow that 
morals in any highly spiritual sense will part 
company with material progress in the Blue 
Books of the future. 

Nothing indeed depresses me more, as I sur- 
vey the triumphant advance of material pros- 
perity, than the gradual discovery that the Eng- 
lish, while they are involuntarily undermining 
the whole fabric of our religious convictions 
have nothing to offer that is likely to be ac- 
cepted by the coming generation in India, to 
replace that which is passing away. Europe 
presents to me an arena of contending 
speculations; and among the more brilliant 
notions that are dancing Tike fireflies over the 
morass of general scepticism, Hindus recog- 
nize with mingled amazement and despair their 



own chimeras. Some of the latest conclusions 
of your metaphysical theology and of your phi- 
losophy bear a disheartening likeness to the ul- 
timate ideas reached by our people many cent- 
uries ago. Mr. Mansel's Bampton Lectures 
seem to me impregnated with an odor of Ori 
ental speculation — I could quote passages that 
might have been taken almost textually from 
the Vedantists — while the German school of 
pessimism openly acknowledges the influence 
of Indian thought ; and many eyes are looking 
back beyond Christ and Mohammed to the 
figure of Buddha, standing alone in the remote 
background of religious history, lliese tend- 
encies, this inclination to revert towards ear- 
lier types, produce in my mind an apprehension 
that the essential sources of religion are dry- 
ing up, that the conditions are unfavorable to 
its further development, or even to its pro- 
longed existence. When we see in Art, that 
an age has ceased to be productive, and is only 
reproductive, that the old styles are imitated, 
the antique studied and worshipped, while, as 
in the case of your Church architecture, the 
modern design is quite destitute of originality, 
then we begin to fear that the real artistic 
spirit in this fonn is passing away. And so 
with Religion ; you are either rejecting the 
primitive masterpieces, or you are trying to im- 
itate and adapt them, to a changing world. 
Those who reject, say Religion is tending tow- 
ards extinction ; those who would adapt, say 
its tendency is toward transformation. 

Now, this transformed religion, according to 
one of your profound thinkers, *• instead of 
proclaiming the nothingness of this life, the 
worthlessness of human love, and the imbecil- 
ity of the human mind, will proclaim the su- 
preme importance of this life, the supreme 
value of human love, and the grandeur of hu- 
man intellect." * If this, as seems likely, is 
the only religion that you have to offer to us 
Indians, the transformation will certainly, be 
complete ; for the innermost religious idea of 
the Hindus has for ages been the supreme un- 
importance, if not the nothingness, of this par- 
ticuliir stage of existence, and they have sunk 
into a deep indifference for humanity at large, 
a feeling that is probably as much the product 
of their environment as their dark skins and 
physical delicacy. The Lords of Life may be 
Pleasure and Pain ; but though we have deified 
them under various symbols, we have always 
sought to escape from the servitude of their 
dominion, believing that the soul's true liberty 
lay beyond their realm. And the truth seems 
to be that Religion thus transformed will be 
Religion extinguished ; it may haunt the world 
long after its death, sitting like a ghost upon the 
ruins of the ancient faiths ; but religion as now 
felt and visibly seen by Hindus will have then 
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vanished, like a lost art, or a primeval age, or 
a planet burnt out. The foundations of a 
creed, says the writer just quoted above, can 
rest only upon the known and knowable ; and 
it is true that all our popular Asiatic religions 
rest upon rude guesses at the Unseen, accepted 
1>y the people as known and sufficiently veri- 
fied in some unintelligible way ; but this is an 
entirely different conception from that of sci- 
entific knowledge. So soon as a thing can be 
explained the whole flavor of religion leaves it, 
and the mystery retires one step backward into 
the shadow of the incomprehensible ; so that 
all religion is as that untravelled world, seen 
through the arch of experience, whose margin 
is forever fading as we approach it. And 
thus your transformed religion will only throw 
us all back upon the finally Unknowable, with 
irhom, if the paradox may be pardoned, we 
Hindus have long been philosophically ac- 
quainted. For the rest we shall apparently 
have to trust to Leviathan to make us keep 
our compacts and develop our sociology. 

Lastly ; while the somewhat arrogant mate- 
rialism of Europe is exploding our popular su- 
perstitions, a bigoted Hindu might observe 
with some excusable satisfaction that the sub- 
tle opiate of Indian pessimism is operating 
upon the energy, if not the vitality, of the 
great European religions. You are blowing up 
the external fabric of Brahmanism ; but we are 
aiding, I fear, to sap the foundations of Chris- 
tianity. I regret this sincerely ; for Christian- 
ity, whatever may be its philosophic basis, 
does at least come armed with an imperative 
mandate that is totally wanting in Brahmanism. 
•* Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and I will 
repay it " — is just the kind of bold authorita- 
tive declaration that I wish the fine-drawing 
Hindu brain could ever be got to accept without 
argument or analysis. It is therefore sadden- 
ing, if not maddening, to find Schopenhauer, 
who is drugged with all the drowsy syrups of 
the East, explaining this text as delivered out 
of the deeper knowledge that '* allows eternal 
Justice to proceed in the sphere of the thing in 
Itself, which is different from that of the phe- 
nomenon." In other words, instead of the 
avenging personal God, we have the whirling 
of time bringing about its revenges automatic- 
ally, which Schopenhauer proves to be a truth 
of much higher ethical significance. And he 
further prophesies that " Indian philosophy, 
streaming back to Europe, will produce a 
fundamental change in our knowledge and 
our thought." Undoubtedly it will ; if the Ori- 
ental essences ever come into general use 
among you, they may revive a new species of 
Gnosticism and Mysticism, and the effect upon 
your moral constitution will certainly be laxa- 
tive. I attach no importance to such vagaries 
as those of the Theosophists ; though you will 
have noticed how a slight dabbling in the oc- 



cult practices of Indian Jogees has turned a 
few honest English proselytes into poor de- 
mented gentlemen. Nevertheless, the inci- 
dent is significant ; and I am afraid that if you 
Europeans ever take seriously to importing 
from India our religious phantasies and pat- 
terns, you will find yourselves well requited, 
in the sphere of morals, for any material mis- 
chief you may have done us by your exporta* 
tion to India of aniline dyes, cheap cotton 
goods, and other deleterious articles of your 
insatiable commerce. I can only hope that 
the exchange of our spiritual products for your 
material .manufactures may not be a kind of 
free trade that augurs no great advantage to 
the future development of either nation. — 
Vamadeva Shastin, in The Fortnightly Review. 



THE INTERPRETERS OF GENESIS 
AND THE INTERPRETERS OF NAT- 
URE. 

Our fabulist warns " those who in quarrels 
interpose " of the fate which is probably in store 
for them ; and, in venturing to place myself 
between so powerful a controversialist as Mr. 
Gladstone and the eminent divine whom he as- 
saults with such vigor in the Nineteenth Century^ 
for November, I am fully aware that 1 run 
great danger of verifying Gay's prediction. 
Moreover, it is quite possible that my zeal in 
offering aid to a combatant so extremely well 
able to take care of himself as M. R^ville may 
be thought to savor of indiscretion. 

Two. considerations, however, have led me 
to face the double risk. The one is that 
though, in my judgment, M. Reville is wholly 
in the right in that part of the controversy to 
which I prop>ose to restrict my observations, 
nevertheless, he, as a foreigner, has very little 
chance of making the truth prevail with Eng- 
lishmen against the authority and the dialectic 
skill of the greatest master of persuasive rhet- 
oric among English-speaking men of our time. 
As the Queen's proctor intervenes, in certain 
cases, between two litigants in the interests of 
justice, so it may be permitted me to interpose 
as a sort of uncommissioned science proctor. 
My second excuse for my meddlesomeness is 
that important questions of natural science — 
respecting which neither of the combMants pro- 
fesses to speak as an expert — are involved in 
the controversy ; and I think it is desirable 
that the public should know what it is that nat- 
ural science reaily has to say on these topics, 
to the best belief of one who for forty years 
has been a diligent student of natural science. 

The original ProUgomknes de Fhistoire des 
Religions has not come in my way ; but I have 
read the translation of M. R^ville's work, pub- 
lished in England under the auspices of Pro- 
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f essor Max Miiller, with very great interest. It 
puts more fairly and clearly than any book pre- 
viously known to rae the view which a man of 
strong religious feelings, but at the same time 
possessing the information and the reason- 
ing power which enable him to estimate the 
strength of scientific methods of inquiry and 
the weight of scientific truth, may be expected 
to take of the relation between science and re- 
ligion. 

In the chapter on " The Primitive Revela- 
tion " the scientific worth of the account of the 
Creation given in the Book of Genesis is esti- 
mated in terms which are as unquestionably 
respectful as, in my judgment, they are just ; 
and, at the end of the chapter on " Primitive 
Tradition," M. Rdville appraises the value of 
pentateuchal anthropology in a way which I 
should have thought sure of enlisting the as- 
sent of all competent judges even if it were ex- 
tended to the whole of the cosmogony and 
biology of Genesis : — 

"As, however, the original traditions of nations 
sprang up in an epoch less remote than our own from 
the primitive life, it is indispensable to consult them, 
to compare them, and to associate them with other 
sources of information which are available. From this 
point of view, the traditions recorded in Genesis pos- 
sess, in addition to their own peculiar charm, a value of 
the highest order; but we cannot ultimately see in them 
more than a venerable fragment, well deserving atten- 
tion, of the great genesis of mankind." 

Mr. Gladstone is of a different mind. He 
dissents from M. R6ville's views respecting the 
proper estimation of the pentateuchal traditions 
no less than he does from his interpretation of 
those Homeric myths which have been the ob- 
ject of his own special study. In the latter 
case, Mr. Gladstone tells M. R^ville that he is 
wrong on his own authority, to which, in such 
a matter, all will pay due respect : in the 
former, he affirms himself to be " wholly des- 
titute of that kind of knowledge which carries 
authority," and his rebuke is administered in 
the name and by the authority of natural sci- 
ence. An air of magisterial gravity hangs 
about the following passage : — 

" But the question is not here of a lofty poem, or a 
skilfully constructed narrative: it is whether natural 
science, in the patient exercise of its high calling to ex- 
amine facts, finds that the works of God cry out against 
"What we have fondly believed to be His word and tell 
another tale ; or whether, in this nineteenth century of 
Christian progress, it substantially echoes back the 
majestic sound, which, before it existed as a pursuit, 
went forth into all lands. 

" First, looking largely at the latter portion of the 
narrative, which descril>es the creation of living organ- 
isms, and waiving details, on some of which (as in verse 
24) the Septuagmt seems to vary from the Hebrew, 
there is a grand fourfold division, set forth in an or- 
derly succession of times as follows : on the fifth day 

•* I. The water-population ; 

" 2. The air-population ; 
aod, on the sixth day, 

" 3. The land-population of animals ; 



*' 4. The land-population consummated in man. 

** Now this same fourfold order is understood to have 
been so atfirmed in our time by natural science, thai it 
may be taken as a demonstrated conclusion and estab- 
lished fact." 

" Understood '* ? By whom } I cannot 
bring myself to imagine that Mr. Gladstone 
has made so solemn and authoritative a state- 
ment on a matter of this importance without 
due inquir}' — without being able to found him- 
self upon recognized scientific authority. But 
I wish he had thought fit to name the source 
from whence he has derived his information, 
as, in that case, I could have dealt with his 
authority, and I should have thereby escaped 
the appearance of making an attack on Mr. 
Gladstone himself, which is in every way dis- 
tasteful to me. 

For I can meet the statement in the last par- 
agraph of the above citation with nothing but 
a direct negative. If I know anything at all 
about the results attained by the natural sci- 
ence of our time, it is " a demonstrated con- 
clusion and established fact " that the " four- 
fold order " given by Mr. Gladstone is not 
that in which the evidence at our disposal tends 
to show that the water, air, and land-populations 
of the globe have made their appearance. 

Perhaps I may be told that Mr. Gladstone 
does give his authority — that he cites Cuvier, 
Sir John Herschel, and Dr. Whewell in support 
of his case. If that has been Mr. Gladstone's 
intention in mentioning these eminent names, 
I may remark that, on this particular question, 
the only relevant authority is that of Cuvier. 
But, great as Cuvier was, it is to be remem- 
bered that, as Mr. Gladstone incidentally re- 
marks, he cannot now be called a recent au- 
thority. In fact, he has been dead more than 
half a century, and the palaeontology of our 
day is related to that of his, very much as the 
geography of the sixteenth century. is related 
to that of the fourteenth. Since 1832, when 
Cuvier died, not only a new world, but new 
worlds, of ancient life have been discovered ; 
and those who have most faithfully carried on 
the work of the chief founder of palaeontology 
have done most to invalidate the essentially 
negative grounds of his speculative adherence 
to tradition. If Mr. Gladstone's latest infor- 
mation on these matters is derived from the 
famous discourse prefixed to the Ossemms Fos- 
siles^ I can understand the position he has 
taken up ; if he has ever opened a respectable 
modern manual of palaeontology or geology, I 
cannot. For the facts which demolish his 
whole argument are of the commonest noto- 
riety. But before proceeding to consider the 
evidence for this assertion we must be clear 
about the meaning of the phraseology em- 
ployed. 

I apprehend that when Mr. Gladstone 
uses the term ** water-population " he means 
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those animals which in Genesis i. 21 {Revised 
I^ersiofi) are spoken of as " the great sea mon- 
sters and every living creature that moveth, 
iwhich the waters brought forth abundantly, af- 
ter their kind." And I presume that it will 
l>e agreed that whales and porpoises, sea fishes, 
a.nd the innumerable hosts of marine inverte- 
fcrated animals, are meant thereby. So " air- 
population " must be the equivalent of " fowl " 
in verse 20, and " every winged fowl after its 
kind," verse 21. I suppose I may take it for 
granted that by " fowl " we have here to under- 
stand birds — at any rate primarily. Second- 
arily, it may be that the bats, and the extinct 
pterodactyles, which were flying reptiles, come 
under the same head. But, whether all insects 
are " creeping things " of the land-population, 
or whether flying insects are to be included un- 
der the denomination of " winged fowl," is a 
point for the decision of Hebrew exegetes. 
Lastly, I suppose I may assume that '* land- 
population " signifies " the cattle " and " the 
beast of the earth," and " every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth," in verses 25 and 
26 ; presumably, it comprehends all kinds of 
terrestrial animals, vertebrate and invertebrate, 
except such as may be comprised under the 
head of the " air-population." 

Now what I want to make clear is this : that 
if the terms " water-population," " air-popula- 
tion," and " land-population " are understood 
in the senses here defined, natural science has 
nothing to say in favor of the proposition that 
they succeeded one another in the order given 
by Mr. Gladstone ; but that, on the contrary, 
all the evidence we possess goes to prove that 
ihey did not. Whence it will follow that, if 
Mr. Gladstone has interpreted Genesis rightly 
(on which point I am most anxious to be un- 
derstood to offer no opinion), that interpreta- 
tion is wholly irreconcilable with the conclu- 
sions at present accepted by the interpreters of 
nature — with everything that can be called " a 
demonstrated conclusion and established fact " 
of natural science. And be it observed that \ 
am not here dealing with a question of specu- 
lation, but with a question of fact. 

Either the geological record is sufficiently 
complete to afford us a means of determining 
the order in which animals have made their ap- 
pearance on the globe or it is not. If it is, the 
determination of that order is little more than 
a mere matter of observation ; if it is not, then 
natural science neither affirms nor refutes the 
" fourfold order," but is simply silent. 

The series of the fossiliferous deposits, 
which contain the remains of the animals which 
have lived on the earth in past ages of its his- 
tory, and which can alone afford the evidence 
required by natural science of the order of ap- 
pearance of their different species, may be 
grouped in the manner shown in the left-hand 



column of the following table, the oldest being 
at the bottom : 

Formatidns, First known appearance of 

Quaternary, 
Pliocene, 
Miocene, 

Eocene Vertebrate ^V-population (Bats). 

Cretaceous, 

Tu^iiisir i Vertebrate «Mr-population (Birds and 

■^ ^ Pterodactyles). 

Tricusic. 

Upper Palceozoic. 

Middle Palao- ( Vertebrate /aW-population (Amphibia, 

zoic. \ Reptilia [?]). 

Lower Palao- 



Silurian, 



Cambrian,. 



i Vertebrate wa/ifr-population (Fishes).— 
\ Invertebrate air and /tf«</-population 
( (Flying Insects and Scorpions). 
\ Invertebrate w^i/^-population (much 
\ earlier, if Enoon is animal /. 



In the right-hand column I have noted the 
group of strata in which, according to our pres- 
ent information, the landy air^ and o/^j/^rr-pop- 
ulations respectively appear for the first time ; 
and, in consequence of the ambiguity about 
the meaning of ** fowl," I have separately indi- 
cated the first appearance of bats, birds, flying 
reptiles, and flying insects. It will be observed 
that, if " fowl " means only " bird," or at 
most flying, vertebrate, then the first certain 
evidence of the latter, in the Jurassic epoch, 
is posterior to the first appearance of truly 
terrestrial Amphibia^ and possibly of true rep- 
tiles, in the Carboniferous epoch (Middle 
Palaeozoic) by a prodigious interval of time. 

The water-population of vertebrated animals 
first appears in the Upper Silurian. There- 
fore, if we found ourselves on vertebrated 
animals and take " fowl " to mean birds 
only, or, at most, flying vertebrates, natural 
science says that the order of succession was 
water, land, and air-population, and not — as 
Mr. Gladstone, founding himself on Genesis, 
says — water, air, land-population. If a chron- 
icler of Greece affirmed that the age of Alex- 
ander preceded that of Pericles and immedi- 
ately succeeded that of the Trojan war, Mr. 
Gladstone would hardly say that this order is 
" understood to have been so affirmed by his- 
torical science that it may be taken as a dem- 
onstrated conclusion and established fact." 
Yet natural science "affirms" his "fourfold 
order " to exactly the same extent — neither 
more nor less. 

Suppose, however, • that " fowl "is to be 
taken to include flying insects. In that case 
the flrst appearance of an air-population must 
be shifted back for long ages, recent discovery 
having shown that they occur in rocks of 
Silurian age. Hence there might still have 
been hope for the fourfold order, were it not 
that the fates unkindly determined that scor- 
pions — "creeping things that creep on the 
earth " par-excellence — turned up in Silurian 
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•trata, nearly at the same time. So that, if 
the word in the original Hebrew translated 
"fowl" should really after all mean "cock- 
roach " — and I have great faith in the elastic- 
ity of that tongue in the hands of biblical ex- 
egetes — the order primarily suggested by the 
existing evidence : 

2. Land and air-popalation. 

1. Water-population. 

and Mr. Gladstone's order : 

3. Land-popdiation. 

2. Air-population. 

I. Water-population. 

can by no means be made to coincide. As a 
matter of fact, then, the statement so con- 
fidently put forward turns out to be devoid of 
foundation and in direct contradiction of the 
evidence at present at our disposal.* 

If, stepping beyond that which may be 
learned from the facts of the successive ap- 
pearance of the forms of animal life upon the 
surface of the globe, in so far as they are yet 
made known to us by natural science, we ap- 
ply our reasoning faculties to the task of find- 
ing out what those observed facts mean, the 
present conclusions of the interpreters of na- 
ture appear to be no less directly in conflict 
with those of the latest interpreter of Gene- 
sis. 

Mr. Gladstone appears to admit that there 
is some truth in the doctrine of evolution, 
and indeed places it under very high patron^ 
age. 

** I contend that Evolution in its highest form has 
not been a thing heretofore unknown to history, to 
philosopher, or to theology. I contend that it was be- 
fore the mind of Saint Paul when he taught that in the 
fulness of time God sent forth His Son, and of Euse- 
bius, when he wrote the Preparation for the Gospel, and 
of Augustine when he composed the City of God.''* 

Has any one ever disputed the contention 
thus solemnly enunciated that the doctrine of 
evolution was not invented the day before 



• It may be objected that I have not put the case 
fairly, inasmuch as the solitary insect's wing which was 
discovered twelve months ago in Silurian rocks, and 
which is, at present, the sole evidence of insects older 
than the Devonian epoch, came from strata of Middle 
Silurian age, and is therefore older than the scorpions 
which, within the last two years, have been found in 
Upper Silurian strata in Sweden, Britain, and the 
United States. But no one who comprehends the na- 
ture of the evidence afforded by fossil remains would 
venture to sav that the non-discovery of scorpions in 
the Middle Silurian strata, up to this time, affords anv 
more ground for supposing that they did not exist, 
than the non-discovery of flying insects in the Upper 
Silurian strata, up to this time, throws any doubt on 
the certainty that they existed, which is derived from 
the occurrence of the wing in the Middle Silurian. In 
fact, I have stretched a point in admitting that these 
fossils afford a colorable pretext for the assumption 
that the land and air-population were of contempo- 
raneous origin. 



yesterday? Has anyone ever dreamed of 
claiming it as a modern innovation ? Is there 
any one so ignorant of the history of philoso- 
phy as to be unaware that it is one of the 
forms in which speculation embodied itself 
long before the time either of the Bishop of 
Hippo or of the Apostle to the Gentiles ? Is 
Mr. Gladstone, of all people in the world, 
disposed to ignore the founders of Greek phi- 
losophy, to say nothing of Indian sages to 
whom evolution was a familiar notion ages 
before Paul of Tarsus was bom ? But it is 
ungrateful to cavil at even the most oblique 
admission of the possible value of one of those 
affirmations of natural science which really 
may be said to be " a demonstrated conclu- 
sion and established fact." I note it with 
pleasure, if only for the purpose of introducing 
the observation that, if there is any truth 
whatever in the doctrine of evolution as ap- 
plied to animals, Mr. Gladstone's gloss on 
Genesis in the following passage is hardly 
happy : — 

"God created (a) The water-population; (b) The 
air-population. 

** And they receive His benediction (verses 20-23). 

** 6. Pursuing this regular progression from the lower 
to the higher, from the simple to the complex, the text 
now gives us the work of the sixth ** day** which sup- 
plies the land-population, air and water having bea 
already supplied/* 

The gloss to which I refer is the assumption 
that the " air*population " forms a term in 
the order of progression from lower to higher, 
from simple to complex — the place of which 
lies between the water-population below and 
the land-p>opulation above — and I speak of it 
as a '' gloss/' because the pentateuchal writer 
is nowise responsible for It. 

But it is not true that the air-population, as 
a whole, is ** lower " or less " complex " than 
the land*population. On the contrary, every 
beginner in the study of animal morphology 
is aware that the organization of a bat, of a 
bird, or of a pterodactyle presupposes that of 
a terrestrial quadruped ; and that it is intelli- 
gible only as an extreme modification of the 
organization of a terrestrial mammal or rep- 
tile. In the same way, winged insects (if they 
are to be counted among the " air-population '^ 
presuppose insects which were wingless, and!, 
therefore, as " creeping things," were part of 
the land-population. Thus theory is as much 
opposed as observation to the admission that 
natural science endorses the succession of 
animal life which Mr. Gladstone finds in Gen- 
esis. On the contrary, a good many repre- 
sentatives of natural science would be pre- 
pared to say, on theoretical grounds alone, 
that it is incredible that the " air-population " 
should have appeared before the " land-popula- 
tion " — and that, if this assertion is to be tound 
in Genesis, it merely demonstrates the scien- 
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tific worthlessness of the story of which it 
forms a part. 

Indeed, we may go further. It is not even 
admissible to say that the water-population, as 
a whole, appeared before the air and the land- 
populations. According to the Authorized 
Version^ Genesis especially mentions among 
the animals created on the fifth day *' great 
whales," in place of which the Revised Version 
reads '* great sea monsters." Far be it from 
me to give an opinion which rendering is right, 
or whether either is right. All I desire to re- 
mark is, that if whales and porpoises, dugongs 
and manatees, are to be regarded as mem- 
bers of the water-population (and if they are 
oot, what animals can claim the designation ?), 
then that much of the water-population has as 
certainly originated later than the land-popu- 
lation as bats and birds have. For I am not 
aware that any competent judge would hesi- 
tate to admit that the organization of these 
animals shows the most obvious signs of their 
descent from terrestrial quadrupeds. 

A similar criticism -applies to Mr. Glad- 
stone's assumption that, as the fourth act of 
that "orderly succession of times" enun- 
ciated in Genesis, " the land-population con- 
summated in man." 

If this means simply that man is the final 
term in the evolutional series of which he forms 
a part, I do not suppose that any objection 
will be raised to that statement on the part of 
students of natural science. But if the pen- 
tateuchal author goes further than this, and 
intends to say that which is ascribed to him 
by Mr. Gladstone, I think natural science will 
have to enter a caveat. It is by not any means 
certain that man — I mean the species Homo 
sapiens of zoological terminology — has "con- 
summated" the land-population in the sense 
of appearing at a later period of time than 
any other. Let me make my meaning clear 
by an example. From a morphological point 
of view, our beautiful and useful contempo- 
rary — I might almost call him colleague — the 
Horse {Equus cabaUus\ is the last term of the 
evolutional series to which he belongs, just as 
Homo sapiens is the last term of the series of 
which he is a member. If I want to know 
whether the species Equu caballus made its 
appearance on the surface of the globe before 
or after Homo sapiefis^ deduction from known 
laws does not help me. There is no reason that 
I know of why one should have appeared sooner 
or later than the other. If I turn to obser- 
vation, I find abundant remains of Eqi^us 
eaballus in Quaternary strata, perhaps a little 
earlier. The existence of Homo sapiens in 
the Quaternary epoch is also certain. Evi- 
dence has been adduced in favor of man's 
existence in the Pliocene, or even in the Mio- 
cene epoch. It does not satisfy me ; but I 
have no reason to doubt that the fact may 



be so, nevertheless. Indeed, I think it is 
quite possible that further research will show 
that Homo sapiens existed not only before 
Equus caballus^ but before many other of the 
existing forms of animal life ; so that, if all 
the species of animal shave been separately 
created, man, in this case, would by no means 
be the "consummation" of the land-popula- 
tion. 

I am raising no objection to the position of 
the fourth term in Mr. Gladstone's " order " 
—on the facts, as they stand, it is quite open 
to any one to hold, as a pious opinion, that the 
fabrication of man was the acme and final 
achievement of the process of peopling the 
globe. But it must not be said that natural 
science counts this opinion among her " demon- 
strated conclusions and established facts," for 
there would be just as much, or as little, reason 
for ranging the contrary opinion among them. 

It may seem superfluous to add to the evi- 
dence that Mr. Gladstone has been utterly 
misled in supposing that his interpretation of 
Genesis receives any support from Natural 
Science. But it is as well to do one's work 
thoroughly while one is about it ; and I think 
it may be advisable to point out that the facts, 
as they are at present known, not only refute 
Mr. Gladstone's interpretation of Genesis in 
detail, but are opposed to the central idea on 
which it appears to be based. 

There must be some position from which 
the reconcilers of science and Genesis will 
not retreat, some central idea the maintenance 
of which is vital and its refutation fatal. Even 
if they now allow that the words " the even- 
ing and the morning " have not the least ref- 
erence to a natural day, but mean a period of 
any number of millions of years that may be 
necessary; even if they are driven to admit 
that the word "creation," which so many 
millions of pious Jews and Christians have 
held, and still hold, to mean a sudden act of 
the Deity, signifies a process of gradual evo- 
lution of one species from another, extending 
through immeasurable time ; even if they are 
willing to grant that the asserted coincidence 
of the order of Nature with the "fourfold 
order " ascribed to Genesis is an obvious 
error instead of an established truth ; they 
are surely prepared to make a last stand upon 
the conception which underlies the whole, and 
which constitutes the essence of Mr. Glad- 
stone's "fourfold division, set forth in an 
orderly succepsion of times." It is, that the 
animal species which compose the water-pop- 
ulation, the air-population, and the land-popu- 
lation respectively originated during three dis- 
tinct and successive periods of time, and only 
during those periods of time. 

This statement appears to me to be the in- 
terpretation of Genesis which Mr. Gladstone 
supports, reduced to its simplest expression. 
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" Period of time " is substituted for " day ; " 
" originated " is substituted for " created ; " 
and any order required for that adopted by 
Mr. Gladstone. It is necessary to make this 
proviso, for if " day " may mean a few million 
years, and "creation" may mean evolution, 
then it is obvious that the order (i) water-pop- 
ulation, (2) air-population, (3) land-population, 
may also mean (1) water-population, (2) land- 
population, (3) air-population; and it would 
be unkind to bind down the reconcilers to this 
detail when one has parted with so many 
others to oblige them. 

But even this sublimated essence of the pen- 
tateuchal doctrine (if it be such) remains as 
discordant with natural science as ever. It is 
not true that the species composing any one 
of the three populations originated during any 
one of three successive periods of time and 
not at any other of these. 

Undoubtedly, it is in the highest degree 
probable that animal life appeared first under 
aquatic conditions ; that terrestrial forms ap- 
peared later, and flying animals only after land 
animals ; but it is, at the same time, testified 
by all the evidence we possess, that the great 
majority, if not the whole, of the primordial 
species of each division have long since died 
out and have been replaced by a vast suc- 
cession of new forms. Hundreds of thousands 
of animal species, as distinct as those which 
now compose our water, land, and air-popula- 
tions, have come mto existence and died out 
again, throughout the aeons of geological time 
which separate us from the lower Palaeozoic 
epoch, when, as I have pointed out, our pres- 
ent evidence of the existence of such distinct 
populations commences. If the species of 
animals have all been separately created, then 
it follows that hundreds of thousands of acts 
of creative energy have occurred at inter\'als 
throughout the whole time recorded by the fos- 
siliferous rocks ; and, during the greater part 
of that time, the " creation " of the members 
of the water, land, and air-populations must 
have gone on contemporaneously. 

If wt represent the water, land, and air-pop- 
ulations by a^ b^ and c respectively, and take 
vertical succession on the page to indicate 
order in time, then the following schemes will 
roughly shadow forth the contrast I have been 
endeavoring to explain : — 

Genesis (as interpreted by Mr. Gladstone). 
bbh 

€ C C 

aa a 

Nature (as interpreted by Natural Science). 

c a^b^ 

a a a 

So far as I can see, there is only one re- 
source left for those modern representatives of 



Sisyphus, the reconcilers of Genesis with 
science; and it has the advantage of being 
founded on a perfectly legitimate appeal to our 
ignorance. It has been seen that on any in- 
terpretation of the terms water-population and 
land-population, it must be admitted that in- 
vertebrate representatives of these populations 
existed during the lower Palaeozoic epoch. Na 
evolutionist can hesitate to admit that other 
land animals (and possibly vertebrates among- 
them) may have existed during that time, of 
the history of which we know so little ; and, 
further, that scorpions are animals of such 
high organization that it is highly probable 
their existence indicates that of a long antece- 
dent land-population of a similar character. 

Then since the land-population is said not 
to have been created until the sixth day, it 
necessarily follows that the evidence of the 
order in which animals appeared must be 
sought in the record of those older Palaeozoic 
limes in which only traces of the water-popu- 
lation have as yet been discovered. 

Therefore, if any one chooses to say that 
the creative work took place in the Cambrian 
or Laurentian epoch in exactly that manner 
which Mr. Gladstone does, and Natural Science 
does not affirm, Natural Science is not in a 
position to disprove the accuracy of the state- 
ment. Only one cannot have one's cake and 
eat it too, and such safety from the contradic- 
tion of science means the forfeiture of her 
support. 

Whether the account of the work of the first,, 
second, and third days in Genesis would be 
confirmed by the demonstration of the truth of 
the Nebular Hypothesis; whether it is cor- 
roborated by what is known of the nature and 
probable relative antiquity of the heavenly 
bodies ; whether, if the Hebrew word trans- 
lated " firmament " in the Authorized Vision 
really means ** expanse," the assertion that the 
waters are partly under this " expanse " and 
partly above it would be any more confirmed 
by the ascertained facts of physical geography 
and meteorology than it was before ; whether 
the creation of the whole vegetable world, and 
especially of " grass, herb yielding seed after 
its kind, and tree bearing fruit," before any 
kind of animal is " affirmed " by the apparently 
plain teaching of botanical palaeontology, that 
grasses and fruit trees originated long subse- 
quently to animals — all these are questions 
which, if I mistake not, would be answered 
decisively in the negative by those who are 
specially conversant with the sciences in- 
volved. And it must be recollected that the 
issue raised by Mr. Gladstone is not whether, 
by some effort of ingenuity, the pentateuchal 
story can be shown to be not disprovable by 
scientific knowledge, but whether it is sup- 
ported thereby. He says r 
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** There is nothing, then, in the criticisms of Dr. R6- 
ville but what rather tends to confirm than to impair 
the old-fashioned belief that there is a revelation in the 
Book of Genesis.** 

The form into which Mr. Gladstone has 
thought fit to throw this opinion leaves me in 
doubt as to its substance. I do not under- 
stand how a hostile criticism can, under any 
circumstances, tend to confirm that which it 
attacks. If, however, Mr. Gladstone merely 
means to express his personal impression, " as 
one wholly destitute of that kind of knowledge 
which carries authority," that he has destroyed 
the value of these criticisms, I have neither 
the wish, nor the right, to attempt to disturb 
his faith. On the other hand, I may be per- 
mitted to state my own conviction that so far 
as natural science is involved, M. Rdville's ob- 
servations retain the exact value they possessed 
before Mr. Gladstone attacked them. 

Trusting that I have now said enough to se- 
cure the author of a wise and moderate dis- 
quisition upon a topic which seems fated to 
stir unwisdom and fanaticism to their depths, 
a fuller measure of justice than has hitherto 
been accorded to him, I retire from my self- 
appointed championship, with the hope that I 
shall not hereafter be called upon by M. R^- 
ville to apologize for damage done to his strong 
case by inaperfect or impulsive advocacy. But 
perhaps I may be permitted to add a word or 
two, on my own account, in reference to the 
great question of the relations between science 
and religion ; since it is one about which I 
have thought a good deal ever since I have 
been able to think at all, and about which I 
have ventured to express my views publicly, 
more than once, in the course of the last thirty 
years. 

The antagonism between Science and Re- 
ligion, about which we hear so much, appears 
to me to be purely factitious — fabricated, on the 
one hand, by short-sighted religious people 
who confound a certain branch of science, 
Theology, with Religion ; and on the other, by 
equally short-sighted scientific people who 
forget that Science takes for its province only 
tTiat which is susceptible of clear intellectual 
comprehension, and that outside the bounda- 
ries of that province they must be content with 
imagination, with hope, and with ignorance. 

It seems to me, that the moral and intellect- 
ual life of the civilized nations of Europe is 
the product of that interaction, sometimes in 
the way of antagonism, sometimes in that of 
profitable interchange, of the Semitic and the 
Aryan races, which commenced with the dawn 
of history, when Greek and Phoenician came 
in contact, and has been continued by Cartha- 



ginian and Roman, by Jew and Gentile, down 
to the present day. Our Art (except, perhaps, 
Music) and our Science are the contributions 
of the Aryan ; but the essence of our Religion 
is derived from the Semite. In the eighth cent- 
ury B.C., in the heart of a world of idolatrous 
polytheists, the Hebrew prophets put forth a 
conception of religion which appears to me to 
be as wonderful an inspiration of genius as the 
art of Pheidias or the science of Aristotle : 

" And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?" 

If any so-called religion takes away from 
this great saying of Micah, I think it wantonly 
mutilates, while, if it adds thereto, I think it 
obscures, the perfect ideal of religion. 

But what extent of knowledge, what acute- 
ness of scientific criticism, can touch this, if 
any one possessed of knowledge or acuteness 
could be absurd enough to make the attempt 'i 
Will the progress of research prove that Justice 
is worthless, and Mercy hateful ; will it ever 
soften the bitter contrast between our actions 
and our aspirations ; or show us the bounds of 
the universe, and bid us say. Go to, now we 
comprehend the infinite t 

A faculty of wrath lay in those ancient Isra- 
elites, and surely the prophet's staff would 
have made swift acquaintance with the head 
of the scholar who had asked Micah whether, 
peradventure, the Lord further required of him 
an implicit belief in the accuracy of the cos- 
mogony of Genesis ? 

What we are usually pleased to call Religion 
nowadays is, for the most part, Hellenized 
Judaism ; and, not unfrequently, the Hellenic 
element carries with it a mighty remnant of 
old-world paganism and a great infusion of the 
worst and weakest products of Greek scientific 
speculation; while fragments of Persian and 
Babylonian, or rather Accadian, mythology 
burden the Judaic contribution to the common 
stock. 

The antagonism of Science is not to ke- 
ligion, but to the heathen survivals agd the 
bad philosophy under which Religion herself 
is often well-nigh crushed. And, for my part, 
I trust that this antagonism will never cease ; 
but that, to the end of time, true science will 
continue to fulfil one of her most beneficent 
functions, that of relieving men from the bur- 
den of false Science which is imposed upon 
them in the na.ne of Religion. 

This is the work that M. Rdville and men 
such as he are doing for us ; this is the work 
which his opp>onents are endeavoring, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to hinder.— T. H» 
Huxley, in The Nineteenth Century. 
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THE NEW STAR IN ANDROMEDA.* 

Two hundred years ago the appearance of 
a new star would have caused widespread con- 
sternation and forebodings of the end of the 
world, or of some great and universal calamity. 
Two thousand years ago it would have been 
but the deification of another hero. To-day, 
however, the appearance of a new star only 
excites the curiosity of a few scientific men, 
while the bulk of the 30,000,000 folk, " mostly 
fools," as Carlyle says, are hardly aware of its 
existence. 

The first intimation of the discovery is con- 
veyed in the Dun Echt circular No. 97, where 
it is stated that Prof. Krueger telegraphed 
from Kiel, midnight, August 31, "Variation in 
Andromeda nebula found by Dr. Hartwig of 
Dorpat : star like nucleus." 

This undoubtedly was the announcement 
which first called general attention to the star, 
though it seems that Mr. I. Ward reports hav- 
ing seen it as early as August 19. Other ob- 
servers also saw it independently about August 
30. Fortunately there is no doubt that this is 
a new star, for none of the maps show any star 
in that part of the nebula. Also we are fort- 
unate in having a photograph of the nebula 
taken a year ago by Mr. A. Common, in which 
there is no trace of a star where the one in 
question now appears, though other far fainter 
stars are clearly shown elsewhere in the nebula. 
It may then be taken as proved that this is a 
bonA fide new star, or at any rate has become 
visible now for the first time. 

And now there comes the question, Whence 
is it and what has caused it ? Has the Great 
Spirit of the Universe made another sun from 
nothing ? Has the command again gone forth, 
" Let there be light," with the same result as 
Moses saw, or whence is this strange new 
light? A hundred years ago the idea of a 
sudden creation of a new world from nothing 
would have been a satisfactory explanation, 
and a proof that the Deity was still working 
out the architecture of heaven. And so He 
may be : but science now steps in ; and, not 
content with the bare statement, " God made 
it," would fain know how it was made, what 
were the foundations, what the material, and 
what the forces at work. Let us then see first 
the facts as observed up to the present, and 
then what explanation, if any-, science can 
offer. 

As already stated, the new star was first an- 
nounced on August 31. As early as July last, 
however, several observers had noticed a very 
perceptible brightening of the old nucleus of 
the nebula, so much, says Mr. Tarrant, as to 

• The Library Magazine for November contained 
a waper by Mr. Richard A. Procter upon this subject. 
The accompanying article may be regarded as a Kind 
of companion to that paper. 



suggest a faint star. shining through. The 
Dun Echt observers located the new star 1*6 s. 
preceding and 5" south of this nucleus. Sev- 
eral observers think the nebula on the side 
preceding the new star is less bright, while on 
the following side is a " knot of light," or a 
"faint brush of light," as it is variously de- 
scribed. It is agreed that the new star has 
varied in appearance since first discovered, for 
on September 3 it was clear and distinct, on 
September 4 hazy, and since then distinct 
again. It has also decreased in magnitude 
since September 3. Knobel says on Septem- 
ber 4 it was A of a magnitude less bright than 
September 3, and by September 9 it had de- 
creased by another A of a magnitude. He 
places it 20" from the real nucleus of the neb- 
ula. At first all agreed in describing its 
spectrum as exactly like that of the nebula — 
namely, quite continuous with a sudden deg- 
radation of light at the red end. Later, how- 
ever. Lord Rosse and others think they hare 
seen a bright line in the spectrum on the more 
refrangible side of the D line. 

Perhaps the first, question that deserves at- 
tention is one on which considerable differ- 
ence of opinion prevails — namely, is the new 
star really or only apparently within the An- 
dromeda nebula ? On previous occasions when 
new stars have appeared, two out of three have 
been connected with nebulae — namely, 7 Ai^ils 
in the keyhole nebula, and the new staY of 
1876 in a nebula in Cygnus, which makes it 
rather probable that for some reason new stars 
generally belong to nebulae. But the continu- 
ous spectrum of the Andromeda nebula shows 
conclusively that it is not a true gaseous neb- 
ula, and up to now it has been tacitly assumed 
to be a galaxy of suns innumerable, so distant 
that the most powerful telescope fails to 
distinguish them as separate stars; another 
universe, so to speak, almost infinitely removed 
from our universe, and appearing like a small 
faint cloud-light. But the new star was of the 
7th magnitude,* and, if it be in such a distant 
universe, must be 30,000 million times as large 
as our sun, which is almost inconceivable; 
moreover, the energ}* expended on the star 
during the last month must be equal to all the 
energy expended on our sun for hundreds of 
thousands of years. No wonder, then, that 
astronomers stand aghast at the idea, and 
begin to doubt whether the star is really in the 
nebula. May it not be much nearer to us than 
the nebula, and only by a mere accident in the 
same line of vision? The spectroscope an- 
swers, almost without hesitation, ** No," the 
star and the nebula are physically connected. 
The spectra of the nebula and the star are 
both continuous and peculiar for a sudden cut- 

* At the end of October it had decreased to about 
the loth magnitade. 
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ting-off of the red rays. Such a spectrum is 
unique, and it is highly improbable that so un- 
usual a spectrum could be shown by two 
bodies unless they were intimately connected. 
It may then be concluded that the new star is 
actually in the nebula. Two alternatives then 
present themselves. Must we still suppose the 
nebula to be a galaxy quite separate from ours, 
and therefore the new star to be of such a size 
as to surpass all else we know of in the heav- 
ens, or is it not more likely that the nebula is 
within our own galaxy after all, and therefore 
much nearer than has been hitherto supposed ? 
If the latter be the case, as seems more prob- 
able, then the new star need not be so incon 
ceivably vast, and, moreover, the idea of other 
galaxies than ours will have been considerably 
shaken. 

Having seen, then, that the new star is act- 
ually within the nebula of Andromeda, and 
that the nebula is much nearer in all probabil- 
ity than hitherto supposed, let us see what 
reasons can be assigned for the sudden ap- 
pearance of this new star. 

First, then, distinction must be drawn be- 
tween really new stars — that is, freshly created 
stars and variable stars. What we call new 
stars may be, and in many cases are, undoubt- 
edly only extreme cases of variables. Is, then, 
the Nova of Andromeda a newly-born sun, or 
is it in middle-life ; and, if in middle life, why 
has it only notv become visible to us ? 

Of the birth of suns one theory alone pre- 
sents itself — the nebular theory. Briefly it is 
this : that there exist in space huge masses of 
luminous gaseous matter, true nebulae, which 
while radiating heat, are under the force oi 
gravity slowly contracting and becoming in the 
course of millions of years luminous solids, and 
then gradually cooling down till they become 
cold, dark, and dead like our moon. The 
wonderful spiral nebula in Canes Venatici is 
pointed to as an instance showing the conden- 
sation of nebulous matter into distinct foci. 
Can this theory, then, account for the new star 
in Andromeda? Unhesitatingly we answer 
" No, and for three reasons : first, the theory- 
states the condensation to be slow and gradual, 
whereas the new star attained its present 
brightness in the course of certainly less than 
a year, and probably in less than a month ; 
and even if we take into account the critical 
point where the condensation of gases is sud- 
denly accelerated, certainly this short time 
would not satisfy the demands of the theory. 
Secondly, the continuous spectrum of the An- 
dromeda nebula does not give evidence of 
gaseous matter sufficient to form a huge sun 
like the new star must be, however near we 
suppose it to be. And thirdly, the spectrum 
of the star being the same as that of the nebula 
seems to argue that both the nebula and the 
star are in nearly the same stage of their exist- 



ence. Nay, rather, seeing that the Andromeda 
nebula in all probability is a vast collection of 
luminous meteoric bodies, it might be urged 
that the new sty must be much older than 
these meteoric bodies for it to give the same;, 
spectrum, because large masses of gas take 
longer to cool down to solid or liquid form 
than small masses. 

Thus, then, the nebular theory affords no 
explanation of the sudden appearance of this 
star. 

It may be suggested that it is the result of 
the collision of two large bodies of matter, 
moving in space cold and dark, but suddenly 
rendered hot and luminous by the force of col- 
lision; two dead worlds perhaps clashing to- 
gether and suddenly uniting to form one blaz- 
ing sun. Such is indeed a tremendous pos- 
sibility, though no instance can be certainly 
named. Here, again, the similarity of the 
new star's spectrum to that of the nebula pre- 
cludes this. 

So far, then, we have seen there are two 
ways in which stars may be made, neither of 
which will account for the new star in Androm- 
eda. Therefore, unless there be some other 
method of creation unknown to us, we are 
forced to conclude that the Nova is not in 
reality a new star, but only a variable star, 
hitherto too faint to be seen, and we may well 
ask the question, What is the cause of its sud- 
den brightness? Numerous theories are of- 
fered to account for the variability of certain 
stars, some of which will be mentioned to see 
if they will account for this special star's ap- 
pearance. 

First, then, if a star in its course passes 
through a region where meteoric matter 
abounds, it is possible that such matter may 
fall on it in such quantities and with such im- 
petus as very greatly to increase the star's light 
and heat ; so that a star previously invisible 
to us may become bright enough to be seen. 
If such region of meteoric matter be isolated, 
the increased brightness of the star, besides 
being temporary, may never occur again. But 
if there be a regular zone of meteors crossing 
the star's orbit, like that through which the 
earth passes in November, but on a larger 
scale, then there will be a periodical waxing 
and waning of the star's light. Such may be 
the partial cause of n ArgGs changing every 46 
years from 4th to ist magnitude, and of R 
Cephei changing every 73 years from nth to 
Sth magnitude. In the case of the temporary 
star in Cassiopeia in 1572, which suddenly be- 
came so bright as to be visible at noon, it is 
possible we have a variable star of long period ; 
for a similar star appeared in 945, and again 
in 1264, in the same part of the sky. If so, 
we may expect its reappearance soon. If this 
were the cause of the new star of 1876 in the 
Swan, the fall of meteoric matter must have 
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been immense, for the star was actually re- 
duced to the gaseous state, and faded into a 
nebulous form, showing in its spectrum the 
lines of hydrogen, nitrogen, and another un- 
known gas. The new star in^Andromeda also 
•may possibly have derived its increased light 
from immense falls of meteoric matter ; it may 
be a variable of long period, or its brightness 
may never occur again. 

Further, in some cases the periodical waning 
of stars may be owing to dark bodies, such as 
huge planets, coming between and partially in- 
tercepting the light : or the variable may be in 
reality a double star, each member of it revolv- 
ing round some common centre. Then, when 
they are in a straight line with the earth, we 
shall only see the light of the nearest; but 
when they form with the earth a triangle, we 
shall get the light of both, though their angular 
distance may be too small to be appreciable, 
owing to their remoteness from the earth. 

Another cause of variability has been sug- 
gested by Professor Stewart. He says in his 
researches on our sun, which is without doubt 
a variable star, that " we are entitled to con- 
clude that in our own system the approach of a 
planet to the sun is favorable to increased 
brightness, especially in that part of the sun 
nearest the planet." The increase of bright- 
ness, however, seems to be small, and would 
hardly be noticeable in a star so remote as that 
in the Andromeda nebula. 

Again, in many cases the cause of variation 
is beyond a doubt internal ; tremendous volca- 
noes (if we may compare small things with 
great) burst out from the interior of the star 
itself. In the spectrum of the new star in the 
Northern Crown in 1866 there were found one 
bright line in the red, and three bright lines in 
the blue, which included the lines of hydrogen. 
This star still exists, though only faint, and Dr. 
Huggins thought that its sudden flare-up in 
1866 was due to immense volumes of incandes- 
cent hydrogen bursting out from the interior 
— rather suggestive of our own solar protuber- 
ances and red flames. As to the cause of 
these eruptions, we can no more explain them 
than we can explain terrestrial earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions. Now, it happens that 
Lord Rosse and others think they can detect 
bright lines in the spectrum of the new star of 
Andromeda, and, if this be so, it evidences the 
existence of huge masses of incandescent 
gases. 

An old idea was that certain parts of the sun 
and other stars were brighter than others, and 
thus as they revolved we should see their 
brightness increase and decrease. To some 
extent this is of course true, as the sun-spots 
show, and it may account for some cases of 
variability. 

Such, then, are some of the theories as to 
the causes of variable stars. Probably there 



is truth in all, and in some cases we may ha^ 
one or more of these causes acting at once, as 
we venture to suggest is the case in Androni' 
eda. Even supposing that the nebula is not 
an outside galaxy, but is within our own gal- 
axy, and so not so remote as has been hith- 
erto thought, yet it must be immensely removed 
from us, so far that its light may have taken 
hundreds or thousands of years to reach us. 
At that distance, then, nothing but the 'TOost 
mighty causes will account for the changes 
that have made the new star visible. The 
nebular theorj' we have seen cannot apply 
here ; no near approach of planets could in- 
crease the brightness so much ; neither can we 
suppose that different portions of the star vary 
so much in brightness ; and as yet no positive 
evidence of the existence of incandescent 
gases is found, though Lord Rosse and others- 
suspect it. 

Two methods, then, remain to account for 
the sudden brightness, and we venture to think 
they offer an all-sufficient reason, though of 
course they are mere conjectures, and not 
definitely proved facts. In the first place, the 
spectrum of the nebula shows that it consists 
of luminous solid or liquid bodies, surrounded 
by some gases which absorb the red rays ; a 
collection of innumerable meteoric bodies in 
the middle stage of their existence, still re- 
taining their heat and light : suns, in fact, but 
possibly so small as hardly to deserve the 
name, and certainly too small to be separately 
distinguished by our telescopes — as Mr. Proc- 
tor calls it, a vast collection of cosmical dust 
kept at intense heat by some unknown nuans^ 
but surrounded by other cloud-like matter 
which intercepts the red rays. Now, for some 
months past considerable movement has been 
suspected in the nebula, a mighty rush, as it 
were, of these bodies to a focus situated 20^ 
fronp the place where thp new star has ap- 
peared. Now, suppose the star has existed 
an indefinite time in the heart of the nebula, 
but invisible to us because hidden by innumer-^ 
able small bodies which go to form the nebula. 
Then, as soon as the rush of these bodies to 
the focus had proceeded awhile, the number 
of them intercepting the light of the star from 
us would be considerably lessened. Also, if, 
as we imagine must be the case, the new star 
is itself of considerable size, while not being 
sensibly attracted towards the focus itself, 
many of the smaller bodies would fall on it as 
meteors, and its own light and heat would be 
thereby much increased. Thus, while the star 
itself would actually gain in light and heat, the 
number of meteoric bodies between it and the 
earth would be lessened, and the effect would 
thus be doubled, the result being that the star> 
before invisible to us, would become visible. 
But, further, we can imagine that sufficient 
meteoric matter might fall on the star as to 
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•even partially gasify it» or, at any rate, so to 
disturb its outer parts as to liberate gases con- 
fined in its interior, and thus after a while we 
should see bright lines in its spectrum, as is 
already suspected. Indeed, it may be that 
the action will become so great as to com- 
pletely gasify the whole star, as was the case 
with the new star in the Swan in 1876. 

Such, then, are some of the methods which 
astronomers give of the birth of worlds and 
changes of variable stars. Of course, in most 
cases they are content to find out secondary* 
causes — primary causes are beyond our ken. 
That there are other forces which we know 
nothing of is certain, and time may put our 
theories out of joint. It may be that we have 
seen the birth of a new sun ; we may be look- 
ing on a world in flames ; but certainly the 
most probable explanation is the one we have 
adopted — that we have witnessed merely the 
accidental or perhaps periodic blazing forth 
with renewed vigor of a star long existent, but 
hitherto too faint to be visible. — Comhill 
Magazine. 



REASON AND RELIGION.* 



It is simply a duty, which I owe alike to 
Cardinal Newman and the readers of The Con- 
temporary RevieWy to ask, whether, in the 
light of his statement and the rigorous criti- 
cism of Dr. Barry, I have anything to retract 
or modify in the judgment which has provoked 
these replies. It would, in some respects, be 
much more pleasant for me to allow the mat- 
ter to stand where the Cardinal has left it, 
and were it simply a personal matter between 
him and me, it would, so far as I am concerned, 
be allowed so to stand. It costs a very pecul- 
iar kind of suffering to conduct a controversy, 
after his personal intervention, with the one 
man in all England on whose lips the words 
of the dying Polycarp sit with equal truth and 
grace. 

Not that Cardinal Newman has been either 
a hesitating or a soft-speaking controversialist. 
He has been a man of war from his youth, 
who has conquered many adversaries — 
amongst them the most inveterate and invinci- 
ble of English prejudices. He was one who 
not only changed sides when the battle was 



• This paper is a reply, by Prof. Fairbairn, to the pa- 
per hy Cardinal Newman, republished in the Library 
Magazine for December, 1885, and entitled The 
Dtvehpment of Religious Error. That paper bv Cardi- 
nal Newman was in reply to a previous paper by Prof. 
Fairbairn, which had also appeared in The Contemfo- 
ntry Remew^ which has been the vehicle of the entire 
controversy. — Sd. Lib. Mag. 



hottest, but led a goodly company with him ; 
yet the change, so far from lessening, in- 
creased the honor and admiration in which he 
was held. He has, as scarcely any other 
teacher of our age, made us feel the meaning 
of life, the evil of sin, the dignity of obedience, 
the beauty of holiness ; and his power has 
been djae to the degree in which men have 
been constrained to believe that his words 
where sublimest, have been but the dim and 
imperfect mirrors of his own exalted spirit 
He has taken us into the secret places of bis 
soul, and has held us by the potent spell of 
his passionate sincerity and matchless style, 
while he has unfolded his vision of the truth, 
or his quest after it. He has greatly and va- 
riously enriched the religious life of our peo- 
ple, and he lives in our imagination as the 
last at once of the fathers and of the saints. 
Whatever the degree of our theological and 
ecclesiastical difference, it does not lessen my 
reverence for the man, or my respect for his 
sincerity. It is, then, with real pain that I en- 
ter the lists against so venerable an opponent. 
Before, the issue was more or less historical ; 
now, without ceasing to be such, it is burdened 
with a personal element painful to the younger 
man. But I have no choice : the issue is too 
vital to allow me to be silent. 

Frankly, then, and at the outset, the sum of 
the matter may be stated thus : Cardinal New- 
man has done two things — he has repudiated 
and denounced what my criticism never af- 
firmed, and he has contributed new material 
illustrative of the very thesis it maintained. 
He has represented me as describing him as 
" a hidden sceptic," and as " thinking, living, 
professing, acting upon a wide-stretching, all- 
reaching platform of religious scepticism." I 
never did anything of the sort ; it would re- 
quire an energy and irony of invective equal to 
the . Cardinal's own to describe the fatuous folly 
of the man who would venture to make any 
such charge. What he was charged with, and 
in terms so careful and guarded as ought to 
have excluded all possible misconception, was 
" metaphysical *' or " philosophical " scepti- 
cism. This did not mean that he was other 
than sincere in word and spirit, especially in 
all that concerned his religious convictions — 
his good faith in all his beliefs is, and ever has 
been, manifest to all honest men ; but it meant 
what it said, that he so conceived the intellect 
that its natural attitude to religious truth was 
sceptical and nescient. Scepticism in philoso- 
phy means a system which affirms either, sub- 
jectively, the impotence of the reason for the 
discover)' of the truth, or, objectively, the inac- 
cessibility of truth to the reason ; and such a 
scepticism, while it logically involves the com- 
pletest negation of knowledge, has before now 
been made the basis of a pseudo-supernatural- 
ism, or plea for an infallible authority, that 
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must reveal and authenticate truth, if truth is 
ever to become or remain man's. This was 
the scepticism with which Cardinal Newman 
was charged, and it was held significant, not 
simply for his personal history, but also for 
the movement so inseparably connected with 
his name ; and his last paper is as signal an 
illustration of its presence and action as is to 
be found in all his writings. The attempt to 
prove this will be my reply to Dr. Newman, 
and it will also include a reply to Dr. Barry's 
vigorous defence of him. 



II. 



Dr. Newman's reply, then, is so without rel- 
evance to the original criticism, save in the way 
of illustration and confirmation, that it may be 
well to attempt to make the real point at issue 
clear and explicit. He speaks of me as having 
been " misled by the epithets which he had at- 
tached in the Apologia to the Reason." The 
epithets had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter ; all turned on the substantive or mate- 
rial idea. The criticism was simply an en- 
deavor to determine, on the one hand, how 
Cardinal Newman conceived the Reason and 
the Conscience in themselves and in relation 
to the knowledge of God ; and, on the other 
hand, how these conceptions affected or regu- 
lated the movement of his mind from Theism 
to Catholicity. 

Stated in another form, the question is this : 
How is knowledge of religious truth possible ? 
What are the subjective conditions of its gen- 
esis and continuance ? How and whence does 
man get those principles which are the bases 
of all his thinking concerning religion ? and in 
what relations do they and the reason, at first, 
and throughout their respective histories, 
stand to each other ? It is the old problem, 
under its highest and most complex aspect, as 
to the grounds and conditions of knowledge, 
how it is ever or anywhere possible ? The 
older empiricism said : All knowledge is re- 
solvable into sensuous impressions and the 
ideas which are their faint image or copy. 
There are no ideas in the mind till the senses 
have conveyed them in; it is but a sheet of 
white paper till the outer universe has by the 
finger of sense written on it those mysterious 
hieroglyphs which constitute our intelligible 
world. But the critical transcendentalism re- 
plied : The impression explains nothing — 
must itself be explained : how is it that it be- 
comes rational, an intelligible thing? The 
mind and the sheet of white paper differ thus : 
The paper receives the character, but the mind 
reads it ; indeed the character would have no 
being save in and through the reading of the 
mind. It is clear, therefore, that we must get 
before and below the impression to thought, 
which is by its forms and categories consti- 



tuted, as it were, the interpreter of the impres- 
sion, the condition of its being intelligible. 
Without a constitutive and interpretative Rea- 
son, the world that speaks to the senses would 
be no reasonable world. 

Now, Cardinal Newman may be described 
as, by virtue of his doctrine of the Reason, 
an empiricist in the province of religious truth. 
The Reason is, as he is fond of saying, " a 
mere instrument," unfurnished by Nature, 
without religious contents or function, till faith 
or conscience has conveyed into it the ideas or 
assumptions which are the premisses of its 
processes, and with religious character only as 
these processes are conducted in obedience to 
the moral sense or other spiritual authority. 
It is to him no constitutive or architectonic 
faculty, with religious truth so in it that it is 
bound to seek and to conceive religious truth 
without it; but it is as regards Religion 
simply idle or vacant till it has received and 
accepted the deliverances of conscience, which 
stand to it much as Hume conceived his " im- 
pressions " and their corresponding " ideas " 
to stand related to mind and knowledge. 
But, then, to a reason so constituted and con- 
strued how is religious knowledge possible "> 
How can religion, as such, have any existence, 
or religious truth any reality ? What works as 
a mere instrument never handles what it works 
in ; the things remain outside it, and have no 
place or standing within its being. And hence 
my contention was and is, that to conceive 
reason as Dr. Newman does is to deny to it 
the knowledge of God, and so to save faith by 
the help of a deeper unbelief. 



III. 



I. I repeat, then, the doctrine of the Rea- 
son Cardinal Newman stated is precisely the 
doctrine on which my criticism was based, and 
it is essentially, in the philosophical sense, a 
sceptical doctrine. But let us see how he for- 
mulates it. Here is what may be regarded as 
his earliest statement, with his later notes in- 
corporated : — 

" There is no necessary connection between the intel- 
lectual and moral prinaples of our nature [(i.; That 
is, as found in individuals, in the concrete.] ; on relig- 
ious subjects we may prove anything or overthrow any- 
thing, and can arrive at truth but accidentally, if we 
nierelv investigate by what is commonly called Reason 
[(2.) Because we may be reasoning from wrong princi- 
ples, principles unsuitable to the subject-matter rea- 
soned upon. Thus, the moral sense, or ' spiritual dis- 
cernment ' must supply us with the assumptions to be 
used as premisses in religious inquiry.], which is in 
such matters but the instrument, at best, in the hands of 
the legitimate judge, spiritual discernment." • 



• University Sermons^ p. 55. The notes are added, 
for here, as elsewhere throughout the volume, they are 
significant by their very limitations. They may qualify 
the text, explain a term or a phrase, protest against a 
given inference or result ; but they never cither modify 
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Here b his latest statement, which will be 
found in everything material identical with the 
earliest : — 

" In its versatility, its illimitable range, its subtlety, 
its power of concentrating many ideas on one point, it 
(the Reason) is for the acquisition of knowledge all- 
important or rather necessary, with this drawback, 
however, in its ordinary use, that in every exercise of 
it, it depends for success upon the assumption of prior 
acts similar to that which it has itself mvolved, and 
therefore is reliable only conditionally. Its process is 
a passing from an antecedent to a consequent, and ao- 
cording as the start so is the issue. In the province of 
religion, if it be under the happy guidance of the moral 
sense, and with teachings which are not only assump- 
tions in form, but certainties, it will arrive at indisputa- 
ble truth, and then the house is at peace ; but if it be 
in the hands of enemies, who are under the delusion 
that its arbitrary assumptions are self-evident axioms, 
the reasoning will start from false premisses, and the 
mind will be in a state of melancholy disorder. But 
in no case need the reasoning faculty itself be to blame 
or responsible, except if viewed as identical with the 
assumptions of which it is the instrument. I repeat, it 
is but an instrument ; as such I have viewed it, and no 
one but Dr. Fairbairn would say as he does — ^that the 
bad eroplovment of a faculty was a * division,* a * con- 
tradiction,^ and * a radical antagonism of nature,* and 
* the death of the natural proof ' of a God." • 

2. Now, I do not wish to be minute in my 
criticism, and argue that if reason, " in every 
exercise of it, depends for success on the as- 
sumption of prior acts similar to that which it 
has itself involved," then the genesis and very 
being of Reason are inconceivable, for we are 
landed in the notion "of an infinite series. As 
to Hume, man was a succession or series of 
"impressions and ideas;" so to Newman, 
Reason, as mere faculty of reasoning, is a 
series of ** antecedents and consequents ; " the 
difficulty in both cases is the same, to find 
how the series began, and how, having begun, 
it has developed into what it is. 

But without resorting to minute analysis, we 
may begin with the last sentence of the above 
quotation ; and concerning it, it is enough to 
say, Dr. Fairbairn never said any such thing, 
or, meaning what he did and does, could have 
said it. His criticism referred not to the em- 
ployment of the faculty, but to the doctrine of 
the faculty, which determined its use ; and this 
latest statement seems expressly designed to 
elucidate and justify the criticism. For Rea- 
son, as here described, is condemned, in all 
that concerns the higher problems and funda- 
mental verities of thought, to incapacity and 
impotence. It is emptied of those constitutive 
and constructive qualities that make it a Rea- 



or alter the radical doctrine. These notes are needed 
to elucidate the criticism, for nothing has been more 
helpful to it than a minute and comparative study of 
them. 

• A few more instances from the University Sermons, 
of Dr. Newman's use of the term Reason, may be 
added to those he has himself given ; they ought to be 
itudied with the Catholic Azotes, pp. 58, § 4 , 60-61, § 7 ; 
65,67, 70, 73» 88, 179, i94-'95» 214-21 «;. 



son, and by being reduced to a mere ratioci- 
native instrument, its very ability to handle re- 
ligious principles, even in a ratiocinative proc- 
ess, is denied. For the reasoning process, 
to be valid, must proceed from principles valid 
to the Reason ; but to be so valid they must 
be more than deliverances or assumptions 
coming to it ab extra ; they must have a root 
in its own nature, and be inseparable from the 
very being of thought. To use principles 
truly, one must be able to judge concerning 
their truth, and how can a Reason truly and 
justly act, even as a mere instrument of infer- 
ence, on the basis of premisses it neither 
found, nor framed, nor verified, being indeed 
so constituted .as to be unable to do any one 
of these things. Reason, then, can be ratioci- 
native only as it is constitutive j we must have 
truth of thought that we may know or possess 
truth of being. The getting of principles is a 
more vital matter than the reasoning concern- 
ing them, and if the constitutive or formula- 
tive and determinative factor be made not 
only distinct from, but independent of, the 
dialectic and deductive, how can they ever be 
made to agree, save by the subordination or 
enslavement of the one to the other? And 
even then they will not agree, for the princi- 
ples cannot signify the same thing to faculties 
that are not only distinct, but, as realized in 
the living person, without " necessary connec- 
tion." The dictate of the Conscience changes 
its nature when it becomes the axiom of the 
Reason ; the " categorical imperative " ceases 
to be the moment it is translated into a specu- 
lative or intellectual truth. It may — it must 
— be true that the man who is deaf to the 
voice of Conscience cannot reason rightly in 
religious matters ; but it is no less true that 
the man who doubts or misuses his Reason 
cannot hear or be enlightened by his Con- 
science. The only justification of Cardinal 
Newman's doctrine would have been the re- 
duction of Conscience and Reason to a higher 
unity ; his last condemnation is his distinction 
and division of the faculties, for it involves 
our nature in a dualism which makes real 
knowledge of religious truth impossible ; there 
is unity neither in the man who knows nor in 
the truth as known. For, make a present of 
true premisses to a facultv merely ratiocina- 
tive, and they will be to it only as algebraic 
symbols, not as truths of religion ; its deductive 
process may be correct, but it will have no re- 
ligious character. But to a Reason without 
religious character, unable to construe relig- 
ious truths for what they really are, there can 
be no legitimate reasoning concerning relig- 
ion ; truth is inaccessible to it, and it is incom- 
petent to the discovery and determination of 
truth. This is philosophical scepticism, and 
if, to avoid the logical issue, the truth denied 
to the Reason is granted to the Conscience, 
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and is, on its simple authority, to be accepted 
as a " magisterial dictate," then a " division," 
or ** radical antagonism of nature," is intro- 
duced, which is "the death of the natural 
proof " for the being of a God, and of all the 
primary truths of religion. This, and no 
other, was my original criticism of Cardinal 
Newman, and this, confirmed and illustrated 
by his latest statement, is my criticism still. 



IV. 



I. Now, this very doctrine of the Reason, 
with its varied limitations and applications, is 
the heart and essence of the whole matter ; it 
is, in the proper philosophical sense, both em- 
pirical and sceptical. It is a doctrine of im- 
potence ; the Reason is by its very nature dis- 
qualified from ever attaining the knowledge of 
religious truth, as religious ; it is a doctrine of 
nescience, for religious knowledge is, from its 
very nature, unable to get within, and be 
really assimilated by, a Reason which is a 
mere inferential or syllogistic instrument. 
Dr. Newman is very angry at my speaking of 
his " ultimate ideas, or the regulative princi- 
ples of his thought," or simply his "under- 
lying philosophy ; " and he declares that from 
" leading ideas " and " fundamental princi- 
ples " he has " all through his life shrunk, as 
sophistical and misleading." Well, it may be 
so, and if it is so, many things that have been 
a perplexity to people would be explained. 
But it is 'possible that if Dr. Newman had 
been described as a person without " funda- 
mental " or " regulative principles, ' he would 
have been angrier still, and with more reason. 
However, the matter need not be any further 
disputed ; what was meant by his " underiying 
philosophy " is just this doctrine which he has 
anew stated and maintained. What was 
meant by it as " a regulative principle of his 
thought " was that it exercised over his mind, 
its dialectic and dialectical method, precisely 
the sort of influence he has endeavored to ex- 
plain and illustrate. Now, what I ventured to 
say before, I am by the new light the more 
emboldened to repeat, that this fundamental 
principle determined, in a way not written in 
the Apologia^ his whole inner history. He not 
only doubted the Reason, but he mocked and 
scorned all who sought to enlist it in the ser- 
vice of religion.* It was to him no witness 



or oracle of God, but simply a servant, whose 
duty was to obey, and whose only virtue was 
obedience. Here from the critical year 1841 
is a significant passage, one out of many, illus- 
trative of how little the empirical and instru- 
mental Reason, as he conceived it, had of 
God, and how little it could find Him in the 
Nature it was called to interpret : — 

" The whole framework of nature is confessedly a 
tissue of antecedents and consequents; we may refer 
all things forwards to design, or backwards on a pli>'s>- 
cal cause. laplace is said to have considered he had 
a formula which solved all the motions of the solar 
system ; shall we say that those motions came from this 
formula or from a Divine Fiat? Shall we have re- 
course for our theory to physics or to theology ? ShaJl 
we assume Matter and ics necessary properties to be 
eternal, or Mind with its divine attributes ? Does the 
sun shine to warm the earth, or is the earth wanned 
because the sun shines ? The one hypothesis will solv* 
the phenomena as well as the other. Say not it is but 
a puzzle in argument, and no one ever relt it in fact. 
So far from it, I believe that the study of Nature, when 
religious feeling is away, leads the mind, rightly or 
wrongly, to acquiesce in the atheistical theory, as the 
simplest and easiest. It is but parallel to that tendency 
in anatomical studies, which no one will deny, to solve 
all the phenomena of the human frame into material 
elements and powers, and to dispense with the soul. 
To those who are conscious of matter, but not conscious 
of mind, it seems more rational to refer all things to 
one origin, such as they know, than to assume the exist- 
ence of a second origin, such as they know not. It is 
religion, then, which suggests to science its true conclu- 
sions ; the facts come from knowledge, but the princi- 
ples come of faith.*'* 

In this passage, where statement and argu- 
ment are alike logical results of the implied 
philosophy of mind, the attitude of the intel- 
lectual sceptic is admirably stated ; either al- 
ternative is consonant to reason, though the 
negative is rather the more consonant. If 
reason stands alone, the conclusion will be 
nescience. It is all a matter of feeling or 
faith; if it be away, "the study of nature" 
will lead to acquiescence "in the atheistical 
theory ; " if it be present, the reference will be 
to the being of God. Dr. Newman elsewhere 
quotes a doctrine which Hume " has well pro- 
pounded," though he did it but " in irony " • — 
"Our most holy religion is founded on faith, 
not on reason.^' t The irony of Hume is the 
good faith of Newman ; while their creeds so 



• Sec, for example, as applying the principles of the 
Unwersity Sermons to contemporary mind and litera- 
ture, the following Essays i— Introduction of Rationalis' 
tk Principles into Revealed Religion (1835). This is 
practically a review, hard and unsympathetic, of Jacob 
Abbott and Thomas Erskine of Lmlathen. Apostolical 
. TVadihon (1836) ; MUman's View 0/ Christimnity f 1841 ), 
m review of his " most dangerous and insidious ** His- 
tory} FrivaU Judgment (1841). This latter is, in par- 
ticular, instructive and suggestive. These are reprinted 
in the Essays^ Critical and Historical. Another and 



even more illustrative paper is The Tamworth Reading- 
room ; in Disatssions and Arguments^ art. iv. Thjs 
contains the famous letters of "Catholicus" against 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Brougham. 

* The Tamworth Reading-room : Discussions and Ar- 
guments^ pp. 299-300, 4th edition. To this remarkable 
passage Dr. Newman has appended the following note : 
— " This is too absolute, if it is to be taken to mean 
that the legitimate, and what may be called the objec- 
tive conclusion from the fact of Nature, viewed in the 
concrete, is not in favor of the Being and Providence 
of God " (see Essav on Assent, pp. 3^6, 345, 369 ; and 
Univ. Serm.y p. 194). But this, like the other Catholic 
NoteSy changes the doctrine in no material respect ; it 
simply protests what the author did not wish to mean. 

t University Sermons^ p. 60. 
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<liffer, their philosophies so agree, that if the 
sceptic had ever attempted an apology for relig- 
ion, he would have made it in the manner and 
on the lines and with all the implicates and 
inferences of the Catholic. 

2. Nature, then, had not simply to the logi- 
cal and inferential Reason, but, even so far as 
he allowed it, to the constructive and interpre- 
tative, no necessary theistic meaning. As he 
himself says, " Take the system of nature by it- 
self, detached from the axioms of religion, and 
I am willing to confess — nay, I have been ex- 
pressly urging — that it does not force us to 
take it for more than a system." * Whence, 
now, the axioms of religion which were needed 
to make our view of nature theistic ? As they 
had no ground in the Reason, they had to be 
|riven — />., received on the authority either of 
.?Ionscience or of Revelation. If it accepted 
their dida^ it was religious ; if it was without 
or averse to them, it was atheistic. This is 
the thesis of the most remarkable of his Uni- 
versity Sermons ; it comes out in his account 
of what he calls the Divinity of Traditionary 
Religion, which explains what is true in the 
various faiths by all men having had " more or 
less the guidance of tradition, in addition to 
those internal notions of right and wrong 
which the Spirit has put into the heart of each 
individual." t It appears too instructively in 
his doctrine of private judgment, whose pro- 
vince he defines as being to exercise itself up- 
on this simple question, " What and where is 
the Church ? " We are not to think of gaining 
religious truth for ourselves by our " private 
examination," but ought only to ask, " Who is 
God's prophet, and where? Who is to be 
considered the voice of the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church ? " t It obtained its perfect 
and logical expression in the argument which 
proved an infallible authority necessary alike 
to the being of religion and the Church : — § 

" As the essence o^ all religion is authority and obe- 
<lience, so the distinction between natural religion and 
revealed lies in this, that the one has a subjective 
authority and the other an objective. Revelation con- 
sists in the manifestation of the Invisible Divine Power, 
or in the substitution of the voice of a Lawgiver for the 
voice of Conscience. The supremacy of Conscience is 
the essence of natural religion : the supremacy of 
Apostle, or Pope, or Church, or Bishop, is the essence 
«£ revealed ; and when such external authority is taken 
away, the mind falls back again upon that inward 
guiae \v4iich it possessed even before Revelation was 
vouchsafed. Thus, what Conscience is in the system of 
nature, such is the voice of Scripture, or of the Church, 
«r of the Holy See, as we may determine it, in the 
system of Revelation. It may be objected, indeed, that 
Conscience is not infallible ; it is true, but still it is ever 



The italics 
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* Discussicms and Arguments^ p. 302, 
are his own. 

t The Arians in the Fourth Century^ pp, 
<4th ed.). 

X Private Judgment (1841). Bssavs Critical and 
/rirf^w-irfl/, vol. ii.pp. 3S3-3SS(5thed.). 

{ T%e Development of Doctrine, pp. 124-125 (2d ed.) 



to be obeyed. And this is just the prerogative which 
controversialists assign to the See of St. Peter ; it is 
not in all cases infallible, it may err beyond its special 
province, but it has ever in all cases a claim on our 
obedience.** • 

Now, these are only the logical sequences 
in the process which compelled Dr. Newman 
to hold Catholicism and Atheism the only real 
alternatives; but the compulsion came at 
every point from which he must allow me to 
call his " underlying philosophy," or simply, 
his doctrine which made the Reason a mere 
ratiocinative faculty or deductive instrument, 
by nature void of God, and never able to know 
him directly or for itself. t Its knowledge of 
religion being always indirect and inferential, 
"on grounds given," the supreme difficulty 
was with " the grounds," how to get them, then 
how to have them accepted, ratified, and 
obeyed. They were always giving way be- 
neath analysis, or being departed from, or be- 
ing superseded by *' false," or "wrong," or 
"secular" premisses, which indeed ever 
seemed to be more easy of acceptance than 
the religious : in short, his principles of reason- 
ing had no organic connection with the princi- 
ples of knowledge or Reason. Reason to him 
has so little in it of the truth that it was as 
ready to become the instrument of " the false 
prophet " as of the true ; to speak for the one 
was as congenial to its nature as to speak for 
the other. And so its natural inability was 
the source and basis of its historical hostility 
to religion ; the more it was degraded into an 
instrument, the more it revenged its degrada- 
tion by becoming unstable, intractable, inimi- 
cal. The more critical, " aggressive," or 
" captious " the keason became, the more im- 
perial had to become the authority which 
supplied it wMth the " assumptions " or " axioms 
of religion ; " and, as was inevitable, the more 
imperious the authority grew, the more " re- 
bellious " grew the Reason. 

The result was the one he has so well de- 
scribed in the now classic passage : " He 
came to the conclusion that there was no me- 
dium in true philosophy between Atheism and 
Catholicity." X But it was the philosophy 
that did it all, and on its truth depends the 
validity of the conclusion. Where Reason is 
conceived as a mere instrument, so by nature 
without the knowledge of God that all it ever 
knows or determines concerning Him must 
proceed from principles given " on the simple 
word of the Divine Informant," named now 
Conscience, and now Tradition or the Church, 
then the alternatives — absolute authority or 

• Essay on Dtfeicpment, 2d edit. 1846. Pp. 124, 125. 

t *' The knowledge of God is the highest function of 
our nature, and as regards that knowledge, Reason 
only holds the place of an instrument.*' (Note in Uni- 
versity Sermons^ p. 7.) 

t Apologia, p. 198. 
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absolute negation — are inexorable. Nay, 
more, this doctrine, as is so well illustrated by 
his latest utterance, with its despair of all 
secular forces and his blind hope in ecclesias- 
tical, is doubly determinative: it yields the 
theory, on the one hand, of the Church, and, 
on the other, of " the False Prophet," or " hu- 
man society," by whose action " error spreads 
and becomes an authority." The subjective 
is reflected in an objective dualism ; the 
authoritative Church has its counterpart and 
contradiction in the authoritative world ; each 
succeeds as it has its premisses or assumptions 
accepted by the Reason as data for reasoning. 
And thus the notion that loses the immanence 
of God from the Reason, loses the active 
presence of God from the collective history 
and society of man. The scepticism of the 
theory on its subjective side has its correlative 
in the false supernaturalism of the objective ; 
to dispossess Reason of its divine contents is 
to deprive man, in his concrete historical be- 
ing, of the natural presence and knowledge of 
God. and to limit God's action and activity to 
means that are all the more mechanical that 
they are conceived and described as supernat- 
ural 



X. So far we have been concerned with the 
doctrine of the Reason — first in its intrinsic, 
and next in what may be termed its biograph- 
ical significance ; now we must look at it in its 
dialectic or apologetic. Cardinal Newman 
has of course challenged my interpretation of 
the Grammar of Assent, and Dr. Barry thinks 
it "wanting in insight," and "decidedly, 
though not intentionally, unjust," due to my 
not having thrown myself " into the spirit of 
the work," or " viewed it from within." Now, 
it was because the work was criticised from 
the most internal of all standpoints, the bio- 
graphical, that the criticism was what it was. 
The work cannot be understood alone : it were 
simply unintelligible to the man who did not 
know the writer and his history. It is, in a 
far deeper sense than the book that bears the 
title, an Apologia pro Vita Sua ; and is as re- 
markable for what it does not as for what it 
does state and attempt. It holds the place in 
Newman's collective works that the " Logic " 
does in Mill's. In the latter. Mill applies his 
metaphysical doctrine to the discovery and de- 
termination of truth ; in the Grammar, New- 
man uses his philosophical doctrine to explain 
and vindicate the processes that involve and 
justify religious belief. He explains, indeed, 
his object as not " to set forth the arguments 
which issue in the belief " of certain doctrines, 
•* but to investigate what it is to believe in 
them, what the mind does, what it contem- 
plates, when it makes an act of faith." * But 



he confesses that to show what it is to believe, 
is, in a measure, to show " why we believe ; " 
the one problem, indeed, is but the other in 
its most radical form. Now, the argument 
from first to last, and in all its stages, reposes 
on Cardinal Newman's distinctive doctrine of 
the Reason ; its inability to be more or other 
than a formal instrument is the keynote of the 
book. Reason is to him individual; "every 
one who reasons is his own centre ; and no 
expedient for attaining a common measure of 
minds can reverse this truth." * In discussing 
" first principles," or " the propositions with 
which we start in reasoning on any ^iven sub- 
ject-matter," he says — 

" Sometimes our trust in our powers of reason'^g 
and memory — that is, our implicit assent to their tcI^ 
jng truly — is treated as a first principle ; but we cannot 
properly be said to have anv trust in them as faculties. 
At most we trust in particular acts of memory and 
reasoning. We are sure there was a yesterday, and 
that we did this or that in it; we are sure that' three 
times six is eighteen, and that the diagonal of a square 
is longer than the side. So far as this we may be said 
to trust the mental act by which the object of our as- 
sent is verified ; but in doing so we imply no recojpni- 
tion of a general power or faculty, or of any capability 
or affection of our minds, over and above the particu- 
lar act We know, indeed, that we have a faculty by 
which we remember, as we know we have a faculty by 
which we breathe ; but we gain this knowledge by al>- 
straction or inference from its particular acts, not by 
direct experience. Nor do we trust in the faculty of 
memory or reasoning as such, even after that we have 
inferred its existence ; for Its acts are often inaccurate, 
nor do we Invariably assent to them." t 

Now, it were a curious point to determine 
how trust of a " particular act " is possible 
without trust of the faculty that performs it. 
If we know a given act to be true, we must 
have a standard of truth ; it is through the 
truthfulness of the faculty that we know the 
falsity or truth of its "particular acts," But 
the Significance of the passage does not lie in 
its inconsistencies, but in its positive doctrine. 
Reason is but an instrument, a faculty of 
reasoning, trustworthy in particular acts, not 
trustworthy throughout. Being so restricted a 
faculty, we owe to it little, not even the knowl- 
edge "that there are things existing external 
to ourselves." That is due to "an instinct'* 
which we have in common with **'the brute 
creation," and " the gift of Reason is not a 
condition of its existence." t As with the be- 
lief in an external world, so with the belief in 
God; reason has nothing to do with either. 
"We begin to learn about God from con- 
science." § " Now certainly the thought of 
God, as theists entertain it, is not gained by an 
instinctive association of His presence with 
any sensible phenomena ; but the office which 



• Grammar of Assent^ p. 99. 



• Grammar of Assent^ p. 345. 
t Ibid. pp. 60-61. 
X Ibid. pp. 61, 62. 
§ Ibid. p. 63. 
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the senses directly fulfil as regards creation, 
that devolves directly on certain of our mental 
phenomena as regards the Creator. Those 
phenomena are found in the sense of moral 
obligation." * 

2. Here, then, on the one hand we have the 
impotent and instrumental reason, which can 
never get to God, and is to be trusted only in 
•• particular acts ; " and, on the other hand, 
the capable and authoritative Conscience, in 
which God directly is, and which is to be im- 
plicitly obeyed. And this dualism penetrates 
and pervades the whole book ; its argument 
may be said to be its logical articulation. It 
is expressed in the distinctions between " no- 
tional and real apprehension," " notional and. 
real assent," and between " inference and as- 
sent," and it underlies the cardinal doctrine of 
the ** illative sense." t That doctrine means 
that religion can never be handled on univer- 
sal principles by a Reason that may truly be 
termed universal, but must be left to the man 
so compacted of Conscience and Imagination 
as to have a sense for religion and for the de- 
termination of religious questions. If the idea 
of the Reason had been larger and worthier, 
or if the relation between the Reason and the 
Conscience had been more organically con- 
ceived, so that the two had appeared as a unity, 
the whole argumentative structure, and the 
principles oh which it is built, would have been 
different. As it is, religion never gets inside 
the Reason, nor the Reason inside Religion. 
They are but formally related, never really or 
vitally connected. Dr. Newman may have a 
perfect right to limit the province and define 
the idea of Reason in his own way ; but then, 
the exercise of the right has laid him open to a 
criticism which apparently he has not under- 
stood, and which certainly he has said nothing 
to invalidate. If the reason plays no part in 
the genesis of the idea of God, it can play no 
part in its proof ; but this position involves the 
converse ; the idea of God and the proofs of 
His being can never be real possessions of 
the Reason. They remain without it, grounds 
or premises for its dialectical exercise ; they 
do not live within it, principles and laws of its 
very life. The philosophy that so construes 
the Reason as to involve these consequences 
is sceptical ; and this is the philosophy of The 
Grammar of Assent, 

VI. 

But what significance has this extended 
criticism of Cardinal Newman ? Dr. Barry 



♦ Grammmr of Assent^ pp. lo^j, 104- 

t It is impossible to summarize here, or illustrate in 
needed detail, the sieniiicant positions in the chapters 
on Assent, Certitude, Inference, and the Illative 
Sense: an opportunity of developing their metaphys- 
ical basis, and illustrating its faring on the argument, 
may yet be furnished. 



has warned me not to identify him with the 
Catholic Church, for it cannot be identified 
with " any individual genius however great." * 
I never did nor ever meant so to identify him. 
The Catholic Church is greater than any theo- 
logian, but a theologian may also be greater 
than the Catholic Church. 'The Fathers do 
not belong to Rome, but to Christendom. 
Rome may have been in them, but more than 
Rome was there, elements larger and richer 
than she was able to assimilate. The earlier 
Greek Fathers had a nobler catholicity than 
she has reached ; the men of the heroic age of 
the Greek Church had another and more gen- 
erous anthropology, a freer and loftier ecclesi- 
ology than hers. Augustine, too, was greater 
than Catholicism, for while its developments 
have done the ampfest justice to his ecclesias- 
tical doctrine, they have failed to do equal 
justice to his theological. The official theol- 
ogy of Rome has more semi-Pelagian than 
Augustinian elements; the Augsburg Confes- 
sion expresses in its doctrine of sin more truly 
and nearly the mind of Augustine than the 
Tridentine Canons; and Calvin is a better 
and more faithful exponent of him than either 
Bellarmine or Petavius. The Schoolmen, too, 
are in many ways ours : they are, in the wid- 
est sense, catholic divines: the exclusive 
property of no Church, but the common pos- 
session of all. Nor would I identify too 
closely any modern official or apologetic di- 
vine with Catholici'sm. It has its own history 
of variations, and it would be no grateful task 
to write it. The distinction between Rome 
and Cardinal Newman was an explicit point in 
my criticism, necessary indeed to its force, 
and emphasized by the contrast between the 
causes of the Catholic revival in England and 
on the Continent. But he was selected as the 
leader and representative of that revival in 
the special form it here assumed — its real au- 
thor and true embodiment, the man without 
whom it either would not have been, or could 
not have been what it was. If it is to be un- 
derstood and critically appraised, it must be 
through the man that made it. The causes 
and influences that determined his mind be- 
long, as it were, to its very essence — help us 
to see what meaning and worth it has for the 
spirit and thought of our time. He has told 
us by act and speech, in every variety of sub- 
tle argument and eloquent phrase, that Cathol- 
icism is the only secure and open haven for 
the doubt-driven and storm-tossed soul, that 
without it the faith and hope of the Christian 



• There are many things in the paper of Dr. Barry 
which I cannot accept, whether as representing my po- 
sition, or in the reply to what it is supposed to be. In 
the remarks, for example, on the parallel and contrast 
between Newman and Kant, he has quite misappr^ 
hended Kant's position, and, as a consequence, the a»^ 
gument which was based upon it. 
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centuries must be engulphed by the rising 
tides of negation and godlessness ; but when 
we examine the reasons of his act and his pecul- 
iar speech, the bases of his argument and 
apologies, we find that they proceed from as 
deep a scepticism as the one he invites us to 
escape. He has lost God out of the Reason 
and the realm of the reasonable, and thinks 
He is to be got back only as a Deus exma- 
€hind. To build a supernatural faith on a nat- 
ural impotence seems to us a suicidal proceed- 
ing. We prefer to find God where he has not 
found Him and build faith on the sanity of a 
human Reason which is full of God and akin 
to the divine. 



VII. 



But now we are glad to escape from the un- 
gracious work of analysis and criticism to freer 
and nobler fields of discussion. The ques- 
tions which Dr. Barry has raised and so ably 
handled deserve a fuller treatment than is 
here possible ; but this paper must not close 
without an attempt to meet the difficulties 
started by so frank and courteous an oppo- 
nent. These may be reduced to two points ; 
the relation, first, of the Church or Churches 
to Religion ; and next, of Authority to Relig- 
ion, on the one hand, and to Reason, on the 
other. 

I. Dr. Barry criticises severely some re- 
marks of mine as to the Churches, and the 
idea of the Church.* We differ here indeed 
radically. To him the Church is equivalent 
to Religion, co-extensive and identical with it ; 
to me, whether it be conceived as one or as a 
multitude, it is but a means or agency for the 
realization of religion, to be judged by its 
character as means and its relation to its end. 
He says : " The Christian religion, as hitherto 
conceived, has been whatever else you please, 
but certainly an organized system of teaching, 
one Church or a hundred Churches, but al- 
ways a body requiring from its members sub- 
mission to Articles, or to the Bible as cutting 
short disputes by virtue of its inspiration." 
The Christian religion may indeed be so con- 
ceived, but not the religion of Christ. The 
Churches have given the former historical be- 



• Dr. Barry is too honorable a critic wilfully to mis- 
represent the man he criticises, but here is an admira- 
ble example of the art of controversial quotation. He 
represents me as saying — "That religion must be 
emancipated from the churches, since these have, on 
the whole, * become simply the most irreligious of in- 
stitutions, mischievous in the very degree of their 
power.* " Now here is the rather tame original of 
this rash and atrocious deliverance : — " The Churches 
are the means, but Religion is the end ; and if they, in- 
stead of being well content to be and to be held means, 
i;ood in the degree of their fitness and efficiency, re- 
gard and give themselves out as ends, then they be- 
come simply the most irreligious of institutions, mis- 
ski«vous in the very degree of their power." 



ing, but they have been only attempts at the 
latter. 

Here, if anywhere, " the best is yet to be ; •* 
the conditions of realization, rather than the 
realization itself, are in process of becoming. 
In the New Testament no two ideas are more 
distinct than those of the Kingdom of Heaven 
or of God, and of the Church ; they differ not 
only formally, but materially. The one is the 
idea Jesus most loves to state and to explain, 
that he has most often and variously illus- 
trated by metaphor and parable, that He has 
steeped in the most august associations, made 
glorious to hope, beautiful by its promises, 
awful by its threatenings ; the other He has 
but twice expressed, once in a casual way, and 
once solemnly in the address to Peter, yet in 
words that almost seem chosen with the view 
of accentuating its difference from the King- 
dom. He builds the Church, but He founds 
the Kingdom ; human agency may help in the 
one, but He alone is active in the other. The 
apostles plant churches, but not kingdoms ; 
they ordain elders, but do not anoint kings. 
The Kingdom is universal, ethical, ideal, in- 
visible, what already is, yet what is still to be. 
Men are to come from the East and West, and 
are to sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the Kingdom of God ; the little child 
is in it as well as the grown man ;. the publi- 
can and sinner may enter before the Pharisee 
or Scribe. It is the possession of the poor in 
spirit and the persecuted ; it is righteousness, 
joy, peace in the Holy Ghost ; it is inner, 
abides within men ; is outer, working secretly 
like the leaven hidden in the meal ; it is here 
and now, yet men are to pray, "Thy kingdom 
come." It ever moves in a circle of ideas 
that imply the sole sovereignty of God, the 
sphere where He reigns and men obey, and 
His rewards are unto the meek and the obe- 
dient. 

But to all this the idea of the Church stands 
in contrast : it is vast, visible, instrumental, 
the scene of varied human activities and agen- 
cies — a society men may constitute, order, and 
administer. The Church is a body, a build- 
ing, a community. There are many churches ; 
each city may have one or several ; in them 
differences may emerge and disputes rage; 
man may rule or be ruled, excommunicate or 
be excommunicated. The Church was the 
favorite apostolic idea, as the Kingdom was 
Christ's ; while He founded the Kingdom, the 
Apostles planted, not a Church, but churches. 
And while these were the means, Christ's was 
the end ; the Kingdom was the Religion, but 
the churches the method of its realization. It 
is an eternal ideal, ever in process o^ embodi- 
ment, doing its work by virtue alike of the im- 
manence which makes it everywhere present 
and active, and of the transcendence which 
makes it a goal to the ever approached, yet 
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never reached ; they are historical facts and 
factors, working in the interests and for the 
realization of the ideal, creating the conditions 
needed for it, exhibiting the successive and 
progressive attempts at its achievement. To 
identify the churches with the religion is to 
commit a blunder of the first order ; it is to 
lose the ideal of Jesus, to materialize the spir- 
itual, to reduce to the forms of space and con- 
fine within the limits of time the infinite and 
the eternal. Such a view may be false — that 
has yet to be proved; but its idea of religion, 
its work and possibilities, are sublime enough 
to stand without shame in the presence of the 
most exalted doctrine of historical Christian- 
ity ; and it does not lie open to Dr. Barry's 
criticism — nay, it deprives it of all its rele- 
vance. Means that become ends are mis- 
chievous ; churches may claim to be " the 
Christian religion," but we cannot allow them 
to be the religion of Christ. 

2. But the other is the greater and graver 
question: How does authority stand related 
on the one hand to religion, and on the other 
to reason ? Dr. Barry says that I have made 
an assault " upon authority itself, considered 
as the basis of revealed religion.'' And he 
argues, in effect, thus: "If you admit the 
authority of Christ, you admit in principle the 
very thing- you have been contending against. 
There is no argument against an infallible 
Church that may not be directly turned against 
a visible Christ." " If a dogmatic Church is 
unreasonable, ^ dogmatic or mspired Christ is 
unnecessary. Your position, therefore, is il- 
logical, and from it there are only two logical 
issues : either maintain your polemic against 
authority as embodied in Rome, and reduce it 
to consistency and completeness by denying 
the authority of Christ ; or^ maintain the 
authority of Christ, and follow the principle to 
its legitimate and complete and most august 
expression in the Church of Rome." This is 
a fair argumentutn ad hominem, and deserves 
careful and dispassionate discussion. 

(a.) The whole argument is vitiated by an 
initial assumption — this, viz., that the two 
authorities are in nature and quality identical 
and equivalent. While in both cases the one 
word is used, it expresses two distinct and 
even opposed notions. There is no sense in 
which Rome is an authority that Christ is one ; 
and no sense in which Christ is an authority 
that Rome is one. He is an authority in the 
sense that Conscience is ; it is an authority in 
the sense that the law and the legislature are 
authorities. His is personal, moral, living ; its 
is organized, definitive, determinative, admin- 
istrative. The authority which springs from 
a person, and is exercised through Conscience, 
is the basi'^ of freedom ; but the authority of a 
judicial tribunal* or determinative conclave is 
Its limitation or even abrogation. The one 



presents matter for interpretation and belief^ 
but the other decides what is to be believed, 
and in what sense. The attribute or essential 
characteristic of Christ's authority as exer- 
cised and accepted is Sovereignty, but the at- 
tribute and note of the papal authority is In- 
fallibility. Christ is not infallible in the papal 
sense, and the papal is not sovereign in the 
sense predicated of Christ. Christ defines no 
dogma, formulates no ex cathedra judgment 
concerning the mode in which his own person 
and the relation of the two natures must be 
conceived, or concerning the rank and concep- 
tion of his mother, or indeed on any of those 
things on which Rome has most authoritatively 
spoken ; while the methods of Rome in en- 
forcing her decrees are those of a legal or ju- 
dicial or institutional sovereignty. So abso- 
lute is the difference and so emphatic the con- 
trast between the two authorities that we may 
say, to allow the sovereignty of Christ is to 
disallow the infallibility of Rome, and to adopt 
the latter is to exchange a moral supremacy, 
which permits no secular expediencies or di- 
plomacies, for one legal and deliberative, which 
must be now rigid and now elastic as the pub- 
lic interests or the expediencies of the hour 
may demand. If, then, there is to be argu- 
ment from the principle of authority, it must 
conduct to an entirely different conclusion 
from Dr. Barry's. If we accept authority as 
embodied in Rome, we cannot admit it as 
personalized in Christ ; if we admit it as per- 
sonalized in Christ, we cannot accept it as era- 
bodied in Rome. That we admit His, is no 
argument why we should admit another, but 
rather why no other should be admitted, espe- 
cially as that other is entirely distinct in na- 
ture, opposite in kind, and incompatible in ac- 
tion. To supplement Christ by the Church is 
to substitute the Church for Christ, to pass 
from the freedom of a moral sovereij^nty to the 
bondage of a judicial infallibility. And so the 
most conclusive argument against an infallible 
Church is a sovereign Christ. 

(^.) " But this, it may be said, is to admit the 
very principle of authority against which you 
so strenuously contended ; it is authority all 
the same, whether it be of Christ or the 
Church." But, as has just been argued, the 
difference between Christ and the Church 
makes their authorities altogether different. 
They can be compared only to be contrasted, 
and are related as the incompatible and the 
mutually exclusive. And this relation is due 
not to the antagotiism of rival or opposed 
authorities akin in order or nature, but to the 
radical difference or essential incompatibility 
in character and kind of the authorities thea*- 
selves. Authority as organized, legal, defini- 
tive, judicially and officially infallible, em- 
I bodied in an episcopate or conclave or church, 
' is one thing, and the authority, personal, moral^ 
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religious, which Jesus claimed, is another thing 
altogether; and the very arguments which 
proved the former a violation of God's own 
order, prove the latter its highest expression 
or manifestation. I cannot allow, indeed, in 
Dr. Barry's sense of the word, that authority 
is " the basis of revealed religion." Revela- 
tion, but not authority, is the basis of all relig- 
ion. Without the presence and action of God 
in nature, through reason, and on man, I could 
not conceive religion as existing at all. That 
it exists anywhere is to me evidence that God 
has been active there, seeking man, as man 
has been seeking Him. Whatever truth is at 
any place or any moment found, comes from 
God, and reveals the God from whom it comes. 
But all His truth comes through persons, and 
the degree and quality of truth that so comes 
is the measure of the persons' authority. Be- 
lief is not grounded on authority, but authority 
is realized through belief. Jesus has authority 
over me because I believe in Hirt ; I do not 
believe in Him because of His authority. His 
words become authoritative through faith; 
faith does not come because His words are 
authoritative. His sovereignty is felt to be 
legitimate and absolute because His absolute 
truth is recognized; and to this recognition, 
authority, in the Roman sense, not only does 
not contribute, but is through and through op- 
posed. To believe in Christ because of the 
Church's decrees and determinations is to be- 
lieve in the Church, not in Christ, and to ac- 
cept its infallibility instead of His sovereignty. 
•The authority based on truth as believed and 
loved, is in harmony with reason ; the author- 
ity that claims to be the basis and infallible 
judge of truth, is contrary to it. 

It is impossible indeed, in the few pages 
here allowed me, to discuss these large ques- 
tions. Enough to say the Bible never was to 
Protestants an authority in a similar or even a 
kindred sense to that in which Rome was to 
Romanists. The difference comes out in its 
most manifest form in the so-called principle 
or doctrine of private judgment, which means 
that the Bible was, by its very nature, not a 
body of formal ex cathedrA determinations, but, 
as it were, the home and source of the material 
that was to be determined by the living Chris- 
tian spirit, as illumined and guided by the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God. To this position the 
exercise of the Reason was a necessity ; truth 
could be authoritative only as it was believed, 
and belief was possible only as the mind was 
convinced and satisfied. This does not mean 
that men must follow an argumentative process 
before they can believe, but it does mean that 
it is always their right and in certain cases 
may be their manifest duty so to do. In say- 
ing this we say that religion is truth, and has 
as truth nothing to fear from the freest exer- 
mse of the Reason, though much to fear from 



the partial or prejudiced or sluggish intellect ; 
that the only authority possible to it, or the 
persons who bring and realize it, is the sover- 
eignty that comes of its and their imperial and 
imperative truth. Such an attitude seems to 
me the only attitude that has living faith either 
in God or religion, either in Christ or His 
kingdom. If I read His mind aright. He 
would rather have His Church live face to face 
and contend hand to hand with the question- 
ing and critical Reason, than see it hedged 
round by the most peremptory and invulner- 
able infallibility. It is too wide and too com- 
prehensive to be so hedged m, for now, as of 
old, God does not leave Himself anywhere 
without a witness. His lines have gone out 
through all the earth, and His word to the end 
of the world. 

I wish it had been possible to end this paper 
here and thus. I have now, as before, studi- 
ously endeavored to speak of Cardinal New- 
man, even while profoundly differing from him 
and severely judging the philosophic prin- 
ciples on which he has based his special Cath- 
olic apologetic, with all the respect and even 
reverence due to his great age, great services, 
and eminent saintliness; but he has been 
pleased to adopt in this case a method and 
style of controversy that might well provoke, 
and even justify, speech of another sort. He 
is the best judge of the spirit and manner that 
in such circumstances most become him, but I 
cannot follow him into the postscript he ap- 
pended to his paper without a distinct and 
solemn protest. Passion, invective, and in- 
nuendo are things easily repaid in kind ; but 
if the original use of them were unworthy, any 
imitation were unworthier still. What has to 
be said in correction will be said in the plain- 
est possible way, in full remembrance that the 
person corrected is Cardinal Newman. 

He says: that I have "after all" selected 
for adverse notice (over and above the Apol^ 
gid) only " some clauses in an Oratorian and 
two sentences in an Oxford Sermon" (p. 
466). The facts are these : On the six pages 
which, in the May number of the ConUmporary 
Review are more specially devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Dr. Newman's position, there are 
twenty-four references to his works, the list 
incluaing the Apologia, The Grammar of As- 
sent, University Sermons, Discourses to Mixed 
Congregations, and the Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk. Each of these references seemed 
and seem to me necessary to the criticism. 

He says of the criticism on the Grammar of 
Assent, " not a shred of quotation is given to 
support this charge, not a single reference." 
True, so far as the selected sentences are con- 
cerned ; but on the preceding pages there are, 
bearing directly on the criticism and leadin|; 
up to it, nine references to the Grammar^ 
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. He says again : '' At the end of it, instead 
of such necessary proof, a sciuence is tacked 
on to/ it, which after some search I found, not 
in the essay on Assent, but in one of my ser- 
mons, written above thirty years before, taken. 
out of its context, and cut off from the note 
upon it which I had added in its Catholic edi- 
tion." At the botton of the page a reference 
to the sermons, in the Catholic edition too, is 
given, and a further reference for comparison 
to a remark by Mr. Lilly on the passage and 
its note. 

I feel humiliated at having to notice at the 
end of a grave discussion such things as these, 
but they were the weapons Cardinal Newman 
used, demanding and receiving notice only be- 
cause they were his. Worthier are the five in- 
stances of what he considers specific miscon- 
ception or misrepresentation ; but if, instead 
of attempting to rebut the criticisms of a man 
^* whose own opinions, to tell the truth," he 
had "not a dream of," he had done something 
to understand the critic and his criticism, even 
these charges would not have been made — at 
least, not in their present form. In no one of 
these five instances would I allow his construc- 
tion to be correct. It was in Dr. Newman's 
choice to intervene or not in this controversy, 
but it is not in his choice to be allowed, un- 
challenged, to intervene on false grounds. 
He has closed with one epilogue, I might re- 
tort with another ; but, instead, I will utter no 
word that would rebuke the feeling, which has 
never, amid all this severe and adverse criti- 
cism, died from my heart, of grateful reverence 
for John Henry Cardinal Newman. — A. M. 
Fairbairn, in The Contemporary Review. 



BULGARIA AND SERVIA. 

In the stirring history of the Soulh-Eastern 
peninsula during the present centuiy there 
have been few moments of deeper interest, 
few of a more doubtful outlook, than that at 
which I am writing. There have been times 
of more fearful interest ; say the lime when it 
hung in the balance whether Greece might not 
become a wilderness without inhabitant, or be 
peopled afresh by settlements of barbarians. 
Such dangers as that have passed by. Even 
the '* Great Powers," even the three so-called 
Imperial Powers, would hardly sit by and say 
that peace and order and equilibrium and the 
faith of treaties demanded another laying 
waste of Peloponn^sos by another Ibrahim. 
But we now look on and see a sight which, if 
less fearful in itself, is in some sort more 
grievous, and which at the first glance seems 
more disheartening, to all who have right and 
freedom at heart, than any wrong that has ever 
been done by the mere brute force of the bar- 



barian from the day of Kossovo to the day of 
Baiak. Two nations side by side, parts at 
least of two nations, have been set free from 
the yoke and have been called to a renewed 
national life after a bondage of ages. They 
have begun their new course ; they are advanc- 
ing towards an acknowledged place among the 
free and civilized states of Europe. They 
stand side by side in danger from the same 
enemies. They are threatened on the one 
hand by the old oppressor from whom they 
have been set free, and on the other hand, by 
the subtler, the far more dangerous, enemy 
who lies waiting in his den to pick up some 
profit, however base, out of any disturbance 
that he can stir up among his neighbors. 

Between two nations, kindred in speech and 
creed and history, two nations with the same 
griefs to look back upon, with the same hopes 
to look forward to, set free but yesterday from 
the same oppressor, threatened at every 
moment by the same dangers, we might, if 
anywhere, have looked for that friendly union 
without which neither people can hope to 
maintain its freedom or its being. We might 
have hoped that that one of the two nations 
whose freedom was the older and more thor- 
ough, that which had risen to the full rank of 
an European kingdom, might have looked with 
some kindliness on the neighbor which the 
mysterious will of what is strangely called 
" Eyrope " had condemned still to drag about 
with it some insulting traces of its former 
bondage. We might have looked to see the 
Servian kingdom take the Bulgarian principal- 
ity in hand, as an elder sister guiding a younger 
in the path on which she has herself learned 
to walk before her. We might have deemed 
that every Servian heart would have rejoiced 
when one of the purest and most peaceful of 
revolutions raised another branch of the same 
great race to a political level bearing to their 
own. What we see instead is a grievous sight 
indeed. Two parts of the same nation, yearn- 
ing for union but cruelly condemned to an 
unnatural partition, suddenly rise and bring 
about the union which is needful for the 
national life. 

If there ever was a national act, a righteous 
national act, it was the union of Northern 
and Southern Bulgaria. That a neighborin; 
despot, who lives only by the weakness an 
disunion of nations, should gnash his teeth at 
such a sight as this is indeed not wonderful. 
But wonderful it surely is that a free people, a 
kindred people, should see in the happy union 
of their brethren a wrong to themselves which 
can be washed out only in blood. The news 
of Bulgarian union — that is, the news of 
increased Slavonic strength — might indeed 
have sounded in Servian ears as a call to arms, 
but as a call to arms against the common 
enemy. The Turk, be it never forgotten, still 
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holds in bondage both Servian and Bulgarian 
soil : since " Europe " decreed the strange 
partition of the Bulgarian lands, his yoke has 
grown even heavier than before. We might 
have looked to see Servians and Bulgarians 
inarch side by side to the deliverance of their 
brethren so cruelly becrayed. Instead of this, 
we see Servians and Bulgarians in arms ; but 
it is in arms against each other. Without the 
shadow of a wrong done by Bulgarian to Ser- 
vian, simply because Bulgaria has wrought her 
own union, Servian troops have entered Bul- 
garian territory in arms, and shed the blood 
of its defenders. No greater or more unpro- 
voked wrong to an unoffending neighbor was 
ever wrought by Louis the Fourteenth or by 
either Buonaparte. And the defence is even 
more shameless than the act. The lowest 
doctrine of despots and diplomatists, the doc- 
trine that the well being of one nation is to be 
looked on as the damage of another, is taken 
into the mouth of a free people. We hear the 
jargon of "compensation " and " equilibrium." 
Because Bulgaria has become stronger, Servia 
is held to have become weaker ; and Servians 
and Bulgarians are to be slaughtered — slaugh- 
tered under the eyes of rejoicing enemies on 
cither side — to avenge the supposed damage 
done to Ser\'ia. To those who stand outside, 
it is hard to see how Servia lost by Bulgarian 
unity. But it is very easy to see that the 
mutual slaughter of Servian and Bulgarian, the 
abiding hatred between Servia and Bulgaria 
which is like to follow, is indeed a gain to the 
Austrian and the Turk. 

The facts of the case are very simple. At 
the opening of the war of independence which 
began in Herzegovina in 1S75, ^ large part of 
Servia already enjoyed practical independence ; 
it formed a principality, paying tribute to the 
Turk, but in other respects free. Bulgaria, a 
vague word, but by which I mean all those 
lands where the whole or the majority of the 
people is Bulgarian, was altogether in hopeless 
bondage to the Turk. Servia, like Montene- 
gro, joined in the war though with less success 
than Montenegro. Bulgaria, as all the world 
knows, became the special scene of the char- 
acteristic doings of the Turk, and was set 
free from his yoke by Russian deliverers. 
Then came the first treaty of San Stefano 
between Russia and the Turk, the treaty which 
created the famous " big Bulgaria.'' No one 
can doubt that it was too big. It undoubtedly 
took in some territory that was not Bulgarian, 
but Greek, perhaps also some territory that 
was not Bulgarian, but Servian. The San 
Stefano Treaty moreover had the great fault 
of doing nothing at all for Greece in any 
shape, and it strangely neglected Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the very lands in which the 
patriotic movement had begun. But its faults 
were cast into the shade by the monstrous 



arrangements of the Treaty of Berlin, the 
object of which seems to have been to secure 
the greatest unhappiness of the greatest num* 
ber. Its only good provisions, that ^iriiich 
suggested, rather that ordained, the deliverance 
of a part of enslaved Greece, were carefully 
worded so as to be capable of evasion. Xhey 
remained wholly unfulfilled till Mr. Gladstone 
took office ; they remain partly unfulfilled stilL 
But the provisions with regard to Bulg^axia, 
being designed for the discouragement of free- 
dom, were carefully carried out. The land 
delivered by Russia was split into three. Part 
was handed over to the absolute dominion of 
the Turk. Part became a tributary principal- 
ity, practically independent. Part, under the 
grotesque name of Eastern Roumelia — a name 
which would more naturally take in Constanti- 
nople — was pur into a state between bondage 
and freedom, a state which it seems is in 
diplomatic jargon called " administrative auton- 
omy.*' That is, it had a governor named by 
the Turk, but in its internal administration it 
has been nearly as free as the principality. 
For this threefold division, above all for the 
cruellest part of it, the thrusting back into 
utter bondage of men already set free, no rea- 
son can be given, except the natural dislike on 
the part of some who signed the Treaty to 
hear of the smallest advance on the part of 
right and freedom. The circumstances of the 
country, the wishes of its inhabitants, called 
for union ; but union is strength, and to help 
towards the strength of a free people, a Chris- 
tian, people, was the thing which some of 
those who signed the Treaty most wished to 
hinder. The body then which is strangely 
spoken of as " Europe " decreed that Bulgaria 
should be divided, and therefore weak. 
" Europe " had decreed the same in the case 
of Roumania, and the decree of '* Europe " 
had gone for very little. Instead of the di- 
vided lands of Wallachia and Moldavia, which 
" Europe " had decreed to keep asunder, there 
has been for several years the independent 
kingdom of Roumania. needing only a little 
enlargement to the north-west or north-east, 
whenever honest men get their own. What 
the Rouman people had done the Bulgarian 
people might do also, and Northern and 
Southern Bulgaria might be united as well as 
Wallachia and Moldavia. And one day, a few 
weeks back, came the good news that they 
were united, that Northern and Southern 
Bulgaria had come together under Prince 
Alexander by a peaceful rising. A brighter 
and more honorable day is not set down in the 
calendar of any people. 

Never was the conventional talk about for- 
eign intriguers and the like more thi^oughly 
out of place than when applied to such a 
movement as this. The Bulgarian people were 
suffering under a great wrong ; they deemed 
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that the time for undoing that wrong had 
come, and they undid it. That they should 
be reviled for so doing by despots and the 
tools of despots is no more than they must 
have looked for. That a free nation should 
stoop to take up the language of despots 
against them, this is indeed a blow hard to 
bear. Bulgaria united her divided members, 
and Servia, and even Greece, talks of " equili- 
brium" and "compensation." Now, if we 
had heard of a Servian march of deliverance 
into the Servian lands that are still in bond- 
age to the Turk, and if we had presently heard 
that the motives of that march of deliverance 
had been translated into the language of des- 
pots, we might perhaps have smiled. Those 
who might have to be spoken to would fail to 
understand such words as " nations " and " de- 
liverance." To them it might be expedient to 
speak according to their kind, and to talk of 
" equilibrium " and " compensation." So that 
the good work was done, it would matter little 
in what words it was spoken of. But before 
long another tale is heard ; the enslaved breth- 
ren are forgotten ; the Turk is left to work his 
will on them. And the sword which seemed 
to be whetting for the deliverance of the op- 
pressed is strangely hurled against fellow- 
workers in the same cause, whose single crime 
is to have wrought their own deliverance. 

Now happily no one believes that this great 
crime — for than an unjust war no crime is 
greater — is fairly to be laid to the charge of 
the Servian people. Between Servia and Bul- 
garia there are likely enough to be grudges, 
grudges such as are to be found among neigh- 
bors everywhere. Still it is hard to believe 
that the mass of the Servian people can really 
approve the action of their ruler, that they can 
go forth to the unprovoked slaughter of their 
brethren with the heart with which nine years 
back they went forth to their crusade against 
the barbarian. No; the war is no national 
war ; it is a war waged in the supposed inter- 
ests of a race or of a dynasty, a race and a 
dynasty who, it is to be hoped, have sealed 
their death-warrant by leading a misguided 
people on an errand of blood and shame. But 
no one believes that the moving power is to be 
found in a race or in a dynasty within the 
bounds of Servia. The real doer is to be 
looked for beyond the Save. It is the sleep- 
less enemy of South-Eastern freedom who, we 
may be sure, is the real doer of this unpro- 
voked breach of the peace of Europe, this 
shameless violation of the rights of nations. 
In a word, as ever happens when wrong can 
be done by deputy and the reward gathered in 
person, the guiding spirit in the present deed 
of unrighteousness is, beyond all doubt, the 
Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic chief of the 
House of Habsburg and Lorraine. 

It is not a new remark, but it is a remark 



which will bear making again, that the politi- 
cal language of the nineteenth century migia 
sometimes be improved in clearness and truth 
by falling back on the political language of the 
eighteenth. The odd fashion now in vogue 
of personifying nations and powers on the 
slightest occasions, a figure of speech which 
used to be kept for some poetical or rhetori- 
cal flourish, is a mere question of style as long 
as it is applied to national powers like Eng- 
land, France, or Italy. The Government of 
England, France, or Italy, presumably acts oti 
behalf of the English, French, or Italian na- 
tion ; if at any time it fails to do so, it is the 
fault of the nation itself. To talk therefore of 
the action of England, France, or Italy, does 
no harm ; it leads to no misunderstanding of 
facts. But to talk in the same way of " Aus- 
tria " or ** Turkey " as personified beings, held 
to do whatever their rulers do, does lead to 
misunderstanding of facts. It leads to the im- 
pression, perhaps the quite unconscious im- 
pression, that the acts spoken of are the actfi 
of a nation, like the acts of England, France, 
or Italy. The older forms of speech gave no 
opening for any such misconception. Men 
used to speak, not of " Turkey," but of " the 
Turk," "the Grand Turk," "the Grand Seign- 
ior," some phrase which eflPectually marked 
off the infidel intruder from all European na- 
tions and their rulers. They spoke too al- 
ways of the " House of Austria " or " the 
House of Habsburg," a formula which still 
more happily brought out the facts of the case. 
In using it men were never likely to forget that 
they were not speaking of a nation. The "in- 
terests of the House of Habsburg," the** pol- 
icy of the House of Habsburg," was, on the 
face of it, the interest, the policy, not of a peo- " 
pie, but simply of a family. If we kept to that 
formula, we should not be likely to forget that, 
when we speak of the six great powers of Eu- 
rope, one of them is of a different nature from 
the others, that, while five of them are nations, 
the sixth is a mere family estate. The inter- 
est, the policy, of any of the other powers 
may be selfish, but it need not be so ; some- 
times it has not been so. 

Take the one power which even in these days 
keeps a despotic government, the power where 
the people have no constitutional voice, where 
the influence of the people on the rulers caw 
only be indirect. The Russian war of 187)!, 
the crusade of the Russian people against thel ' 
oppressor of their brethren, was a popular 
movement as true and as generous as any that 
history records. But where there is no nation, 
only a confused iumble of scraps of nations 
each to be played; off against some other as 
may be convenient for the common enemy, no 
national voice ever can be heard. The policy, 
the interest, not of the harmless German duchy 
to which the name of Austria strictly belongs, • 
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not of the unnatural heaping together of terri- 
tories to which the name is vulgarly applied, 
but the policy, the interest, of the House of 
Austria or of Habsburg, the mere interest of a 
family seeking nothing but to enlarge its fam- 
ily estate, is in its own nature selfish, and can- 
not be otherwise. Such a power lives simply 
by the weakness and disunion of nations ; 
anything which unites a nation, or in any other 
way strengthens a nation, is simply the setting 
of an example which may be inconvenient to 
the interests of the House, which may tend to 
the lessening of its family estate. If a frag- 
ment of a nation which is still under the Turk 
may unite itself to the independent fragment 
of the same nation, it may come into the head 
of some fragment of some other nation that is 
under the Austrian to unite itself in the like 
sort to the independent fragment of the same 
nation. 

In one part of the family estate the thing 
has been done. Some of us can remember 
when to all grave and respectable politicians 
it seemed as thoroughly a part of the eternal 
fitness of things that the House of Austria 
should rule in Milan and Venice as it now 
seems to the same class that the same house 
should rule in Cattaro and Ragusa. Out of 
Milan and Venice the House of Austria has 
been scourged amid the rejoicings of man- 
kind ; and the House of Austria itself knows, 
if others have forgotten, that a day may come 
when right shall have the upper hand on the 
eastern side o( Hadria as well as on the west- 
ern. 

With such an example within recent mem- 
ory, it is no wonder if the House and its chief 
look with a jealousy to which ordinary national 
enmity is as nothing on every movement tow- 
ards freedom or union on the part of any en- 
slaved or divided people. Every step taken 
on behalf of national rights is a blow struck 
at the ascendency of a house which lives only 
b^ the trampling under foot of all national 
rights. We thus fully understand the rage of 
Francis Joseph and his Minister at the dan- 
gerous precedent of Bulgarian union, and the 
unkingly scoldings of the Bulgarian patriots 
which came forth from the Imperial, Royal, 
and Apostolic mouth. The Bulgarians were 
soundly rated for breach of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, disobedience to the will of Europe, all the 
stock phrases which come so readily to the 
lips of oppressors when they are threatened 
by action on the part of the oppressed. To 
any one who is not blinded by the fallacies of 
diplomatists it is plain that the Bulgarians 
have broken nothing and disobeyed nothing. 
They have not broken the Treaty of Berlin, 
for they never consented to it. They simply 
submitted to its unrighteous provisions under 
dread of overwhelming force. As for " diso- 
bedience," "will of Europe,'' and all that kind 



of talk, it is not very wonderful if despots and 
their ministers easily come to say, ** We are 
they that ought to speak : who is lord over 
us ? " They niay even come to think that there 
is something of moral authority in anything 
that they choose to ordain, and that some real 
blame attaches to those who go against their 
orders. 

Yet it is hard to see that the right by which 
six of the powers of Europe take on them- 
selves to dictate to the rest is anything but the 
mere right of the stronger. They do it simply 
because they are able to do it. They have no 
commission from other nations to act in their 
place ; the other nations obey simply because 
it is prudent to obey. A single small power 
will commonly act unwisely if it defies the will 
of six great powers ; it should at least care- 
fully count the cost before it runs such a risk. 
But that is all ; it is simply a question of pru- 
dence ; there is no moral obligation on the 
part of the weak to obey the strong simply be- 
cause they are strong. And that breach of 
treaty, simply as breach of treaty, does not 
greatly offend the Apostolic mind is plain on 
a moment's thought. The Turk is, beyond 
all doubt, bound by the Berlin Treaty ; for 
he has signed it. But, if he has signed it, 
he has also shamelessly broken it. He prom- 
ised by the Berlin Treaty to give to the other 
Christian lands under his rule institutions of 
the same kind as those which the Treaty gave 
to the so-called Eastern Roumelia. That 
promise the Turk has not kept. Instead of 
granting free institutions or reforms of any 
kind, he has simply turned on scorpions in- 
stead of whips ; the anarchy and oppression 
of Macedonia has, since the Treaty, been 
greater than ever. But not a word comes 
from the Apostolic mouth to rebuke the Turk 
for his breach of treaty. For his breach, of 
treaty, his disobedience to the bidding of 
" Europe," tends to the common interest, to the 
great object of the weakening of nations. It 
is only when a free people act for themselves 
that breach of treaty is denounced, and that 
on the part of a people on whom the treaty is 
in no way binding. 

As far as we have gone yet, the open action 
of the head of the House of Austria has not 
gone beyond scolding. The time for filching 
has not yet come. But when the " Areopagus 
of Europe " and the head of the House of 
Austria come to speak their minds, the power 
which filched Spizza, that wretched little haven, 
from Montenegro in 1878, will doubtless find 
some paltry scrap of territory which may be 
found convenient to round off some corner or 
other of the family estate. The House of 
Austria never throws any part of the world into 
confusion without some object. It is sure to 
go off with some little matter of gain, some 
halfpenny picked from the pocket of a poor 
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neighbor, as the reward of its labors. The 
House indeed may have its eye on something 
much greater than Spizza. No one, 1 pre- 
sume, doubts that, when the Servian army, 
which simple-minded folk thought was called 
forth to deliver Servians from the Turk, sud- 
denly turned in another direction to slaughter 
Bulgarians, it was done at Imperial, Royal, 
and Apostolic bidding. For nothing could be 
less suited to Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic 
interests than the extension of freedom to a 
people who might help to bar the extension of 
the family estate to the iEgean. And nothing 
could better suit those interests than to chas- 
tise the breakers of the sacred Treaty, the de- 
spisers of the bidding of Europe, to chastise 
them too by the hand of another, with the 
comforting thought that, whether Servian 
slaughtered Bulgarian or Bulgarian slaughtered 
Servian, some free people would be weakened. 
It b this kind of policy with which we have to 
reckon as long as the mere interests of a par- 
ticular family are allowed to take their place in 
European councils alongside of what may be 
at least presumed to be the interests of nations. 
The Turk himself is in some sort more worthy 
of respect ; he is at least an open enemy on 
equal terms ; he does represent a people and a 
creed; we can hardly fancy the heir of Oth- 
man stooping to filch Spizza. And beyond all 
doubt the Turk is at this moment the less dan- 
gerous of the two ; there is little fear of his 
advance, while the subtle advance of the Aus- 
trian is to be feared at every moment, in every 
quarter, and in every shape. What if Servia, 
the tool, is destined for perhaps a speedier 
blow than Bulgaria the victim ? It might pos- 
sibly be convenient to take advantage of some 
movement against a defeated Servian king, 
and to declare the presence of the Apostolic 
armies to be no less needful in Servia than in 
Bosnia. Or it might be possible to bribe free 
Italy with some small act of liberation on her 
own border into joining with the despots in 
agreeing to some far wider acts of annexation 
on some other border. The shifts and devices 
of a power bent on personal aggrandizement, 
and unchecked by the voice of an united peo- 
ple, do in truth know no end. 

It is time that the real danger of South-East- 
cm Europe, and thereby of all Europe, should 
be fully understood. It is time that men 
should stop and think what the phrase so glibly 
used about "going to Salonica*' really means. 
Anyhow it is cheering to see that the strange 
influence which the great Austrian imposture 
has latterly held over men's minds seems at 
last to be giving way. English newspapers, 
not commonly in the habit of dealing over- 
boldly with established powers, are beginning 
to speak out, and to denounce a crooked and 
bloody policy as it deserves. We seem to be 
eoming back to the healthier feelings of 1848, 



of 1859, and of 1866. And it is more cheer- 
ing still when we see the heads of both politi- 
cal parties in England speaking of the Bulga- 
rian movement in a tone very different from 
that of Francis Joseph and his Count Kalnoky. 
Lord Salisbury has much to wipe out, for he 
signed the Berlin Treaty; but he may wipe 
out a good deal by acting according to his 
hitherto spoken words, and by letting the in- 
fluence of England be thrown this time into 
the scale of right. It will be glad tidings of 
great joy if we hear the voice of the nation of 
Great Britain given on the opposite side to the 
voice of the House of Austria. And by being 
given on the opposite side to the voice of the 
House of Austria, it will be very far from be- 
ing given on the opposite side to the voice of 
not a fevy of the subjects of the House of Aus- 
tria. The head of that House, reviler of the 
Bulgarians, calls himself, among other things, 
King of Bohemia. But when Bulgarian stu- 
dents in his Bohemian capital go to join the 
cause that he reviles, it is not with re vi lings 
but with blessings that the people of Bohemia 
send forth the helpers in a cause which their 
still uncrowned master so bitterly denounces. 

While the Austrian objects are plain enough, 
those of the Russian Tzar are more puzzling. 
His strange personal treatment of the Prince 
of Bulgaria looks more like a passing fit of ill- 
temper than the outcome of any deliberate pol- 
icy. No doubt the exercise of an independent 
will by a small people and their prince is no 
more likely to be acceptable to a Russian than 
to an Austrian despot. But then the Russian 
despot has a people behind him, a people 
whose voice sometimes makes itself heard, a 
people capable of high resolve' and generous 
self-devotion. Men like Kire6ff and Skobeleff 
have assuredly not died out among the coun- 
trymen of Kire^ff and Skobeleff. What the ac- 
tion of the House of Austria must be we know 
already ; to the possible action of Russia we 
look, not without misgivmgs, but not without 
hope. 

Another element not to be forgotten is the 
way in which the public action of Servia may 
be looked on by the Servian people themselves. 
When the sword is once drawn, it is very hard 
to stop a war, however unrighteous, however 
impolitic; still no one can doubt that on the 
part of Servia this war is no war of the people, 
but simply a war of the King and his master. 
But King Milan should remember that, to say 
nothing of the possible schemes of his master, 
he is hardly in a position to play tricks with his 
people. There are other claimants of his 
crown ; there are worthier representatives of 
the headship of his nation. The old memories 
of Servian greatness, the thoughts of the days 
when Servia was indeed a power in the world, 
hardly gather round the House of Obrfsnovitch. 
They rather gather round the unconquered 
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principality where in the darkest days one frag- 
ment of the Servian folk still kept its freedom. 
They rather gather round the noble prince 
who, alone among living European sovereigns, 
has, like Godfrey or Saint Lewis, met the infi- 
del in battle face to face. For the true. King 
of Men, at whose words the swords of a free 
people are ready to flash in a righteous cause, 
as we do not go to Francis Joseph of Vienna, 
neither do we go to Milan of Belgrade ; we do 
go to Nicolas of Jzetinje. 

There is yet another nation to be dealt with. 
Greece has made it plain that she too will have 
a word in the matter. If there is an enslaved 
Servia and an enslaved Bulgaria, there is an 
enslaved Greece no less. Crete, which the 
Berlin Treaty thrust back into bondage as 
the reward of her gallant struggles ; Joannina, 
with freedom twice promised and twice 
snatched from its grasp ; those of the islands 
of the iEgean which are still left under the 
yoke ; here are wrongs which cannot forever 
remain unredressed. The general prospects 
of Greece on the side of Albania are far too 
wide a subject to be dealt with here, but in 
any case there are the Greek lands of Epeiros 
to be set free. On the side of Bulgaria the 
question is simpler. What is needed is for two 
nations which have been rivals for twelve hun- 
dred years, which have had even in recent 
times grudges against one another which are 
not imaginary, to make the effort of getting 
over their differences in the face of a common 
enemy, and of submitting their claims to the 
judgment of an impartial arbitrator, if such an 
arbitrator can be found. Nothing can be 
plainer than that the land which is somewhat 
vaguely called Macedonia is neither wholly 
Greek nor wholly Bulgarian, and that to assign 
it as a whole to either Greece or Bulgaria 
would.be to do a wrong to the other nation. 
It is equally clear that neither Greece nor Bul- 
garia can be trusted, any more than any other 
Bation or any other man, to be judge in its 
own cause. Let us hope that neither nation 
will ever commit the crime and folly of draw- 
ing the sword against the other. For Greek 
and Bulgarian, the countrymen of Basil and 
the countr}'men of Samuel, to march side by 
side against the Turk would indeed be a sight 
to stir the heart. The only question is whether 
the danger from the other side is not so far 
more pressing that even the Turk may not be 
endured for a moment. The yoke of Othman 
will at least be easier to throw off than the 
yoke of Habsburg. But in no case let any 
people of South-Eastern Christendom shed the 
blood of his fellow in the sight of either enemy 
and to the profit of either enemy. An useful 
field, perhaps for what calls itself ** Europe," 
perhaps for some tribunal more likely to do jus- 
tice, would be found in the work of drawing a 
fair boundary-line between two nations, either 



of which, by the common law of human nature, 
is certain to claim more than its just right. 

We know not what a day may bring forth. 
But as yet the armed intrigue of Milan and 
Milan's master seems, as a military enterprise, 
to have wholly failed ; the people of Samuel 
have stood their ground against unprovoked 
aggression with an energy worthy of Samuel 
himself. Their foreign prince has shown him- 
self worthy of the crown that his people gave 
him. And yet the base plot has done its worfc. 
The liberating revolution is in some sort al- 
ready undone. The Turk has found oppor- 
tunity to meddle, to speak of the liberated land 
as his. Prince Alexander is said to have 
thrown himself on the will of the Sultan, and 
to have promised to withdraw from the land 
whose people have called him to be their deliv- 
erer. It is for the national powers of Europe, 
for England, for France, for Italy — if she can 
rise above momentary temptations ; for Russia 
— if she can again speak with the voice of her 
people — to undo this wrong, and to take care 
that the purest revolution of our times shall 
not be made a dead letter simply to satisfy the 
malignity of jealous despots. And it is for 
the third nation of the peninsula to take warn- 
ing, and to eschew the example of a sister na- 
tion which has been beguiled into such deadlj 
error. In the greatest day of the elder Greece, 
many an old wrong was forgotten when Athens 
and Sparta and Corinth and Aigina went forth 
together to save Hellas from the Mede. The 
like must be done again. " Pax in terris ho- 
minibus bonae voluntatis ;" but every free na- 
tion must stand ready for war, whenever war 
cannot be escaped, against the enemies of 
peace and oppressors of mankind. — Edward 
A. Freeman, in The Contemporary Review, 



SUPERFINE ENGLISH. 

It is the Nemesis of pedantry to be alwa3rs 
wrong. Your true prig of a pedant goes im- 
mensely out of his way to be vastly more 
correct than other people, and succeeds in the 
end in being vastly more ungrammatical, or 
vastly more illogical, or both at once. The 
common pronunciation, the common idiom, 
the common meaning attached to a word, are 
not nearly good enough or fine enough for 
him : he must try to get at the original sound, 
at the strict construction, at the true sense, 
and he always manage^ to blunder upon some- 
thing far worse than the slight error, if error it 
be, which he attempts to avoid in his superfine 
correctness. There are people so fastidious 
that instead of saying camelia^ the form practi- 
cally sanctified by usage and by Dumas Fils 
(for even Dumas Fils can sanctify), they must 
needs say camella^ a monstrous hybrid, the 
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true but now somewhat pedantic Latin name 
being really camellia. There are people so 
learned that instead of talking about Alfred 
the Great like all the rest of us, they must 
needs talk about j€,lfred^ and then pronounce 
the word as though the first half of it had 
something or other to do with eels, whereas 
the true Anglo-Saxon sound thus clumsily ex- 
pressed is simply and solely the common Al- 
fred. There are people so grammatical that 
they must needs dispute against their oppo- 
nent instead of disputing with him, in com- 
plete ignorance of the fact that the word with 
itself means against in the early forms of the 
English language, and still retains that mean- 
ing even now in withstand^ withhold^ withdraw^ 
and half-a-dozen other familiar expressions. 
To such good people one is tempted to answer, 
in the words of Dr. Parr to the inquirer who 
asked that great scholar whether the right 
pronunciation was Samatia or Samareia^ " You 
may thay Thamareia if you like, but Thamaria 
ith quite good enough for me." 

The fact is, your genuine pedant falls per- 
petually into the immense mistake of suppos- 
ing that one man's individual reason is going 
to lead him far more right than the sound 
instinct of a whole nation. Half-educated 
people, like national schoolmasters and prin- 
ters* readers, are especially liable to become 
the victims of this supreme delusion. They 
have their views on propriety of speech. 
They are always correcting other people's 
good sound idiomatic English into conformity 
with their own half-educated idea of extreme 
accuracy. A complete collection of the que- 
ries and alterations made in manuscript or 
proof by the printer's readers would form a 
beautiful and unique museum of blankly mis- 
taken superfine English. " Under the circum- 
stances " is never good enough for the prin- 
ters' reader : he wants to turn it into " in the 
circumstances " — a pallid, flabby, meaningless 
platitude, which emasculates that sound and 
sensible popular idiom of all its original force 
and virility. To do a thing " in the circum- 
stances " is simply to do it : you couldn't 
possibly do it out of the circumstances; the 
phrase becomes absurdly pleonastic — a base 
tag of feeble and utterly insignificant verbiage, 
like Eliza Jane's " of course," and " in the 
manner of speaking." To do a thing ** under 
the circumstances " is to do it under stress of 
certain conditions; to do it in view of all the 
related facts ; in short, to act as the circum- 
stances compel you, " Under " in this sense 
has a genuine idiomatic meaning, either in 
English or Latin ; it implies that your action 
is subject to the circumstances, exactly as 
when we say " under pain of death," " under 
stress of weather," " under these conditions." 
The common sense of the English people has 
hit instinctively upon the right and expressive 



idiom ; the individual genius of the printer's 
reader — fired with the proud ambition of set- 
ting right fifty generations of erring English- 
men — blunders straightway into a foolish and 
pedantic grammatical nicety, which just de- 
prives the whole phrase of its neat and idio- 
matic underlying meaning. 

Take once more the famous crux of the 
" Two First Chapters," over which whole hol- 
ocausts (I say whole holocausts advisedly) of 
superfine critics have long immolated them- 
selves all in vain. The English people, with 
solid sense, will still go on talking correctly 
about the two first chapters till the final advent 
of Macaulay's New Zealander. For they don't 
mean the First Two, as opposed to the Second 
Two, and the Third Two, and so forth ad 
infinitum^ as the superfine critic would make 
us believe ; they haven't mentally divided all 
the chapters of the book and all the objects of 
the universe into regular pairs, two by two, 
like the unclean animals when they went into 
the Ark ; they mean merely to distinguish the 
Two First from the Third, and Fourth, and 
Fifth, and all subsequent chapters whatsoever. 
In the crucial instance of the " Two First 
Norman kings," we get the full absurdity of 
the superfine principle well. displayed. There 
were altogether only three Norman kings (no, 
dear critic, I have not forgotten Stephen), 
therefore the First Two cannot possibly be 
contrasted with the Second Two ; they can be 
contrasted with the Third alone. " But," says 
the prying pedant, " there couldn't conceiv- 
ably be two firsts ; there was one first and one 
second." Nonsense 1 IVe can have fifty 
firsts, if the sovereign people so wills it. 
There were two who came first, and a third 
who came after them. The genius of the lan- 
guage has settled the question for us long ago, 
and has settled it a great deal more accurately, 
too, than the genius of the national school- 
master could ever hope to do. 

But it is not only national schoolmasters 
who want to impose upon the free and untram- 
melled English language these petty home- 
made cobbler emendations. Great scholars 
themselves often descend to the level of Smel- 
fungus and Martinus Scriblerus ; they try to 
force the infinite energies of a living and 
active tongue through their own special half- 
inch ring, like the stones employed for macad- 
amizing the highways. A modern historian — 
the most phenomenally bad writer among 
great authors of the present generation — has 
lately given us some strange examples of this 
superfine critical tendency. He objects, for 
example, to the phrase " to decimate," as ap- 
plied to the ravages of disease or warfare. 
As every English writer and speaker uses this 
phrase, it means simply and solely exactly 
what it says — to reduce by killing on the aver- 
age about every tenth man. Nobody, prob- 
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ably, except this good historian, ever employed 
a word of such transparent etymology in any 
other than this purely etymological sense. 
From the very first, it meant that and nothing 
else. In its ordinary military signification, it 
was applied to the system of selecting every 
tenth man for punishment after a general 
mutiny. But it may just as well mean taking 
every tenth man in any other way, as by fever 
or rifle-shot ; and it does mean that in ordinary 
English. Yet about such a very simple and 
transparent meaning there must needs be hag- 
gling and mystification : " This misuse of the 
word * decimate,' though it has sometimes 
made its way into the pages of really good 
writers, is one of the very worst cases of the 
abuse of language." Who has abused or mis- 
used the word.? Nobody, so far as I know, 
except the critic. This is worse than Jed- 
burgh justice. Our superfine author first im- 
putes to people that they don't mean what 
they plainly say, and then finds fault with 
them for saying what they did without mean- 
ing it. Especially does his righteous wrath 
burn bright against the collocation, " literally 
decimated." I plead guilty myself to having 
frequently applied this p)eccant phrase, in 
newspaper leaders, to armies iir action, and I 
am perfectly certain that I always meant by it 
just what I said, that the bullets selected for 
punishment on the average one-lenth of the 
entire body. It never occurred to me that 
even a microscopic critic could misunderstand 
so plain an expression. Yet even when one 
uses " to decimate " metaphorically, in the 
rough sense of to punish severely, or to de- 
;5troy a very large proportion, there is surely 
nothing very wrong or out-of-the-way in the 
usage. Slight exaggeration and slight meton- 
omy are familiar factors in the genesis of 
vocabulary. 

And this leads us on to a second habit of 
the microscopic critic, which I venture to de- 
scribe as the Etymological Fallacy. Your 
critic happens to know well some one partic- 
ular language, let us say Greek or Latin ; and 
so far as the words derived from that language 
are concerned (and so far only) he insists upon 
every word being rigidly applied in its strict 
original etymological meaning. He makes no 
allowance for the natural and beautiful growth 
of metaphor, and the transference of significa- 
tion, which must necessarily affect the usage 
of all words in the course of time ; he is aware 
that the root of " mutual " in Latin implies re- 
ciprocal, action, and so he objects to the harm- 
less English colloquial expression " Our Mu- 
tual Friend," which the genius of Dickens has 
stamped so indelibly upon the English lan- 
guage that all the ink of all the pedants will 
never suffice to wash out the hall-mark. I use 
the mixed metaphor quite intentionally, be- 



cause it exactly expresses the utter hopek 
ness of the efforts of banded pedantry. 

Just above, for example, I happened to re- 
mark that the historian I have in my mind 
was the most " phenomenally " bad writer 
among great authors of the present generation. 
If his eye should ever chance to light upon 
these humble and deferential strictures, I re- 
joice to figure to myself the gleam of Homeric 
battle-joy with which it will pounce down in 
mingled delight and fury upon that hazardous 
adverb. A " phenomenon," our censor morufn 
et verborum will cry passionately, is an " ap- 
pearance " — an object presented to the senses, 
a thing visible, the opposite of a '* noiimenon," 
and so forth, and so forth, with his usual lucid 
amplification. Exactly; that is its restricted 
technical and philosophical sense ; and when 
we are writing about Greek philosophy or about 
the theory of perception we ought, of course, so 
to employ it. But even this is a slight devia- 
tion from the original meaning of the word 
phenomenon ; the verb from which it is de- 
rived applies strictly speaking to the sense of 
sight only, whereas the philosophic phenome- 
non is the object as such, by whatever sense cog- 
nized, even in the crucial instance of a blind 
man. In modern colloquial English, however, 
the word phenomenon has had its meaning fur- 
ther altered to imply a strange, remarkable, or 
unusual phenomenon ; of course because at 
first those adjectives were habitually prefixed 
to it in newspaper paragraphs about the big 
gooseberry, the meteoric stone, the great sea- 
serpent, or the calf with five legs, until at last 
to the popular intelligence the strangeness and 
the phenomenon became indissolubly linked 
together by association in a single idea. Very 
well then : nowadays, whether we approve of 
it or whether we don't, the word phenomenon 
means in plain English a remarkable event or 
appearance — in short, a regular phenomenon 
— and the adjective " phenomenal," derived 
from it in this sense, means passing strange or 
out of the ordinar)' course of nature. The In- 
fant Phenomenon has made its mark on the 
literature of the country. If you don't like the 
word, you have always the usual alternative of 
lumping it ; but that, as a matter of fact, is the 
sense that phenomenon actually bears in our 
modern language. 

Of course, the word in question didn't origi- 
nally mean anything of the sort. No, but all 
words in time change their meanings by just 
such slight gradations of usage, and one has 
only got to look in any dictionary to find ten 
thousand words now in use whose present 
sense is quite as remote from their etymologi- 
cal signification. And when a certain point of 
currency has once been attained by any word 
in any sense, it becomes rank pedantry to pro- 
test any longer against the common usage. 
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Did not our good friend Horace long ago tell 
us that custom is the sole guide to correct 
speaking ? For an excellent example of such 
pedantry pushed to an extreme, look at the 
dogmatic objection which some people feel 
towards speaking of London as the metropolis, 
or even towards using the ordinary phrases 
*• Metropolitan Police," " Metropolitan Board 
of Works," and so forth. According to these 
double extra-refined purists, Canterbury is 
really the metropolis of Southern England. 
And why? Because in later ecclesiastical 
Latin the Greek word metropolis meant the 
mother-city from whose bishopric other bish- 
oprics derived their origin. But if we are 
going to be so very classical and Hellenic as 
this, we might respond that by a still older 
Greek usage metropolis means the mother- 
state of a colony, and so that neither Canter- 
bury nor London but Sleswick-Holstein is the 
original and only genuine metropolis of Eng- 
land. Is not this the very midsummer mad- 
ness of purist affectation ? The English lan- 
guage is the English language; and in that 
language metropolis by long prescription 
means the chief city or capital of a country. 
Metropolitan, by Act of Parliament, has a cer- 
tain definite relation to the London district; 
and as Pym well said, " There have none gone 
about to break Parliaments, but in the end 
Parliaments have broken them." Even so, 
the people are stronger than any person. 

For the truth is it is quite useless for any one 
man to set himself up single-handed against 
the irresistible march of nations. Languages 
grow and are not made , they are the outcome 
of deep-seated popular forces, and the mean- 
ings which the people impose upon words are 
the meanings they have got to bear in the 
long run, whether the pedants like it or no. 
(The microscopic critic corrects, "or not." 
He hasn't the soul of grammar within him to 
tell him that the other is far the more graphic 
and vivid expression of the two.) Professor 
This and Professor That may protest as long 
as they like against the phrases which all the 
well-bred and well-educated people of their 
time habitually use ; but the protest will surely 
die with them, and in the next generation the 
abomination against which they raised their 
hands in horror will be included by Professor 
Epigonus, their accredited successor, in his 
new great etymological dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language. Did not Swift consider mob 
slangy and vulgar, and did not Samuel Rogers 
stoutly declare that while " cdntemplate " was 
bad enough, " bilcony " fairly made him sick ? 
The poor gentleman was himself accustomed 
to conUmflatc nature with the accent on the 
second syllable, and to employ balcony as a 
rhyme to pony in his familiar verse. And that 
was only thirty years ago I Abdiel of " cor- 
rect " pronunciation, if he had lived to the 



present day he might have been stared at for 
talking still of his balcdny, as people are now 
for being greatly obleeged or for possessing 
very remarkable trays of character. 

"But there are some popular misuses of 
words which are really and truly dependent 
upon pure blundering." Yes, of course, and if 
possible it may perhaps be worth while to nip 
these in the bud before they have expanded 
into full-blown flowers of English rhetoric. 
For example, there is the poor much-abused 
verb to predicate. In its logical use, " 10 pred- 
icate " bears a very distinct and definite mean- 
ing, to which it would be highly desirable uni- 
versally to confine it — if it were feasible. But, 
unfortunately, these matters lie outside the 
power of either the pedant or the scholar; 
they fall within the province of the people 
alone. Now the people, as represented by the 
newspaper leader-writer — in nine cases out of 
ten a University man — have decided that to 
predicate and to predict mean pretty much the 
same thing, and have determined* accord- 
ingly, with utter recklessness of etymological 
correctness, to predicate a British victory in 
Africa, or a fine day for the races on Wednes- 
day. I won't deny that to the classical and 
logical ear this is trying; and for my own part, 
as long as there is anybody left who cares to 
fight for the old sense in this matter, I enroll 
myself fearlessly under the conservative ban- 
ner. But I don't believe we shall do much 
good by it in the end; at best, we shall only 
prolong the life of " to predicate " (in the logi- 
cal sense) for a single generation. We are 
nursing a hopeless patient. Our children will 
be brought up predicating all sorts of woes or 
joys for the future in the most reckless fash- 
ion, and will laugh at us for old fogeys when 
we venture to express our moribund disappro- 
bation. It is no use putting ourselves straight 
in the path of a revolution. Tiie revolution 
will roll calmly over us, and leave us crushed 
as flat behind it as the mild Hindoo beneath 
the car of Juggernaut. " So much <he worse 
for the coo." Mrs. Partington was a very 
noble-minded woman, but she didn't succeed 
in expelling the Atlantic. It was grand of 
Ajax to defy the lightning, but the lightning 
probably took the defiance out of him with 
great promptitude. 

The car of Juggernaut reminds one of an- 
other form of superfine nicety, which consists 
in transliterating very outlandish foreign 
names in English with a grotesque affectation 
of Puritan precision. In our newspapers now- 
adays the great idol of Orissa just alluded to is 
called Jaganith. The Orientalists are indeed 
the worst of offenders in this direction — and 
verily they have their reward. The moment 
we see in an article in the Athetutum, or the 
Saturday^ the mysterious forms of A'ali ben 
Sa'adi, or Sanskrit texts, or Muhkmmadan 
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law, or otl^r pretty words where the full stops 
^^ on top of the letters or underneath them, 
instead of at the side, and the commas are 
playfully interspersed among the meandering 
syllables, we know at once that that is an ar- 
ticle intended to be skipped, and we skip it 
accordingly with great unanimity. Dr. W. W. 
Hunter, the bHe noire of the old Indian civil- 
ian, is a mighty reformer in this respect. He 
would have us spell Meerut Mirathy and Kur- 
rachee, Kardchu Now, this sort of purism is 
all very well in technical literature and in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society : no- 
body (except the experts) ever reads them, and 
so the barbarous jargon of the superfine ped- 
ants does nobody any serious harm there. 
But when it comes to poisoning the mind of 
youth with Kwong-fu-tzi instead of the familiar 
Confucius, turning the Great Mogul of our in- 
nocent boyhood into an unpronounceable 
Mughal^ and disfiguring the delightful advent- 
ures of Haroun-al-Rashid by a pedantic pep- 
pering of his name with assorted dots, commas, 
and accents, we all feel that accuracy itself, 
precious as it doubtless is, may yet be pur- 
chased at too great a cost. What possible 
good can it do to sprinkle the Arabian Nights 
with somebody's impracticable system of 
transliterating Arabic, with the sole result that 
ngenuous youth will be deterred at first sight 
jy the unfamiliar appearance of the One-eyed 
Calender in his new dress, and give to the hid- 
eous hash of consonants and vowels some 
sound far. more unlike the original Arabic 
than even the first crude attempt of the early 
translators } 

The fact which all these good people seem 
to forget is simply this, that English is a dis- 
tinct and separate language, and that no 
Englishman — not even a pedant — can be im- 
partially versed in Greek and Sanskrit, Cree 
and Objibway, Hittite and Assyrian, Chinese 
and Hottentot, Welsh and Gaelic, all together. 
Life is short, and Cardinal Mezzofanti left no 
issue. Greek and Latin, French and German, 
are quite as much as most of us find time to 
cram into the threescore years and ten of 
kaman existence according to the Psalmist. 
And indeed, we have all seen how this modern 
transliterating craze first set in from small 
beginnings. It was the Hellenists who started 
it ; they thought it fine to talk about Thuky- 
dides. This was such a brilliant success for 
the man who originated the mania that some 
body else bethought him of capping it by 
writing Thukydid^s. Once the ball was thus 
set rolling, we went rapidly through all the 
variations of Thoukydidfis and Thoukudid^s, 
of -^schylus, Aischylus, Aischulus, and Ais- 
chulos, which latter monstrosity I have actually 
seen in printer's ink^ staining the virgin purity 
of good white paper. 

The Hellenists having thus achieved 9 



noble revolution, the Anglo-Saxons next pre- 
pared to have an innings. They discarded 
the beautiful and immoral Elfrida of our an- 
vexed schooldays in favor of a colorless and 
unpronounceable yElfthryth ; they " threw 
back " (as the Darwinians say) from Lady Godi- 
va to the terrific Godgifu ; and they reverted 
from Awdrey, short for Etheldreda, to the primi- 
tive barbarism of an East Anglian yEtkeltkryfA. 
I don't deny that our early English ancestor!^ 
themselves were bold enough and linguist.*- 
enough to use undismayed these fearsonnt 
compounds of discordant consonants : anc 
what is more, after paying due heed to the 
minute instructions of Mr. Ellis and Mr. Swee 
— arcades amba — I even know how to pro 
nounce them myself with tolerable correctness, 
because I happen to be personally interested 
in Athels and Ethels, fiut I don't expect 
other people to share my hobby ; and I do 
maintain that the proper place for such strange 
and un-English-looking words is in technical 
literature, that they are of use to the Anglo- 
Saxon scholar alone, and that they merely 
tend to deter, dismay, mislead, and dis- 
gust the average modern English reader. 
And when it comes to Pali and Coptic, to 
cuneiform inscriptions and Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, the attempt thus to force down our 
throats, like a nasty bolus, the results of an 
alien and specialist research can have no 
effect save that of checking and preventing 
the diffusion of knowledge. If you want to 
make any subject popularly comprehensible 
and popularly interesting, you must divest it 
of all that is harsh, crude, technical, and dull ; 
you must translate it freely from the jargon o: 
the specialist into the pure, simple, idiomatic 
English of everyday conversation. 

One word as to the general underlying prin- 
ciple which pervades all these manifestations 
of superfine English. They are all alike the 
result of taking too much trouble about mere 
expression. Just as self-consciousness in 
manner produces the affected airs and graces, 
the poses and attitudes, the laughs and giggles, 
of Miss Jemima, so self-consciousness in modes 
of expression produces the absurd over-partic- 
ular nicety of the national schoolmaster and 
the educated pedant. Always inquiring anx- 
iously whether this, that, or the other word or 
phrase is absolutely correct, according to their 
own lights, such people go wrong through the 
very force of their desire to go right, often 
coupled with an inadequate sense of the deep- 
est and inmost underlying grammatical and 
etymological meaning. In all these matters, 
first thoughts are best. Very young ladies in 
their letters are always falling into ingenuous 
errors, due to the bad habit of thinking before 
they speak ; they write first, " His health was 
drunk," and then, alarmed at the apparent 
inebriety of that harmless past participle, alter 
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it iQContinently to ^' His health was drank." 
T^hey correct " Between you and me " into 
" Between you and I," and substitute ** elder " 
for " older," or *' less " for " smaller," on the 
strength of obsolete rules imperfectly under- 
stood from Lindley Murray. It is just the 
same with older and more learned pedants. 
Instead of "These sort of people go any- 
where," they write " This sort of people goes 
anywhere " — an impossible idiom in speaking 
— not perceiving that popular instinct has 
rightly caught at the implied necessity for a 
plural subject to the really and essentially 
plural verb. They insist upon replacing sound 
and sensible current phrases by stiff and awk- 
ward hothouse idioms. They object to our 
talking about the vandalism of railway con- 
tractors, apparently on the somewhat grotesque 
ground that the historical Vandals never in 
their lives constructed a railway. But if we 
are invariably to use words in none but their 
primitive and naked etymological sense — if we 
are to give up all the wealth of metaphor and 
allusiveness which gradually encrusts and en- 
riches every simple phrase — if we are to dis- 
card " worsted " because it is no longer spun 
at Worstead in Norfolk, and eschew " Gothic " 
because a distinguished scholar considers the 
Goths were not really such goths after all — 
why, all our writing in future will tend to be- 
come as dull asditchwater. — Comkill Magazine. 



THE STORY OF THE BAB. 

Who or what is the BAb ? This question 
will probably be suggested by our title to not 
a few readers. The word — meaning, in Ara- 
bic, " a gate " — is the title of a hero of our 
own days, the founder, if not,of a new religion, 
at least of a new phase of religious belief. 
His histor>% with that of his first followers, as 
told by M. le Comte de Gobineau in his 
" Religions et Philosophies dans PAsie CentraUy' 
presents a picture of steadfast adherence to 
truth (as they held it), of self-denial, of joyful 
constancy in the face of bitterest suffering, 
torture and death, as vivid and touching as 
any that are found in the records of the heroic 
days of old. We have been accustomed to 
claim it as an argument for the truth of our 
Christianity that its believers have been strong 
to suffer martyrdom for its sake. But here we 
have not men only, but tender and delicate 
women and little children, joyfully enduring 
torture, "not accepting deliverance," for the 
sake of the faith that was in them. But our 
purpose is not to philosophize or to moralize, 
but to tell the story. Here it is. 

Among the crowd of pilgrims who flocked to 
Mecca in the summer of 1843 was a youth who 
had then hardly completed his nineteenth year. 



He had come from the far distant city of 
Shiraz, where his family held an honorable 
position, claiming, indeed, to trace their 
descent from the great Prophet himself. 
Thoughtful and devout from his childhood, 
Mirza Ali Mohammed had zealously and 
regularly practised all religious duties con- 
sidered binding on an orthodox Mussulman. 
He had received a liberal education, and while 
still a mere boy had eagerly examined and 
weighed every new set of ideas with which he 
came in contact. Christians, Jews, Fire- 
worshippers — he conversed with them all, and 
studied their books. But the study which the 
young scholar pursued with special delight 
was one that seems to have a peculiar charm 
for the Asiatic mind — that of the occult sci- 
ences, and especially the philosophic theory 
of numbers with the mysterious meanings 
attached to them. Up to the time of his 
visiting the shrine of the Prophet there had 
been no indication of any departure from the 
faith of his fathers. But this pilgrimage, 
instead of confirming his faith in Islam, had a 
quite contrary effect. While still in the holy 
city, and still more on the return journey, he 
had begun to confide to a select few views 
which attracted and delighted them, not more, 
perhaps, by their breadth and freedom than 
by the vague mystery in which they were still 
wrapped. 

His decisive breach with the old faith was 
not far distant. Tarrying at Bagdad on his 
way home, he turned aside to visit Koufa, a 
shrine almost as sacred as Mecca itself. Here 
Ali, the brave and faithful son-in-law of the 
Prophet, had fallen by the hand of the assas- 
sin ; and amid the silence and desolation of 
the ruined mosque the young Mirza passed 
many days in meditation and mental conflict. 
Should he proceed in the path that seemed 
opening before him, the fate of Ali might, most 
probably would, be his own. Were those new 
ideas that were filling his mind — was that 
place among his fellows to which perhaps he 
aspired — worth the risk ? He must have 
judged that they were, for from that time he 
gave no sign of wavering or doubt. 

Still journeying homewards, Mirza joined, 
at Bushire, a caravan in which he made many 
disciples. Arrived at Shiraz, his first overt 
act was to present to his friends his earliest 
written works. These were two : a journal of 
his pilgrimage and a commentary on a part of 
the Korfin. In the latter the readers were 
amazed and charmed to find meanings and 
teachings of which they had never dreamed 
before. 

From this time he began to teach more 
publicly ; and day by day larger crowds fiocked 
around him. In public he still spoK^ with 
reverence of the Prophet and his law'3 % wnile 
in more priyate conferences he impai^V ^'C* V^ 
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disciples those new ideas which were, perhaps, 
not yet very clearly defined in his own mind. 
Very soon he had gathered round him a little 
band of devoted followers, ardently attached 
to himself, and ready to sacrifice wealth, life, 
all, in the cause of truth. And throughout the 
great empire men began everywhere to hear of 
the fame of Mirza Ali Mohammed. 

There was much in the young teacher him- 
self, apart from the subject of his teaching, to 
account for this rapid success. Of blameless 
life ; simple in his habits ; strict and regular 
in all pious observances, he had already a 
weight of character to which his extreme youth 
added a tenfold interest. But in addition to 
these things, he was gifted with striking beauty 
of person, and with that subtle, winning sweet- 
ness of manner so often possessed by leaders 
of men, and to which, more than to the most 
weighty arguments, they have often owed their 
power. Those who knew him say that he 
could not open his mouth without stirring 
hearts to their depths ; and even those who re- 
mained unconvinced agree in saying that his 
eloquence was something beyond conception. 

Ere long, Mirza assumed the title by which 
he has since been known throughout Persia — 
the B&b — that is, " the Door," the only one 
through which men can reach the knowledge 
of God. It may be well to give here an out- 
line of what the Bib did leach. 

He believed in one God, eternal, unchange- 
able. Creator of all things, and into whom all 
shall finally be re-absorbed. He taught that 
God reveals His will to men by a series of 
messengers, who, while truly men, are not mere 
men, but also divine : that each of these mes- 
sengers — Moses, Jesus, Mohammed — is the me- 
dium of some new truth, higher than that 
brought by the one who preceded him ; that 
he himself, the Bib, though claiming divine 
honors while he lived, was but the forerunner 
of one greater than he, the great Revealer — 
" He whom God shall manifest," who should 
complete the revelation of all truth, and pre- 
side at the final judgment, at which all the 
good shall be made one with God, and all evil 
annihilated. 

One of the roost marked and singular char- 
acteristics of his system is the prominence 
given in it to that mysterious and fanciful 
theory of numbers which had always had so 
great a charm for him. Taking various forms 
of the name of God — ahyy, meaning "tHe 
giver of life ; " wahed^ ** the only One ; '' or 
that which is a most sacred formula, Bismillah 
iUnma elegdous^ ** in the name of God, highest 
and holiest " — he shows that the letters com- 
posing each of those names, taken by their nu- 
merical value, make up the number 19. This 
he therefore concludes is the number which 
lies at the foundation of all things in heaven 
and earth, the harmony of the universe, the 



number which must rule in all earthly arrange- 
ments. The year should have 19 months, the 
month 19 days, the day 19 hours. Each col- 
lege of priests of the new faith should consist 
of 18, with a president who should be the cul- 
minating point of this mysterious number. 
Men of all ranks and occupations — ^lawyers, 
doctors, tradesmen, mechanics — were to order 
their business with supreme regard to 19. 
The great book of the faith was to consist, 
when complete, of 19 chapters, each divided 
into 19 sections. Of this book the Bib wrote 
only eleven chapters, leaving it to the great 
Revealer to complete the mystic number. 
And, most important of all his applications of 
this theory, he himself was not the sole me- 
dium of the new revelation ; the full truth be- 
ing embodied in the number of unity, of which 
he was the "point," a title by which he begao 
at a very early stage to be designated by his 
followers. 

But while giving forth his new doctrines as 
revelations from God, he earnestly pressed 
this consideration : that man can know but im- 
perfectly till absorbed into the Creator, and 
that therefore his chief aim should be to love 
God and obey Him, and to aspire. The small 
amount of worship, strictly so called, which he 
enjoined, was to be performed in richly decked 
temples, with music and singing. Great faith 
was to be placed in talismans of prescribed 
forms, engraved with mystic numbers, and 
constantly worn. Like Mohammed, the Bab 
strongly enjoins benevolence ; but at the same 
time he strictly prohibits begging, and com- 
mands all to work. In his code there is no 
death penalty ; offences being punished chiefly 
by fines calculated on the sacred number 19. 

There are three points in particular in which 
the reforms proposed by the Bib cannot fail, 
so far as they gain ground, to have a mighty 
effect on society. In the first place, he 
abolished polygamy ; that is, he so strongly 
discountenanced it that his followers univer- 
sally regard it as a prohibition. In close con- 
nection — almost as a necessary accompani- 
ment of this — he forbade divorce ; that fester- 
ing sore which corrupts the mass of Persian 
society to its very heart, and makes pure fam- 
ily life almost impossible. His third revolu- 
tionary step was in the same direction. He 
abolished the veiling of the women ; a custom 
which our author believes, from personal ob- 
servation as well as on other grounds, to be 
also a source of incalculable evils. So far 
from encouraging their wonted seclusion, the 
B&b will have women converse freely, though 
prudently, with men, and in enjoining the 
faithful to practise abundant hospitality, and 
to have daily at their table as many guests as 
their means will allow (always with due regard 
to the mystic number), he specifies that some 
' of the guests should be women. 
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Some of these innovations were probably 
the result of his study of European books. 
But the considerate kindness of all his rules 
for women, and his invariable tenderness in 
everything that concerned children, must have 
had a deeper source. One can hardly fail to 
see that in these respects he had imbibed 
something of the spirit of the Gospel ; and the 
regret arises irresistibly, that where he had 
seen and appreciated so much, he had not 
grasped the whole. 

To return to the story. While the fame and 
popularity of the young preacher were daily 
increasing, his bold exposure of the vices of 
the clergy aroused against him their bitterest 
enmity. The magistrates of the city also be- 
gan to take alarm ; for if the people, never too 
amenable to lawful authority, should cast them- 
selves at the feet of this irrepressible youth, 
and follow his lead, where would the thing 
end? It was therefore agreed, alter many 
anxious consultations between rulers and 
clergy, to make a double representation and 
appeal to the Crown : on the one side in the 
interest of the State and civil order ; on the 
other in that of religion endangered. 

The Bib, aware of what was going on, de- 
spatched a counter-appeal. He represented 
the evil brought on the nation, and the hurt 
done to true religion, by the corrupt lives and 
teaching of the clergy ; told how he, sent by 
God with the remedy for these evils, had 
already triumphed over all the Moullas of 
Shiraz, and begged that he might be brought 
face to face in presence of the king, with all 
the Moullas of the empire, professing his readi- 
ness to answer with his life if he did not put 
them also to silence. 

This double appeal caused the king and his 
advisers some perplexity. The Government 
was bound, of course, to protect the orthodox 
religion ; but at the same time they had no 
objection to seeing a check given by any 
means to the power and pride of the clergy. 
The Prime Minister had almost decided on 
allowing AH Mohammed to come to Teheran, 
but a far-seeing old Sheykh turned him from 
his purpose. He reminded him that they 
knew nothing of these new doctrines or of the 
aims of their author. He represented the 
danger of a religious war, if the priests should 
be provoked to appeal to the people against 
the Government. The result was a com- 
promise. The Prime Minister wrote to the 
Governor of Shiraz that there must be no more 
public discussions of the new doctrines, and 
that, until further, orders, the Mb should not 
leave his own house. The decision was re 
ceived with indignant discontent by the Moul- 
las, who declared, not without reason, that 
such protection of the true faith was a mere 
mockery. On the other side there was open 
triumph. The Bib, indeed, gave prompt 



obedience to the order, and stayed at home; 
but his followers felt by no means bound either 
to follow his example in this respect or to keep 
silence. Conversions increased day by day 
among the educated class, and even from 
among the priests themselves. 

And now the young enthusiast, who, like 
Paul at Rome, though confined to his own 
house, was not forbidden to receive any who 
came, began to bring forward much higher 
claims for himself. He was not, as he had at 
first thought, merely the Bib — the gate into 
the knowledge of the truth ; but the Point, 
the source of truth, a manifestation of God* 
And at this stage he received from his disci- 
ples a new title, " Sublime Highness." But his 
first title is that by which he continued to be 
known to the uninitiated, and by which he is 
still spoken of throughout Persia. 

Leaving the leader of the movement mean- 
while in his retirement, we are now to see how 
his cause spread by means of his first mission- 
aries. The Bib's chosen band of apostles — 
those who, with him, completed the circle of 
truth — numbered, of course, eighteen. Three 
of these fill a conspicuous place in the story. 

The first was a Moulla, from Khorassan, 
Houssein Boushrewyeh, a man of strong, de- 
cided character, and studious, like his master, 
from his childhood. He had come from his 
distant home to see and hear for himself the 
great teacher; had cautiously and slowly 
weighed all his arguments ; but, once con- 
vinced, had thrown himself into the cause with 
utter, unreserved devotion. The second of 
the missionaries was Hadgy Mohammed. Ali^ 
of Balfouroush ; a man as learned, as devoted, 
as zealous as the first, and held in profound 
veneration as a saint of the first order. The 
third is — next to the young leader himself — 
the most striking and interesting figure in this 
story : a woman, young, beautiful, gifted, 
learned ; full of an ardor as unquenchable, a 
courage as indomitable, as that of her master; 
a woman who, had she been born in Europe^ 
would have ranked with our most honored 
heroines of this or of any age. 

This Eastern heroine was born into a 
priestly family of high position in the town of 
Kazwyn. She received from her parents a 
name given by many a father and mother, in 
spirit, if not literally, to a baby daughter, 
"Crown of Gold." From her earliest years 
the little Golden Crown proved no common 
child. Naturally gifted with mental powers of 
a very high order, she had in her own family 
the best possible opportunity for cultivating 
them ; and she used it to the utmost ; pursu- 
ing, eagerly and successfully, paths of knowl- 
edge not very commonly trodden by women of 
any country. Her father, a distinguished 
lawyer; her uncle, the leading man of the 
city ; and her cousin, Moulla Mohammed — all 
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men eminent in learning — delighted in dis- 
cussing abstruse questions on points of theol- 
ogy, philosophy, or law ; and Golden Crown, 
while still very young, was able to sustain her 
part in such discussions with a wonderful 
power and acuteness. She was not only the 
pride and delight of her own family ; not only 
the special pride and delight of the young 
Moulla Mohammed, to whom she was early 
married ; but the whole city was proud of its 
Golden Crown; and only wondered whether 
to praise most her surpassing beauty, her 
lovely character, or her wonderful mental 
gifts. 

It was natural that, when the fame of the 
Mb began to spread abroad, the new religion 
should be discussed with interest in this fam- 
ily. His wise and liberal views as to the so- 
cial position and well-being of women at once 
commended themselves to the enlightened 
mind as well as to the womanly heart of Gol- 
den Crown. She opened communications with 
the new teacher, and very speedily became a 
thorough convert. But a nature like hers 
could not rest in mere beliefs. She felt con- 
strained to communicate what she knew ; and 
ere long she was seen in public places, ex- 
pounding, to ever-increasing and admiring 
crowds, the new doctrine, and giving to the 
views of the leader a more emphatic sanction 
than any arguments could have conveyed, by 
herself appearing unveiled. It was well for 
the cause of the B4b that it was such a face 
that was the first to illustrate his theory. Con- 
verts multiplied in Kazwyn day by day. 

But, «las ! for the pride of her house. 
Words fail to tell the horror and dismay with 
which father, husband, and uncle beheld this 
practical outcome of what had probably ap- 
peared to them harmless and interesting specu- 
lations. To them their Golden Crown was 
tarnished indeed, and had brought irretrievable 
•disgrace on herself and on them. But in vain 
they spent themselves in entreaties, in remon- 
strances—even in threats. The young prose- 
lyte remained unshaken. How, indeed, could 
she draw back ? For she was now numbered 
among the mysterious 19 — herself a part of 
the embodied revelation. She had received a 
new name, Gourret-iil'Ain, the " Consolation- 
of-the-Eyes," and with it full powers to act as 
an accredited apostle of the new faith. It was 
no longer a matter of choice with her. As the 
Sent of God she must fulfil her mission, though 
in doing so she should wrench asunder the 
strongest and tenderest ties. She put an end 
to the conflict by bidding a final farewell to 
her family, and giving herself entirely to her 
sacred work. 

Of course, Golden Crown was led away by 

• her enthusiasm. No doubt it was a mistake 

for a young wife in the nineteenth centur)' to 

; make. Let those blame her, who, with more 



enlightened understanding of the saying, ^ He 
that loveth father and mother more than roe is 
not worthy of me," act as heartily accordiDg; 
to its spirit. 

While the B&b, then, remained in a manner 
quiescent in his house at Shiraz, these three 
missionaries were spreading his principles far 
and wide through the empire. Moulla Hous- 
sein began his campaign at Ispahan ; where 
he speedily succeeded, even beyond his hopes. 
Next, at Kashan, crowds flocked to hear, and 
many disciples were made. From Kashan, 
following the orders of his master, he went to 
Teheran. But in the capital it was necessary 
to go to work more cautiously. He made no 
attempt to preach in public, but his days were 
occupied, from morning to night, in holding 
confidential interviews. Among the many 
whose curiosity was awakened were the king 
himself, Mohammed Shah, and his prime min- 
ister, Hadji Mirza Aghassy. This strange 
pair demand a word of notice. 

The king, naturally gentle and somewhat 
feeble in character, and suffering constantly 
from wretched health since his childhood, was 
habitually tolerant of all manner of disorders 
— not of set purpose, but from utter lack of 
energy or interest. With spirits depressed by 
his almost incessant suffering, 3'et with a crav- 
ing for love and sympathy, he found what met 
the need of his clinging and feeble nature in 
Mirza Aghassy. His tutor in childhood, then 
his familiar friend and counsellor, and in proc- 
ess of time his Prime Minister, this man had 
become, in plain fact, his god. For Moham- 
med Shah's religious views were of a very 
loose and easy kind. He believed that Divin- 
ity with ail its powers was embodied in the 
Sages ; and as Aghassy was the greatest of all 
the sages, how could he but be god ? It 
seems doubtful whether the Hadji himself did 
not share this belief of his patron. But surely 
never was there a stranger god than Mirza 
Aghassy. For the most outstanding feature 
of his character — the ruling principle of his 
life — was his habit of turning everything into 
a joke. He made jokes at his own expense ; 
he invariably used mocking epithets in speak- 
ing of his children and friends ; and it was 
this persistent habit of refusing to take any- 
thing seriously. This easy-going tolerance of 
and indifference to all shades of opinion, relig- 
ious or political, determined the character of 
his administration, and formed a more serious 
obstacle in the way of the Bibist apostle than 
declared opposition could have done. 

Moulla Houssein brought a message of the 
utmost submission from the BAb. His sincere 
desire, he said, was to add strength and glory 
to the throne. He represented that public 
opinion had already declared in favor of the 
new doctrine, and how desirable it was to sup- 
port views in accord with those of most en- 
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lightened nations. He reminded the king 
how the greatest of his predecessors had la- 
bored to found a religion which should unite 
within its liberal pale Mussulman, Jew, and 
Christian. Just such a -religion was that pro- 
posed by the Mb ; and the king had only to 
place himself at the head of the new move- 
ment to be crowned with the immortal glory 
which former monarchs had sought in vain. 
Bui the argument that, with men of another 
stamp, might have been most effective, proved 
the very death-blow to the apostle's hopes of 
success when presented to Mohammed Shah 
and his Minister ; for the promised glory was 
not to be gained without exertion, and exertion 
was a price too great for any object on earth 
or in heaven. Without argument or explana- 
tion, the ease-loving pair washed their hands 
of the whole matter, and Houssein was or- 
dered to be gone at once from the capital. 

The two other missionaries had meanwhile 
been no less diligent ; Balfouroushy in his own 
native northern province, the Mazenderin, 
and Gourret-01-Ain in the region round her 
home in the West. It was agreed, therefore, 
that Houssein should now betake himself to 
the eastern province of Khorassan. From 
this point a mere outline of his movements 
must suffice. At the important city of Nisha- 
poor he gained two great men ; but at Meshed, 
the holy city of that region, the clergy met 
him with well-organized opposition. Return- 
ing to Nishapoor, he gathered round him a 
band of the faithful, and took up arms to be 
in readiness for the worst. In one town after 
another he gained powerful allies. He could 
not be said to seek a conflict, but in the state 
to which feeling on both sides was wrought, a 
conflict was inevitable. The orthodox, pro- 
voked beyong endurance by the insulting lan- 
guage of the zealous converts, struck the first 
blow. But just when this p>oint was reached, 
tidings arrived that suddenly gave a new turn 
to the whole state of affairs. Mohammed 
Shah was dead. 

In Persia the death of a king seems to be 
the signal for a state of mild anarchy, during 
which all laws are suspended, and every man 
does what is right in his own eyes. No one 
had any thought to bestow on Houssein or his 
doings. He therefore judged it his wisest 
course to join his fellow-apostle in the Mazen- 
derin, where the cause had already made 
great progress. There he found not only Bal- 
fouroushy, but Gourret-iil-Ain also. Calumny 
and persecution had been too much for her. 
She had fled from Kazwyn, and had for many 
months been in hiding in the forests of this 
wild country. With a crowd of enthusiastic 
adherents she joined the other Mbist leaders. 
The three bands encamped together ; many 
strangers gathered round to see what this 
new thing might be. And the Consolation-of- 



the Eyes harangued the multitude ; the beauti- 
ful, unveiled face meeting their wondering 
gaze without boldness, but without shrinkingi 
because entirely without self-consciousness. 
Her fervid oratory, born jof her own intense 
conviction, told on her audience with extraor- 
dinary power. They wept, as only Orientals 
can ; they gave themselves up to raptures of 
emotion, and vowed, on the spot, unqualified 
devotion to the cause and to her. 

And now Houssein planned and carried out 
a work which only the special circumstances 
of the time would have given him opportunity 
to accomplish undisturbed. Every dignitary, 
great and small, was hastening to the capital 
to seek favor with the new powers. Houssein - 
and his coadjutor selected a strong position 
among the mountain forests — a spot sacred to 
a certain Sheykh Tebersy ; their eager follow- 
ers worked with hand and heart, and almost 
with the speed of magic there arose a fortress 
in the desert to be the centre of their further 
operations. And here two thousand B^bys, 
including wives and children, took up their 
position to await what might be the course of 
events. 

From this point in their history a marked 
change took place in the character of the 
teaching of the B&bist apostles. Hitherto it 
had been chiefly, if not solely, religious ; now 
it became distinctly political. The Bdb, they 
said, should be without doubt, within a year, 
master of the world ; and then, for his ene- 
mies, resistance or flight should be alike vain ; 
while all his faithful followers should be am- 
ply rewarded with honors and delights suited 
to the tastes and capacities of each. They 
discovered in each of their leading men some 
mysterious resemblance to a former Iniim or 
martyr or saint, marking him out as his suc- 
cessor, or, in a manner, his very self, returned 
to earth in a higher development ; to whom, 
therefore, they gave his name, with all his 
honors and the hope of still higher. The 
common soldier, for whom such rewards were 
too costly, was assured that, dying in battle 
for the truth, not only was Paradise secure to 
him, but that, in the mean time, he should re- 
turn to life after forty days to bear rule over 
some part of the conquered world. It is only 
fair to the Bdb to say that there is nothing in 
his writings to sanction such teaching. But 
his apostles used the means which seemed to 
them best fitted to win the popular mind ; and 
he, if he was aware of it, did not forbid them. 
And the cause daily gained favor. The whole 
province was stirred. Crowds flocked to 
Castle Tebersy from far and near; whole 
families pitched their tents or spread their 
carpets on the little plain in front of the for- 
tress, hanging on every word of the two lead- 
ers, as if they were very gods. 

But this state of things could not last 
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With the young king a new order had come in. 
The old Prime Minister, with his cynical jokes 
and his easy indiiference, had fled before the 
new power ; and his successor, Mirza-Taghy- 
Khan, at once made.it plain that he did not 
mean to be trifled with. He gave strict 
orders to the grandees of the Mazenderin to 
make an end at once with the Bibys. Easy 
to command, and easy also to promise ; as the 
chiefs promptly did. But less easy, as they 
speedily found, to carry out their orders. 

The first to make the attempt was Aga Ab- 
doullah, who, after a day spent in useless fir- 
ing against the fortress, was slain, and his 
band utterly routed. The rage of the Prime 
Minister at this failure, and at the fear that 
was paralyzing further efforts, knew no bounds. 
He despatched Prince Mehdy-Kouly-Mirza 
with full powers and new commands to make 
an end at once. Kouly-Mirza had all the will 
in the world to do so. Arrived in the Mazen- 
der&n, he summoned from the far north Abbas- 
Kouly-Khan, with a great swarm of wild 
Kurds, and with these joined to his own 
forces, took his way to Castle Tebersy. But 
an enemy on whom he had not counted lay in 
his path. In that broken, mountainous region, 
one passes, in a journey of a few hours, from 
sunny plains, where the orange and the pome- 
granate ripen, to barren slopes and frowning 
rocks and eternal snows. While toiling 
through the wild mountain defiles, the army 
was suddenly wrapped in a dense fog, that 
quickly gave place to a hurricane of blinding 
snow. The wearied general found himself at 
night, with a large part of his regular army, in 
the village of Daskfes, where, with sentinels 
duly placed, he gladly lay down to rest. 

And now Houssein, with a resolute band of 
300, steals forth from his fastness. The vil- 
lage is quickly and quietly occupied, and the 
300 fall with wild shouts on the slumbering 
foe. A fierce, savage massacre followed, in 
which two princes of the blood and many 
other leaders fell. But the darkness, which 
hindered defence, favored flight, and many es- 
caped — among them Kouly-Mirza himself. 
In the early morning, the victorious Bibys, 
wearied with slaughter and laden with immense 
booty returned in triumph to their castle, in- 
spiring such terror that a band of 600 men, 
who had only heard of the conflict of the night, 
fled at the news of their approach. The truth 
was, that the idea was more and more gaining 
ground that Houssein was a prophet, to fight 
against whom was to contend with God. 

Many of the scattered forces quickly 
gathered again round their chief; but for a 
time Kouly-Mirza made no effort to renew the 
attack. The sight of his fear spread consterna- 
tion and panic everywhere. But the wrath of 
the terrible Prime Minister was even more to 
be dreaded than the valor of the Bibys ; so 



the poor, perplexed general summoned fresh 
troops — not too readily obtained. Again the 
Kurd chief came to his aid, even sending him 
a message to give himself no further trouble, 
as he and his followers would speedily reduce 
the rebel fortress. The besieged now appear 
struck with terror. They even send out a 
messenger to propose terms. Several days 
are thus spent in useless talk. Then, once 
more, a sally in the dead of night, the enemy's 
tents fired, and a scene of wild carnage. A 
resolute little band, pushed to the very ex- 
tremity of their encampment, hold their ground 
there. " Do you see," says one to his com- 
rade, pointing where the flames light up the 
fiercest conflict, " do you see yonder man in 
the green turban } Aim at him ; " and he 
suits the action to the word. Too fatal ex- 
ample, and too surely followed! The first 
shot enters Moulla Houssein's breast ; he re- 
ceives the second in his side. Calmly he con- 
tinues his directions; conducts skilfully the 
return to the castle through fierce opposing 
bands, and then drops exhausted from his 
horse. Houssein died exhorting his followers 
to unshaken fidelity to his Sublime Highness 
the Bib, and bidding them not be discouraged 
by his death, seeing that, in one form or an- 
other, he should certainly return in a very few 
days to their aid. But neither resolution nor 
hope could compensate the garrison for the 
loss of such a leader. 

About a hundred Bibys had fallen in this 
encounter. With largely augmented forces, 
and with cannon brought from Teheran, 
Prince Kouly-Mirza resumed the siege of the 
devoted fortress; and still the brave, devoted 
little band held on. At the end of four months 
the wrath of the king and his ministers burst 
forth in terrible threatenings. The command 
was taken from Kouly-Mirza and given to 
Souleyman-Khan, a stem man, honored and 
feared throughout the army, who, with still 
added forces, at once prepared for a final at- 
tack. And now the end could not be doubt- 
ful; for famine also had begun its deadly 
work in the little community ; and some, who 
had faced sword and cannon undaunted, 
yielded before this more terrible foe. One 
little band of deserters made their way through 
the sleeping camp, and took their various 
ways to their homes. Another, less fortunate 
were cut to pieces, partly by the enemy, and 
partly by their indignate comrades, who dis- 
covered their treachery. 

The famishing survivors had eaten every 
blade of grass to be found in their enclosure — 
they had stripped the trees of their bark — 
they had even boiled their sword-belts and 
sheaths. And now — most pathetic evidence 
both of their honest faith and of their ex- 
tremity — the leaders held a council of war to 
consider if their distress would justify them in 
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unburylngand eating Houssein's horse, which, 
killed in the same night with his rider, had 
been buried with almost equal reverence. 
The proposal was sorrowfully agreed to, and 
the loathsome food eagerly consumed to the 
last morsel. StilU one attack after another 
was repulsed with ardor so unquenchable that 
many of the assailants regarded the Bibys 
with a superstitious dread, as more than mere 
men ; and one at least among them began to 
aim at the leaders with gold coins, as the only 
means of reaching their charmed lives. 

At last the battered wall could hold out no 
longer. A fatal breach was made — trees and 
planks were thrown across the trench, and be- 
siegers and besieged grappled in deadly strife, 
savage yells of rage and hate adding to the 
horror and confusion of the darkness-— dead 
and living together, from among the swaying, 
writhing mass, dropping in promiscuous ruin 
into the ditch below, and forming a ghastly 
bridge, across which swarmed ever fresh 
troops of assailants, more and yet more. The 
heroic little band, seeing their cause hopelessly 
lost, offered to capitulate, and were promised 
their lives on condition of laying down their 
arms and quitting their fortress. Amidst the 
curious, wondering looks of the soldiers, the 
emaciated remnant passed out, 214 out of the 
original 2000 or more ; among them some 
women, wasted to scarcely living skeletons, 
and children with no semblance of human 
babes but in their helplessness. The victors 
provided them with tents and food — all 
manner of kindly attentions were shown them 
— and then, next day, they were seized, men, 
women, and children, and slaughtered in cold 
blood, with unspeakable barbarities. 

So the Prince Mehdy-Kouly-Mirza regained 
his lost baggage, and the cause of the Bib 
was crushed — externally at least — in the Maz- 
enderin. It was very far from being so else- 
where. The province of Khorassan was full 
of the new doctrine. It had taken deep root 
in many important towns ; at Ispahan, at Ka- 
shan, at Kazwyn and at Shiraz among others ; 
and while the war in the Mazenderan was still 
in progress, the evil broke out in a still more 
alarming form in the town of Zendjin, in the 
province of Khamseh. The leader in this case 
was another Mohammed Ali — a Moulla in high 
position, who* found himself at the head of 
15,000 men from all ranks of society. 

It is needless to enter into details of what 
would be substantially the same story as that 
of the struggle in the Mazenderin. On the 
part of the BIbys there was the same absolute 
faith and fiery zeal and indomitable courage ; 
men of all ranks — Ahmed the comb-maker, and 
Nedjef-Kouly the smith, and Abdoullah the 
baker, fighting in a way to put trained soldiers 
to shame. On the part of their assailants 
there was the same half-superstitious feeling 



regarding them ; terror on the one side and 
religious frenzy on the other exciting the pas- 
sions of both to the fiercest pitch, and inciting 
to acts of ferocious cruelty. There was the 
same story of repeated attacks heroically re- 
pulsed—of the alarm and rage at court— of the 
continual arrival of more and yet more royal 
troops ; till the crushing, overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of numbers made the end inevit- 
able. 

Mohammed Ali was dead, and many a brave 
leader besides. Those who remained, re- 
ceiving written and sealed promises of life and 
liberty, laid down their arms. The promises 
were kept as they had been kept at Fort Te- 
bersy. The mass of the prisoners were 
butchered by order of the commanders who 
had signed the promise ; two of the chiefs 
were blown from the month of a cannon (an 
operation which, our author remarks in pass- 
ing, has not been quite unknown in British 
warfare), and others were reserved to grace 
the triumph in Teheran. Three of them, the 
most distinguished, were condemned by the 
Prime Minister, Mirza Taghy, to die by having 
their veins opened. They received the sen- 
tence unmoved, but solemnly warned their 
judge that the breach of faith towards them 
and their companions was a crime that God 
would not be content to punish by any common 
visitation ; that He would mark out the perse- 
cutor of His saints by a solemn and signal ret- 
ribution ; and that, therefore, as he had done 
10 them, so should it very shortly be done to 
him. The prophecy might possibly enough 
be one of those which tend to work out their 
own fulfilment. However that may be, the 
fact remains, that no long time afterwards, in 
1852, the Prime Minister did perish in this 
very manner by command of the king. 

Though the risings in the Mazenderin and 
at Zendjan had thus been crushed, the king 
and his Minister were by no means satisfied 
that all danger was past. They felt that a 
hidden fire was smouldering throughout the 
provinces, which might at any moment burst 
forth with ruinous effect. For there were 
Bibys everywhere, though unseen ; and while 
it seems to be the manner of Asiatics to suffer 
all kinds of merely political abuses with fatal- 
istic apathy, it is very different when a strong 
religious conviction comes into play. And 
such a conviction was now in full force, for the 
faith and the principles of the Bibys were 
quite untouched by the reverses of their breth- 
ren. Rather, they were stirred to emulate 
their heroism, and to long to share with them 
the glory of martyrdom. Mirza Taghy, there- 
fore, concluded that, in order to secure a 
thorough end of the evil, he must strike at its 
root ; the Bab must be disposed of, and then 
the cause would die of itself. 

We left the Bib a sort of prisoner on pa- 
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role in his own house at Shiraz, surrounded 
by admiring friends, and daily making new 
converts. But when the Court became 
alarmed by the rising in the Mazenderan, he 
was arrested and removed to the fortress of 
Tjehrig, still, however, without being sub- 
jected to any severe restraint. Here he re- 
mained for about a year and a half, filling up 
his days with prayer and writing and study, 
often referring to his death as an event prob- 
ably near, and of which the prospect was not 
unwelcome. And here, as elsewhere, /ew who 
came into personal contact with him were 
able to withstand the winning charm of his 
manners and appearance, and the persuasive 
eloquence of his words. 

When Mirza Taghy had decided on making 
an end of the B^b, and by that means an end 
of his influence and of his sect, it occurred to 
him that the mere fact of his death would 
hardly be likely to produce such results. For, 
secluded in his prison, unseen and unheard, 
the BAb was surrounded in the imagination of 
his disciples with a halo of sanctity, of suffer- 
ing — above all, of mystery, to which his death, 
even if the fact were believed, would only add 
the glory of martyrdom. But if he could be 
exhibited as a moral ruin — if he were seen in 
city after city, not only in chains, insulted, 
humiliated, but put to shameful defeat in 
public discussion by the moullas — in craven 
fear retracting all his heresies and abjectly 
pleading for the mercy that should certainly 
be denied him, — then the charm would be brok- 
en ; people would see what a delusion they 
had followed, and things would at once return 
to their ordinary and quiet course. For the 
Prime Minister had never seen the young re- 
former. He believed him to be a vulgar im- 
postor ; too ignorant to have planned the meas- 
ures taken by his three apostles, too cowardly 
to have carried them out, and owing all his 
power to the fact that the mass of his disci- 
ples did not know him. 

But a very little inquiry showed Mirza 
Taghy that this plan, ingenious enough had 
he had suitable material to work on, would 
not do in this case ; that the BAb was much 
more likely to confound his antagonists in ar- 
gument than to be confounded by them ; and 
that, instead of being demoralized and broken 
down, he might show himself serenely supe- 
rior to circumstances, good or evil, and so 
mightily confirm the faith and heighten the 
enthusiasm of his disciples, as well as add 
largely to their numbers. The risk was too 
great. The dangerous prisoner was therefore 
removed, closely guarded, to the citadel of 
Tabreez. With him were brought two of his 
disciples who had before begged to share his 
imprisonment. One was the Seyd Houssein, 
the other, named like his master, Mohammed 
All, belonged to a very rich and influential 



family of Tabreez. The governor in diarge. 
Prince Hamz6 Mirza, by the instructions of 
the Prime Minister, who could not quite give 
up his first idea, summoned the moullas to 
meet and confound the heretic. But the 
moullas wisely declined the meeting. Then 
the prince himself and three other high digni* 
taries essayed the task. But after a vehe- 
ment discussion, in which even Mussulman 
writers admit that the royal of&cials were far 
from having cause to be proud of their part» 
Hamzd Mirza abruptly closed the scene by 
using the one conclusive argument in his 
power. He announced to the young prophet 
that he must die. 

It signified nothing to the Prime Minister 
or to Hamz^ Mirza that such a sentence was, 
according to all precedent, utterly unjust. 
The Kor&n does, indeed, doom heretics to 
death. But the secular powers had always re- 
fused to interfere with religious beliefs. They 
had, on this principle, protected the B&b him- 
self for several years. But now the Minister 
regarded him as a cause of danger to the 
State. Not the slightest proof existed that he 
had either instigated or sanctioned the doings 
of his three apostles. But in oriental law, 
might is right ; so the sentence was passed. 
It was just about to be executed in the rough 
and ready way usual in Eastern courts — the 
victim seized, thrown on the ground, and his 
throat cut with two strokes of a twopenny 
knife — when the hand of the executioner was 
arrested. It was suggested to Hamz^ Mirza, 
that if the B&b were thus privately put to 
death, a great proportion of the public would 
refuse to believe that he was dead, and so the 
excitement would be worse than ever. He 
was therefore remanded till the next day, that 
the thing might be done in such a way as 
should leave no room for doubt. 

At early morning the three prisoners, heav- 
ily ironed, were marched out of the citadel, 
and dragged through the streets and market- 
places of the city, that all who chose might 
see and recognize them ; the soldiers loading 
them with abuse and blows. The ways were 
thronged with curious, eager crowds, among 
whom were many B&bys, and many ail-but 
converts, who would gladly have stirred the 
popular feeling to a rising in defence of the 
prophet ; and many of the more respectable 
classes, who turned away in disgust or sad" 
ness from the scene of outrage. But the tri- 
umphant Moslems knew they were masters 
for the day, and the mob, ever ready to be 
swayed by externals, joined in the bowlings of 
abuse, and pressed in eagerly to strike the 
martyrs on the face. 

When this had gone on for many weary 
hours, the captives were led to the houses of 
three of the chief clergy, or moudjteheds^ in 
succession. By each of these the B&b was 
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questioned with mockery and scorn ; by each 
he was formally adjudged to be worthy of 
death; and his enemies assert that in their 
presence he not only retracted all that he had 
taught, but abjectly besought mercy : an as- 
sertion which, in view of all the rest of his 
conduct, is hardly credible. And from house 
to house the surging, roaring crowd followed ; 
giving vent to their wild frenzy in insulting 
cries and brutal outrage. 

The account of this closing day in the Bib's 
history almost irresistibly recalls a similar day 
in a more sacred story. The mock trial — the 
outburst of blind, popular fury, stirred up by a 
jealous and vindictive priesthood — the cruel 
mockings and insult — even to the still more 
cruel and bitter pang of being deserted and 
denied in his darkest hour by his loved and 
trusted friend. For, on leaving the house of 
the third moudjtehed, one of the prisoners, 
Seyd Houssein, staggering like a drunken 
man, spent and half-dead with suffering, 
dropped on the ground, declared that he could 
bear no more, and with bitter tears cried for 
pardon. The tormentors roughly raised him, 
and set him face to face with his master. 
" Will you curse him ? " they said, " and you 
shall be pardoned." Houssein did so. '* Now 
spit in his face, and you shall go free ! " 
Again Houssein obeyed. They struck off his 
irons, and left him lying in the street. He 
watched the procession out of sight, and then, 
with what strength remained to him, escaped 
towards Teheran. Delighted with this unex- 
pected success, the officers hoped they might 
induce the other disciple to follow Houssein's 
example. He was young, rich, and had every- 
thing to make life desirable. They brought 
out to him his young wife and his little chil- 
dren, for whom his heart and eyes had hun- 
gered long. They hung about him, and wrung 
his heart with their tears and entreaties ; but 
in vain. He was made of sterner stuff than 
Seyd Houssein. ** I ask of you only one fa- 
vor," he said to the officers; "that you will let 
me die before my master." 

And now the long, dreadful day was near 
its close. Officers, soldiers, servants, spent 
with fatigue, could do no more. Just as the sun 
was setting, the two prisoners were let down 
from the topmost rampart of the lofty citadel 
by ropes passed under their arms, and there 
remained suspended at several feet from the 
ground, in full view of the assembled thou- 
sands. Then the command was given to fire. 
"Master," the voice of Mohammed-Ali, the 
disciple, was heard to say, " are you satisfied 
with me?" The discharge of fire-arms 
drowned the reply. The devoted disciple had 
his wish — that was his last moment. But the 
shot aimed at the Bib only cut the rope by 
which he was suspended, and he dropped un- 
wounded to the ground. A few moments of 



terrible suspense followed ; moments on which 
probably hung the fate of the reigning dy- 
nasty. For it is universally agreed, even by 
orthodox Mahometans, that had the Bib, at 
that moment, while the multitude stood awe- 
struck by the seeming miracle, thrown himself 
on their sympathies, not a hand would have 
been raised against him, and the great mass 
of the population would have risen in his 
cause. And this in Tabreez, the second capi- 
tal, and the most populous city of the empire, 
would have been a very different affair from 
any former rising. But, utterly exhausted in 
body and mind with the long agony of the 
day, bewildered, stupefied, with the instinct of 
a hunted creature to seek a covert, he turned, 
hardly knowing what he did, into the nearest 
building. It was a guard-house. A captain 
of infantry followed and struck down the unre- 
sisting victim with his sabre, and his soldiers, 
cautiously following, made the work sure with 
their muskets. 

Thus, in eight years, Mirza-Ali-Mohammed 
had run his short and brilliant career. He 
had now just reached his twenty-seventh year. 
The shattered corpse was dragged for sev- 
eral successive days through the streets, and 
then flung outside the walls to the dogs. 

And now the Prime Minister could sleep in 
peace, and trusted that peace, universal and 
profound, would at once settle on the nation. 
Never was hope more delusive. The Minis- 
ter's own act in ordering the death of the Bib 
had put peace out of the question. When the 
young prophet began his reforms he had 
shown no desire to give any political bearing 
to his teaching. He had quietly submitted to 
the command imposing silence on him. But 
now his followers founded their policy of de- 
fence on the universally acknowledged theory 
that, whatever might be the actual ruling power, 
the Seyds — that is, the family of Ali— alone 
were legitimate sovereigns. The Bib was, by 
both lines of descent, a Seyd. And besides 
this claim, which might be disputed with him 
by many others, he was also the Bib, and 
therefore the one man in Persia to whom, in 
their view, the throne of right belonged. Not 
that they had any desire to press this point. 
Had the State given a kindly recognition to 
the new religion, it might either have died out, 
or more probably have become, in the course 
of years, just one more form of belief among 
the many. But this judicial murder of their 
leader stung the Bibys to the last point of ex- 
asperation, and severed the last bond of their 
allegiance to the reigning house. The Ka- 
djar dynasty were kings only on sufferance ; 
and now that N<ireddin Shah had intermeddled 
with matters which Asia prohibits her princes 
from touching, his subjects were no longer 
bound to keep faith with him. 

The indignant chiefs gathered frotn all the 
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provinces, and held a council in Teheran. 
There they recognized by certain signs the 
divinely indicated successor to the spirit and 
power, and therefore to the office, of their 
slain leader. The new Mb was Mirza-Yahya, 
a youth of noble family. His mother had died 
at his birth, and he was brought up by a lady 
whose husband was a leading Biby, named 
Djm&lhBeha^ "The precious Excellence." 
He was at this time only sixteen, but already 
possessed of an extraordinary antiount of 
learning, and, to judge by results, not ill- 
qualified, young as he was, for the difficult 
post he was called to occupy. Immediately 
after his election he left the capital, where it 
would have been unsafe for him to stay. He 
went from town to town, exhorting his adher- 
ents to apply themselves closely to the study 
of religion and to practical duties ; and he 
prohibited utterly, for the time being, the use 
of carnal weapons; saying that the time for 
insurrection, if it should ever come, was cer- 
tainly not yet. At length the search for the 
youthful leader became so keen that he passed 
beyond the boundaries of Persia, and estab- 
lished himself at Bagdad. Here, besides 
being safe from the pursuit of his enemy, .he 
had the advantage of being able to see and 
converse with the multitudes of Pe<rsian pil- 
grims who annually pass through the city. 

About a year after the death of the Bab, the 
king was spending the summer in his country 
palace at Niaveran, a lovely village on the 
lower slopes of the Elburz, a few miles from 
the capital. One morning, while out on horse- 
back, he was suddenly assailed by three men, 
who all at once discharged pistols. But the 
king received only a very slight wound ; one 
of the assailants was at once struck down, and 
the other two secured and bound. They at 
once proudly avowed themselves Bibys. Meas- 
ures were taken accordingly. The governor 
of the city was ordered at once to close and 
watch the gates, and then quietly to arrest all 
suspected of Bibism. On this special evening 
a considerable company were met in the house 
of a rich and influential citizen. The whole 
party were arrested ; among them several 
women and children. But after this first eve- 
ning, though the BUbys were known to be 
many, no more arrests were made. The sus- 
pected were on their guard, and as their chief 
had prohibited insurrection, they made no 
sign. 

Among the prisoners was the beautiful 
" Consolation-of-the-Eyes." On the outbreak 
of the troubles in the Mazenderdn, when her 
fellow-apostles had shut themselves up in 
Castle Tebersy, she had travelled through 
many towns, exerting a powerful influence 
wherever • she went. Then she had disap- 
peared from public view, and was supposed to 
be secretly at work in the capital. She was 



too distinguished a prisoner to be treated like 
the common crowd. Mahmoud Khan, the 
chief of police, had taken her to his own house, 
and placed her under the kind care of his 
wife. Irresistibly charmed, like all who ap- 
proached her, by her marvellous beauty and 
her eloquent words, and filled with respect and 
admiration for her noble character, they used 
every means in their power to make her cap- 
tivity as little irksome as possible ; wondering 
the while at the buoyant cheerfulness that 
made their efforts almost superfluous. 

The rest of the prisoners, numbering about 
forty, were taken out to Niaveran. The two 
first arrested had been questioned with the 
most ihgenious refinements of torture, in order 
that they might betray the names of supposed 
accomplices ; but in vain. Their defence was 
singular. They declared that they were not 
responsible to the king and his court ; that 
they had no accomplices, but had simply 
acted in obedience to the command of their 
chiefs, who were not in Persia, but whose 
sacred authority justified any act which they 
might command; that, in any case, the man 
whose hands were stained with the blood of so 
many martyrs, and above all with that of his 
Sublime Highness the Bib himself, must have 
amply merited death; but that they had no 
personal enmity to the king on the contrary, 
he had shown them kindness, and they were 
grateful ; but they could only obey orders ; 
and, finally, that they could say nothing differ- 
ent though they should be tortured till the Day 
of Judgment. 

Baffled in this direction, the judges turned 
hopefully to the other prisoners. Here were 
women, and even children, from whom torture 
or the mere fear of it would draw everything. 
Equally in vain. This strange new religion 
made fragile women and timid children inflex- 
ible as iron. They gloried in their faith ; the\ 
would die for it with joy ; but they had nolhinc: 
to tell of any but themselves. The situation 
thus became, in the eyes of the judges, ven' 
serious. Here, in their power, were forty 
mute captives, but who could tell how many 
shared their faith — and where ? In the cities, 
in the country, in the army, in the very court 
itself, perhaps. Who could tell where, or how 
soon, or how universally, a conflagration might 
break out.? Distrust and suspicion were 
everywhere. Each man in power felt as if 
walking on a smouldering volcano ; each 
feared his nearest neighbor and friend. 

In these circumstances it was felt that the 
wisest course would be a policy of conciliation. 
If the dangerous class was so numerous, it 
would be most unwise to provoke them to 
insurrection. The Ministers therefore decided 
that no further search should be made, and 
that though, of course, the prisoners already 
taken must either recant or die, as many oif 
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them as should simply deny the fact of their 
being BUbys should be freed at once without 
further question. 

The experiment was made first with Gour- 
ret-ftl-Ain, as it was supposed her example 
would tell powerfully on the rest. Mahmoud 
Khan came cheerfully home from Niaveran 
one morning, and told her he had good news 
for her. " You are to be sent for to Niaveran," 
said he. " The question will be put, Gourret- 
(il-ASn, are you a BSby? You will simply 
answer, No. It is a mere formality. Every- 
body knows you are one ; but nothing more 
will be asked, and you will at once be free." 
" You do not know the real news for to-morrow," 
said the Consolation-of-the-Eyes. *' It is far 
better for me than what you say. For to-mor- 
row at noon, you yourself, my friend, will 
preside at my burning, and I shall thus have 
the honor of publicly witnessing for God and 
for his Sublime Highness. And now, Mah- 
moud Khan, mark what I say; and let my 
death to-morrow be a sign to you that I speak 
truth. The master whom you serve will not 
reward you for your zeal. Ere long you will 
die a cruel death by his order. I entreat you, 
therefore, before that hour comes, as come it 
will, to set your mind earnestly to search out 
and know the truth." It may be said in this 
case, as in that of the Zendjin martyrs, that 
under such a government it needed little in- 
sight to utter such a prophecy. Be that as it 
may, the B&bys and the orthodox alike univer- 
sally relate it and believe in it ; and some 
years later it became fact in the exi)erience of 
poor Mahmoud Khan. 

And with the young prophetess herself, of 
course it also Cefel as she had said. She was 
takefi <»n the following day to Niaveran. In 
the presence of the king and his counsellors, 
the officers of state, her fellow-prisoners and a 
promiscuous crowd, the question was put in 
the most respectful and conciliatory manner, 
and was met by an unqualified and exultant 
avowal of her faith. There was therefore, in 
the view of her judges, no alternative. Regret- 
fully the sentence was pronounced, and she 
was led away to death. No lamentations 
were uttered, no tearful adieus spoken by her 
fellow-prisoners. They heard with calm cheer- 
fulness, as matters of course, both the avowal 
and the sentence ; regarding the fact of either 
her death or their own as of too trifling sig- 
nificance to move them. Gourret-(il-Ain was 
taken back to Teheran, in the charge of her 
sorrowful friend, Mahmoud Khan. They 
placed her on a pile of straw-matting ; they 
covered the beautiful head with the long- aban- 
doned veil ; as a last act of mercy, they strang- 
led her ; then the lifeless body was reduced 
to ashes, and the ashes scattered to the winds. 
It is almost superfluous to say that the other 
prisoners were equally impracticable. Con 



spicuous among them was Seyd Houssein, the 
disciple who, on the fatal day at Tabreez, had 
denied and insulted his master. On that day, 
when he had come to himself, he made his way 
to Teheran. There he sought out the leading 
Bibys, related to them the events of the day 
and avowed his crime with such bitter, passion- 
ate repentance, that they received him back 
into favor. But pardon had not brought 
peace ; he passionately longed for martyrdom 
to seal his repentance ; and now that his desire 
was on the point of fulfilment, was not merely 
calm, like the others, but triumphant. Many 
of the sect, with whom Seyd Houssein Is held 
in great reverence, maintain that his treason 
was only in seeming, and an act of obedience 
to the master ; that being the Bib's secretary, 
and carrying with him important papers, this 
was the only means of having them conveyed 
in safety to his friends. 

On this day a spectacle was witnessed in 
Teheran, the memory of which is not likely 
soon to fade from the minds of the people. A 
band of women and children, as well as men, 
their bodies bathed in blood from fresh, gaping 
wounds, in which were fixed bunches of blaz- 
ing tow, were dragged with ropes through the 
streets and squares to the place of execution. 
Amid the awe-struck silence of the crowd they 
sang in joyful tones, ** Truly we belong to 
God ; we came from God, and are returning 
to Him." Some of the little ones, less strong 
in body than in spirit, died on the progress. 
The corpses were thrown in the way of the 
procession, and parents and sisters walked on 
calmly. Arrived at the appointed place, the 
offer of life, on condition of abjuration, was 
once more made and rejected. It might have 
seemed that measures of intimidation were 
exhausted; but it occurred to a soldier to try 
something new. *• If you do not yield," he 
said to a father, " I will cut the throats of 
your two sons on your own breast." At once 
the father sits down on the ground with out- 
stretched arms, and a bright-eyed little lad of 
fourteeen, with blood-stained body and half- 
charred flesh, but his face glowing with love 
and faith, throws himself on his breast, exclaim- 
ing, " Father, I am the eldest, let me be first ! " 
What could persecution do with a people like 
this ? At last the butcher}' was finished ; and 
the calm summer night fell on a hideous, 
mangled mass of bodies, to which the dogs 
were gathering in troops ; while the heads 
were hung up in bundles to decay in the sight 
of the public. 

With this summer day in 1852 the public 
history of Bdbism ends. But our author is 
persuaded that the result of that day's events 
was a very large, though secret, accession of 
adherents to the cause. It is only reasonable 
and natural that it should be so. The specta- 
tors could not but feel that there was some- 
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thing in a cause that called forth such joyful 
faith — such eager devotion ; and the impression 
made by the immovable constancy of the mar- 
tyrs, by whom death was rather desired than 
feared, and on whom torture spent itself like 
waves against the rock, was profound and 
lasting. Whatever may be the errors and 
delusions of the system, it has been true in 
respect to it, as to a purer and more enlight- 
ened faith, that the blood of the martyrs was 
the seed %i the Church. 

From that time the Bdbys, in obedience to 
the command of their leader, have remained 
quiet ; not hesitating, when it seemed advisa- 
ble, even to deny their faith ; but there is no 
(luubt that the spread of their doctrines has 
in ' ie, and is still making, steady and rapid 
pro^icss. They write many books, which are 
secretly circulated and eagerly read ; and while 
converts are made among all classes, their 
views have taken the deepest hold among the 
educated and intelligent. Meanwhile, the 
rulers, taught by experience, continue their 
policy of toleration. They make no inquiry, 
lest they should hear too much ; they are 
determinedly blind to indications of indiffer- 
ence to the true faith ; for when it is believed 
that many, even among- the mouUas, and the 
highest officers of State, and those nearest the 
person of the king, belong* to^ the dreaded and 
mysterious community, it is felt to be the 
wisest and safest course not to know. 

Dr. Bruce, writing lately from Persia, gives 
the present number of the Babys as 100,000 ; 
but while their policy is what has been indi- 
cated, howcan they be anything like accurately 
numbered ? 

In finishing the account given by M. de 
Gobineau, one feels a curiosity as to two or 
three questions. Does Mirza Yahya, the 
foster-son of Djenl.b-Beha, the successor to the 
Bib, elected in 1852, still live ? Does he still 
reside and make converts at Bagdad } And 
does this Egyptian Mahdi, who is giving Eu- 
rope so much trouble, give himself out as the 
last and crowning Revelation in this line ? 
Or has he no connection whatever with Persia 
and the Bib ?— Mary F. Wilson, in The Con- 
temporary Review. 



SHAKESPEARE'S LOVE'S LABORS 
LOST. 

Love's Labors Lost is one of the earliest 
of Shakespeare's dramas, and has many of the 
peculiarities of his poems, which are also the 
work of his earlier life. The opening speech 
of the King on the immortality of fame— on 
the triumph of fame over death — and the no- 
bler parts of Biron, have something of the 
monumental style of Shakespeare's Sonnets, 



and are not without their conceits of thought 
and expression. This connection of the play- 
with his poems is further enforced by the in- 
sertion in it of three sonnets and a faultless, 
song ; which, in accordance with Shakespeare's 
practice in other plays, are inwoven into the 
action of the piece and, like the golden orna- 
ments of a fair woman, give it a peculiar air 
of distinction. There is merriment in it also, 
with choice illustrations of both wit and hu- 
mor; a laughter often exquisite, ringing, if 
faintly, yet as genuine laughter still, though 
sometimes sinking into mere burlesque, whicb 
has not lasted quite so well. And Shakes- 
peare brings a serious effect out of the trifling 
of his characters. A dainty love-making is in- 
terchanged with the more cumbrous play ; be- 
low the many artifices of Biron's amorotis 
speeches we may trace sometimes the " unut- 
terable longing ; " and the lines, Act V. scene 
2, in which Katherine describes the blighting 
through love of her younger sister are one of 
the most tpuching things in older literature. 
Again, how many echoes seem awakened by 
those strange words, actually said in jest ! — 
** The sweet war-man (Hector of Troy) is dead 
and rotten ; sweet <;hucks, beat not the bones 
of the buried : wh6n he breathed, he was a 
man " — words which may remind us df Shakes- 
peare's own epitaph. In the last scene, an in- 
genious turn is given <o the action, so that the 
piece does not conclude after the manner of 
other comedies — 

" Our wooing doth not end like an old play ; 
Jack hath not Jill ; '• 

and Shakespeare strikes a passionate note 
across it at last, in the entranc^of the messen- 
ger, who announces to the Princess that the 
King her father is suddenly dead. 

The merely dramatic interest of the piece 
is slight enough — only just sufficient, indeed^ 
to be the vehicle of its wit and poetry. The 
scene — a park of the King of Navarre — is un- 
altered throughout ; and the unity of the play 
is not so much the unity of a drama as that of 
a series of pictorial groups, in which the same 
figures reappear, in different combinations, but 
on the same background. It is as if Shakes- 
peare had intended to bind together, by some 
inventive conceit, the devices of an ancient 
tapestry, and give voices to its figures. On 
one side, a fair palace ; on the other, the tents 
of the Princess of France, who has come on 
an embassy from her father to the King of 
Navarre ; in the midst, a wide space of smooth 
grass. The same personages are combined 
over and over again into a series of gallant 
scenes — the Princess, the three masked ladies, 
the quaint, pedantic King— -one of those amia- 
ble kings men have never loved enough, whose 
serious occupation with the things of the mind 
seems, by contrast with the more usual fonn» 
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of kingship, like frivolity or play. Some of 
the figures are grotesque merely, and, all the 
male ones at least, a little fantastic. Certain 
objects reappearing from scene to scene — 
love-letters crammed with verses to the mar- 
gin, and lovers' toys — hint obscurely at some 
story of intrigue. Between these groups, on a 
smaller scale, come the slighter and more 
komely epbodes, with Sir Nathaniel the cu- 
rate, the country-maid Jaquenetta, Moth or 
Mote the elfin-page, with Hiems and Ver, 
who recite •* the dialogue that the two learned 
men have compiled in praise of the owl and the 
cuckoo." The ladies are lodged in tents, be- 
cause the King, like the princess of the mod- 
em poet's fancy, has taken a vow 

" To make his court a little Academe,'* 

and for three years' space no woman may 
come within a mile of it ; and the play shows 
how this artificial attempt was broken through. 
For the King and his three fellow-scholars are 
of course soon forsworn, and turn to writing 
sonnets, each to his chosen lady. These fel- 
low-scholars of the King — "quaint votaries 
of science," at first, afterwards, ** affection's 
men-at-arms " — three youthful knights, gallant, 
amorous, chivalrous, but also a little affected, 
sporting always a curious foppery of language 
— are throughout the leading figures in the 
foreground , one of them, in particular, being 
more carefully depicted than the others, and 
ii^ himself very noticeable — a portrait with 
* somewhat puzzling manner and expression, 
which at once catches the eye irresistibly and 
keeps it fixed. 

Play is often that about which people are 
most serious ; and the humorist may observe 
how, under all love of playthings, there is al- 
most always hidden an appreciation of some- 
thing really engaging and delightful. This is 
true always of the toys of children ; it is often 
true of the playthings of grown-up people, their 
vanities, their fopperies even — the cynic would 
add their pursuit of fame and their lighter 
loves. Certainly, this is true without excep- 
tion of the playthings of a past age, which to 
those who succeed it are always full of a pen- 
sive interest — old manners, old dresses, old 
houses. For what is called fashion in these 
matters occupies, in each age, much of the 
care of many of the most discerning people, 
furnishing them with a kind of mirror of their 
real inward refinements, and their capacity for 
selection. Such modes or fashions are, at 
their best, an example of the artistic predom- 
inance of form over matter ; of the manner of 
the doing of it over the thing done ; and have 
a beauty of their own. It is so with that old 
euphuism of the Elizabethan age — that pride 
of dainty language and curious expression, 
which it is very easy to ridicule, which often 
made itself ridiculous, but which had below it 



a real sense of fitness and nicety ; and which, 
as we see in this very play, and still more 
clearly in the Sonnets, had some fascination 
for the young Shakespeare himself. It is this 
foppery of delicate language, this fashionable 
plaything of his time, with which Shakespeare 
is occupied in Loves Labors Lost He shows 
us the manner in all its stages ; passing from the 
grotesque and vulgar pedantry of Holofernes, 
through the extravagant but polished carica- 
ture of Armado, to become the peculiar char- 
acteristic of a real though still quaint poetry 
in Biron himself — still chargeable, even at his 
best, with just a little affectation. As Shakes- 
peare laughs broadly at it in Holofernes or 
Armado, he is the analyst of its curious charm 
in Biron ; and this analysis involves a delicate 
raillery by Shakespeare himself at his own 
chosen manner. 

This "foppery" of Shakespeare's day had, 
then, its really delightful side; a quality in no 
sense ** affected," by which it satisfies a real in- 
stinct in our minds — the fancy so many of us 
have for an exquisite and curious skill in the 
use of words. Biron is the perfect flower of this 
manner — 

" A man of fire-new words, fashion's own knight." 

— as he describes Armado, in terms which arc 
really applicable to himself. In him this man- 
ner blends with a true gallantry of nature, and 
an affectionate complaisance and grace. He 
has at times some of its extravagance or cari- 
cature also, but the shades of expression by 
which he passes from this to the " golden ca- 
dence " of Shakespeare's own chosen verse, 
are so fine, that it is sometimes difficult to 
trace them. What is a vulgarity in Holofer- 
nes, and a caricature in Armado, refines itself 
in him into the expression of a nature truly 
and inwardly bent upon a form of delicate per- 
fection, and is accompanied by a real insight 
into the laws which determine what is exquis- 
ite in language, and their root in the nature of 
things. He can appreciate quite the opposite 
style— 

'• In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes; •* 

he knows the first law of pathos, that — 

" Honest plain words best suit the ear of grief." 

He delights in his own rapidity of intuition ; 
and in harmony with the half-sensuous philos- 
ophy of the Sonnets, exalts, a little scornfully, 
in many memorable expressions, the judgment 
of the senses, above all slower, more toilsome 
means of knowledge, scorning some who fail 
to see things only because they are so clear — 

** So ere you find where light in darkness lies. 
Your light grows dark by losing of your eyes" — 

as with some German commentators on Shakes- 
peare. Appealing always to actual sensation 
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from men's affected theories, he might seem 
to despise learning ; as, indeed, he has taken 
up his deep studies partly in play, and de- 
mands always the proAt of learning in renewed 
enjoyment ; yet he surprises us from time to 
time by intuitions which can come only from 
a deep experience and power of observation ; 
and men listen to him, old and young, in spite 
of themselves. He is quickly impressible to 
the slightest clouding of the spirits in social 
intercourse, and has his moments of extreme 
seriousness ; his trial-task may well be, as 
Rosaline puts it — 

** To enforce the pained impotent to smile." 

But still, through all, he is true to his chosen 
manner, that gloss of dainty language is a 
second nature with him ; even at his best he 
is not without a certain artifice ; the trick of 
playing on words never deserts him; and 
Shakespeare, in whose own genius there is an 
element of this very quality, shows us in this 
graceful, and, as it seems, studied, portrait, his 
enjoyment of it. 

As happens with every true dramatist, 
Shakespeare is for the most part hidden be- 
hind the persons of his creation. Yet there 
are certain of his characters in which we feel 
that there is something of self-portraiture. 
And it is not so much in his grander, more 
subtle and ingenious creations that we feel 
this — in Hamlet and King Lear — as in those 
slighter and more spontaneously developed 
figures who, while far from playing principal 
parts, are yet distinguished by a certain pecul- 
iar happiness and delicate ease in the draw- 
ing of them — figures which possess, above all, 
that winning attractiveness which there is no 
man but would willingly exercise, and which 
resemble these works of art which, though not 
meant to be very great or imposing, are yet 
wrought of the choicest material. Mercutio, 
in Romeo and Juliet^ belongs to this group of 
Shakespeare's characters — versatile, mercu- 
rial people, such as make good actors, and in 
whom the 

*• Nimble spirits of the arteries," 

the finer but still merely animal elements of 
great wit, predominate. A careful delineation 
of little characteristic traits seem to mark them 
out as the characters of his predilection ; and 
it is hard not to identify him with these more 
than with others. Biron, in Love's Labors Lost, 
is perhaps the most striking member of this 
group. In this character, which is never quite 
in touch with, never quite on a perfect level 
of understanding with the other persons of the 
play, we see, perhaps, a reflex of Shakespeare 
himself, when he has just become able to stand 
aside from and estimate the first period of his 
poetry. — Walter Pater, in MacmiUan's 
Magazine. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET.* 

Dr. Isaac Taylor begins his interesting 
book on The Alphabet by saying that, "if 
we set aside the still more wonderful inven- 
tion of speech, the discover}' of the Alphabet 
may fairly be accounted the most difficult as 
well as the most fruitful of all the past achieve- 
ments of the human intellect." But, like 
speech, it was not discovered all at once. 
The history of the alphabet, in fact, is a history 
of slow and painful growth, and every letter 
contains the record of its origin and transfor- 
mations as indelibly imprinted upon it as the 
records of the past history of life are indelibly 
imprinted upon the rocks. 

One of the chief lessons of Dr. Taylor's 
book is that the history of our writing forms 
no exception to that law of development which 
modern research has found to preside over the 
destinies of the universe. Letters are not ar- 
bitrarily invented, except in very rare instances, 
and their forms are not arbitrarily changed, 
except on very rare occasions. And such in- 
ventions and changes have always been the 
product of analogy. The Mormon alphabet, 
which Joseph Smith averred had been revealed 
to him by an angel, was really a modification 
of English cursive writing, and the syllabary 
invented by Sequoyah for his Cherokee fellow- 
countrymen was modelled on the characters 
he had seen in European books. The new 
characters in Mr. Pitman's phonetic alphabet 
owe their existence to the letters to which we 
have been accustomed ever since we were 
children. 

If, then, no new alphabetic letters are ever 
devised, even in this inventive age of the 
world, except in imitation and after the anal- 
ogy of the letters of our current alphabet, we 
may well ask how this alphabet itself origia- 

• The Rev. Archibald flENRV Sayce was born near 
Bristol, England, in 1846. He became a Scholar of 
Queen's College, Oxford, where he took First Class in 
Moderations in 1865, and First Class in the Final Classi- 
cal Schools in i860. In 1869 he was elected a Fellow 
of his College, and in 1870 was made Tutor, and sub^ 
sequently Senior Tutor, In 1876 he became Deputv- 
Professor of Comparative Philology, and in 1877 Puo- 
lie Examiner in the School of Theology. Since 1874 
he has been a member of the Old Testament Revision 
Compaiw; and in 1881 he received the honorary dejgree 
of LL.L). from Dublin University. He has written 
several important works upon Philology, among which 
are The Principles of Comparative Philology (1874), and 
Introduction to the Science of Language (2 vols. 18S0). 
He edited George Smith*s History of Babylonia (1877) 
and Senecherib (1878). Prof. Sayce stands niiauestion- 
ably at the head of modern Assyriologists* and nis con- 
tributions to this department have been numerous and 
exceedingly valuable ; beginning with an Accadian 
Grammar (1870), and including an Assyrian Grammar 
and Reading-Book (1875), Babylonian Literature (1877), 
The Monuments of the Hittites (1881), and The VaHHt^ 
Inscriptions^ Deciphered and Illustrated ( 1882 ) . He has, 
moreover, contributed numerous papers upon cognate 
topics to periodicals, and the transactions of learned 
Societies. — Ed. Lib. Mag. 
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ally came into existence. In other words, 
what was the origin of the alphabet which we 
still use, and in which we endeavor, however 
ixnf>eTfectly, to express the manifold sounds of 
our £ngUsh language ? 

AVe can trace its history back to a certain 
point. The English alphabet is the alphabet 
of the Romans, and the Roman alphabet was 
the alphabet of the Greeks, while the Greek 
alphabet, as certain legends about it affirmed, 
was in turn derived from the Phoenicians. 
That these legends were correct has been 
abundantly proved by modern inquiry. Not 
only are the names given to the letters by the 
Greeks of Phoenician origin and practically 
identical with the names given to the same 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet ; we now know 
from inscriptions that the oldest forms of the 
Greek letters are more or less identical with 
the forms of the same letters in the oldest 
Phoenician texts. Not only is the Phoenician 
name of the first letter, alepk, **an ox/* still 
pronounced every time we speak of the alpha- 
bet, but we may still see in the form of our 
capital A the resemblance to the head of an 
ox which caused some old Phoenician school- 
master to call it by that animal's name. Thus 
far the history of our alphabet is clt^ar ; like 
its name, it came from those Englishmen of 
the ancient world, the practical and adventur- 
ous traders of the Canaanitish coast. 

But was it really a Phoenician invention ? 
This has sometimes been assumed on the 
strength of the names given to the letters, 
and attempts have been made to show that the 
letters may be reduced to pictures correspond- 
ing with the names. All analogy, however, is 
against such an assumption. We know a good 
deal now about the Phoenicians, and we find 
that, although they were admirable adopters 
and improvers of other men's arts and indus- 
tries, they invented none of their own. They 
were intermediaries, not originative geniuses, 
and it would be strange if so wonderful an in- 
vention as the alphabet had formed the single 
exception to their usual character. No traces, 
moreover, have been met with in Phoenician 
lands of the primitive hieroglyphs out of which 
the alphabetic letters are supposed to have 
grown. The rude rock sculptures found in the 
neighborhood of Tyre imply a condition of so- 
ciety infinitely below that in which a pictorial 
system of writing first becomes possible, and 
it is doubtful whether they are not to be re- 
ferred to the barbarous races who inhabited 
the country before the Phoenicians arrived 
there from the East. Then, again, had the 
** Phoenician " alphabet really been a Phoe- 
nician invention, we should have expected it to 
contain two separate symbols for the letters 
called in Hebrew shin and sin (sh and j), as 
well, probably, as two symbols for the two 
gutturals still heard in Arabic, *ay$n SLudgahin^ 



the latter of which appears in the names of the 
Canaanite towns Gomorrah and Gaza. So 
long, however, as no proofs are forthcoming 
that the Phoenicians ever used hieroglyphs or 
pictorial characters, we may safely put on one 
side the theory of the Phoenician origin of the 
alphabet. 

Another theory has lately been advanced by 
the eminent historian of Oriental antiquity, 
Eduard Meyer. He suggests that the Phoeni- 
cians received the alphabet from the Hittites, 
whose importance for the history of ancient 
culture is but just beginning to be understood. 
The Hittites, as we now know, employed a pe- 
culiar system of hieroglyphic writing, which 
they seem to have brought southward with 
them from Kappadokia, and they were the im- 
mediate neighbors of the Phoenician tribes. 
Their advance-guard, indeed, had even occu- 
pied Kadesh on the Orontes as well as Ha- 
math, and, in the vicinity of Carchemish, Hit- 
tites and Aramaeans were mixed together in 
close contact. There are, too, certain curious 
resemblances between some of the Phoenician 
letters and the Hittite hieroglyphs, of which I 
shall speak later on ; the form of the letter it, 
for instance, called hqph^ or the ** hand," by 
the Phoenicians, has little similarity to the hu- 
man hand, while it resembles very remarkably 
the long-sleeved glove with only a thumb which 
appears in the Hittite inscriptions. But, al- 
though all competent authorities arc now in- 
clined to believe that the strange syllabary 
once used in Cyprus and Asia Minor was de- 
rived from the Hittite hieroglyphs, Dr. Meyer 
has* as yet found no one to assent to his hy- 
pothesis that the same origin must be ascribed 
to the Phoenician alphabet. Indeed, until the 
Hittite system of writing has been fully de- 
ciphered, the hypothesis must be regarded at 
best as a mere possibility. 

A new hypothesis has just been started by 
the Assyrian scholar. Dr. Hommel. He be- 
lieves that the Bedouin tribes who bordered 
on the ancient monarchy of Babylonia acquired 
a knowledge of a certain number of cuneiform 
characters in their primitive pictorial form, and 
gave to each of them, as a phonetic value, the 
first sound in the Semitic word which the 
character signified when used as an ideograph. 
Thus the first letter of this Bedouin alphabet 
was 'tf, because the Semitic word aipy^ ** an 
ox," began with this sound, and aiptiy or " ox," 
was the word signified by the Babylonian char- 
acter in which Dr. Hommel sees the prototype 
of the Phoenican a/€ph. In this way the un- 
cultured wanderers of the desert effected what 
the cultured populations of Chaldaea and As- 
syria never thought of achieving — the creation 
of an alphabet. The penod to which Dr. 
Hommel would assign the achievement is 
about 2000 B.C. 

It is obvious that such a theory involves 4 
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host oC difficulties. Nomads have never been 
writers and readers, much less the inventors of 
an alphabet, and the Bedouins especially have 
never distinguished themselves for their liter- 
ary tastes. While their settled kinsfolk and 
neighbors have occupied themselves in en- 
graving inscriptions and composing books, 
they have been content to wander or destroy. 
The life of a " desert ranger," in fact, offers 
little inducement to literary activity, and there 
is little in it which needs to be recorded. The 
date, moreover, to which the invention of the 
alphabet is assigned is either too remote or too 
modem. It is too modern on the one side, 
since recent discoveries have shown that the 
origin and early history of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion is far older than we had fancied, and the 
cuneiform characters had lost their original 
piotorial forms centuries before Dr. Hommel's 
date of 2000 b.c. Long before that, the char- 
acter which denoted an ox had lost its resem- 
blance to an ox's head, and had degenerated 
into a mere group of wedge-shaped lines. On 
the other hand, the date is too remote if we 
turn to the Phoenician alphabet itself. The 
oldest monument of it we possess is only of 
the ninth century b.c., and if it had already 
existed for a thousand years, it is difficult to 
understand how it is that no earlier examples 
of it have as yet been found. An alphabet, 
furthermore, which was a thousand years old 
would have undergone so many changes that 
its original appearance, and therefore its origin 
and connections, would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to trace. 

Dr. Hommel's theory, however, is bat a 
modification of one of which Dr. Deecke made 
himself the champion a few years since, but 
which has found no acceptance or favor 
among scholars. He proposed to derive the 
Phoenician letters from the cuneiform syllabary 
of Assyria, which possesses over 500 differ- 
ent characters. It might have been thought 
that with such a choice he would have had no 
difficulty in finding twenty-two which bore a 
resemblance to the twenty-two Phoenician let- 
ters, especially when it is remembered that al- 
most every Assyrian character has more than 
one phonetic value. But such was not the 
case. Dr. Deecke had to seek his prototypal 
characters among varieties of the cuneiform 
syllabary which differed in age and locality, 
and, in spite of all this licence, was still further 
obliged to assume intermediate forms for them 
which never existed either in the cuneiform 
syllabary or in the Phoenician alphabet. His 
attempt only proved that, whatever else might 
be the origin of the alphabet, it was not to be 
found in the inscriptions of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. 

About one thing, however, scholars were all 
agreed. The alphabet did not suddenly burst 
Into being, like Athfin^ from the head of Zeus. 



It is not an invention which would occur spon- 
taneously to the mind even of the most gifted 
genius. We now know something about the 
history of the systems of writing used by the 
chief civilized nations of the ancient world, — 
the Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the Chi- 
nese ; and in every case we can trace the slow 
and gradual process by which they passed 
from a pictorial to an ideographic stage, and 
then through a syllabic to a rudimentary' form 
of alphabetic writing. Indeed, the Babylo- 
nians and Chinese, with all their culture and 
originality, never reached the last-mentioned 
stage at all, while the Egyptians allowed all 
these various stages of growth to remain, stere- 
otyped as it were, side by side. They never 
perceived the advantage of retaining only those 
characters which had an alphabetic value, and 
of getting rid of fhe cumbrous machinery of 
syllabic characters, of ideographs, and of deter- 
minatives. It required a long experience, and 
contact with those who had no prejudices in 
favor of a traditional mode of writing, to take 
this final step and regard our written symbols 
as representing sounds merely, and not ideas 
or things. 

Writing, at the outset, is, and must be, hier- 
oglyphic or pictorial. Early man was fond of 
drawing, as the child is now ; and in the pict- 
ures of mammoths and reindeer, scratched with 
a flint tool on the bones found in the caves of 
Southern France, we may see the beginnings of 
an art which culminated in one direction in 
the creation of a system of writing. Systems 
of writing have been met with, not only among 
the civilized populations whom the Spaniards 
discovered in Central America, but even 
among a very considerable number of barba- 
rous and savage tribes. The Red Indian of 
America knew how to write letters upon bark« 
and a volume of prayers and religious hymns 
has actually been printed at Vienna in the na- 
tive characters of the Micmacs. But these 
characters and systems of writing are always 
pictorial; it is only where a civilization has 
lasted for a long while and the people have 
been long accustomed to reading and writing, 
— as among the Mayas of Central America,— 
that the pictorial characters tend to become 
phonetic. Facts bear out the conclusion of 
philosophy, that writing begins with pictures. 
All systems of writing not only must be picto- 
rial in their origin :. we find that they actually 
are so. 

We cannot suppose that the Phoenician al- 
phabet is any exception to this rule. And 
there is one fact connected with it which goes 
to show that it is not. The word alphabet re- 
fers us to alpha and bHa^ the names of the 
first two letters of the Greek alphabet, and 
these again to the Phoenician aieph and beth^ 
which are still the names of the first two let- 
ters in Hebrew. Now, these names signify 
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^' OX '* and ^' house/' and the most probable ex- 
planation of their origin is that the Phoenicians 
saw some likeness between the letters denoted 
by them and the pictures of an ox or (ox-head) 
and house. The memory of the Phoenician 
boy was supposed to be assisted by the anal- 
ogy, just as in our nursery days it was sup- 
posed that we should learn our alphabet more 
easily if we were told that *' A was an archer 
who shot at a frog." We may therefore regard 
the very word alphabet as indicating that the 
old Phoenicians considered the letters to be of 
pictorial origin, or at least as so many pictures 
of things. 

If, then, we are unable to accept the theory 
which would derive the Phoenician letters 
from a selected number of hieroglyphs once 
hypothetically used by the inhabitants of Ca- 
naan, we are driven to conclude that they 
were borrowed by the Phoenicians from some 
. foreign system of writing which was still picto- 
rial at the time of the borrowing, or else had once 
been so. But we have already seen that the 
theories which would make this foreign system 
one of the two great systems of Western Asia 
— the Babylonian and the Hittite — are alike 
untenable ; and we are therefore driven back 
upon the only other system of writing with 
which the Phoenicians could have come into 
contact, though it belonged rather to Africa 
than to Asia. This is the hieroglyphic system 
of ancient Egypt, the history of which can be 
traced by contemporaneous monuments for 
more than 4000 years. 

It is just sixty years ago that an English 
writer. Sir W. Drummond, suggested the possi- 
bility of deriving the Phoenician alphabet from 
the alphabet of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
in the second volume of his Origincs ; or^ Re 
marks on the Origin of several Empires^ States, 
and Cities, The hieroglyphic alphabet had 
recently been deciphered by Young and Cham- 
pollion, and, though Sir William Drummond 
adopts the tone of critical superiority which 
the adherents of the old learning usually as- 
sume towards pioneers in new fields of re- 
search, he admits on the whole the correct- 
ness of the great Frenchman's conclusions. 
He even prints a comparative table of Egyp- 
tian and Phoenician characters, so far as they 
were known at the time, and asks : " Since we 
find the Phoenician and Chaldaic letters fre- 
quently corresponding in form to one set of 
Egyptian characters, may we not thence con- 
clude that the Phoenicians and Chaldseans bor- 
rowed their alphabets from the Eo^yptians, in 
copying each of their letters from a hierogjlyph, 
and in choosing the particular homophon of 
which the figure was most suitable to their 
purposes .^ " 

To this question Drummond is " inclined to 
answer in the negative." He could not bring 
himself to dismiss his " priests of Hammon " 



and '' postdiluvian Tsabaists," and accordingly 
argues that all three atphabets^Egyptian, 
Phoenician, and Chaldaic, by which he means 
the Square Hebrew — were derived from " one 
common origin," a hieroglyphic system of 
writing " employed by the Tsabaists." From 
this the Egyptians, Chaldaeans, and Phoeni- 
cians "made a choice of the hieroglyphs 
from which they formed their letters." Hence 
the " Chaldaic," or Square Hebrew, and Phoe- 
nician letters are referred, in many instances, 
to different pictorial originals, as well as the 
hieratic or cursive forms of the Egyptian alpha- 
bet, the Square Hebrew aleph, for example, be- 
ing declarea to represent "a branch," while 
the aleph of the Phoenician inscriptions is 
traced back to the orthodox head of an ox. 

We must remember that, when Drummond 
wrote his book, the monuments which have 
yielded us the earlier forms of the Phoenician 
letters were still undiscovered, while the rela- 
tionship between the Phoenician and the 
Square Hebrew characters had not as yet been 
proved. It is therefore instructive to find him 
assuming the same amount of difference 
between the forms of the Phoenician and 
Square Hebrew letters as between those of 
the Phoenician and Egyptian characters. It 
suggests that just as the gulf between Phoeni- 
cian and Square Hebrew has been filled up by 
the discover)^ of inscriptions containing inter- 
mediate forms of characters, so the gulf which 
still exists between Phoenician and Egyptian 
will be similarly filled up by the discovery of 
older Phoenician texts than those at present 
known to us. We are, in fact, brought back to 
the same point as that at which our examination 
of the possible sources of the Phoenician alpha- 
bet had brought us — the point, namely, that 
its origin must be sought in Egypt. 

This, indeed, is no new doctrine. It had 
been affirmed by the Phoenician historian, 
Sanchunialhon, and repeated by Plato, by Diod- 
oros, by Plutarch, and by Tacitus. Tacitus 
declares that the Egyptians considered them- 
selves the inventors of writing, and " from 
them it was carried to Greece by the Plioeni- 
cians by the aid of their maritime supremacy, 
who thus gained the glory of having discovered 
what they had really only received." But the 
doctrine met with little favor in modern times. 
Even Sir William Drummond, as we have seen, 
contents himself with stating it : he does not 
venture to adopt it himself. 

" The entire glory," says Dr. Isaac Taylor, "of this 
great discovery [of the origin of the Phoenician alpha- 
bet] is due to the genius of a French Kgyptologist, 
Emanuel de Rouge. The first account of his investiga- 
tions was given in a paper read before the Acadrmie des 
Inscriptiofti in the year 1859. A meagre summary of 
his results was published at the time m the Comptes- 
rendusy but bv some mischance the MS. itself was lost, 
and has never been recovered. M. de Rouge's inten- 
tion of rewriting the whole essay was unfortunately 
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never carried out. After his death the roagh draft of 
the original memoir was found among his papers, and 
at last, after a delay of fifteen vears, was edited, com- 
pleted, and given to the world oy the filial piety of M. 
Jacques de Rouge, the worthy son of a worthy father. 
This epoch-making work — the first attempt to treat the 
problem in the modern scientific method — may be said 
to have made possible, at last, a history of the alpha- 
bet." 

De Roug^ started with the assumption that, 
if the Phoenician alphabet were borrowed from 
Egypt, it must have been borrowed, not froni 
the hieroglyphs of the public monuments, but 
from the hieratic, or running-hand, of Every- 
day use ; and, furthermore, that the prototypes 
of its twenty-two letters must be sought, not 
among the multitudinous characters of Egyp- 
tian writing, but among the selected few which 
were employed alphabetically. The object of 
his memoir was to show that the forms of 
these letters corresponded most remarkably 
with the forms of the hieratic characters which 
a comparison of proper names proved to have 
the same phonetic values. The hieratic form 
of the letter m, for example, bears a striking re- 
semblance to that of the Phoenician M. It is 
really a degenerated picture of an owl, which 
was called mUlag in Egyptian, and was accord- 
ingly chosen to represent the sound of m. 
Little else besides the two ears and wing of 
the bird can be traced in the hieratic and 
Phoenician letters, and it is just these two ears 
which still survive in every M we write. 
Equally striking is the likeness between the 
hieratic y or v and the Phoenician w. Here 
the original hieroglyph was the horned ce- 
rastes, and it is again the horns which main- 
tain their existence in our F, Step by step 
we are able to trace the gradual changes which 
have transformed the / of the Old- Egyptian 
running-hand into the /of our own cursive. 

De Rough's theory, imperfectly as it was 
announced, at once gained the support of a 
large number of competent scholars. It was 
not, however, wholly free from difficulties. In 
the first place, its author hampered himself by 
a historical assumption. He assumed that 
the adoption of the hieratic alphabet by the 
Phoenicians must have taken place when 
Northern Egypt was under the rule of the 
Semitic Hyksos, or shepherd kings. From an 
early period the Delta had been the resort of 
numerous Asiatic settlers. So numerous, in- 
deed, did they become that — as Ebers long 
ago pointed out — they gave their name to the 
whole district. " The coast-land of Caphtor," 
of which we read in the Old Testament, is 
simply the coast-land of the Delta. The Phoe- 
nicians were called Kefa by the figyptians, 
and their country Keft^ so that Caphtor is 
merely Keft-ur, or "greater Phoenicia," 
another Phoenicia inhabited by Phoenicians 
who had found in it a larger and more fertile 
country that that of Canaan. Caphtor, in fact, 



was to the Phoenicians of Canaan what Magna 
Grsecia was in later days to the Greeks of 
Hellas. In the age of the Hyksos, therefore, 
when the throne of the Pharaohs was occupied 
by those who were allied in blood and lan- 
guage to themselves, the Phoenicians would 
necessarily have been brought into close con- 
tact with the culture and wisdom of the Egyjv 
tians. They were essentially a commercial 
people, and their colonies were established for 
the sake of trade. But they must soon have 
discovered that trade requires some kind of 
written record, and we need not be surprised^ 
therefore, if they made an effort to learn that 
mysterious instrument of intercourse with 
which their neighbors had been acquainted 
for untold centuries. But, with the practical 
spirit which always characterized them, they 
borrowed no more than they wanted for carry- 
ing on mercantile transactions. They went to 
school among the Egyptians, not that they 
might become scribes or study books, but in 
order that they might increase their profits and 
extend their trade. Accordingly, they threw 
away the antiquated lumber of ideographs and 
syllabic characters which the Egyptian scribes 
preserved with so much reverential care, and 
borrowed only just what was sufficient for 
their purpose — the small group of symbols 
which from time immemorial had been used 
by the Egyptians as alphabetic letters. 

Now, it is obvious that this borrowing might 
have taken place at any time after the settle- 
ment of the Phoenicians in Egypt and the 
opening of their trade with the Egyptians. 
There is no reason why we should confine it 
to the period of the Hyksos. Indeed, there 
is one fact which tells against such an assump* 
rion. We find that the Hyksos princes very 
soon adopted all the manners and arts of the 
native kings, not excluding the traditional 
mode of writing in its full entirety. Their 
names were written in the ordinary hiero- 
glyphic form, and one of the few mathematical 
treatises of ancient Egypt which have been 
preserved to us was composed for the C^ourt of 
a Hyksos sovereign. On the other hand, the 
intercourse between the Egyptians and the 
Phoenicians assumed larger proportions and a 
more active character after the Asiatic cam- 
paigns of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Phoeni- 
cians of Canaan are depicted on the walls of 
Theban tombs bearing their oflferings of gold 
and curiously moulded vases to the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, while the Egyptians begin to imi- 
tate Phoenician habits and use Phoenician 
words. Hence, in seeking the most probable 
period at which the Egyptian alphabet could 
have been handed on to the Phoenicians, there 
is no reason why we should go back to the re- 
mote epoch of the Hyksos ; the age of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dyna9ties (1700— 
1250 B.C.) would serve equally well 
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De Rough's hypothesis had to encounter yet 
another difficuUy. The oldest Phcenician 
monuments with which he was acquainted 
were comparatively late. The Moabite Stone 
of King Mesha, the contemporary of Ahab, 
bad not yet been discovered, the Jewish in- 
scription in the tunnel of the Siloam Pool was 
still unknown, and the dedication by King 
Hiram to the Baal of Lebanon, believed by 
some to be of the tenth century before our 
era, was still lying buried in the soil of Cyprus. 
His comparisons were based on the forms of 
the Phoenician letters on the sarcophagus of 
the Sidonian prince Eshmunazar, which belongs 
at the earliest to the fifth century b.c. Between 
this period and the latest at which the Egyp- 
tian letters could have been borrowed the in- 
terval was enormous, allowing such transforma- 
tions in the borrowed characters as might ren- 
der the recognition of their prototypes almost 
impossible. 

But it was just this second difficulty — a diffi- 
culty which arose from the nature of his ma- 
terials, and was not, like the first, of his own 
creation — that has furnished De Rough's the- 
ory with its best confirmation. If it were true, 
the discovery of older documents would tend 
to fill up the gap between the Egyptian and the 
Phoenican forms of the letters by furnishing 
forms which bore an increasing resemblance to 
their prototypes the older they were , if it was 
not true the gap would remain as great as ever. 
Now, no one can examine the tables of alpha- 
bets given by Dr. Taylor without seeing that 
the earlier forms of the Phoenician letters dis- 
covered since the appearance of De Rough's 
memoir approach their supposed originals more 
nearly than' those with which he had to work. 
The older the form the more it resembles its 
hieratic equivalent. No doubt, the resem- 
blance in several instances is still far f rom^xact, 
but this must necessarily be the case as long as 
our most ancient Phoenician text is still sepa- 
rated by at at least four centuries from the pe- 
riod to which the origin of the Phoenician al- 
phabet must be assigned. The only wonder 
is, that the resemblances should be as close 
and numerous as they are. 

But, it will be asked, if we are to accept the 
Eg}'ptian origin of the Phoenician letters, how 
can we explain the names by which those letters 
have been immemorially known ? The first 
letter is not ahaniy " an eagle," as it was in 
Egyptian, but aleph^ " an ox ; " the thirteenth 
is not muiag, " an owl,'' but mim, *' water." 
We may still, if we will, see the two horns of 
the cerastes in our F; but its Phoenician name 
waut, had no connection with a serpent. We 
need not, however, look very far for an ex- 
planation of the fact. The nursery rhyme I 
have before alluded to will show how easily 
new names may attach themselves to the sym- 
bols of the alphabet 



" The Russian letters, which were borrowed in the 
ninth century from the Greek alphabet, have lost tht 
familiar Greek appellations and bear new names sig- 
nificant in Slavonic speech. Thus the letter b is not 
called beta, but buki^ which means a * beech,' while 
</ has lost the old name of d^lta^ and has acquired that 
of elobrOf an * oak.' The Scandinavian runes, which 
were derived at an earlier period from the (}reek al* 
phabet, have also been systematically renamed. So, 
again, the Roman uncials which constitute the Irish 
Bethluisnion alphabet, received Keltic tree-names ; 
while in another Irish alphabet, which is called the 
Bobeloth, the names are taken from the Bible history.*' 



All that the names of the Phoenician letters 
can teach us is, that at the time they were 
given the letters had lost all resemblance to 
the original pictures from which they were de- 
rived. But this was already the case with 
their hieratic prototypes. 

Several years ago I suggested that, before 
receiving the new alphabet from there breth- 
ren of the Delta the Phoenicians of Canaan had 
been acquainted with the Hittite hieroglyphs, 
which we know to have been used in their 
immediate neighborhood. One of the pecul- 
iarities of these hieroglyphs is the frequent 
employment of the heads of animals, more es- 
pecially the ox. It is therefore conceivable 
that the likeness to the heads of an ox and a 
camel seen by the Phoenicians in the first and 
third letters of their alphabet was due to their 
previous familiarity with the Hittite system of 
writing. It is, at any rate, noticeable that, 
whereas the letters yod and kaph^ which mean 
** the hand," bear but little resemblance in 
their earliest forms to the human hand, they 
are (as I have already stated) remarkably like 
the gloved hand which appears in the Hittite 
inscriptions. ' However this may be, the 
namers of the letters do not seem to have been 
in a very advanced stage of culture. The 
names denote just such objects as would be 
the first to occur to the minds of the modern 
fellahin of Syria. 

Are the names of the letters the only ele- 
ment of originality contributed by the Phoeni- 
cians to the alphabet which bears their name ? 
Lenormant and Dr. Taylor would answer 
" No," and with a good show of reason. The 
Phoenicians, in common with the rest of their 
Semitic kinsfolk, possessed a sound which was 
unknown to the Egyptians, and for which, 
therefore, the Egyptian alphabet did not pro- 
vide a symbol This was the gutturalized 
'ayin, 'Ayin signifies the "eye," and is rep- 
resented by a small circle, which in its old- 
est forms assumes the oval shape of an eye. 
We look in vam in the Egyptian alphabet 
for anything corresponding to it, and conse- 
quently we are justified in concluding that the 
symbol, like the sound which it expressed, 
was of purely native origin. The one letter 
which we are unable to trace to a hieratic pro- 
totype is thus the one letter which denotes a 
DOD-Egyptian sound. Can a better verifiott^ 
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tion be desired of the truth of De Rough's 
tiieory? 

It may, perhaps, be thought that so purely 
speculative a question as the origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet is not worth the time and 
labor that have been bestowed upon it. But, 
besides its historical interest, the question has 
a certain amount of psychological importance. 
It is one more illustration of that doctrine of 
development which has at last solved so many 
of the problems bequeathed to us by the think- 
ers of the past. The creation of the alphabet 
has not been the work of one generation or 
of one people. It has needed centuries of 
slow and gradual growth, and the contact of 
different races. The E^ptians, to whom it 
was originally due, were too much over- 
shadowed by the traditions of ancient learning 
and the prejudices of early habit to take the 
final step, and boldly efface all records of the 
several stages by which the primitive picture- 
writing passed into an alphabetic notation of 
sounds. Like the modern English, who re- 
fuse to part with their unphonetic spelling, they 
could not find it in their hearts to break so 
entirely with the literature and education of 
the past. That was a revolution reserved for an 
alien colony of merchants, with no reverence 
for Egyptian antiquity or care for Egyptian wis- 
dom. The Egyptian was destined never to 
gather the final fruits of his toil and sagacity ; 
others entered into the harvest that he had sown. 
The true invent^ of the alphabet lost even 
the glory of the invention ; his claim to it is 
even now disputed, and the alphabet bears the 
name of that unoriginative, unimaginative, 
but highly practical people, who appropriated 
the results of his labor. 

The process of development by which the 
primitive pictures of the dwellers by the Nile 
eventually became the letters of the alphabet 
was repeated after the alphabet had passed 
into the possession of the Phoenicians. It 
spread, probably, through Canaan in two direc- 
tions, the Southern Canaanites employing a form 
of their own, while another form was in use 
among the Phoenicians of the North. Kirjath- 
Sepher, or " Book-town," was one of the cities 
occupied by the children of Judah, and the 
annals of the Tyrian kingdom were recorded 
from an early period. Mesha, the King of 
Moab, carved the history of his revolt from 
Israel on a stone which all might see and 
read ; and the shapes of the letters in the 
Jewish inscription of the Siloam tunnel prove 
that in the time of the kings the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were already accustomed to write 
on rolls of papyrus or skin. But it was not 
only to their immediate neighbors and kinsfolk 
that the Phoenicians communicated their treas- 
Their traders carried it to the islands 
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and coasts of Greece along with the clay vases 
and embroidered robes which they bartered to 



the half-barbarous tribes of the West in return 
for slaves and the purple-fish, Greek legend 
preserved to the last the tradition that the 
alphabet had been the gift of Kadmos, the 
Phoenician "from the East," who was wor- 
shipped even on Hellenic shores as the ser- 
pent-god of Tyre. It was more especiallj 
with the Phoenician colony at Thebes that the 
gift was associated, though there were some 
who wished to connect it also with PalamMfe 
or Baal-Khamm&n, the god of the Phoenician 
settlers in the Bay of Nauplia. Neither 
Thebes nor Nauplia, however, was the spot 
where the alphabet of Phoenicia first became 
the alphabet of Greece. Early inscriptions 
make it pretty clear that this was .the island of 
Thdra. The volcanic island of Th^ra, like its 
neighbor Mdlos, had long been a haunt of the 
busy sons of Canaan. The volcanic soil was 
excellent for the potter's trade, and both 
islands had accordingly been occupied by 
Phoenician settlers from an early period. It 
is in Th^ra that we find the serpent-god Kad- 
mos sculptured on the rocks, and it is in The- 
ra also that we find the oldest specimens of 
Greek writing. The alphabet is but little 
changed from that which meets us on the 
Moabite stone, and when we remember the 
geographical distance of the two localities, the 
^gean Sea and the land of Moab, as well as 
the fact that the alphabets of both were derived 
from the same centre, it is difficult not to 
conclude that the oldest inscriptions of Th^ra 
belong to much the same date as the inscription 
of Mesha — that is to say, the ninth century 
before our era.* 

It was some time yet before the new alpha- 
bet found its way to the mainland of Greece. 
The evidence of the Karian inscriptions which 
I have copied at Abydos and elsewhere leads 
me to believe that it was first transported by 
the Dorians of Thdra to their brethren in 
Rhodes and the opposite coast of Asia Minor. 
At any rate, it was through contact with a 
syllabary which was used in Asia Minor and 
Kypros, and had probably been derived from 
the Hittite hieroglyphs, that the Greek alpha- 
bet took its Hellenic shape by the addition of 
four new characters (^, x^ V'l ^^^ "). From 

• Dr. Taylor considers that the final a which distin- 
guishes the names of so many of the Greek letters is 
the " emphatic aleph '* of Aramaic, indicating that the 
Greeks derived their alphabet rather from an Aramaean 
than from a purely Phoenician source, and he refers \o 
me in support of the opinion. I no longer, however, 
believe the view to be tenable; indeed, an analysts of 
the Greek names of the letters shows that it cannot be 
so. Thus the names of two of the letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet, mhn and rhh^ hare been cited in proof of 
their Aramaic origin. But the Greek name of one of 
them, rh6, represents an earlier rhtsa^ according to th« 
laws of Greek phonology, and rdsh would be exactly 
the Hcbrajo-Phfcnician form of rhh i while in place of 
m^m we have mu, assimilated to nu for nun (like tku 
for tayin^ assimilated to Ua and thkta\. 
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Asia Minor it spread eastward and westward. 
The merchant princes of Miletos carried it to 
Sindp£ and Phrygia, the potters of Korinth 
stamped it on their vessels, and Euboean trad- 
ers made it known to the nations of the West 
But, meanwhile, great changes had come over 
it. Not onty had new letters been added to it 
and old letters dropped, but phonetic values 
were altered and the shapes of the letters 
themselves transformed. Hence arose a great 
Tariety of alphabets belonging to different 
ages and localities, and presenting such well- 
marked distinctions as to make it possible for 
the epigraphist to refer an inscription to its 
exact locality and its approximate age without 
any other aid than the forms of the letters it 
contains. It was not until about 400 b. c, 
when the local dialects began to- yield to the 
" common " Greek of literary Athens, that the 
local alphabets also fell into disuse and were 
superseded by the common " Ionic *' alphabet 
of twenty-four letters. The archonship of 
Eukleid^s, the year after the capture of Athens 
by Lysander, marks the final adoption of the 
Ionic alphabet in the public documents of 
Attika and the extinction of the old form of 
writing. 

The Eubceic alphabet was the source of all 
those which were employed in Italy. At one 
time it was supposed that the Etruscan alpha- 
bet was derived from some other of the alpha- 
bets of Greece, but modern research has now 
demonstrated, to use the words of Dr. Taylor, 
" that all the Italic alphabets were developed 
on Italian soil out of a single primitive type." 
Dr. Taylor himself would regard the Euboean 
colony of Cumse as the original home of this 
primitive type; others see in the Khalkidic 
colonies of Sicily more probable centres of its 
diffusion. On whichever side the truth may 
lie, the fact remains that the alphabets of 
Italy, whether Latin, Umbrian, or Etruscan, 
all emanated alike from Eubcea, however much 
they came to differ from one another after their 
adoption by the populations which have given 
them their names. It is only the Messapian 
alphabet in the south-eastern corner of the pen- 
insula that forms an exception to the common 
mle. 

In the struggle, for existence the Latin 
alphabet alone survived among its Italian 
compeers, and was carried by the extension of 
the Roman Empire through the length and 
breadth of Western Europe. Most of our 
modern European alphabets are its direct off- 
spring. It is only in Eastern Europe, more 
especially in Russia, that its Greek mother 
and subsequent rival has stood its ground, 
and even there the present century has wit- 



nessed the triumph of the Roman characters 
in Slavonic countries over alphabets of Greek 
origin. It is possible that a time will come 
when the Roman characters will triumph like^ 
wise even over alphabets which claim their 
descent from the Phoenician parent of the 
Greek alphabet itself. 

It is no longer doubtful that the immense 
majority, if not the whole, of the alphabets 
used in the East are descended, like the alpha- 
bets of the West, from the alphabet of Phoeni- 
cia. We can trace the successive gradations 
by which the letters of the inscriptions of 
Mesha or the Siloam tunnel became the flow- 
ing characters of Palmyrene epigraphy and the 
running-hand of Aramaic paypri, and from the 
Palmyrene characters it is but a slight step to 
the Square Hebrew of the modern Jews. 
Even the Neskhi or Arabic alphabet, which, in 
spite of its manifold imperfections, has been 
made the vehicle of Persian and Turkish 
literature as well as of the thoughts of the vast 
Arabic-speaking world, can be shown to have 
the same origin, like the Syriac, which was the 
parent of the vertically written Mongolian and 
Mantchu. In fact, it is difBcult to find any 
alphabet which cannot be affiliated to the 
Phoenician, widely different as the two may 
have become both in the forms of the letters 
and in the values that they bear. Intermediate 
forms are continually being discovered, which 
bridge over the enormous distances, and ex- 
plain the transitions that time and space have 
effected. Even the Devan&gari alphabet of 
Sanskrit — whatever disputes there may be as 
to its exact pedigree — is generally allowed to 
be of Phoenician origin. With the exception 
of the cuneiform alphabet of the ancient Per- 
sians, and possibly one or two more which 
may yet lurk in obscure corners of the world, 
all the alphabets of which we know are derived, 
ultimately, from a single source. Utterly di- 
verse as they are in their latest forms, the 
zealous enthusiasm of palaeographists and 
inscription-hunters has succeeded in restoring 
them to their earlier shapes, in filling up the 
intervals which separate them from each other, 
and in showing that they are all but the mani- 
fold developments of a single germ. The 
history of the alphabet, in short, like the histo- 
ry of its origin, is but an illustration of the 
doctrine of evolution on a large and easily 
tested scale. ** Scientific palaeography," to 
use again the words of Dr. Taylor, " rests on 
the assumption that no alphabetic changes are 
ever accidental or arbitrary, as was formerly 
assumed, but are the result of evolution taking 
place in accordance with fixed laws." — A. H* 
Sayce, in I'hc Contemporary Review. 
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INSANITY AND CRIME.* 

It takes two to make a quarrel. Happily, 
it prevents a great many quarrels. It is eas- 
ier to find one man inclined to quarrel than to 
find such a man and another inclined to help 
him do it. In particular, it prevents a terri- 
ble quarrel between the lawyers and the doc- 
tors — medical doctors. • 

Some of these gentlemen have made furious 
attacks on the lawyers of a very unbecoming 
character, charging them, at the least, with 
want of sense and humanity. It is strange 
that any one could be found to think or say 
so. Why the lawyers — ^generally supposed 
sharp enough — should go so wrong on this 
particular subject, it would be hard to say. 
Why can the matter not be discussed with 
temper, with a modest distrust of your own 
infallibility, and a charitable belief in the hon- 
esty of your opponent ? But the lawyers will not 
help the doctors to make a quarrel. They go on 
applying and administering the law regardless 
of the abuse and censure so lavishly bestowed 
on them, with a smile at the mistake commit- 
ted by those who scold them — the mistake be- 
ing in supposing that lawyers make the law, 
and are responsible for its goodness or bad- 
ness, when in truth they must deal with it as 
they find it, and cannot alter it. And, to add 
to their amusement, they believe the law is 
right and good ; to prove which I now pro- 
ceed. I add, with sincere respect for the 
honesty and ability of those from whom I dif- 
fer. 

Whom ought the law to punish ? The an- 
swer is easy : all that it threatens, on convic- 
tion. But then comes the question, whom 
ought the law to threaten ? The answer is 
also easy : all who would be influenced by 
the threat, all whom it would, or might, deter, 
or help to deter. The question, therefore, in 
any case should be, not whether the person 
accused of a crime is mad, but whether he 
understood the law's threat. If he did not, it 
would be wrong to punish him, because it 
would be useless to threaten him. If his 
case was one of dementia, or idiocy, so that 
he did not know that the thing he did was 
wrong, the law's threat would have been unin- 
telligible to him, would be of no effect on him 
to deter him. An example is that of a case 



• Gkorge W. W. Bramwfll, born in 1808, is the 
son of a Ix)ndon banker. His youth was passed in the 
counting-house of his father ; but having resolved to 
•embrace the legal profession, he was called to the bar 
in 1833, and rose rapidly to eminence. In 1856 he was 
made a Baron of the Exchequer, and received the 
honor of knighthood. In 1876 he was made a Judge of 
the Court of Appeal, and a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil. He retired from the bench at the close of 1881 ; 
jand in February, 1882, was raised to the peerage by 
i}^t. title of Baron Bramwell, of Hever, in the county 
#f Kent.— Ed. Lib. Mac. 



which, I believe, happened ; viz., the case of 
an idiot cutting off the head of a sleeping 
man, to see what he would do when he 
awoke. To have threatened the man who 
did this would have been idle ; to punish him 
unjust and useless. So if the accused was 
under a delusion that facts existed which, if 
they did exist, would justify the act, it would 
be wrong to punish him. Suppose he was un- 
der a delusion that the man he killed was en- 
deavoring to kill him, and that his killing was 
in self-defence, it would be wrong to punish 
him, because he would say, and say truly, on 
his own behalf, that he had obeyed the law ; 
that the law authorized what he had done. It 
would be no answer to say it did not, that he 
had mistaken the facts, any more than it 
would be to 'say so to a man who shot another 
in the belief he was breaking into a house, 
when, in fact, he was one of the dwellers in it 
out late. In neither of these cases, I mean of 
dementia and delusion, would there be a mens 
rea. In the first case, the law's threat would 
not be understood ; in the second, it would 
not be knowingly disregarded. But this, which 
I say ought to be, is the law — the law of this 
land ; and, I ihnik, right to demonstration. 

1 say to demonstration for the reasons I 
have given. I have never met an answer to 
them, no denial of anything asserted, no 
statement that there is any false conclusion. 
The line of argument of those who do not 
agree, is to show some consequences which 
they consider could not exist if the reasoning 
were right. This sort of argument, '* I can- 
not see where you are wrong, but you can't be 
right, because," etc. One matter put foi- 
ward is this : the threat of punishment does 
not deter mad people, they understand the 
threat and yet commit crimes, and because 
they cannot help it. Now, if by the words 
" does not deter " is meant does not always 
deter, I admit it. But the same is true of men 
in their perfect senses. They are not always 
deterred by the threat of punishment ; and if 
that were a reason for not punishing insane 
persons, it would equally be a reason for not 
punishing the sane. If by the words " does 
not deter " is meant never deters, I wholly 
deny it. It does not deter as often as it 
ought, because madmen are cunning enough 
to know that from the way the law is adminis- 
tered they can commit crimes with less chance 
of punishment than sane persons can. But 
to say that they are uninfluenced by the threat 
of punishment is to say what is contrary to 
every one*s experience and knowledge. How 
are mad people managed in asylums? Surely, 
by the hope of some good or fear of some 
harm, according to their conduct. Then a 
curious argument is used^ which is not very 
intelligible, "mad people are not responsi- 
ble." If that means are not so according 
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to law, I deny it. The law makes them re- 
sponsible unless mad, as I have mentioned, 
save for the unwise mercy of judges and ju- 
ries. If it means that they cannot help their 
actions, I deny it. I say that mad people are 
restrained and kept in order in the same way 
as sane people are, though with more diffi- 
culty. If it means that from their unhappy 
mental state they have not the same control 
over their actions as sane people, I admit i^ 
and am sorry for them. The madman who 
commits a crime, knowing that what he does 
is wrong, is a pitiable object, more than the 
sane man who commits one. Not so hateful ; 
though if one takes such a case as that of the 
man who, having some delusion or craze 
about windmills, was removed by his friends 
to where there were none, and killed a child 
that he might be moved back again, I think 
such a man as hateful as any sane criminal 
could be. Take the case of Dove, mentioned 
by Mr. Justice Stephen, undoubtedly of ques- 
tionable sanity, who, to marry another woman, 
poisoned his wife with strychnine, after sev- 
eral attempts, the agonizing results of which 
he witnessed. No one, I should think, could 
do otherwise than detest him and his crime, 
nor doubt that he would have done the same 
thing if in perfect possession of his senses ; 
unless, indeed, some stronger deterrent had 
been in operation than the possible punish- 
ment of the law. A medical witness for him 
said that something which it was proved he 
Jiad done was the result of an uncontrollable 
impulse ; but admitted, candidly enough, that 
had a policeman been present he (Dove) 
would not have done it ! I say then that the 
argument " he is not responsible " is, what- 
ever the meaning of " responsible " may be, 
unfounded. 

Then it is said that if the argument I have 
used is well founded, it points to the punish- 
ing of insane people more severely than the 
sane. I admit it, cruel as it may seem. But 
there need be no fear of this, as the ordinary 
punishment of a sane man would suffice for 
the insane. But still the argument goes to 
that length. For the insane man having less 
mental control than the sane, there is the 
n\ore necessity for the law stepping in to help 
him and deter him from doing mischief. Let 
us take an illustration : A man has two chil- 
dren, A and B . A is a well-conducted, good 
boy, who never or rarely gets into trouble. 
B is a vicious, ill-conducted child, who does 
so whenever he can with a hope of impunity. 
What would be thought if the father said to 
A, " You are a good boy ; if you do wrong 
vhile I am away, I will punish you. B, you 
are a bad boy, it is of no or little use to 
threaten you, so I shall not, and of course 
shall not punish you".? Would he not be 
laughed at? Would it not have been rea- 



sonable for him to threaten B more than A, 
and would not the law be equally ridiculous 
if it left unpunished the man whose mental 
condition made him more than usually liable 
to crime ; less able to resist the temptation 
to commit it ? 

But then exceptional cases of insanity are 
put, and one is asked. Would you punish that 
person ? Extreme cases are put. For exam- 
ple, the case of a man who wanted from some 
religious craze to be executed, and who, to 
bring it about, committed a murder, so that to 
execute him would be to do what he wanted — 
the threat of taking his life would be no deter- 
rent, but an inducement to the crime. So one 
may take the case still pending of the un- 
happy woman who killed her children that 
I they might be in heaven, and is indifferent as 
to her own fate. I ans\ver this question 
thus : — I certainly would have the law include 
them. The first case I have mentioned was 
one of utter cruelty and selfishness, and 
neither my conscience, nor pity, would be 
moved in favor of the wretched creature. As 
to the woman, though she knew she was doing 
what the law forbids, and so was not within 
the rule that would justify her acquittal, yet 
it might be said that in her case her state of 
mind was such that the law's threat could not 
be deterrent. I would not introdi:ce any 
such exception into the mie. Minute and 
questionable exceptions in a law impair it, and 
render its application difficult. The rule 
should be plain and simple though exceptions 
might be introduced into its application. 

Then it is said that it is hard upon the poor 
lunatic, that it must be admitted that from 
the excitement and irritability which accom- 
pany his insanity he has less chance of keep- 
ing clear of crime than a sane person. I ad- 
mit it is hard ; and the observation would 
be ver}' forcible if punishment were threatened 
out of revenge or spite. The lunatic commit- 
ting a crime is certainly less an object of an- 
ger and hate than the man who in full pos- 
session of his senses commits one. But the 
law does not punish for revenge, but for pre- 
vention. And further, if the argument is 
good, it might be used by others than the lu- 
natic. Let alone his physical constitution, 
which may drive one man to some crime, take 
the case of a criminal who, being called on to 
say why he should not be punished, should 
say, " It is hard on me, I never had a chance to 
behave well ; my parents were drunkards and 
thieves, so were all my companions ; and in- 
stead of being ashamed before them if I stole, 
I was applauded if 1 did it without detection." 
Take another case — excessive temptation. A 
rich person drops a sixpence, a mother picks 
it up, and buys bread for her starving chil- 
dren. Could not all these put forth a case as 
well as the lunatic, and say, " It is hard on 
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me '' ? And is it not ? But no exception can 
be made on such considerations. Bentliam 
said the greater the temptation the greater 
should be the punishment. I suppose the 
same remark would apply where the power of 
resistance was less in any one, whether from 
education, disease, or other cause. 

But I would ask the good and kind people 
who pity the criminals such as I have de- 
scribed, what would they do with them, what 
would they do with the criminal lunatic ? The 
case in which an acquittal on the ground of in- 
sanity (I still use that expression) oftenest oc- 
curs wrongly, is on a charge of murder. If 
the man is guilty, death is the punishment. 
But an acquittal on the ground of insanity, 
which imprisons him for life, is taken as pretty 
nearly an equivalent. So that in these cases 
one is not shocked by the feeling that a per- 
haps cruel murder is unpunished, nor shocked 
by a lunatic being executed. But let us take 
other cases where the punishment is not death 
— wounding, forging, stealing. It is very rare 
that an acquittal takes place in such cases on 
the ground of insanity. It is very rare that 
the offender is within the rule which would ac- 
quit him, any more than he is in the murder 
cases. But suppose that any insanity ought 
to be taken into account, though not dementia 
or delusion, what ought to be done to the per- 
son charged ? Ought he to be acquitted ? 
Take the case of stealing — I shall have to say 
something about kleptomania — but for the 
present I say, take the case of stealing, with 
proof that the offender believes he is King of 
England. Suppose a case of deliberate steal- 
ing : he goes to a shop, has goods shown him, 
and secretes some, or picks a pocket. He 
has a delusion unconnected with his crime ; 
what is to be done with him ? Is he to be ac- 
quitted ; is he to be half punished ? He is 
more dangerous than the sane, more in need 
of a strong deterrent ; is he to be less warned 
and fortified ? It cannot be ; pitied let him 
be, but punished he must be ; the public con- 
science would revolt if he was not. 

It will be asked, would you hang a madman ? 
If it were such a madman as Dove, or the 
wretch that last fired at the Queen, had he 
killed her, I say yes. The only doubt I have 
is whether a punishment that made them ri- 
diculous, as flogging, would not be better for 
the crazy wretches who shoot at Kings and 
Presidents, and other great people, outT of a 
morbid desire for notoriety. But I retort the 
question, would you let every madman burn, 
forge, steal, with impunity ? If not, you would 
punish him. Less than others? Why.> As 
much ? Then, why not punish murderers as 
much ? Is it reasonable, just, right, that an 
evil-u)inded, >r.-^^jtidltioned, ill-conducted, be- 
ing, with sense enough for the law to allow 



his will and his contracts, should be able to 
commit crime with impunity ? 

It will be said that if the law is as I say, a 
great many persons are acquitted (I repeat I 
still use the old word) on the ground of insan- 
ity who ought to be convicted and punished. 
I admit it. There would be very few acquittals 
on that ground if the law was observed. I am 
not going to find fault with any one, judge, jury, 
or the public in general, but it is certain that 
the law is not observed. People are too com- 
passionate, too little reasonable, perhaps do not 
understand their duty. .The law is the same 
as to suicide as it is in relation to other crimes. 
A verdict of felo de se ought to be returned un- 
less the suicide's insanity was such as I have 
described. Yet the verdict is invariably " tem- 
porary insanity," except when the suicide has 
killed some other person, or committed some 
other great crime ; then anger and pity for the 
victim produce a right verdict. I am afraid 
that these verdicts, which have no effect save 
to spare the feelings of the relations and friends 
of the suicide, have a bad influence on verdicts 
of more importance. 

I now come to a different part of my subject. 
A great number of madnesses have been invent- 
ed in modern times — homicidal mania^ suicidal 
mania, kleptomania^ dipsomania^ nncl, for aught 
I know, others. These are called monomanids, 
the man being sane, except having a strong pas- 
sion for drink, and so on. I am not sure a man 
may not have two of them. I suppose that 
would be himania. In Todd's Johnson's dic- 
tionary, ed. 1827, mania has the meaning " mad- 
ness ; " and a quotation is ** the most violent and 
acute species of delirium, acting from a pertur- 
bation of the reason and judgment." Mono- 
mania is not found in that Dictionary. 

Now certainly none of the monomanias I have 
mentioned answer this description. Kleptoma- 
nia is consistent with the greatest calmness 
and cunning. So are the others. When the 
homicidal maniac indeed proceeds to action, 
doubtless he is violent; but he can take his 
steps with no appearance of delirium or want 
of calmness. It has always seemed to me that 
to call these propensities " manias," and those 
afflicted with them " maniacal," is a mistake. 
Such persons are not wrong in their minds, 
but in their passions, appetites, or propensities. 
The man with homicidal propensities has a 
strong desire to kill, wholly irrational ; that is 
to say, an ordinary person cannot understand 
the want, either as a pleasure to be had or a 
pain to be got rid of. To mankind in general 
such a propensity is unnatural ; but a perfectly 
sane man may be cursed with an unnatural 
propensity. The thing is plainer when we 
come to dipsomania and kleptomania. The 
former is an excessive desire for drink, not, I 
imagine, for the pleasure to be got from it, as 
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from the want of the craviDg for it ; a pain to 
be got rid of. Men unhappily have been af- 
flicted with this whose mental capacity was of 
the highest quality. Kleptomania is a strong 
desire to steal. I say strong, because I dare 
say many people would steal but for the possi- 
ble consequences, who, having regard to them, 
do not. The kleptomaniac is not restrained 
by them, the desire with him being too strong. 
A learned counsel was addressing a jury for 
his client charged with stealing, and said she 
was a kleptomaniac; "Of course your lord- 
ship knows what that is." " Oh, yes," said the 
judge, Mr. Justice Byles, "and I am sent 
down here to cure it." 

Are not these fanciful manias.^ We find 
them set up as defences when life is in dan- 
ger ; we find kleptomania set up when the cul- 
prit is a lady or gentleman. I do not say this 
as blaming any one. For a well-to-do person, i 
in no want, a lady or gentleman, to steal, is a 
much more irrational thing than for a poor 
person to do so who cannot get the thing 
wanted without paying for it, and who cannot 
pay for it. The defence therefore is more 
hopeful. So is any defence more hopeful 
when life is in peril. I say these manias are 
morbid and unnatural appetites. J could men- 
tion a case where a man of excellent charac- 
ter, married, committed thirty or forty violent 
crimes of a particular kind, the next, or nearly 
so, I think, in gravity to murder, and commit- 
ted them with the greatest violence and cru- 
elty. If ever a morbid uncontrollable pas- 
sion to do wrong ought to be called a mania, 
this man's ought. But I suppose no one would 
suggest his acquittal on the ground of insanity. 
No Greek word has yet been added to " ma- 
nia" to describe it. Sometimes these pas- 
sions are called " moral insanity." I should 
like a definition or description of moral insan- 
ity. " Moral " is the adjective, the quality of 
the substantive, the thing. Is the thing " mor- 
al " .> " Insane morality " is intelligible. That 
is what describes these cases if by insane is 
understood unsound in morality, or appetite, or 
passion. Morality is unsound when a man dis- 
regards his duty to others owing to the vio- 
lence of his passions and appetites. But the 
mind may be sound enough. Why, is not gam- 
ing a mania } When excessive it is as uncon- 
trollable as, and next to, drink in the harm it 
does. Why not opium-eating ? 

There is another matter to be noticed. It 
is said and contended that medical men, cspe- 
ially those who have experience in dealing with 
insane persons, have a special right to give 
opinions when a question of insanity is raised. 
That it is a question for experts, and that they 
•re experts. I wholly deny it. I have heard 
Lord Campbell, the Chief Justice, say the 
^ same, and object to a question, was the man 
j Mne? saying that is for the jury to answer. 



Insanity is no more a question for an expe^ 
than lameness. Is the man lame ? is he mad V 
are equally questions of fact to be judged of 
as a matter of fact. A man accustomed to 
insane people may lead an insane person more 
easily to betray his insanity than a person not 
familiar with them. But when we know what 
the man does, and says, and thinks, one man 
is as competent to judge as another. The ex- 
perienced and learned doctor may tel! you 
what is likely to produce insanity, in what per- 
sons it is likely to be found from the state of 
their parents, and other matters ; what is likely 
to cure or aggravate it. But whether it exists 
is as much a matter of fact, I repeat, as lame- 
ness is. If the man walks lame, I could not 
help thinking so, even if a Paget said he was 
not ; it would in such a case turn out that we 
saw differently, or meant different things by 
lameness. There may be a corresponding dif- 
ference as to insanity. .But it is not for the 
medical man to lay down the law on this sub- 
ject, and say what is madness. I will not pre- 
tend to say or to define what is, nor would I 
lameness. But I say it is a question for ordi- 
nary persons and not for experts, and so is the 
question whether it exists in particular cases. 

In conclusion, I say that the law is what I 
have mentioned, though very loosely adminis- 
tered — that it is a right law, that all should be 
punished who should be threatened with pun- 
ishment ; that all should be threatened who un- 
derstand the threat, all where there is mens rea. 
That what is the state of a man's mind is a 
question of fact for a jury and not for experts. 
That what are called monomanias are errone- 
ously so called. That dipsomania, kleptoma- 
nia, and others are not diseases of the mind 
but of the body, morbid passions and appe- 
tites. — Baron Bramwell, in The Nineteenth 
Century, 



OLD FLORENCE AND MODERN tUS- 
CANY. 

g" Florence within her ancient limit-mark. 

Which calls her still to matin pra>rers and noon« 

Was chaste and sober, and abode in peace. 

She had no amulet, no head-tires then, 

No purfled dames ; no zone that caught the eye 

More than the person did. Time was not yet 

When at his daughters* births the sire grew pale^ 

For fear the age and dowry should exceed, 

On each side, just proportion. House was noM^ 

Void of its family ; nor yet had come 

Sardanapalus to exhibit feats 

Of chamber prowess. Montemalo yet 

O'er our suburban turret rose ; as much 

To be surpast in foil, as in its rising. 

I saw Bellincion Berti walk abroad 

In leathern girdle, and a clasp of bone ; 

And, with no artificial coloring oil her cheeks, 

His lad]^ leave the glass. The sons I saw 

Of Nerli, and of Vecchio, well content 

With unrobed jerkin; and their good dames haMfii'ng 

The spindle and the flax. Oh, happy, tliey I '' 
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Thus writes Dante, in the Paradiso about the 
sobriety and simplicity of dress and manners 
in Florence of his day ; and nearly a century 
later G. Villani writes : 

" The citizens of Florence lived soberly, on coarse 
viands and at small cost ; they were rude and unpol- 
ished in many customs and courtesies of life, and 
dressed themselves and their women in coarse cloth ; 
many wore plain leather, without cloth over it ; bonnets 
on tneir heads ; and all, boots on their feet. The Flo- 
rentine women were without ornament ; the better sort 
being content with a close gown of scarlet cloth of 
Ypres or of camlet, tied with a girdle in the ancient 
mode, and a mantle lined with fur, with a hood attached 
to be worn on the head. The common sort of women 
were clad in a coarse gown of cambrai in like fashion." 

Things appear to have changed soon after 
this, as the sage old Florentines drew up a 
series of sumptuary laws in 141 5, directed 
against the luxury and splendor of women's 
dress and of marriage festivals. They de- 
dared that such magnificence was opposed to 
all republican laws and usages, and only served 
to enervate and corrupt the people. If a citi- 
zen of Florence wished to give an entertain- 
ment in honor of a guest, he was obliged to 
obtain a permit from the Priors of Liberty, 
for which he paid ten golden florins, and bad 
also to swear that such splendor was only ex- 
hibited for the honor and glory of the city. 
Whoever transgressed this law was fined 
twenty-five golden florins. It was considered 
shameful to have much plate ; nearly all house- 
hold implements were of brass, now and then 
beautified by having the arms of the family in 
enamel upon them. These sumptuary laws 
were not confined to Florence. The town of 
Pistoja enacted similar ones in 1322 ; Perugia 
in 1333. Phillipe le Bel promulgated' sumptu- 
ary laws in France in 1310 ; Charles the Ninth 
in 1575; and Lewis the Thirteenth in 1614; 
but with no greater success than the worthy 
old republicans. 

Pandolfini, in his curious book, Del Govemo 
deUa Famigliay inveighs against the Florentine 
custom of painting the face. In his counsels 
to his young wife, Giovanna degli Strozzi, he 
says: 

*' Avoid all those false appearances by which dishon- 
est and bad women try to allure men, thinking with 
oinfments, white lead and paint, with lascivious and 
immoral dress, to please men better than when adorned 
with simplicity and true honesty. Not only is this 
reprehensible, but it is most unwholesome to corrupt 
the face with lime, poisons, and so-called washes. See, 
oh, my wife, how fresh and wcll-lookine are all the 
women of this house I This is because they use only 
water from the well as an ointment ; do thou likewise, 
and do not plaster and whiten thy face, thinking to ap- 
pear more beautiful in my eyes. Thou art fresh and of 
a fine color ; think not to please me by cheatery and 
showing thyself to me as thuu art not, because I am 
not to be deceived; I see thee at all hours, and well I 
know how thou art without paint." 

The Florentine ladies appear to have held 
their own against all these attempts to con- 



vert them to a simpler mode of life. Sachetti 
gives an amusing instance of their ready wit, 
while he was Prior of the Republic. A new 
judge, Amerigo degli Amerighi, came from 
Pesaro, and was specially ordered to see that 
the sumptuary laws were obeyed ; he fell into 
disgrace for doing too little, and his defence is 
as follows : 

" My masters, I have worked all my life at the study 
of law, and now that I thought I knew something I find 
that I know nothing ; for trying to discover the forbid- 
den ornaments worn by your women, according to the 
orders you gave me, I have not found in any law-book 
arguments such as they give. I will cite you some. I 
met a woman with a Border, all curiously ornamented 
and slashed, turned over her hood ; the notary said' to 
her, * Give me your name, for you have an embroidered 
border.* The good woman takes off the border, which 
was attached to her hood with a pin, and holding it in 
her hand, replies that it is a garland. There are others 
who wear many buttons down the front of their dres«es ; 
I say to one, * You may not wear those buttons,* and 
she answers, * Yes, sir, I can, for these are not buttons, 
but coppelU^ and if you do not believe me, see, they have 
no haft, and there are no buttonholes.' The notary 
goes up to a third, who was wearing ermine, and says, 

* How can you excuse yourself, you are wearing ermine/ 
and begins to write the accusation. The woman replies, 

* No, do not write, for this is not ermine, \i\Alattiv%o{i\xx 
of any young sucking animal).' The notary asked. 

* And what is this lattitno ? ' And the woman's answer 
was, ' The man is a fool I ' " 

The widows seem to have given less trouble ; 
but they always took care that their dresses 
should be well cut and fit perfectly. 

Philosophers, of course, wrote treatises on 
political economy, and poets satirized the dif- 
ferent fashions of their times. Thus, in Lo- 
dovico Adimari we read : 

" The high-born dame now plasters all her cheeks 
With paint by shovelfuls, and in curled rings 
Or tortuous tresses twines her hair, and seeks 
To shave with splintered glass the down that springs 
On her smooth face and soft skin« till they seem 
The fairest, tenderest of all tender things : 
Rouge and vermilion make her red lips beam 
Like rubies burning on the brow divine 
Of heaven-descended Iris : jewels gleam 
About her breasts, embroidered on the shrine 
Of satins, silks, and velvets : like the snails, 
A house in one dress on her back she trails." 

Cennino Cennini, a painter and pupil of Ag- 
nolo Gaddi, the godson of Giotto, says, in h« 
Treatise on Painting : 

" It might be for the service of young ladies, more 
especially those of Tuscany, to mention some colon 
which they think highly of, and u.se for beautifying 
themselves ; and also certain washes. But as those of 
Padua do not use such things, and I do not wish to 
make myself obnoxious to them, or to incur the dis- 
pleasure of God and of Our I^dy, so I shall say no 
more on this subject. But," he continues, **if thou 
desirest to preserve thy complexion for a long time, I 
advise thee to wash thyself with water from fountaiiis, 
rivers, or wells. 1 warn thee that if thou usest cosmel- 
ics thy face will become hideous and thy teeth black; 
thou wilt be old before thy time, and the' ugliest object 
possible. This is quite enough to say on this subject" 
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Cennini seems, notwithstanding, to have 
been employed to paint people's faces, if we 
may judge froir the following passage in the 
same work : — 

** Sometimes you may be obliged to paint or dye flesh, 
£aoe6 of men and women in particular. You can mix 
your colors with yolk of egg ; or should you wish to 
make them more brilliant, with oil, or liquid varnish, 
the strongest of all temperas. Do you want to remove 
the colors or tempera from the face ? Take yolk of egg 
and rub it, a little at a time, with your hand on the face. 
Then take clean water, in which bran has been boiled, 
and wash the face ; then more of the yolk of egg, and 
again rub the face with it ; and again wash with warm 
water. Repeat this many times until the face returns 
to its original color." 

The sumptuary laws cited by the Osserva- 
tore Florentine are as follow : — 

" I. It is forbidden for any unmarried woman to 
wear pearls or precious stones, and the married dames 
may only wear ornaments of the value of forty golden 
iorins at anv one time. 2. In the week preceding a 
wedding neither bride nor bridegroom may ask to din- 
ner or suppeB more than four persons, not appertaining 
to the house, x. The brides who desire to go to 
church on horseback may do so, but are not to be ac- 
companied by more than six women attendants. 4. On 
the marriage day only sixteen women may dine in the 
bridegroom *s house, six of the bride's family and ten of 
the bridcgroom*s besides his mother, his sisters, and his 
aunts. 5. There may only be ten men of the family, 
and ei^ht friends; boys under fourteen to not count. 
6. During the repast only three musicians and singers 
are to & allowed. 7. The dinner or supper may not 
consist of more than three solid dishes, but confection- 
ery and fruit ad libitum. 8. The bride and bridegroom 
are allowed to invite two hundred people to witness the 
signing of the contract before the celebration of the 
marriage/' 

These laws, however, appear to have been 
of little use, to judge by the representation of 
the marriage procession of Boccaccio degli 
Adimari on the cassone^ or marriage-chest, the 
painted front of which is now in the Academia 
delle Belle Arte, at Florence. Men and 
women magnificently clad are walking hand 
in hand, under a canopy of red and white 
damask, supported by poles, and stretched 
from the lovely little Loggia del Bigallo, past 
Lorenzo Ghiberti's famous doors of the bap- 
tistr}' of San Giovanni, to the corner of Via de' 
Marlelli. The trumpeters of the Republic sit 
on the steps of the Loggia, blowing their gold- 
en trumpets ornamented with square flags, on 
which is emblazoned the lily of the city of 
Florence. Pages in gorgeous clothes, and 
carrying gold and silver vases on their heads, 
I ire passing in and out of one of the Adimari 
palaces. A man behind the musicians holds 
• flask of wine in his hand, just the same flask 
ts one sees now in daily use in Tuscany. The 
ladies have head-dresses like large turbans ; 
one is made of peacock feathers, and all are 
sparkling with jewels. 

Funerals were also a great source of show 
MKi splendor in those days, and their cost in- 



creased rapidly. In 1340 the funeral of Gher- 
ardo Baroncelli cost only two hundred golden 
florins, and about the same time that of Giotto 
Peruzzi five hundred ; whereas, in 1377, the 
expenses for the burial of Monaldo Alberti di 
Messer Niccolaio d'Jacopo degli Alberti 
amounted to three thousand golden florins, 
nearly five thousand pounds. 

The following details of this magnificent af- 
fair, from the manuscript of Monaldi, may in- 
terest the curious reader : — 

"Monaldo Alberti di Messer Niccolaio d'Jacopo 
degli Alberti, died on the 7th August, 1^77 ; he passed 
for the richest man, as regards money, in the country. 
He was buried on the 8th August, in Santa Croce, with 
great honor of torches and wax candles. The funeral 
car was of red damask, and he was dressed in the same 
red damask, in cloth and in cloth of gold. There were 
eight horses, one decked with the arms of the people, 
because he was a cavalier of the people ; one with the 
arms of the Guelphs, because he was one of their cap- 
tains; two horses were covered with big banners, on 
which were emblazoned the Alberti arms; one horse 
had a pennant, and a casque and sword and spurs of 
gold, and on the casque was a damsel with two wings ; 
another horse was covered with scarlet, and his rider 
had « thick mantle of fuF, lined ; another horse was 
undraped, and his rider wore a violet cloak lined with 
dark fur. 

" When the body was removed from the arcade of 
the house, there was a sermon ; seventy-two torches 
surrounded the car, that is to say, sixty belonging to 
the house, and twelve to the Guelph party. A large 
catafalque was all furnished with torches of a pound 
weight ; and the whole church, and the chief chapels 
towards the centre of the church, were full of small 
torches of half a pound weight, often interspersed with 
those of one pound. All the relations, and those of 
close parentage with the hnuse of Alberti, were dressed 
in blood-red ; and all the women who belonged to them, 
or had entered the family by marriage, wore the same 
color. Many other families were in black. A great 
quantity of money was there to give away for God, etc. 
Never nad been seen such honors. This funeral cost 
something like three thousand golden florins." 

The Medici made no attempt to control this 
splendor ; indeed, one of Lorenzo the Magnifi^ 
cent's favorite sayings was, Pane efeste tengon 
ilpopol qukto (Bread and shows keep the peo- 
ple quiet). Cosmo the* First had a passion for 
jousts and games of all sorts ; ballets on horse- 
back and masquerades ; these were generally 
held in the Piazza Sta. Croce. The masquer- 
ade, in 16 1 5, to celebrate the arrival of Ubaldo 
della Rovere, Prince of Urbino, has been en- 
graved by Jacques Callot, and was called the 
War of Love. First came the chariot of Love, 
surrounded with clouds, which opened, show- 
ing Love and his court. Then came the car 
of Mount Parnassus with the Muses, Paladins, 
and famous men of letters. The third was the 
chariot of the Sun, with the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, the serpent of Egypt, the months and 
seasons; this chariot was surrounded by eight 
Ethiopian giants. The car of Thetis closed 
the procession, with Sirens, Nereids, and Tri- 
tons and eight giant Neptunes, to represent the 
principal seas of the world. 
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Ferdinand II. also delighted in these shows, 
and several held during his reign have been 
engraved by Stefano della Bella and Jacques 
Callot. 

Princess Violante of Bavaria, who came, in 
1689, to marry Ferdinand, son of Cosmo the 
Third, was received with great splendor. She 
entered Florence by the Porta San Gallo, 
where a chapel had been erected on purpose 
to crown her as she crossed the 'threshold of 
the city. The princess then seated herself on 
a jewelled throne, and was carried into the 
town under a canopy borne by a number of 
youths, splendidly dressed, and chosen for 
their beauty and high birth. After a solemn 
thanksgiving in the cathedral she was escorted 
to the Pitti Palace by the senate and the chief 
people of the city. The carnival feasts that 
year were more magnificent than usual in her 
honor. 

T. Rinnucini, writing to a friend in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, gives the 
following quaint account of a wedding in his 
own family ; — 

" When the alliance was arranged, we went in person 
to all our near relatives, and sent servants to those of 
remoter kin, to give notice of the day on which the 
bride would leave our house in her bridal attire ; so that 
all relations down to the third degree might accomj^any 
her to mass. At the house door we found a company 
of youths, the seraglio, as we say, who complimented 
my niece, and made as though tney would not allow 
her to quit the house until she bestowed on them rings 
or clasps, or some such trinkets. When she had, with 
infinite grace, given the usual presents, the spokesman 
of the party, who was the youngest, and of high family, 
waited on the bride, and served her as far as the church 
door, giving her his arm. After the marriage we had a 
grand banquet, with all the relations on both sides, and 
the youths of the seraglio, who, in truth, have a right to 
be present at the feast" 

In other descriptions of marriages about the 
same time, we read that during the banquet a 
messenger sought audience of the bride and 
presented her with a basket of flowers, or a 
pair of scented gloves sent by the seraglio, to- 
gether with the rings, Irlasps, or other orna- 
ments she had given them on leaving her 
father's house. The bridegroom, according to 
his means, give the messenger thirty, forty, 
fifty, or even, if very rich, a hundred scutii, 
which the youths S|3ent in a great feast to their 
companions and friends, in a masquerade, or 
some such entertainment. 

The marriage ring was given on another 
day, when there was a feast of white confec- 
tionery, followed by dancing, if the size of the 
house permitted it. Otherwise the company 
played at gitil^, a game of cards no longer 
known ; the name being derived, says Salvini, 
from the coin called giulio, worth fifty-six cen- 
times, which was placed in a plate in the mid- 
dle of the table as the stake. At the begin- 
ning of the feast the names of the guests were 



read out according to their different degrees 
of parentage, so that all might find their places 
without confusion. The bride's dower was 
carried in procession to the bridegroom's 
house, in the cassoni, or marriage-chests, which 
varied in splendor according to the riches of 
the family. Some were of carved wood, some 
inlaid, others covered with velvet ornamented 
with richly gilt ironwork, and the finest of all 
were painted, often by famous artists, with the 
deeds of the ancestors of the family. The 
great luxury consisted in fine linen ; " twenty 
dozen of everything," was the rule in those 
days, which is still adhered to among old-fash- 
ioned people in Tuscany. 

It was in such a marriage-chest that the 
beautiful Ginevra dei Benci, whose portrait 
exists in the fresco by Ghirlandajo in Sta. 
Maria Novella, hid while playing hide and seek 
the evening before her marriage. The casson4 
was of carved wood, and the heavy lid closed 
upon her, snapping the lock fast. All search 
for her was vain, and the old tale says that her 
fair fame suffered at the hands o^ malicious 
women, jealous of her exceeding beauty. 
Years afterwards, when the chest was forced 
open, the remains of the lovely Ginevra were 
found, still, it is said, preserving traces of 
beauty, and with the peculiar scent she used 
still lingering about her long, fair hair; in her 
right hand she grasped the jewel her bride- 
groom had given her to fasten the front of her 
gown. In Florence the belia Ginevra is still 
talked about among the common people, as the 
ideal type of woman's beauty. 

All these old usages have vanished now 
among the gentlefolk of Florence, but some 
yet linger among the contadini, or peasantry, 
who are essentially conservative, and opposed 
to change. Sir Henry Maine has described a 
state of things among the South Slavonians 
and Rajpoots which is curiously like the life of 
the Tuscan contadino of the present day. The 
house community of the South Slavonians des- 
potically ruled by the paterfamilias ; and the 
house-mother, who governs the women of the 
family, though always subordinate to the house- 
chief, is almost a counterpart of the primitive 
custom still prevailing in Tuscany, and doubt- 
less existing in the days. of the gallant youths 
and fair ladies we have mentioned above. 

In all dealings of the contadini with Strang 
ers the capoccio, or head-man, represents the 
family, and his word or signature binds them 
all collectively. He administers the family af- 
fairs, and arranges what work is to be done 
during the day, and who is to do it. No mem- 
ber of the family can marry without his con- 
sent, ratified by that of the padrone^ or land- 
lord, and he keeps the common purse. On 
Saturday night the men state their wants to 
him, and he decides whether they are reasoiv 
able, and above all whether the family finances 
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permit their realization. The rule of the ca- 
poccio is extremely despotic, for I have known 
the case of an old man, the uncle of the head- 
man, being kept for some time without his 
weekly pittance for buying snuff as a punish- 
ment for disobeying an order. The dignity of 
capoccio is hereditary and generally goes to the 
eldest son, although it happens that he may 
be passed over, and an uncle or a younger 
brother chosen to fill the position, by the pa- 
drone^ to whom the capoccio is responsible for 
the behavior of the rest of the family. Should 
he fall hopelessly ill, the family inform the 
padrone in an indirect way, who suggests to 
the head-man that he should abdicate ; but in 
this case, and indeed whenever it is practi- 
cable, the choice of the successor is left to the 
capoccio himself, in order to maintain the dig- 
nity of the position. 

The massaiaj or house-mother, is generally 
one of the oldest women in the house ; often 
the mother or the wife of the head-man, but 
occasionally of more distant kin. She retains 
the post until her death, and rules over the 
women, keeping the purse for the smaller 
house expenses, such as linen, clothes for the 
women, pepper, salt, and while rolls for the 
small children. All these are bought with the 
proceeds of the work of the women themselves, 
which includes the care of the silkworms, of 
the poultry, if they are permitted by the land- 
lord to keep fowls, and the straw-plaiting, 
which is universal in the lower Val d'Arno. 
The girls, from the age of fourteen are allowed 
a certain time every day to work for their 
dowry, generally in the evening. A bride 
brings into her husband's house a bed, some 
linen, a cassone, her personal clothes, and a 
vezzo, a necklace of several strings of irregular 
pearls, costing from five to a hundred pounds, 
according to the wealth of her father, or the 
amount she has been able to earn. The vezzo 
. always represents half the dowry, and those 
who are too poor to buy pearls get a necklace 
of dark red coral. 

After a due course of courtship — during 
which the young man visits his innamorata 
every Saturday evening and on holidays, bring- 
ing her a flower, geperally a carnation, or a 
rose in the summer months, and improvising 
(if he can) terze or otiave rhymes in her honor, 
which he sings as he nears the house — the ca- 
poccio dons his best clothes, and goes in state 
10 ask the hand of the girl for his son, brother, 
nephew, or cousin, as it may be. When the 
affair is settled, after much talking and gestic- 
ulation, like everything else in Tuscany, a 
stimatore or savio, an appraiser or wise- man, is 
called in, who draws up an account of all the 
bride's possessions. This paper, duly signed 
and sealed, is consigned to the capoccio of the 
bridegroom's house, who keeps it carefully, as 
should the young man die without leaving 



children, the wife has a right to the value of 
all she brought into her husband's house. If 
there are children the capoccio is the sole guar- 
dian, and he administers their property for 
them, unless the mother has reason to think 
him harsh or unfaithful, when she may call for 
a consigiio di famtglia, or family council, who 
name two or more administrators. 

A widow may elect to remain in her adopted 
family and look after her children, who by law 
belong to the representative of their father; 
or she can leave her children and return to her 
own people, if they are able and willing to 
receive her, which is not often the case, as in 
Tuscany the contadini marry their children by 
rotation, so that often the younger sons or 
daughters have to wait for years, until the 
elder are settled in life. It would be an un- 
heard of thing for a younger daughter to marry 
before her elder sister. 

Second marriages of widows with children 
are rare, as the woman would seldom be al- 
lowed to bring her children by the first hus- 
band into the house, and the folk-songs and 
proverbs are condemnatory of the practice : — 

" Quando la capra ha passato il poggiolo non si ricorda 
piu del figUuolo, (When the she-goat has crossed the 
hillock she forgets her young.)" 

** Dio ti guardi da donna due volte maritate. (God 
preserve thee from a twice married woman.)" 

^ Quando si maritan ledove, il benedetto va tuttp il 
giorno (er casa. (When widows marry, the dear de- 
parted is all day long about the house.) 

" La ved(wella quando sta^n del lettOf 
Colle lagrime bagna le Unzuola ; 
E si rivolta da quel altro verso : 
Accanto ci si troi'a iafigliola. 
Ofiglia tnia^ se tu non fossi natOj 
A I mondo mi sarei rimaritata. 

(The widow lying in her bed, 
With tears bedews the sheets ; 
And turns round to the other side, 
Where her daughter is. 

Oh, my daughter, dear, if thou hadst not been bom, 
I should have fouiTd another husband m this 
world.)" 

After seven years of age the children are by 
law allowed to choose with whom they will live, 
and I have known some cases of children leav- 
ing their mother and coming of their own ac- 
cord to their uncle or grandfather, begging to 
be taken into the paternal house. 

When a marriage is settled, the family of 
the bride invites the capocdp and the bride- 
groom to dinner, to meet all her relations. This 
is called the impalmamento^ and many toasts 
are drunk to the health of the young couple. 
It is considered highly improper for the bride 
to visit her future home, and even in her walks 
I she takes care to avoid it. The other mem- 
' bers of her family may visit it, but she would 
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be dishonored forever if she went near her 
bridegroom's house. 

The peasantry now almost universally ob- 
serve the new law of civil marriage, but they 
still regard it as a mere form and look on the 
religious ceremony as the important thing. 
The civil marriage is often celebrated three or 
four days before the religious service, and the 
girl goes quietly home to her father's house 
until the day fixed for the latter. 

In some parts of the Val d'Arno the custom 
of being married after sundown prevails, and 
the bride wears a black dress with a white 
bonnet or cap and white gloves, while, even in 
winter, a fan is an indispensable adjunct to 
her costume. Bridesmaids are unknown, as 
no unmarried girl is ever present at a marriage. 
The bride is attended to church by her father 
and mother, and her male and married female 
relations. The bridegroom's mother, or the 
massaia of his house, stays at home to welcome 
her new daughter, whom she meets on the 
threshold of the house with il bacio di ben- 
vmuto (the kiss of welcome). At the dinner 
or supper, as the case may be, everybody in 
turn makes a brindisi to the young couple. 
The female relations of the bride do not go to 
this dinner, and she makes up a basket of 
eatables to send home by one of the men. 

During the first week of her marriage the 
bride is expected to be up before any one else, 
to light the fire and prepare coffee for the 
men before they go into the fields, and to cook 
the hot meal either at noon or in the evening, 
to show that she is a good housewife. On the 
first Sunday or holiday following the wedding 
the mother and sisters of the bride come to 
see her, and the following week some of the 
family of the bridegroom accompany him and 
his young wife to her old home, where they dine ; 
and this closes the festivities. 

It occasionally happens that a family of 
peasants, living in the same house and origin- 
ally nearly related, in. the lapse.of years lose 
relationship so completely that they might 
intermarry, but such a thing very rarely hap- 
pens. I know a family of twenty-seven who 
are three distinct branches of the same family, 
but whose relationship dates back more than 
a hundred years. They, however, regard each 
other as of one family, and implicitly obey the 
cafoccio, who is a comparatively young man. 

The mezzeria or metayer system generally 
prevailing in Tuscany induces a patriarchal 
feeling between landlord and peasant, which is 
very pleasant to see, but is not conducive to 
agricultural progress, or a good thing for the 
landlord. He pays all the taxes to govern- 
ment, which are enormous ; he provides the 
house rent free, and keeps it in repair ; he 
buys the oxen, cows, and horses, bearing half 
the loss if they die, and of course getting half 
the profit when they are sold. The peasant 



gives his labor, the landowner gives the land 
and the capital, and the proceeds are divided 
between them. In bad years the landlord 
advances corn to his peasants, which they 
repay when they can, in wine, oil, beans, etc. 
Where there is a large family of young chil- 
dren the peasant sometimes accumulates a 
load of debt that cripples him for years ; in 
rare instances the landlord turns him out at 
six months' notice, and puts another family 
on the farm ; but as a rule the peasants remain 
for generations on the same properly, and 
always talk of themselves as the gente (people) 
of their landlord. 

The English farmer does not exist in Tus- 
cany; none of the peasants have enough 
capital to lease land, and if they had they 
would not do it, being so much better off 
under the mezzeria. If a peasant leased a 
farm he would probably starve in a bad sea- 
son, instead of tiding it over as he now does 
by the padroru^s help. 

The small proprietors are gradually disap- 
pearing in Tuscany; they cannot pay the 
enormous taxes and live. One never takes 
up a newspaper without seeing a list of small 
proprietors whose poderi are for sale, by order 
of the esattore or tax-gatherer. The Tuscans 
are a gentle and long-suffering people, but 
such a condition of things produces a vast 
amount of discontent and hatred of the govern- 
ment, and destroys a valuable class of trust- 
worthy, orderly citizens. 

When a contadino is sent away, he occasion- 
ally finds a new poderi^ but most commonly 
sinks in the social scale and becomes a bracd- 
ante or day-laborer, when his lot is miserable 
enough. The usual wage in Tuscany is one 
franc, twelve centimes, about twenty-two cents 
a day. The day's work begins at sunrise and 
lasts till sunset, with half-an-hour's rest for 
breakfast at eight in the morning and one hour 
for lunch at midday. In the great heat of 
summer the midday rest is prolonged, and the 
men come earlier and go away later from their 
work. When the weather is bad they are days 
without employment; and where there are 
many small children, the family is often at 
stan^ation point. The women in the lower 
Val d'Arno are universally occupied in straw- 
plaiting, and if very expert can in exceptional 
years, and for a short time, gain as much as 
twenty cents a day. But fashion is always 
changing, and new plaits have to be learned, 
so that the average gain rarely exceeds twenty 
centimes^ or four cents a day. Wiien the Japa- 
nese rush hats came into fashion, there was 
very great misery among all the poor plaiters, 
as Leghorn straw hats were almost unsalable. 
Going out to service is looked upon as a degra- 
dation among the Tuscan peasantr)% and when 
you find a woman of that class in service sh« 
i is '^e'tain to be eiiher a childless widow, a buf- 
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den on her own family and unkindly treated 
by the relatives of her late husband, or a girl 
who has not been allowed to marry as she 
wished. The contadino almost invariably 
chooses a wife in his own class, generally from 
a neighboring family. Favorite proverbs 
among the peasants are — 

** Donne e bud d^ paeh tuoi, (Women and oxen from 
thine own country.) '' 

" Chi di contano iiva a maritart^ sara ingannato o vuol 
ingannare, (He who seeks a wife from a distance will 
be deceived, or attempts deception.)" 

You will seldom find a peasant above thirty 
who can write and read, though some have 
learnt to sign their names in a sort of hiero- 
glyph. The rising generation are being in- 
structed in a desultory manner, and are won- 
derfully quick at learning. Every man in the 
army is forced to learn under penalty of being 
kept in the ranks until he can read^ write, and 
cipher decently well ; so that one may say that 
the army is one vast school. The conscription 
is, however, a very heavy tax, particularly on 
the agricultural population, and entails great 
misery. The loss, for three years, of the son, 
who in many cases is the chief bread-winner 
for his younger brothers and sisters, or for an 
invalid father, often reduces the family to beg- 
gary. I need not add that the loss lo the 
country is enormous. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
the army is the great, and probably the only, 
method of gradually fusing the different Italian 
races — I had almost said nationalities. Since 
the Middle Ages the hatred between not only 
the different provinces, but between the towns 
and even the smallest villages, has always 
existed, and is still extremely strong. An 
Italian seldom, if ever, in Italy at least, talks 
of himself as an Italian. He is a Neapolitan, 
a Tuscan, a Piedmontese, a Roman, or a 
Lombard ; and each province thinks that it 
has the monopoly of honesty, truth, and exemp- 
tion from crime. All this will, no doubt, pass 
when education has had time to influence the 
lower classes ; and then also the quaint man- 
ners and customs I have attempted to describe 
will disappear, like the costume of the peas- 
ants, which now lingers on only in the merid- 
ional provinces. — Janet Ross, m MacmillarCs 
Magazine. 



ON MODERN CHANCES FOR CHIV- 
ALRY. 

LmERATURE is full of tributes to the import- 
ance of woman's influence on man. I don't 
suppose many people will gainsay that, even 
when it is put so forcibly as in the old saying. 



" Men are what women make them." But my 
sister Ruth has always said that there is an- 
other side of the subject which has not yet 
been considered enough. She declares that 
the old saying, though wholly true, is yet but a 
half-truth, and that its converse is, '* Women 
are what men make them." She says in her 
quaint way, that until men learn their duty 
towards women better than most of them know 
it now, they will generally have but half- 
spoiled or half-developed women to influence 
their sex in its turn. 

Ruth claims for her own sex a great deal 
that it does not yet enjoy. I have even heard 
her liken its condition to that of the African 
race in America before its enfranchisement, 
and I must say I thought she argued out the 
parallel very well. But she never claims for 
it supremacy. "You can easily find many 
women better and cleverer than most men," 
she says, " just as you can easily find many 
who are also taller and physically stronger. 
But all history and all experience assures us 
that the best and the cleverest of all, like the 
tallest and the strongest, will be a man." I 
have to grant this, and to own that we may 
also observe that in any race or period the 
standard for the man is only just above that of 
the woman. The Spartans would never have 
had their courage and persistency if their 
women had not been able to bid them ** Re- 
turn with our shields or on them ; " but they 
could never have had such women had they 
not permitted them to share in that training of 
stoical hardiness which was their own ideal 
education. 

Ruth gets quite angry over a tone which 
she declares she detects in much modern liter- 
ature, as if a woman's one relationship with 
a man was " to do him good." She declares 
that it is neither scriptural nor natural. Wo- 
man ought to be man's "help," with all the 
sympathy and service and self-surrender which 
is implied by that word ; and not his spiritual 
nurse, coddler and dictator. She says that 
perhaps the very best and most searching in- 
fluence a woman can have on a man is when 
he feels that che expects him to do her good — 
that his words and his ways have weight with 
her, and that she will be bitterly disappointed 
if he does not lead her on in the difficult ways 
of life, as he would on difficult places on a 
mountain-side. Of course, she says she does 
not mean this to apply, except in a very modi- 
fied way (she puts in that clause even there), 
to the dealings of elder and wiser women- 
mothers in Israel — with young and inexpe- 
rienced men, who are to them as sons or neph- 
ews. She means it to apply to those who 
stand on an equal footing in life. 

" A woman's influence is worth very little 
unless the woman is worth something," she 
says. " It nearly drives me wUd to hear sel- 
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fish little minxes, who leave their mothers to 
bear all the household burdens, and who have 
not an idea above their own vanities and levi- 
ties, being exhorted to reflect on * their incal- 
culable influence,' instead of being told to 
study their own duty and leave their influence 
to take care of itself. And when a woman is 
worth something be sure some man has helped 
to make her so ; therefore when she returns 
this in helpful influence upon his sex, she is no 
mystical angelic benefactor, but an honest 
person trying to pay her debts. If Fve been 
worth anything to you, as you sometimes 
say, Edward, you really owe it all to father." 
Ruth asserts that all that a mother's influence 
is on her sons, a father's is on his daughters, 
and that this will be seen when more women's 
biographies are laid open, and when women 
learn to write true books from the woman's 
standpoint, and not mere copies of what men 
have written before. 

Ruth says that men need not be so aston- 
ished when women hanker after "men's ways," 
and successfully accomplish "men's work," 
since men themselves have been accustomed 
to show so liltle respect and consideration for 
woman's work and womanly ways. How many 
boys seem able to realize that their sister's 
amateur needlework and experimental cook- 
ery are quite as interesting to her, and as im- 
portant to the world, as their own athletics, 
baths, and bicycles are to them } I recollect 
when I was quite a little lad I paid a short 
visit in an old-fashioned house, where one 
room had a ceiling painted with wreaths of 
flowers and carefully varnished. The family 
and the visitors made a day's outing, and an 
enterprising young maid servant, left at home, 
took it into her head to ascend a ladder, and 
applying soap and water to the rather smoky 
glories overhead, restored them to their orig- 
inal brilliancy. Proud of her success, when 
the family returned, she called them to see 
and admire. In the group was an idle, self- 
important young dandy, and as the eager girl 
recounted how many pails of water she had 
used, and to what devices she had resorted to 
save herself from giddiness during the work, 
he dashed her innocent pleasure by saying 
coolly — 

" Well, I'm glad I was not made for such 
tasks." 

It was but a little incident, but it will serve 
as the type of what too often goes on in the 
world. Girls are rightly taught that it is their 
duty to train themselves to take an interest in 
all that interests their brothers and friends, 
but it is too generally forgotten that such in 
terest should be reciprocal. When the men 
of a household return wearied from business, in 
which they have perhaps encountered hundreds 
of worries nobody will ever hear about, the 
women at home, if wise and good, do not seek 



to pour out all the domestic troubles — ^the 
fractiousness of the children, the perversity of 
the servants, the persistence of their own aches 
and pains. Rather they prepare for the 
household sun to shine out then, though it 
may have been clouded all the day. But then 
the men should not indolently conclude that 
the little gala scene on which they enter has 
cost nothing. They should not leave the wom- 
an's share of life's burden-bearing uncheered, 
unsympathized with, even unrecognized, until 
the strained nerves give way and an utter col- 
lapse awakes an alarmed but tardy tenderness, 
or a burst of irritated complaint evokes an as- 
tonished and undeserved indignation. Men 
would hear far less grumbling than they do if 
they would look into " the rights of things " 
without waiting for it. If a husband leaves 
his wife to the sole society of her little chil- 
dren and her ignorant servants, her horizon 
bounded by the monotonous villas of a gen- 
teel suburb ; — if his sole interest is in public 
meetings and public business in which she can- 
not share, he can scarcely expect to find a 
bright and intelligent companion to beguile 
the brief intervals between his " naps " and 
his " meals." A woman is not a musical-box, to 
be wound up when you will and stopped when 
you please. If you want joy out of her, you 
must put joy into her. 

And, oh, such little things will do so much \ 
I have seen a look of almost heart-break on 
women's faces when the man of the house has 
sauntered in, and has either utterly failed to no- 
tice some new domestic arrangement which 
has cost — oh, such efforts of industry and skill 
and economy ! — or else has noticed it with a 
brief comment not unlike a sneer. And that 
way lies another masculine injustice and 
cruelty. The very men who are the most 
ready to cr)*, " What, more money I " when 
claims are made upon them for domestic ne- 
cessities, are often those most inclined to scoff 
at the results of frugality, and to compare them 
disparagingly with costlier performances else- 
where. 

Men, even the kindliest, are often thought- 
lessly unjust in their business relations to the 
women about them. The wife who guides her 
husband's house well and suitably, and brings 
up his children with credit, should always be 
regarded by him as doing her full share in the 
support of her household. She earns her 
bread, if anybody does, and yet she is too often 
treated as a pauper, who is left to ask for 
every penny she requires, so that there can be 
no personal spontaneity in her plans, in her 
charities, in her very gifts! If a man has 
trusted a woman enough to ask her to be the 
companion of his life and the mother of his 
children, surelv he should be able to trust her 
with uncontrolled command of such share of 
his income as he sees can be devoted to do- 
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mestic and family purposes. It should be the 
same with the grown-up girls in the homes of 
wealthy fathers. Why should not they have 
incomes allowed them as sons would have, in- 
stead of being simply required to send in their 
bills, as is so often the case? Are they the 
more likely to waste such allowance ? Is there 
not a discipline of mind and character to be 
got by the management of money, which can 
scarcely be got in any other way ? Are not 
women almost tempted into undue regard for 
dress and ornament when it is so much more 
easy " to send in bills" for these things than 
for class fees, or for money required for neigh- 
borly services among the young, the sick, or 
the poor I And when such fathers, after giv- 
ing their daughters no training in the ethics of 
finance, no insight into those "hard facts" 
which are so oddly to attach themselves to 
*' hard cash," leave them at last, perhaps in 
late middle age, the mistresses of large for- 
tunes, need the world wonder if they fall vic- 
tims to all sorts of far-fetched philanthropies 
and anomalous social schemes, which only 
serve to block the path of true charity and 
progress ? 

Men are often, through want of " looking 
on the things of others," most unjust to women 
in other practical relations to them. Brothers 
frequently withdraw sisters from trades or po- 
sitions of their own, that they may render 
them a temporary assistance, for which they 
can give little present remuneration. Yet, 
when their claim on the sister ceases, perhaps 
when her best working years are past, and her 
best powers exhausted, they have been known 
to forget that they have in any way hindered 
or interrupted her duty to herself, and have 
ignored or grudged their duty of making her 
any compensating provision. Again other 
men seem to find it easier to pauperize women 
by gifts of money or maintenance than to do 
or bear anything to further them in efforts for 
self-support. Women, as much as men, " do 
not live by bread alone." They do not only 
require to be " kept ; " they need to feel them- 
selves interested, and useful, and necessary in 
their little share of the world. Why should 
brothers who happen to rise a little in worldly 
prosperity, feel that their dignity must be con- 
sulted by their worthy sisters giving up good 
work they can honestly do, or places in which 
they are happy and useful, to sit with their 
fiands folded before them, pitiful make-believe 
fine ladies, subsisting on " allowances " which 
are apt in the end to be rather grudged and 
niggardly. Rather let them make their sisters 
lives easier and brighter where they are al- 
ready useful and happy, adding; according to 
the homely saying, " the gilt to the ginger- 
bread." A man never treats a woman worse 
than when he uses her as a doll or a pet ani- 
saal. My sister Ruth always says that a wom- 



an's paramount " rights" are the simple truth, 
work, and a full share of enterprise and sacri- 
fice in life. 

Ruth says she has often noticed that the 
same men who have a very indifferent appre- 
ciation of womanly virtues, have an equally 
unwholesome toleration for womanly faults. 
Many men are easily reduced into abject sub- 
mission to a domineering landlady, and endur- 
ance of her exactions or of the bad habits of 
a negligent servant, while very few are watch- 
ful to protect interests which are not over 
bearingly asserted, or to encourage services 
which are faithfully rendered. Men who are 
called "easy-going " in money matters are sad 
sinners in this respect. They allow them- 
selves to to be robbed on all sides, and so 
they are profitable only to the dishonest, and 
do what they may to swell the balance of 
power in the hands of the unscrupulous. I 
have repeatedly heard homely women say, 
" That there was no satisfaction in dealing 
with gentlemen who did not know when they 
were fairly done by." 

Are all men — are very many men — ready to 
show respect and offer furtherance to woman's 
plans for self-improvement ? They blame fenv 
inine frivolity ; they ridicule feminine shallow- 
ness, but do they always helj) — do they even 
invariably refrain from hindering, when NNomen 
aspire to better things ? li is not when a girl 
is going in for a round of balls and pastimes, 
but for a course of lectures or readings, that 
men generally begin to say she had better 
think of making pies or darning stockings. 

And if many women are frivolous and shal- 
low, and even false and base in their thoughts 
and words, do the men who ridicule and con- 
temn them behind their backs, often try hon- 
estly to their faces to set them right .J* Do 
they check the heedless gossip, the reckless 
slander, the mean insinuation } Do they put 
these down t Is it claiming loo much for 
masculine supremacy to assert that they could 
do this ? No ; for when women offer men 
such entertainment, it is because they believe 
it will gratify them. And the men need not 
be flattered thereby, but should be anxious to 
disabuse them of such a mistake. It is hard 
to imagine any depth of degradation below 
that of a man who can laugh if he sees women 
fighting, yet perhaps one is reached by the 
gentleman who keeps silence, and even smiles, 
while women seek to assassinate character, to 
stultifv good works, and poison innocent influ- 
ence, from behind a mask of " They say " and 
" It is reported." The man who hears reck- 
less gibe or innuendo and remains within reach 
of hearing it again is on a level with her who 
utters it. Sometimes, it is true, he does this 
thoughtlessly, because as it lies outside his 
own experience he fails to realize all it signi- 
fies to its victim. As my sister Ruth says, it 
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i^ often as painful and as practically injurious 
to a woman, as apt to break up her friendships 
and to destroy her prospects of usefulness, to 
report false " engagements " on her part, or 
to insinuate non-existent intrigues, or " pecul- 
iarities in her conduct or character," as it 
would be of a man if it was hinted that his ac- 
counts were going wrong, that he had taken 
to gaming, or that his professional attainments 
were below par. But thoughtlessness really 
excuses nothing — 

• " Evil is wrought from want of thought 
As well as want of heart." 

If men want good and gentle women to be 
brave and strong in that most womanly con- 
flict with the subtle workings of evil in the 
world, then they must let such women rest as- 
sured that they have all good men for their 
champions, and even their righteous avengers, 
if need be. 

Do many young men ever take any trouble 
to make the best of their intercourse with 
girls ? Do they remember that, if necessary, 
they should bring strength of judgment and 
width of view to these whose lots are so often 
close and narrow ? Do they not frequently 
repel and repress the best girls by their ten- 
dency to indulge in frivolous compliment and 
badinage ? How often does one hear a young 
man and a young woman talking over the 
books they have read, except, indeed, it may 
be of the trashiest fiction — the froth of the 
passing hour ? Let young men remember that 
their words and their influence have their 
weight for good or for ill in the building up of 
womanly character. I have heard it said by a 
lady, who had been called in the course of her 
career to do and to dare greatly, that in many 
a moment of heart-sinking she had found 
strength in the injunction, '* Do what you feel 
to be right, whatever anybody may say about 
it," which had been laid upon her years before 
in some girlish quandary by a lad a little her 
senior, and had been treasured in her memory 
in all the sweetness of early friendship and 
old association. 

Again, how many young men deal fairly and 
gently with the elder women — the mothers 
and aunts, to whom they owe so much ? We 
are not speaking of the young curmudgeons 
who have no consideration for failing physical 
powers, who do not help the old lady from a 
railway carriage or give her an arm up-hill. 
We are thinking of those who neglect to re- 
turn her early ministrations to themselves by 
leading her gently forward towards the new 
knowledge and new views which have grown 
up since her day, but who rather delight to 
startle and shock her by wild assertions of all 
kinds, and by the sudden display of new 
standards of thought and opinion, which she 
can scarcely guess are — sp far as they are 



worth anything at all — only her old standards 
made over again and strengthened. When- 
ever I see an old man or woman hopelessly 
stranded among fossil phrases and decaying 
customs, I know that, if they have any young 
people about them, those young people are 
greatly to blame for this. And though the 
seniors may seem to have all the pain, and the 
young folk to be only amused, yet the loss is 
mainly the latter*s. 

What an awful influence men may have on 
the world at large, through their influence on 
women, has been strikingly brought out in 
two or three examples in the literary history 
of the century. We will only allude to one^ 
already thrown by time and untimely death so 
far into the distance that its page may be 
turned without heart-burning. The recent 
monograph on " Emily Bronte has revealed 
how Branwell Bronte*s degradation and doom 
overshadowed and poisoned the lives of all his 
sisters, and the genius of two. But after all, 
the chief value of this revelation is not in the 
share that such a state of things had in the 
development and perversion of rare gifts, but 
in the conviction it forces on us of its frequent 
workings unknown, and almost unsuspected. 
Households which contain such a skeleton will 
conceal it at any cost. Innocent lives wilf 
submit to be thus racked and wrecked, and 
will make no sign, straining themselves to keep 
the machinery of daily life going, despite its 
being clogged with the shiftlessness of sen- 
suality, and shattered by the madness of self- 
indulgence. It is not here that anything will 
be said to the chief sinners in this respect. 
These words are not likely to meet their eyes. 
But other men, not nearly so tangibly degraded 
— some who do not feel themselves to be 
degraded at all — have their share in this cru- 
cifixion of devoted souls. Men with their 
deeper knowledge of the secrets of human na- 
ture and circumstance, often suspect and even 
know, of this phase of woman's struggle and 
anguish when other women do not guess it. 
And when this is so, what happens ? Do such 
men never heedlessly, or in sheer selfishness, 
throw open the flood-gates of temptation which 
those loving hands are striving so desperately 
to keep shut ? Do they consider *' the weaker 
brother " and take care that the influence of 
an hour spent in their company does not undo 
the watchfulness, the patience, the self-sacri- 
fice of years of the devoted women's lives? 
More than this, are the more thoughtful 
among them ever ready to let the weaker 
brother understand that the whole weight of 
their manly example and opinion is on the 
same side as^those women's yearning prayers, 
and trembling hints, and almost despairing 
hopes ? 

Do you remember L^n2:fellow's oathetic 
lines, " Killed at the Ford " ? 
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•• And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 
Till it reached a town in the distant north. 
Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 
Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry ; 
And a bell was tolled in that far-off town, 
For one who had passed from cross to crown, 
And the neighbors wondered that she should die." 

Ah ! young men, a thoughtless invitation of 
yours, a careless word, a scarcely-meant sug- 
gestion, may result in a woe that shall pierce 
the soul of some woman you have never seen ; 
and surely (as the war correspondent wrote 
when it was found that English weapons had 
slain women among the Soudanese warriors) 
'* that is not a pleasant thought for any of 
us." — Edward Garrett, in 734^ Sunday Maga- 
zine. 



THE ELDER EDDA— THE BIBLE OF 
GERMANIC PAGANISM. 

The world owes a large debt of gratitude 
to the Icelandic priest, Saemund, the Learned, 
who, in the eleventh century, collected the ex- 
piring lays of Germanic paganism. While the 
Christian priests of Germany destroyed with 
frantic zeal every relic and monument of the 
faith they came to supplant, this large-minded 
Icelander saw the poetic and historical value 
of the old national traditions ; and it is due to 
his enlightened interest that we possess to-day 
a tolerably complete knowledge of the relig- 
ion which our forefathers professed before 
their conversion to Christianity. Saemund 
belonged to a rich and celebrated family, and 
was, in his youth, sent abroad to study at 
French and (German Universities. Like most 
men who, during the Middle Ages, were in 
advance of their times, he was suspected of 
practising the Black Arts, and being in 
league with the Devil. He was consecrated 
as priest in 1076 or 1078, and while preach- 
ing the Gospel of Christ, devoted his long and 
laborious life to the collection of the remnants 
of the religion of Odin and Thor. 

The Elder Edda, or Saemund*s Edda, has 
been called the Bible of Germanic paganism ; 
and there is a certain aptness in the name. It 
is a series of old Norse lays, dating, some as 
far back as the sixth century, and others prob- 
ably from the seventh and eighth. Some are 
pure rhapsodies, some of an epic character, 
containing coherent narratives: and again 
others conist of ethical precepts for the con- 
duct of life. It has been the fashion to claim 
for these dim gropings of the primitive imagi- 
nation a high degree of profundity and wis- 
dom; but I confess that I have no sym- 
pathy with that vague mysticism which regards 
mythologies as remnants or corruptions of 



some lost revelation, and finds allegories of 
deep meaning in the rhapsodies of the sim- 
ple worshipper of the elements. No nation can 
anticipate its own development, and utter pre- 
cocious wisdom before it has reached its ma- 
turity. But poetical beauty the songs of 
the Edda often do contain. There is a de- 
lightful freshness of feeling in many of them, 
and a vague exaltation of language and 
imagery, which approaches the sublime. The 
poet, laboring with a kind of misty inspiration 
cries out in rude and abrupt verse, unrolling 
vast, dim visions, which vanish and are fol- 
lowed by others, wilder and more ecstatic. 

The opening lay, which is the oldest and 
most valuable of all, is the Voluspa, that is, 
"The Sibyrs Prophecy." Vala, the Sibyl, 
who has been fostered among the Yotuns or 
Titans of the primeval world, and whose large 
vision roams over the infinite expanses of 
time and space, rises from the unknown deep 
to proclaim to gods and men the origin of the 
world, its destruction, and the creation of the 
new heaven and the new earth. She begins 
impressively with a solemn invocation : 



Silence I ask 

Of beings all, 

Of Heimdal's sons, 

Great and small. 

Wilt thou, Allfather, 

That I unfold 

The talcs of old 

The first I remember ? 



In the morning of ages 
Did Ymer live. 
No sand was then, nor sea 
Nor cooling billows. 
Earth there was none, 
Nor vaulted heavens j 
A fathomless gulf 
And nowhere grass. 



The last line is exceedingly ndive^ and has 
almost the effect of an anticlimax. But such 
transitions from the lofty to the trivial are fre- 
quent throughout the Edda, and are, there- 
fore, characteristic. But, to proceed ; in this 
fathomless gulf, between the two worlds — 
Niflheim^ the world of mist — and Muspelheim^ 
the world of fire — lay the giant Ymer, formed 
by the union of the fiery wind from Muspel- 
heim with the frozen mists from Niflheim. 
The melting hoarfrost soon became animated, 
" by the might of him who sent the heat," and 
a cow was created, named Audhumbla. From 
her udder fiowed forth four rivers of milk 
which fed the giant Ymer. She licked the 
frost from the stones, and the hair of a man 
appeared. The second day she licked again, 
and the head of the man became visible ; and 
on the third day the man was complete. This 
first man was named Bure, and he was 
fair to behold and mighty of limb. In the 
mean while from the arm-pits of Ymer had 
sprung a boy and a girl ; and the inference is 
that this girl must have become Burets wife, 
as it is told that he had a son named Bar, who 
again had three sons, Odin, Vile, and Ve 
(Spirit, Will and Holiness). These three slew 
the giant Ymer, and made themselves the 
rulers of the world which they created. Out 
of Ymer's skull they made the vaulted sky ; 
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and his brain became drifting clouds, his 
bones mountains, his flesh the fertile earth, 
his hair the forests, and his blood the rivers 
and the oceans. The worms which the heat 
bred in Ymer's dead body became gnomes (or 
dwarfs) who, until this day, live under the 
earth and cannot endure the light of the sun. 
But four of them, named East, West, North 
and South, were stationed by Odin at the 
four corners of the earth, and were charged 
to support Ymer's skull — the vault of the sky 
— ^upon their shoulders. The race of men 
was created by the three gods out of trees, 
and the first pair were named Ask and Embla^ 
{Ash and Elm). From them all mankind are 
descended. 

After having thus explained the past, the 
Sibyl proceeds to account for the world's pres- 
ervation, and to foretell its future. She 
speaks of the ash, Ygdrasil, the world tree, 
which is apparently more a symbol of human 
existence than a literal conception. Thus 
sings the Vala : 

I know a mighty ash, Thence drop the dew3 

Ygdrasil its name In the dales that fall, 

Its stately trunk sprinkled Bright it blooms ever 

With shining waters, O'er the burn of Urd. 

Under this tree are seated the three Noms 
or goddesses of Fate — Urd^ Verdande^ and 
Skuld^ (Past, Present, and Future), who cut 
in tablets the fates of men, and whose will not 
even Odin himself can change. The Sibyl 
proceeds to relate in brief, abrupt images — 
mere allusions rather than descriptions of 
events — how the baneful power of gold shall 
cause strife and warfare in the world, and 
slowly undermine the dominion of the gods. 
The Yotuns — the Titans of mist and frost, who 
dwell at the outermost boundary of the world, 
and against whom the gods carry on a perpet- 
ual warfare — in the mean while grow stronger, 
in spite of the terrible hammer of Thor, and 
those monsters are born among them who are 
destined to become the destroyers of the gods. 
In the ceaseless struggle between good and 
evil, evil threatens to become victorious. Rag- 
norok — the twilight of the gods — the day of 
doom, is approaching. Balder, the Bright and 
the Beautiful, the god of love, is slain by the 
wiles of the evil Loke, and is borne down to 
the abodes of the dead. The ash Ygdrasil 
trembles, as the terrible Yotuns rise from their 
bondage and ride forth to meet the gods of 
light in mortal combat. The Wolf Fenris, 
the son of Hel, fights with Odin, and the 
father of the gods is slain. The Midgard 
Serpent, whose huge length surrounds the 
whole world, raises its monstrous head from 
the deep, and kills the god Thor in single com- 
bat, and is again slain by him. The Wolf 
Fenris, too, is wounded unto death by Odin's 
son, Vidar. The following, which I shall ren- 



der as literally as possible, is wonderfully im- 
pressive in its majestic simplicity : 



The sun grows sable. 
And sinl^ in th^ sea. 
The silvery stars 
Dissolve in the sky. 



The flames play in fury 
Round YgdrasiPs flaaks ; 
Lustily leaping 
To the lofty heavens. 



Merely to indicate how early Christianity 
among the Germanic nations (in spite of the 
efforts of foreign priests), built upon the 
basis of Germanic paganism, I wish to quote a 
parallel passage from the German monk, 
Otfried von Weiszenburg, who, in the ninth 
century, wrote a Harmony of the Gospels. It 
is the end of the world which he is describing, 
and his imagery is, of course, biblical ; never- 
theless, there is something of the old pagan 
feeling of the Edda in verses like these, which 
are, singularly enough, like a poetic oasis in a 
vast, prosaic desert : 



The sun and moon shall 

frown 
In woe of darkness down. 
And fall shall every star 
On earth, both near and 

far. 
Behold 1 this trouble deep 
Shall make all earth to 

weep. 



For these same troubles 
sent 

All sons of men lament. 

They with amaze unend 
in^ 

To judgment then descend- 
ing 

Shall see, through the 
cloudy span. 

The self-same Son of 
Man. 



I might mention, too, that in the poem 
Heliand (the Saviour), by an anonymous 
Saxon poet of the same century, the earth is 
invariably called Middelgard, the " Middle 
Land, " or, as Bayard Taylor renders it, the 
" Middle Mansion," which is, of course, the 
word Midgard, used in the Edda, and pre- 
supposes the Eddaic conception of the earth 
as the middle ground between Muspelheim 
and Niflheim. 

Very grandly ends the Sibyl's Prophecy 
with the description of the new heaven and 
the new earth, which are to rise rejuvenated 
from the sea on the morn of peace, which is 
to follow the great elemental battle : 

I see again Over sounding cascades 

Grandly arising Sails the eagle soaring. 

Green from the ocean Prying for prey 

The glorious earth. On pathless mountains. 

— HjALMAR H. BoYESEN, in The Independemi, 



SUNS AND METEORS. 

It may seem strange to associate suns and 
meteors, fixed stars and shooting stars. One 
can scarcely imagine bodies more unlike : suns, 
the mightiest, because the most massive, of all 
the subjects of astronomical research, and 
meteors, many of which are so small that in 
their brief rush through our air they are en- 
tirely dissipated, and in a sense destroyed. 
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For millions, nsty, for hundreds of millions of 
years, a. sun endures, pouring forth moment by 
monnent supplies of light and heat — the life of 
vioxlcis circling around him — in quantities so 
enormous that the human mind is utterly un- 
able to conceive them. The falling star glows 
but for a few seconds, and then its brief career 
comes to an end. Weighed in the scales of 
science, the suns which people space are found 
to outweigh, severally, such globes as our 
earth, hundreds of thousands of times : the fal- 
ling star has also been weighed, and its aver- 
age weight is found to be but a few grains ! 

Vet, as shooting stars have been unmistak- 
ably associated with comets, which seem so 
utterly unlike them, so have they now been 
connected, by evidence which seems too strong 
to be resisted, with suns. Quite recently, in- 
deed, meteors of a certain kind have been dis- 
covered which tell us that respecting the 
T\oblest order of suns which no instruments 
made by man could have revealed. 

Let us briefly consider the line of reasoning 
by which it has been shown that large num- 
bers of the meteoric bodies which reach our 
earth from outer space have been ejected from 
the interior of suns, or of bodies in a sunlike 
state. We may then examine the new dis- 
covery, and consider its bearing on the theory 
of the origin of meteors. 

In former times it was the received theory 
respecting meteors that they had their origin 
in the upper regions of the air. But it was at 
length proved that, instead' of that long-re- 
ceived theory, a theory which had been re- 
jected Vls too absurd for credence must be ac- 
cepted. It was found that meteors reach our 
earth from interplanetary space. As Hum- 
boldt well expressed it, " They bring to the 
earth extra-terrestrial matter ; they are the 
only messengers which reach us from regions 
outside the world on which we live.** 

But the nature of their paths was long un- 
known. All that had been proved was that 
they travel in flights around the sun as their 
ruling centre. The proof was two-fold. Be- 
cause shooting stars are seen in showers on 
special days of the year — not of each year, but 
still so often as to show that the coincidence 
of date is no mere accident — it is certain that 
they travel on paths crossing the track of the 
earth at particular points. Each star-shower 
having a special date forms a distinct system. 
The second proof was equally decisive. The 
meteor-paths during any great display always 
seem to radiate from the same fixed point on 
the star sphere, no matter how many hours the 
display may last, or how much, therefore, that 
point may change in position with regard to 
the horizon. It follows that their paths are 
parallel before they reach the earth. 

The last point is to be specially noticed. It 
Dot only affords a subsidiary proof of what was 



already established by the agreement of dates. 
It tells us something new about the meteors 
and their movements. The observer (^n earth ' 
is carried round the earth's axis during the dis- 
play, by the earth's motion of rotation. This 
motion, though slow compared with the move- 
ment of the earth in her revolution around the 
sun, is nevertheless considerable in itself. At 
the equator, a point on the earth's surface 
moves rather more than 1000 miles an hour ; in 
latitude 45° north or south, the rate of motion is 
about 750 miles an hour. (London is carried 
round the earth's axK at the rate of more than 
ten miles per minute.) Now the earth travels 
round the sun at the rate of 18J miles in a 
second, and meteors would usually cross the 
earth's track with velocities greater than these, 
since a body travelling (as most meteors travel) 
around the sun, on an orbit extending far 
beyond the earth's, would have at the earth's 
distance from the sun a velocity of about 26 
miles per second. The effects then of the 
earth's rotational movement, as hour by hour 
an observer's direction of motion (due to this 
cause) is altered, can but slightly modify the 
apparent direction of meteoric motion. Still 
it might be expected that in many cases these 
effects Twhich may be compared to the ap- 
parent change in the direction of rainfall, as 
our motion through the rain, in walking or rid- 
ing, is modified) would be recognized. The 
circumstance that no observer of meteors has 
ever detected such effects shows that in all 
cases hitherto dealt with the velocities with 
which meteors encounter, or overtake, or pass 
athwart the earth are enormously greater than 
the velocities with Which points on the earth's 
surface are carried round her axis, and greater 
also than the velocities which the earth can 
communicate to bodies approaching her from 
outside.* 

From Olmstead's demonstrated theory of 
meteors (the credit of which has been very 
calmly bestowed of late on persons who had 
done no more than note a few circumstances 
consistent with it) has been followed, since 
1866, by a series of interesting discoveries. It 
has been shown that the meteors of November 
13-14 travel in a period of 33J years round the 
sun in a path extending beyond the orbit of 
the planet Uranus, and passing very close to 
this orbit at one point. It has been shown 
further that the meteors of August lo-ii and 



* The velocity which the earth could communicate 
to a body drawn to her surface from an indefinitely 
great distance by her own attraction only would be 
nearly seven miles per second ; but the bodies which 
come near the earth, or actually encounter her, are al- 
ready travelling, for the most part, with much greater 
velocities, communicated by solar attraction ; and she 
has not time, during their swift rush towards or past 
her, to impart more than a tithe of the velocity which 
she could communicate were she alone at work upon 
them, and they had no sun-imparted velocities. 
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of November 13-14 travel on the tracks ol 
known comets. It has been rendered highly 
probable that every meteor-system tells us of 
the course of a comet, though not necessarily 
of a comet now in existence, while every comet 
is followed by a train of meteoric attendance. 
This train, by the way, must by no means be 
confounded with the comet's tail — a very dif- 
ferent formation and occupying an entirely dif- 
ferent position. In the only case where the 
earth has ever been known to be approaching 
the track of a known comet, prediction was 
made (by Professor Alexander Herschel and 
myself) that a display of shooting stars would 
be seen, radiating from a particular point of 
the heavens, at the time when the earth was 
plunging through that comet's train of me- 
teoric attendants ; and this prediction was ful- 
filled to the letter. We may fairly infer that 
what has been shown of all the comets whose 
paths have crossed the earth's track is true of 
comets generally. 

When so much as this was known about 
shooting stars, it was natural that astronomers 
should begin to form ideas as to the origin of 
these bodies. Accordingly a theory was ad- 
vanced in 1866 by Signor Schiaparelli of 
Milan, which, because no one at the time dwelt 
on any of its shortcomings, or advanced any 
other theory, has come to be regarded by many 
as an accepted theory, and was so spoken of 
recently by Professor Young, of Princeton, 
N. J., in his farewell address before the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence! 

Schiaparelli's theory was this : — He assumed 
that flights of meteors are travelling about 
through the realms of interstellar space in the 
form of nebulous clouds. Under the attrac- 
tion of some sun towards which their course 
has already in some degree directed them, they 
move towards the region wherein his family 
are travelling. If by chance a flight of meteors 
should come near enough to one of the mem- 
bers of such a family, it is deflected from the 
course it had been following, and may (under 
particular conditions) be retarded. If so the 
future course of that flight of meteors will be 
a closed though eccentric orbit around the sun 
attended on by that disturbing planet. Such 
closed orbit will necessarily pass through the 
point where that disturbance was produced by 
which the meteor flight was, in a sense, cap- 
tured. The theory requires further that an 
immense number of such captures should be 
made. For our earth passes through great 
numbers of meteor flights, and it is certain 
that for each meteor system (among those ca[> 
tured) through which our earth passes, there 
must be millions to which she does not draw 
near. 

That this speculation — for it is obviously 
nothing more — should be described by so care- 



ful a student of astronomy as Professor Yoang, 
in terms implying that it is a theory based on tke 
thorough investigation of an adequate amount 
of evidence, is strange, to say the least of it ! 
One speaks of the Copernican system as the 
received theory of planetary motion, but even 
Laplace's widely known hypothesis of the 
origin of the planetary system is not called the 
** received theory." Newton's theory of uni- 
versal gravitation is received, but Le Sage's 
speculation respecting the origin of the force 
of attraction is regarded as a speculation only. 
In like manner the theory that meteor systems 
travel around the sun, or rather that all mete- 
oric bodies reach our earth from outside with 
planetary velocities, is established by evidence 
which cannot be shaken; but the suggestion 
that meteors are drawn from interstellar space 
by our sun's attraction, and then by the casual 
intervention of one or other of the giant plan- 
ets forced to travel on a closed path around 
the sun, is but a speculation, as little based on 
any real evidence as the old-fashioned idea 
that rain comes down upon the earth from 
some great reservoir of water above the crystal- 
line. 

Of the general idea that meteors, and there- 
fore comets, come to us from interstellar space, 
it may be said that in one sense it is manifestly 
probable, if not certain in regard at least to 
many systems of meteors. Of many comets 
and meteors we have to admit that unquestion- 
ably the region whence they came on their last 
visit to the earth was that vast realm outside 
the solar domain which we call interstellar 
space. It is one thing, however, to admit this, 
another and a very different matter to regard 
interstellar space as a sort of breeding-place 
for meteors and comets. To explain them 
thus is to interpret a marvel by a miracle. It 
may be difficult to say whence meteors came 
to occupy in such inconceivable numbers the 
interstellar spaces ; but it would be hopeless 
to attempt to show how they might be under- 
stood to have been there from the beginning. 

But while there is this overwhelming nega- 
tive objection to Schiaparelli's speculation, 
which in effect explains nothing, there is a 
positive objection of the most decisive nature. 
It is one which I pointed out long since, one 
whose validity has been admitted, and one 
which has never yet been in any way answered 
— though Professor Young has suggested that 
possibly some way of answering it may yet be 
suggested. 

I will not here enter on the considerations, 
chiefly mathematical, on which the objection I 
am about to indicate is based. I will note 
only what is the certain result of applying 
mathematical tests. The giant planets r<i««<>/ 
do what Schiaparelli's theory requires that they 
should do. The individual members of a 
flight of meteors travelling from inierstellar 
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^pace towards the solar system may chance to 
pass near enough to one of the giant planets 
to be caused thenceforth to travel on closed 
paths around the sun; nay, the flight itself 
might be captured (in this sense) bodily. But 
tliere is no possible way in which a flight of 
meteors, consisting, like the November meteors 
(the " Leonids " *) and the August meteors (the 
*• Perseids " *), of many billions of billions of 
discrete bodies, could be so captured by a mem- 
ber of the sun's family, even by the giant Ju- 
piter himself, as to travel on the paths which 
tliese systems actually pursue. As a matter of 
fact, if the Leonids have been captured at all, 
as Schiaparelli imagined, it must have been by 
Uranus, whose capturing power is utterly in- 
significant compared with that possessed by 
Jupiter and Saturn ; while the Perseids, if 
captured by any member of the solar system, 
must have been captured either by some planet 
exterior to Neptune or by the earth herself ; 
for the Leonids only approach the orbit of 
Uranus and the earth in their course around 
the sun, while the Perseids approach the orbit 
of no known planet except the earth. Now, 
taking the Leonids (for, be it observed, a 
single instance will suffice, and the Leonids 
have long been regarded as strikingly illus- 
trating Schiaparelli's theory), we find that for 
a single member of this family to have had its 
path changed from one passing out into inter- 
stellar space to one having a period of 33^^ 
years — the actual period in which the Leonids 
complete their circuit — that meteoric body 
must have passed very close indeed to the 
globe of Uranus. A certain amount of the 
meteor's motion would have had to be with- 
drawn by the attractive power of Uranus, and 
as the velocity eventually abstracted is only 
the excess of the quantity abstracted during 
one part of the time when the body was near 
Uranus over the quantity added during the rest 
of that time, it is clear that Uranus must 
work very hard to produce the desired effect 
on a body which rushes past the planet with a 
sun-imparted velocity of several miles per sec- 
ond. When details are considered, it is found 
that the approach of a meteor to Uranus, as 
the meteor came in from outer space, would 
have to be so very close as to preclude the 
possibility that a flight of many billions of bill- 
ions of meteors could all pass near enough to 
have that path assigned to them along which all 
the Leonids actually travel. And so with other 
cases — with every other case where the actual 
periods, and therefore velocities, of meteors 
are known. 

Despite the opinion of Dr. Young, that in 



some way or other this objection maybe ex- 
plained away, I venture to say with the utmost 
confidence (and I think undue confidence 
about such matters is not a fault with which I 
can be charged) that the giant planets cannot 
have captured one of the flights of meteors 
whose true^jenod of revolution has been deter- 
mined. It may be that some among the four 
hundred or so of meteor systems which the 
earth encounters in the course of each yearly 
circuit around the sun have been captured in 
this particular way ; but, so far as known facts 
are concerned, and especially those known 
facts which led Schiaparelli to formulate his 
so called theory, it is certain not only that 
we have no evidence in its favor, but that all 
the real evidence is opposed to it. 

It was this which led me to believe that 
meteors have had their origin, or that at any 
rate multitudes among known meteor systems 
have had their origin, in another way. 

Note, first, that the researches of Stanislas 
Meunier and others have led many — Dr. Ball, 
of Dublin, for example — to the opinion that 
some at any rate among the meteors annually 
encountered by the earth are her own children. 
In other words, there are reasons for thinking 
that during some remote past period the earth 
was able, being then full of the fiery energies 
of planetary youth, to eject from her interior 
flights of missiles — clouds of world-dust, so to 
speak — with such velocity that the matter thus 
ejected was free thenceforth to travel around 
the sun, with no other subservience to its 
parent orb than is involved in the circumstance 
that, forever thereafter, the paths of such 
ejected missiles would cross, or pass very near 
to, the track of the earth. 

With regard to this idea, which at first 
seems fanciful in the extreme, I may remark 
that there seems reason to believe that every 
orb in space passes through stages of orb-life 
which mav be divided roughly into three : the 
sunlike, ilic earthlike, and the moonlike ;* 
and therefore we must recognize in the past 
history of our earth a time when her energies 
were far more active than those she now has. 
We cannot infer her power of ejecting matter 
from her interior, when she was in the sun-like 
state, from that which she possesses now when 
she is in the middle of the life-bearing portion 
of her career. When she was a sun she was 
a very small sun, a mere dwarf compared with 
the giant Jupiter when he was a sun, and a 
mere speck of light compared with the mighty 
sun which rules our system. Yet she probably 
possessed then eruptive powers compared with 



• The reader is not to suppose that the Leonids are 
the only November meteors, or the Perseids the only 
August meteors ; I add these names to show which 
particular set of November meteors and which partic- 
ular set of August meteors I am referring to. 



* Another classitication may be suggested — the glow- 
ing vaporous state (like the sun's), the fiery state (like 
that in which the giant planets seem to be), the life- 
bearing state (like the earth's), the state of old age (of 
which Mars seems to afford an example), and the deathr 
like state (which the moon seems to have reached). 
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which those she now possesses are as naught. 
But Krakatoa taught us recently, as at other 
times the earth-throes' of Peru and Chili, of 
Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Iceland have taught 
us, that the earth's eruptive energies are even 
now in no sense contemptible. The probabil- 
ities are at least highly favorable to the theory 
enunciated by Dr. Ball. For the immense num- 
bers of sporadic meteors encountered by our 
earth almost compel the belief that her track 
must be regarded as in a sense infested by me- 
teors — crossed, that is, by greater numbers of 
these bodies than traverse similar parts of the 
solar system outside or within or above or below 
(north or south*) of the earth's path. This 
would mean, of course, that the earth has had 
something to do with the strewing of this track 
with meteors ; and as the earth most assuredly 
has never had the power of drawing meteors 
from paths on which they had entered under 
solar influence (as Schiaparelli imagined that 
the giant planets might have done) it seems to 
follow inevitably that the earth has given birth 
to this surplus stock of earth-crossing meteors. 

Let it next be noticed that there are certain 
families of comets which have been for many 
years associated with the giant planets. Many 
years ago, and long before I recognized the 
real meaning of the phenomenon, I wrote 
an essay, which appeared in a weekly magazine 
of wide' circulation, in which I treated of the 
"comet-families of the giant planets." I gave 
this name to certain families of comets which, 
though circling around the sun as their real at- 
tracting centre, yet have paths approaching so 
near to the orbits of the giant planets that we 
may fairly regard these comets as in some 
way or other dependent on the giant planets — 
each on the particular giant planet with which 
it thus seems associated. 

Now, as comets are known to Ije followed by 
trains of meteoric attendants, we may say that 
we have here a phenomenon closely akin to, 
if not practically identical with, the peculiarity 
in relation to the earth's orbit which Dr. Ball 
and others have endeavored to explain (and, as I 
think, have successfully explained) by assuming 
that millions of years ago the earth herself 
ejected those particular meteors which form as 
it were the extra population of the earth's orbit 
region. So that we seem justified in adopting 
here, also, a similar explanation. Of course if 
Schiaparelli's theory were anything more than 
a speculation, and still more if it deserved to 
be regarded as a received theory, we might 
hesitate before we rejected what would be, in 
fact, an explanation of the very peculiarity we 
are considering. But we have seen that not 
only has Schiaparelli's theory no claim to be 
regarded as a received theory, or as a theory 

* It is as correct to speak of north and south with 
reference to the plane in which the earth travels as 
with reference to the plane of the earth's equator. 



at all in any proper sense of the word, but there 
are objections to it which are in fact absolutely 
insurmountable. We therefore turn to tlae 
other explanation as one which here naturally 
suggests itself — we inquire at any rate whether 
the cometic and meteoric families of the giant 
planets may not be regarded as originally eject- 
ed, in the form of meteoric streams, from tlie 
giant planets, when these were in the sunlilce 
state. 

It is manifest that we are justified in assum- 
ing that if the earth ejected meteoric bodies 
when she was in the sunlike state, the giant 
planets would have done so likewise. There- 
fore there are 4 /wr/ reasons for regarding as 
probable the theor}- to which we have thus been 
led by h posteriori considerations. Moreover, 
as the giant planets are still in a semi-sunlike 
state, we see that in all probability the meteor 
streams expelled from these planets would re- 
tain something of their original coherence, that 
is, they would appear in company with comets 
(each comet representing a cloud of meteors 
originally expelled as a coherent group). 
Thus we could understand the existence of 
the comet families of the giant planets, though, 
of course, we can also understand that many 
comets formerly belonging to these families 
have disappeared as comets , indeed, we have 
been able to watch, in the case of Biela's comet, 
the process of disintegration, by which one of 
the members of Jupiter's comet family has 
ceased to exist as a comet, and remains only 
as a stream of meteors. 

But now two problems of interest present 
themselves to our consideration. In the first 
place, we have in the sun an example of an 
orb in that particular stage of orb-life during 
which, we have been led to suppose, meteoric 
ejection takes place, and we are naturally led 
to inquire whether the sun ever ejects flights 
of discrete bodies from his interior: and this 
inquiry will naturally be extended to bis fel- 
low-suns the stars. In the second place^ wc 
are led to ask how those comets and m^eor 
streams are to be explained which assutj^By 
have not been ejected from the earth oraBV 
of the planets ; and this inquiry will have fol 
extended to those comets and 
streams which not only cannot ha^ 
from any member of the solar 
cannot possibly have been derive^ 
central ruler of that system. 

Now, among the remarkable 
made by means of the spectrosco 
the most striking has been the reco 
tremendous solar disturbances of 
or rather of an explosive nature. 
Prof. Young, of Princeton,* N. J., 



•Of Dartmouth, N. H., when the dii 
made. It has been hoped that Prof. Youn 
much more powerful telescope at Princeton,! 
discoveries even exceeding in interest tho^ 
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solar eruption, in which what looked like fila- 
ments of glowing hydrogen (averaging a thou- 
sand miles or so in length !) seemed to travel 
upwards from the sun's surface at the rate of 
about 145 miles per second, till they had 
reached a height of not less than 210,000 
miles. Even then they did not cease to as- 
cend ; but, losing their lustre, faded out of 
view. If shreds of hydrogen were really shot 
out on that occasion, we should scarcely find 
in the event anything bearing on the matter 
before us — the possible ejection of meteoric 
matter. But no one who considers the phe- 
nomenon with attention, or studies the evi- 
dence obtained in regard to it, can for a mo- 
ment imagine that what look like ejections of 
glowing hydrogen can be really of that nature. 
It is obvious alike from ^/rwri considerations 
and d posteriori evidence that the jet-like 
streams of hydrogen are in reality the tracks 
of ejected matter, solid or liquid. For, not 
only is it impossible that streams of such a 
substance as hydrogen should be ejected to 
heights of many thousands of miles through an 
atmosphere of probably greater and certainly 
equal density, but the shapes assumed by the 
hydrogen streaks are inconsistent with the 
idea that they can have been themselves 
ejected. For instance, the shreds of hydrogen 
observed by Prof. Young (some of which were 
thousands of miles long) were irregular in 
shape. Had they really been travelling 
through a resisting atmosphere, at the enor- 
mous rate of 145 miles per second, they would 
certainly have been pear-shaped, rounded in 
front and tailed behind, like fire-balls in our 
own air. But they resembled, rather, the ir- 
regular streaks showing where our air has 
been rendered luminous by the passage of 
meteoric masses through it. 

Prof. Young's observation proved in fact 
that on that particular occasion, the sun had 
shot out from his interior a flight of many 
thousands of bodies. The bodies themselves 
would not be visible, because the phenomenon 
was observed through a telespectroscope, ad- 
mitting only red light of the same tint as the 
red of glowing hydrogen. But the light from 
the heated hydrogen along the tracks of these 
ejected missiles would be clearly visible. The 
streaks would, of course, seem to ascend. 
For they would always be close, up to the 
missiles producing them, so that their forward 
ends would advance, while their rear ends 
would seem also to advance as the light grad- 
ually faded out along those parts of the track 
which were farthest from the advancing 
missile. 



made at Dartmouth. But little worth mentioning has 
been done. Indeed, it seems as though astronomy had 
been all but dead in America during the last few years. 
Routine observatory work has gone on, but no dis- 
covery of any interest his been made. 



What Prof. Young saw has been seen since, 
at various observatories. The sun then Aof 
the power of ejecting matter from his in- 
terior — presumably in volcanic explosions. 
Moreover, a calculation which I made respect- 
ing Prof. Young's explosion shows that the 
matter ejected on that occasion passed away 
from the sun with such velocity thai it would 
never return to him. Those missiles were 
thenceforth akin to meteoric bodies travelling 
freely through space. 

We may fairly extend the evidence thus 
given respecting the one sun we are able to 
study to other suns — and the extension may 
be made to other suns in time as well as to 
other suns in space. If the one sun we are 
able to study, because he is comparatively 
near to us, and because he is a . sun now, is 
able to eject flights of bodies from his interior 
to vast distances, and even to cast such bodies 
forever away from him, the other suns which 
people space possess in all probability a similar 
power, and orbs which were suns in the re- 
mote past, possibly also orbs which 7vill be 
suns hereafter, were or will be similarly ac- 
tive. 

Taking first the extension of the evidence 
given by the sun to bodies no longer suns, we 
see that what has been already suggested in 
other ways is confirmed by the evidence of 
the actual eruptive power possessed by the 
sun. We see that millions of years ago, when 
Jupiter and Saturn were active suns, they prob- 
ably possessed the power of ejecting flights 
of bodies from their interior as the svin does 
now, and many millions of years ago, when 
our earth and her fellow terrestrial planets 
were sunlike bodies, they were similarly ac- 
tive (each in its degree). For it is, of course, 
obvious that though a body like Jupiter would 
have nothing like the sun's eruptive energy 
fin amount), such an orb would need nothing 
like that energy to eject matter from its inte- 
rior never to return. So with a globe like our 
earth. The sun must eject a body with a veloc- 
ity of 380 miles per second, that it may 
never return to him; and Jupiter would have 
to impart a velocity of about forty miles per 
second to reject forever a mass erupted from 
his interior; but in the case of our earth a 
velocity of seven miles per second would suf- 
fice to carry ejected matter forever away from 
her (apart, of course, from the chance of sub- 
sequent capture by accidental encounter with 
the parent orb, whose course the track of the 
ejected mass would always thereafter approach 
or intersect). Now, though no volcanic ex- 
plosions which at present take place eject 
bodies from the earth with anything like this 
velocity, yet remembering the intense activity 
of an orb in the sun like stage, as compared 
with the energies of the life-bearing stage, we 
see that even apart from the evidence given 
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by solar explosions, and from the subsidiary 
evidence given by the meteoric paths, we 
might safely infer that the volcanic outbursts 
taking place during our earth's sunlike stage 
were probably quite sufficiently intense to 
eject matter forever from her interior. If 
such an explosion as that of Krakatoa can 
take place now, outbursts of the mightier sort 
necessary for meteor-ejection may well have 
occurred when the earth was a small sun. We 
have similar actual evidence even in the case 
of the giant planets ; for, whatever theory may 
be formed of the great red spot on Jupiter, 
there can be no doubt that a disturbance af- 
fecting an area nearly as large as the whole 
surface of the earth, and lasting seven years 
in full activity, implies most tremendous ener- 
gies when Jupiter was in the sunlike stage of 
his career. 

As to the future, we cannot speak so confi- 
dently. We know not what the bodies are, 
if bodies there be, which will hereafter be- 
come suns. Possibly the great gaseous nebu- 
lae are forming into stars. It seems unreason- 
able at any rate to suppose that as there are 
suns much younger than our own (Secchi's 
first order) as well as suns much older (Sec- 
chi's third and fourth orders) and suns long 
since dead (bein^ dark), there are not also 
suns as yet unformed. 

Ranging through space we recognize in 
every star a sun, not only like our sun pouring 
out light and heat, but doing doubtless such 
other work as our sun is doing. If he pours 
out in a single explosion thousands of meteoric 
bodies, in the millions of years of his life he 
must have poured out many millions of millions 
of such bodies. The millions of millions of 
other suns which people space must have 
done likewise. §o that inconceivable num- 
bers of bodies expelled from existent suns 
must now be traversing space. 

In such meteor streams — or comets — we 
find the explanation of those comets which 
reach our neighborhood from outside the 
planetary system. Some of the comets of 
long period may be regarded as having had 
their origin from our own sun, but only those 
whose paths approach very neai to his globe. 
For although planetary perturbations might 
prevent a body ejected by the sun from act- 
ually returning to him, as, if undisturbed, it 
must inevitably do, such perturbations could 
not possibly give to a sun-expelled body a 
path passing far from the sun's globe. 

The comets, therefore, or meteor systems 
which travel around the sun on orbits passing 
far outside the planetary system, and those 
whose orbits carry them away from our sun 
never to return, are explained as flights of 
bodies ejected either from our sun himself (in 
the case of a very small proportion only) or 
from other suns. 



But among the suns there are some so 
much mightier than the rest that we might ex- 
pect the meteor systems sprung from thein to 
differ in marked degree from all others. I re- 
fer to the giant suns like Sirius, Vega, Altair, 
and others of Secchi's first order.* Sirius, 
judged by the quantity of light he emits, is 
probably at least a thousand times larger than 
the sun ; and we may infer that the othei 
suns of the same order are m like degree su- 
perior to our sun both in size and in enei^y. 

Surely the meteor flights ejected from these 
giant suns would be as markedly distinct from 
those ejected by our sun and iiis fellows, as 
these meteor flights are distinct from those 
ejected by the giant planets, anc* these in turn 
from those ejected by the earth and her fellow 
planets ot the terrestrial order. In particular, 
the velocities of comets or meteor flights 
ejected from Sirius, Vega, and their fellows, 
would be apt to exceed enormously the veloci- 
ties belonging to meteors ejected from suns of 
the same order as our own. 

When I was first led to adopt the theory 
which I have here indicated, I thought it likely 
some evidence might be obtained of meteor 
systems ejected from the giant suns. But no 
such evidence actually existed at that time — 
about twelve years since. Now, however, evi- 
dence of absolutely decisive nature, evidence 
not only confirming my theory, but explica- 
ble — so far as I can see — in no other way, has 
been obtained. 

Five years ago Mr. Denning, of Bristol, an- 
nounced that he had recognized some meteor 
systems which radiate for several months in 
succession from the same point in the star 
sphere, a result which seemed so surprising 
that at that time many rejected it. I rejected 
it myself for awhile — partly because it seemed 
to me too good to be true. But it has since 
been shown to be undoubtedly true. 

Now, the same reason which forces us to 
regard the radiation of meteors during several 
hours from the same point, as proving that our 
earth's velocity of rotation is insignificant com- 
pared with the velocities of these meteors, 
compels us to regard the velocity of the earth's 
revolution as insignificant compared with the 
velocities of meteors which radiate during sev- 
eral months from the same region among the 
stars. In six hours the rotational motion of a 
point on the earth changes through a right 
angle \ in three months the motion of revolu- 
tion of the earth herself changes in direction 
in the same degree. But one motion has a 
rate of only a third of a mile per second even 
at the equator, the other has a rate more than 
fifty times greater. Mr, Denning's observa- 
tion shows that there are meteor systems trav- 
elling hundreds of times faster than the earth 

* As classified by their spectra. 
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In her swift rush round the sun. These me- 
teor systems can be no other than those which 
have been expelled from the giant suns. 

Hence finally we recognize, by direct evi- 
dence,* four orders of suns and four orders of 
meteors : — 

First, earth-suns, long since dark, which ex- 
pelled such meteor systems as those which 
have been recognized as earth-born. 

Secondly, giant planets, long since deprived 
of sun-like brilliancy, but not yet dark, which 
expelled such meteor systems as now travel 
on orbits passing near the j)aths of Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 

Thirdly, bodies like our sun, which expelled 
and still expel such meteor systems as travel 
on orbits extending far beyond the solar sys- 
tem. 

Fourthly, bodies like the giant suns, which 
expelled meteor systems travelling with much 
greater velocities than could be imparted by 
our own sun or his fellows of the same order. 
— Richard A, Proctor, in LongmatCs Maga- 

MUU. 



A NOVELIST'S FAVORITE THEME. 

It has been said by Wendell Holmes that 
every man has in him one good novel, if he 
could but manage to write it. Most men 
leave their novel carefully unwritten. It has 
not yet been noticed, we think, that even those 
novelists whose variety of conception strikes 
us as their most remarkable quality have usu- 
ally had one favorite idea, which re-appears 
again and again, even in tHe texture of works 
otherwise most varied in structure. 

For example, even Sir Walter Scott has his 
favorite theme, which sometimes is the chief 
feature of the story, at other times occupies 
quite a subordinate position, but is nearly al- 
ways present in one form or another. Scott's 
favorite idea brought in so often that but for 
his marvellous skill in clothing it in ever- 
varying garb it would have become weari- 
some, is to present the youthful hero of his 
plot as a young and inexperienced man, 
treated by the older characters as little more 
than a boy, often their unconscious agent in 
important political plots, occasionally looked 
down upon by the heroine herself (who knows 
more of such plans and takes a more leading 
part in carrying them out than the hero of the 
story), but showing himself worthier, or at 
least manlier, than his elders had imagined 
him to be. Scott has not always, perhaps, 



* I have said nothing here of the evidence given by 
the microscopic, chemical, and phvsical examination of 
meteors. Such evidence ha«i in reality proved that 
those bodies were once in the i. terior of orbs in a sun- 
like lUte. 



contented us with his hero ; often another 
character is more interesting, as Fergus than 
Waverley, Bois Guilbert than Ivanhoe, Evan- 
dale than Morton ; possibly because all Scott's 
heroes show the peculiarity we have described. 
In Edward Waverley we have the original of 
the type. In Guy Mannefing Harry Bertram 
never shakes off the manner of a very young 
man, whether with Meg Merriles, the Dom- 
inie, Mr. Pleydell, or Colonel Mannering. 
Frank Osbaldistone, in Rob Roy, treated by 
his father as a mere boy, is afterwards a mere 
tool in the hands of older men. Even Die 
Vernon treats him till near the end as but an 
inexperienced lad. Lovell, in The Antiquaty, 
plays a similar part, alike with Monkbarns, 
with the Baronet, and with old Edie Ochiltree, 
and remains to the end unconscious of his real 
position, in regard both to his putative father 
and to Earl Geraldine. In Redgauntht — the 
plot of which, by the way, is not very interest- 
ing—we have a hero similarly situated, and un- 
consciously taking part in a dangerous politi- 
cal plot. The hero of The Black Dwarf is still 
more cavalierly treated, insomuch that no one, 
I imagine, takes the least interest in him. 
Young Arthur, in Anne of Geierstein, is a pup- 
pet in his father's hands to the end. The 
scenes between Quentin Durward and Louis 
XI. illustrate well Scott's favorite theme. 
But Durward is also treated as a mere boy by 
Le Balafr^, by Earl Crawford, and by Charles 
of Burgundy ; we note, too, that he is entirely 
unconscious of the part he is really playing in 
the journey to Li^ge. Ivanhoe is under Ced- 
ric's high displeasure till near the end of the 
story, and is as boyish a hero as Quentin Dur- 
ward, despite the bravery they both show in 
the saddle. Henry Morion, with his uncle, 
with Dame Wilson, and afterwards with Bal- 
four of Burley ; Halbert Glendinning, with the 
monks ; Julian Avenel, with Lady Avenel, and 
afterwards with Queen Mary and Catherine 
Seyton ; Harry Gow (and Conachar) with Si- 
mon , Edgar Ravenswood with the elder Ash- 
ton and Caleb Balderstone , Tressilian, in 
Kenilworth ; Monteith, in The Legend of Mont- 
rose ; Merton, in The Pirate (with old Mor- 
daunt, with Noma of the Fitful Head, and even 
with Minna and Brenda) and their father, all 
these are samples of Sir Walter Scott's favor- 
ite theme. It is the same with Dahiian, in 
The Betrothed; with the Varangian, in Count 
Robert of Paris ; with young Nigel, in The 
Fortunes of Nigel ; with Julian, in Peveril of the 
Peak ; and with the Knight of the Leopard, in 
The Talisman. Only one exception, and that 
rather apparent than real, can be mentioned — 
the Heart of Midlothian, perhaps the finest of 
all Scott's novels : but this is a novel without 
a hero, or, rather, Jeanie Deans is both hero 
. and heroine (for Reuben Butler can scarcely 
be considered a hero). Now, strangely 
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enough, Jeanie, thus taking a double part, 
womanlike in her patience and goodness, man- 
like in her endurance and courage, illustrates 
Scott's pet theme (as obviously as Edward 
Waverley or Frank Osbaldistone) in the scenes 
with Staunton and Staunton*s father, with the 
Duke of Argyll and Queen Caroline — nay, 
even with Madge Wildfire. 

Dickens, a writer of another type, had also 
his favorite theme. So far as I know, the 
point has not yet been noticed ; but I think 
there can be no doubt that one special idea 
had more attraction for him than any other, 
and seemed to him the most effective leading 
idea for a plot. 

The idea which more that any other had a 
fascination for Dickens, and was apparently 
regarded by him as likely to be most potent in 
its influence on others, was that of a wrong- 
doer watched at every turn by one of whom he 
has no suspicion, for whom he even entertains 
a feeling of contempt. This characteristic, 
although, as I have said, it has been generally 
overlooked, is so marked that, so soon as 
attention is directed to it, men wonder it had 
not been noticed at once. 

Of course, in a story like Pickwick, started 
originally as a comic sporting tale, and only 
worked into a more serious form after the 
death of the sporting artist who was to have 
illustrated it, we should not expect to find any 
trace of an idea which Dickens valued chiefly 
for its effect in exciting tragic emotions. We 
have only to consider how he worked this idea 
to see how unsuitable it would have been in 
such a novel as Pickwick — if indeed Pickwick 
can be called a novel. 

But in two out of the first four novels which 
Dickens wrote we find this idea of patient 
watching — even to death or doom — a marked 
feature of the story. In Barnaby Rudge Hare- 
dale steadily waits and watches for Rudge, till, 
after more than twenty years, " at last, at last,'' 
as he cries, he captures his brother's murderer 
on the very spot where the murder had been 
committed. In this case, too, it is to be no- 
ticed that Rudge has been supposed to be dead 
during all the years of Haredale's watch ; and 
this was so important a part of Dickens's con- 
ception that he makes Haredale speak of it, 
even in the fierce rush in which he seizes 
Rudge. ** Villain ! " he says, " dead and bur- 
ied, as all men supposed, through your infernal 
arts, but reserved by heaven for this." It 
iiecame a favorite idea of Dickens to associate 
the thought of death either with the watcher 
or the watched ; and, unless I mistake, in the 
final and finest development of his favorite 
theme, he made one '*dead and buried as all 
men supposed " watch the very man who sup- 
posed him dead, and not only buried but 
destroyed. 

In Nicholcu Nickhby it is the untiring enmity 



of Brooker, not the work of those he chiefly 
dreads, which drives Ralph Nickleby to seli^ 
murder. •* Ralph had no reason," we are told, 
" that he knew, to fear this man ; he had 
never feared him before ; " but he trembles 
when Brooker comes forth from the darkness 
in which he had been concealed, and confronts 
him — to tell the story which is to be as the 
doom of death to him. 

In the other two of these first four works — 
Oliver Twist and The Old Curiosity Shcpp- — 
we find less marked use of Dickens' favorite 
idea, though it is not wholly absent from either 
work. In The Old Curiosity Shop, the two 
Brass scamps (to include that " old fellow," 
Miss Sally Brass, in the term) are watched by 
the despised Marchioness, and it is by her — 
their powerless victim, as they supposed — that 
their detection is brought about. Oliver Ttvisi 
was written specially to attack the workhouse 
system in England, and other ideas gave place 
to that leading one. 

In Dickens's next novel the idea is further 
developed. In passing, I note that naturally 
the idea could never be presented twice in the 
same precise form. It is indeed wonderful 
how many changes Dickens was able to ring 
on this general notion of an untiring watch 
kept on one not suspecting that he was watched, 
and least of all that he was watched by the 
man who was really holding his ways and 
doings constantly in view. In Martin Chnw- 
zlewit the two chief villains of the story, Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, the murderer (perhaps the most 
shadowy murderer ever pictured by novelist), 
and Pecksniff, the hypocrite, are both watched 
in the melodramatic way that Dickens loved. 
Jonas has no fear of Nadgett, and, indeed, 
never suspects that Tom Pinch's silent land- 
lord is watching him at all. All his thoughts 
are directed towards Montague Tigg. To see 
how Dickens delighted in the idea I am con- 
sidering, we have only to notice the way in 
which he presents Jonas Chuzzlewit's thoughts 
when Nadgett denounces him. " I never 
watched a man so close as I have watched 
him,", says Nadgett ; and the thoughts of the 
frightened murderer shape themselves thus: 
** Another of the phantom forms of this terrific 
truth ! Another of the many shapes in which 
It started up about him out of vacancy ! This 
man, of all men in the world, a spy upon him ; 
this man, changing his identity, casting off his 
shrinking, purblind, unobservant character, 
and springing up into a watchful enemy ! The 
dead man might have come out of his grcrife and 
not confounded and appalled him so'* Later, 
Dickens meant to have made use of this 
supreme horror, a dead man watching his 
murderer ; for note : Jonas thinks not of some 
dead man, but of the dead man whom he ha* 
murdered. We may observe also that Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, like the latest of Dickens's villains^ 
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is but a murderer in intent and in the sup- 
posed achievement of his purpose, at first ; he 
commits an actual murder, to escape punish- 
ment for a supposed murder, as Jasper, in 
killing Neville Landless, was to be brought to 
death in trying to escape death ; probably, too, 
by self-slaughter, like Jonas. 

While Jonas is watched by Nadgett, whom 
he despises (" Old What's his name," he calls 
him, "looking as usual as if he wanted to 
skulk up the chimney; of all the precious 
dummies in appearance that ever I saw, he's 
about the worst ; he's afraid of me, I think "), 
Pecksniff is watched by one whom he regards 
as to all intents and purposes dead, who had 
lived in his house, " weak and sinking," but 
who suddenly shows that he has been keen 
and resolute, " with watchful eye, vigorous 
hand on staff, and triumphal purpose in his 
figure." " I have lived in this house. Pinch," 
says old Martin, ^* and had him fawning on me 
days and weeks and months ; I have suffered 
him to treat me as his tool and instrument ; I 
have undergone ten thousand times as much 
as I could have endured if I had been the 
miserable old man he took me for. I have 
had his base soul bare before me day by day, 
and have not betrayed myself. I never could 
have undergone such torture but for looking 
forward to this time. The time now drawing on 
will make amends for all, and I wouldn't have 
him die or hang himself for millions of golden 
pieces." 

It is clear that the idea of 



patient watching 
to bring an evil-doer to justice must have been 
strong in Dickens' mind when he thus worked 
it into the warp of his most characteristic 
plots, and into both warp and woof of the work 
which was perhaps most characteristic of them 
all. That the theme is melodramatic and 
utterly unlike anything in real life makes this 
all the clearer. Probably no man that ever 
lived has been willing to devote months or 
years of his life to such a task as Dickens 
thus imagined ; but so much the more obvious 
is it that the idea was specially his own. 

In Dickens's next important work — Dombey 
and Son — we do not find this characteristic idea 
in so marked a form. Yet it is present, and in 
more ways than one. Thus we find Dombey 
watched by Carker (whom he regards as a 
mere business manager for his great house), 
all his ways noted, and the ruin of his house 
wrought, by the man whom he considers so 
little worth noticing. But Carker himself in 
turn is tracked by those whom he regards as 
utterly contemptible — old Mother Brown and 
her unhappy daughter. So again, in the pur- 
suit of Carker by the man whom he has 
wronged and whom he despises, we have the 
same idea, though in a changed form. The 
pursuit reminds one of a hideous dream, in 
which some enemy from whom we fly appears 



always at the moment when we imagine we 
have reached safety. " In the fever of his 
mortification and rage," we are told, "panic 
mastered him completely. He would gladly 
have encountered almost any risk rather than 
meet the man of whom, two hours ago, he had 
been utterly regardless. His fierce arrival, 
which he had never expected, the sound of his 
voice, their having been so near meeting face 
to face — he would have braved out this ; but 
the springing of his mine upon himself seemed 
to have rent and shivered all his hardihood and 
self-reliance." 

In David Copperfield, which was in large de- 
gree autobiographical, we might have expected 
that the idea we are considering would not 
present itself. Yet here also it is seen, and 
more than once. The plots of Uriah Heep 
are defeated by the close watch kept on him 
by Micawber, whom Heep thoroughly de- 
spises. Littimer, the " second villain " of the 
story, is brought to punishment, as one of his 
jailers tells Copperfield, by the devotion of 
little Miss Mowcher, who, once on his track, 
follows him till he is in the toils, and finally 
aids in his capture. 

In Bleak House the interest of an important 
part of the storj' turns on a murder. Mystery 
is suggested, not so much by the question, 
"Who is the murderer?" (about which no 
reader of average intelligence can have any 
doubt), but by doubts as to the way in which 
the murder has been committed and suspicion 
thrown on two innocent persons. Here, 
again, Dickens adopts his favorite idea. 
Mademoiselle Hortense spares no pains to 
bring the charge of murder on another, 
who is her enemy — a theme which Dickens 
was to have wrought out more fully in his 
latest work. In her anxiety to throw suspi- 
cion on Lady Dedlock she loses sight of her 
own danger. If she has any fears, she cer- 
tainly has none of the woman with whom she 
lodged. Yet this is where her real danger 
lies. This woman keeps watch upon her 
night and day. This woman had undertaken 
(" speaking to me," says her husband. Inspec- 
tor Bucket, **as well as she could on account of 
the sheet in her mouth") "that the murderess 
should do nothing without her knowledge, 
should be her prisoner without suspecting it, 
should no more escape from her than from 
death." 

In Little Dorrit we find Dickens's favorite 
theme in a new aspect. I think the impor- 
tance of this part of the rather bewildering 
plot of Little Dorrit obtained less recognition 
than Dickens intended. The murderous Ri- 
gaud-Blandois, or Blandois-Rigaud (as best 
suits his convenience), disguises himself as a 
much older man with white hair — an idea 
which in a modified form was to reappear in 
Dickens's last novel. He is watched closely 
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and patiently by the despised Cavaletto,. the 
"contraband beast," as Blandois calls him. 
"It is necessary," says Cavaletto, telling the 
story, " to have patience. I have patience 
.... I wait patientissamentally, I watch, I 
hide, until he walks and smokes. He is a 
soldier with gray hair. But ! ... he is also 
this man that you see." What Dickens felt 
(or supposed) to be the effe^.s of the sudden 
discovery that a watch of this sort had been 
kept is shown by the way in which even Ri- 
gaud-Blandois (whose chief characteristic, out- 
side his villany, is his coolness) blanches 
when he hears how Cavaletto had watched 
him so patientissanientaiiy, "White to the 
lips " — yet when he knows that his story is 
known, he " faces it out with a bare face, as 
the infamous wretch he was." 

The Tai€ of Two Cities^ of course, turns 
wholly on the general idea which we have thus 
found in more or less important parts of Dick- 
ens's chief works. It is the undying hale, 
handed on from generation to generation, of 
the despised French peasantry — a hate pa- 
tiently waiting for vengeance, even on the in- 
nocent descendants of the feudal tyrants of 
old — which brings about the series of events 
leading to the catastrophe. Dickens himself 
called attention to this point. The objection 
was raised that the feudal cruelties did not 
come sufficiently within the date of the action 
to justify his use of them. " I had, of course, 
full knowledge," he replied, " of the formal sur- 
render of the feudal privileges ;" but he had 
also sufficient knowledge of human nature, he 
went on to say, to know that hatreds which 
had been growing during twenty generations 
would not die out, or even perceptibly dimin- 
ish, in the first few generations after their 
cause was removed — nay, that even the direct 
effects of that evil cause would not quickly 
cease, and assuredly had not ceased when the 
French Revolution began.* 

In Great Expectations the whole plot turns 
on two watchings, by men whom the watched 
persons despise. First, Magwitch keeps watch 
(and kindly ward, too, despised though he is) 
on Pip, whose disgust and horror when he 
learns who has been his unknown benefactor 
must be regarded as undoubtedly illustrating 
Dickens's favorite theme. But also the de- 
spised and thoroughly despicable Compeyson 
keeps patient and finally successful watch on 
his enemy Magwitch. The interest of the 
story culminates in the close of this long 
watch, the death of the watcher, and the mor- 
tal injury of the watched. A minor part of 
the action shpws the same characteristic idea 

• In the last chapter of the fourth volume of Allison's 
History of Europe (I refer to the first edition of twenty- 
one volumes, the form in which I read that light and 
elegant little work as a boy) this is very fully pointed 
out— perhaps even somewhat too fully. 



in the watch kept by Orlick, first on Mrs. 
Gargery, till he strikes her a death-blow, and 
then long and patiently on Pip, till finally he 
succeeds in inveigling him to the lonely place 
by the marshes, where he had intended that 
not only should Pip be slain, but destroyed 
from off the face of the earth. (Another vil- 
lain was to have planned a similar end for his 
victim in Dickens's latest story.) 

Never surely had any leading idea been so 
thoroughly worked by a novelist as this pet 
theme of Dickens had been worked — and over- 
worked, one would have said — in the stories I 
have dealt with. It would seem as though 
Dickens conceived that nothing could more 
impress and move his readers than the idea of 
patient, unsuspected watch kept by some one 
supposed either to be indifferent or insignifi- 
cant, or powerless, or dead, that he thus used 
the idea in so many forms in his chief works 
up to the time when Great Expectations had 
appeared. It might be imagined that now at 
last he could feel it to be no longer available. 
The thought may indeed present itself that as 
a man advances in years his first notions be- 
come more and more his leading themes : yet 
it would seem as though Dickens could not, 
without repeating himself, make further use of 
his favorite idea. 

What, however, do we find? In his next 
novel, Our Mutual Friend^ Dickens takes *' as 
the leading incident for his story " (I quote his 
own words) ** the idea of a man, young and 
perhaps eccentric, feigning to be dead, and 
being dead to all intents and purposes exter- 
nal to himself." He presents this man as 
keeping patient watch on more than one char- 
acter, in this the most varied in coloring of all 
Dickens's novels. He shows him trying to 
recall the manner of his own death, in order 
that the reader may more fully recognize how 
thoroughly dead is this patiently watching 
man to all external to himself. " I have no 
clue to the scene of my death," he says ; " not 
that it matters now." " It is a sensation not 
experienced by many mortals," he adds, " to 
be looking into a churchyard on a wild, windy 
night, and to feel that I no more hold a place 
among the livmg than these dead do, and even 
to know that I lie buried as they He buried ; 
nothing uses me to it ; a spirit that was once 
a man could hardly feel stranger or lonelier, 
going unrecognized among men, than I feel." 
In his latest story Dickens meant to have 
brought out still more prominently the idea of 
a man, supposed to be dead, thus looking into 
the place where, to all intents and purposes 
external to himself, he lay, dead, buried, and 
destroyed. 

Even this is not quite all, however. In N9 
Thoroughfare (in the part written by Dickens) 
we have a man described as dead — if it means 
anything to say that his ** heart stood still" 
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(not momentarily, but during events that must 
have lasted many minutes) — coming to life, 
and confronting the man who supposed he 
bad murdered him. The circumstances of 
this supposed murder are akin, by the way, 
in two striking circumstances, to the supposed 
murder which was the real mystery of Dick- 
ens's last story. 

Again, in Hunted Down we have a man 
nvhom the villain of the story supposes to be 
dying (as surely murdered by him as if he had 
slain him outright) turning out to be another 
man, disguised, who is not dying at all, but 
tracks Slinkton to his own death — by self- 
murder, as it was to have been with the villain 
of Dickens's last story, and as it had been 
with so many of his earlier villains. "You 
shall know," says Meltham, speaking as Beck- 
with, " for 1 hope the knowledge will be terri- 
ble and bitter to you, why you have been pur- 
sued by one man, and why you have been 
tracked to death at a single individual's charge. 
That man, Meltham, was as absolutely certain 
that you could never elude him in this world, 
if he devoted himself to your destruction with 
the utmost fidelity and earnestness, and if he 
divided this sacred duty with no other duty in 
life, as he was certain that in achieving it he 
would be a poor instrument in the hand of 
Providence, and would do well before Heaven 
in striking you out from among living men. 
I am that man, and I thank God that I have 
done my work." 

Before passing to the last work of all, I may 
note here that Dickens himself noted among 
his " subjects for stories " a form of the theme 
we have been considering. " Here is a fan- 
cy," Forster says, " that I remember him to 
have been more than once bent upon using ; 
but the opportunity never came." " Two men 
to be guarded against ** — the words are Dick- 
ens's own now — " one whom I openly hold in 
some serious animosity, whom I am at the 
pains to wound and defy, and whom I estimate 
as worth wounding and defying; the other 
whom I treat as a sort of insect, and contempt- 
uously and pleasantly flick aside with my 
glove. But it turns out to b6 the latter who is 
the really dangerous man ; and when I expect 
the blow from the other — it comes from him." 
In a sort .this idea was worked out in The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, Here a young man, 
who seemed light and wayward, has been 
swept aside and is supposed to be dead, as an 
insect might be crushed. Jasper has no fur- 
ther thought of him ; but he plots serious meas- 
ures against a man whom he holds in serious 
animosity, and whom he has been at the pains 
to wound and defy. But the fatal blow was 
to have come from the man who had seemed 
so wanting in purpose, the "bright boy" of 
the opening scenes. 

£very conceivable form of his favorite 



theme had now been tried, save that which 
Dickens had himself indicated as the most ef- 
fective of all — that the dead should rise from 
the grave to confront his murderer. This idea 
was at length to bo used, difficult though it 
seemed to work it out successfully. " I have 
a very curious and new idea for my new 
story," he wrote to Forster; " not a communi- 
cable idea (or the interest of the book would 
be gone), but a very strong one, though diffi-: 
cult to work." From what we know of Fors- 
ter's restless inquisitiveness in regard to Dick- 
ens's plans, we learn without surprise that im- 
mediately after he had been told that the idea 
,was not communicable he asked to have it com- 
municated to him. Nor does it seem to have 
been regarded by Forster as at all strange 
that at once (his own words are " immediately 
afterwards ") Dickens communicated to him the 
idea which had been described as " incommu- 
nicable," or that the new and curious idea 
should be both stale and commonplace — noth- 
ing, in fact, but the oft-told tale of a murder 
detected by the presence of indestructible jew- 
ellery in lime into which the body of the mur- 
dered man had been flung. Forster's vanity 
blinded him in such sort that the patent arti- 
fice was not detected. Yet he asked where 
the originality of the idea came in. Dickens 
explained, he naively adds, that it was to con- 
sist " in the review of the murderer's career 
by himself at the close, when its temptations 
were to be dwelt upon as if not he, the culprit^ 
but some other man, were the tempted." But 
of course, so far as this special feature was 
concerned, the idea had been already worked 
out in the "Madman's Manuscript" in PUk- 
wick^ and in the " Clock-case Confession " in 
Master Humphreys Clock, 

The real idea underlying The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood was a very striking and novel 
form of Dickens's favorite theme. But before 
showing this it may be well to make a few gen* 
eral remarks respecting this remarkable work. 

The usual idea about The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood has been that the novel was one of the 
dullest Dickens ever began. I remember 
hearing an eminent novelist say in 1873, that, 
as part after part came out, he felt that " Charles 
Dickens was gone, positively gone " — just as 
the great dramatic critic in Nicholas Nickleby 
felt about the Shakespearean drama. Longfel- 
low, however, thought differently, and 1 take 
him to have been far and away the better judge. 
He thought that The Mystery of Edwin Drood 
promised to be the finest work Dickens had 
written. That opinion, expressed within a few 
weeks of Dickens's death, led me to read a 
story which I had determined to avoid, as in- 
complete, and likely therefore to be tantalizing 
in the reading ; and I have always felt grate- 
ful to the poet for thus sending me to read a 
work which, even though incomplete, is worth. 
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to my mind, Nicholas NickUby and Martin 
ChuzzUwit together. 

I Uke it that The Mystery of Edwin Drood 
is disliked chiefly because the idea presents 
itself to many readers that the plot really is 
formed on the commonplace and well-worn 
idea mentioned to Forster, and artfully sug- 
gested at every turn of the narrative. Long- 
Fellow, as a poet, felt the real meaning of the 
tones in which Dickens told that seemingly 
commonplace story, and heard beneath them 
voices telling a story full of pathos and tragic 
force. To the ordinary reader Edwin Drood 
is merely the story of a murder, the murder of 
a wayward, careless young man. The very de- 
tails of the murder seem clear. The reader 
knows, he thinks, how the murder is to be 
found out, whom the heroine and her friend 
are to marry, and how the murderer is to tell 
the story of his own crime as well as of his de- 
feated attempt to bring about the death of the 
man he hates and fears. 

In such a story there is little of interest ; 
and the tone of the completed half of the book 
seems quite unsuited to the intrinsic insignifi- 
cance of the narrative. Thus judged Edwin 
Drood promised to be as worthless as many 
considered it. It was not of such a story, thus 
til told, that Longfellow spoke with such en- 
thusiasm, The real story is more mysterious, 
more terrible ; it is at once more pathetic and 
more humorous. 

How Dickens had proposed to explain in 
the denouement the details of Jasper's attack 
on Edwin, and subsequent attempt to destroy 
the body of his supposed victim, we do not 
know. But that Edwin Drood has been in 
d<mie way saved from death (through the 
agency of Durdles, probably, though Durdles 
himself, half drunk as usual at the time, 
knows little about it) is manifest to all who 
understand Dickens's ways. The very words 
by which he tries to convince us that Drood 
is dead show that Drood has not been 
killed. It IS the " bright boy " who is never to 
be seen again. Drood lives ; and changed by 
a terrible shock from boyishness to manliness, 
Drood's carelessness towards Rosa is turned 
into earnest love. Moreover, Rosa knows 
that Drood is living, and is full of sorrow for 
him that she can give him but a sister's love. 
Rosa's sorrow for Edwin's hopeless love is so 
skilfully veiled in the later chapters of the 
story, that it is mistaken by most readers for 
sorrow because Edwin is dead. But every 
tone shows that it is sorrow for the living. 
Every tone, too, of all that Drood says, when 
His thoughts dwell on his new-born love for 
Rosa, shows that he feels that love to be 
Hopeless. 

All this must seem idle to those who im- 
agine that Edwin is dead and therefore si- 
lent. The most careless reader, said Miss 



Meyrick in The Century, can see that the idea 
that Edwin is alive is contradicted by Dick- 
ens himself in the story. Even so : Dickens 
so carefully contradicts this idea, that the 
careless reader, as Miss Meyrick shows, re- 
jects it as out of the question. The careful 
reader forms another opinion, especially when 
he learns that Dickens had expressed his fear 
lest, with all his anxiety to keep his plot con- 
cealed, it had been disclosed for the keener- 
sighted. 

We might never have heard of the fear thus 
expressed were it not that a few hours after- 
wards Dickens was dead. Miss Hogarth nat- 
^urally mentioned all that Dickens had said to 
her during those last few days. Forster's 
words are these : " Dickens had become," he 
says, " a little nervous about the course of the 
tale, from a fear that he might have plunged 
too soon into the incidents leading to the ca- 
tastrophe, such as * the Daichery assumption ' 
in the fifth number — a misgiving he had cer- 
tainly expressed to his sister-in-law.'' Ob- 
serve the words, ** the Datchery assumption,** 
and consider how much they mean. The 
character of the quaint, half-sad, half-humor- 
ous stranger is, then, an assumed one. That 
Datchery is disguised is of course obvious, 
even to Miss Meyrick's "careless reader." 
But the part is assumed, and the assumption 
is one which suggests the nature of the denoue- 
ment. This, in reality, is telling the whole 
secret. For, passing over, as "too cruel 
silly," the idea that the genial yet sad and 
sympathetic Datchery might be Bazzard^ 
Grewgious's dull and self-conceited clerk, there 
is no one else in the story who can have as- 
sumed the part of Datchery, except the man 
whom the careless reader will be the last to 
think of — Edwin Drood himself. 

But in reality it needs'no keenness of sight, 
but only a good ear for tone and voice, to 
show that Drood and Datchery are one. I 
venture to say that Longfellow did not need 
to have any external evidence to show that 
this is so. I do not know if Dr. Holmes has 
read Dickens's half-told tale, but I am con- 
fident that if he has, he will not have doubted 
for an instant that the man who talks to 
Princess Puffer as Edwin Drood, just before 
Drood disappears, is the same man, with the 
same feelings at work in his heart (in particu- 
lar, the same sense of all he has thrown away 
by his own waywardness) as he who later talks 
to her at the same place as Datchery, m the 
assumed character of Datchery, " an idle buf- 
fer living on his means." We know even, as 
the music of the words is heard, that, in some 
instinctive way, the old opium-eater feels this. 
But we feel still more strongly that the same 
thought saddens the man that saddened the boy 
— the thought of what Rosa has become to him 
now he has released her from a foolish tie — 
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the thought how hopeless is his new-born love. 
The reader must be more than "careless" 
vrho does not feel that the half sad, half hu- 
morous Datchery of this conversation is Drood 
moved by anxiety about the dangerous duty 
be has determined to fulfil, and by doubts as 
to what will follow. Who but Edwin himself 
vrould be so moved by thoughts of the Edwin 
of old, so stirred by sadness at the thought of 
some sacrifice past, so wistful at the thought 
that " the haven beyond the iron-bound coast 
xnight never be reached " ? Dickens had in- 
<ieed lost all his old power, his music had in- 
<leed become ** as sweet bells jangled, out of 
tune and harsh," if the tender refrain heard so 
often in that last scene but one of the half- 
told stor\' has no deeper meaning than the 
business meditations of a detective ! 

Those who love Dickens (with all his 
faults), but have not cared to read his unfin- 
ished story, or, having read it, have failed to 
note the delicate clue running through it, may 
find in the knowledge that Drood is saved 
from death to be his own avenger, all that 
they need to make The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood^ incomplete though it is, one of the most 
interesting of Dickens's novels. All that we 
know of Dickens's favorite ideas, all that the 
story really tells us, all that is conveyed by the 
music of the descriptions, assures those who 
really understand Dickens that his favorite 
theme was to have been worked into this novel 
in striking and masterly fashion. Jasper was to 
have been tracked remorselessly to his death 
by the man whom he supposed he had slain. 
Risen from the grave, Drood was to have 
driven Jasper to his tomb. Nay, we know 
from the remarkable picture which appeared 
on ihe outside of the original monthly num- 
bers (a picture,* be it remembered, which was 
designed before a line of the story was pub- 
lished), that Drood was to have forced Jasper 
to visit the very tomb where he thought that 
the dust of his victim lay — there to find, alive 
and implacable, the man whom he had 
doomed to a sudden and terrible death. — 
Comhill Magazine. 



• In this picture we see Edwin standing in the 
tomb as Jasper enters it, doubtless to seek for the 
jewelled ring, of which he would be toid by Grewgious, 
purposely that he might be driven to tnat dreadful 
search. Grewgious obviously knew of Edwin's escape 
from the tomb (witness the scene with Jasper, and 
<jrewgious*s subsequent seeming carelessness about 
the ring — which we know to have been most precious 
in his eyes). It has been objected that it would have 
been cruel for Edwin and Grewgious to let Neville 
Landless remain under suspicion— but Grewgious may 
▼ery well have regarded this as a disciphne much 
needed by Neville, and likely to be very beneficial in 
a y oung man of his fiery nature. The keen and kindly 
old man was evidently watching that no harm should 
c«m£ CO Neville. 



THE COMING CONTESTS OF THE 
WORLD. 

The principle which governed the foreign 
policy of England down to the period of the 
Congress of Vienna was that of intervention in 
the dynastic contests of the civilized world; 
the principle which governed it down to the 
death of Lord Palmerston was that of interven- 
tion in the interest of rising nationalities. 
The former epoch, during which England, 
undj^r Castlereagh, was drawn within the au- 
tocratic vortex of the Holy Alliance, reached 
at once its zenith and its catastrophe in the ad- 
hesion of Great Britain to the decision of the 
four great powers at Troppau. The latter 
epoch began when Canning, by refusing to be 
a party to the mandate with which these powers 
were desirous of intrusting France to stamp 
out the revolution in Spain, gave the death-blow 
to the august pact of despotic absolutism at 
Verona. 

The interference of Lord Palmerston, during 
the greater portion of his career, in the affairs 
of foreign countries was of two kinds, and had 
two separate objects in view ; first, as when 
following the example of Canning, who, in 
1824, recognized the independence of Mexico, 
Columbia, and Buenos Ayres, the Minister as- 
serted the power of England to promote the 
cause of constitutional progress in Spain and 
Belgium; secondly, when, as in the case of 
Don Pacifico, he asserted thai power to inspire, 
in his own words, ** a British subject in what- 
ever land he may be with the confidence that 
the watchful eye and the strong arip of Eng- 
land will protect him against injustice and 
wrong." In all those manifestations of his 
foreign policy which belong to the latter cat- 
egory throughout, that is, the last twenty years 
of his life. Lord Palmerston, with the memor- 
able exception of the attitude he adopted 
towards the Schleswig-Holstein question in 
1863, made no attempt to revert to the ideas 
which had formerly dominated the foreign 
statesmanship of England, and which aimed at 
the preservation of a balance of power by pre- 
venting the undue preponderance of France. 
Palmerston inaugurated the era of non-inter- 
vention in Western Europe, in 1848, by re- 
maining a passive spectator of the revolutionary 
changes in Austria, Italy, and France. Five 
years later, in 1853, he inaugurated the era of 
intervention in Eastern Europe by the part 
which he took in the negotiations that preceded 
the Crimean War. 

Since then we have advanced by many steps 
nearer in the direction of a settled policy of 
non-intervention in every department of Con- 
tinental affairs. Practically it is an accepted 
principle that we should abstain from all con>- 
plications in whatever part of Europe which do 
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not touch some distinct and immediate British 
interest. Intervention of any sort, and in any 
quarrel, dynastic or national, was the tradition 
of the aristocratic period of English politics, 
when the control of the country was vested in 
the privileged classes. Non-intervention is the 
tradition of the democratic period, when the 
multitude is in the last resort supreme. 

The aversion of the democracy to war is to 
be explained on two chief grounds. In the 
first place, it has a mortal dread and detesta- 
tion of conscription. It sees that Germany 
has only been able successfully to wage great 
wars, and to raise itself to the position of the 
most powerful military nation which the world 
has ever seen, by consenting to surrender its 
civil liberties and to live under a despotism of 
statesmen and generals, the keynote of whose 
policy is militarism. Secondly, the English 
democracy shrinks from the possibility of war 
because it associates war with the derangement 
of its commercial and industrial system. It is, 
and it wishes to be, above all things a trading 
nation, and the best way of maintaining its 
supremacy in trade is, so it has learnt from its 
political instructors, to stand aloof from all 
problems which await solution, and which on 
their way towards solution may lead to war. 
The question is now beginning to be asked 
with some anxiety, whether an eager devotion 
on the part of a nation to a career of trade in- 
dustry and commerce is a specific against war; 
and whether, while as a colonizing and a trad- 
ing people we are desirous to live in harmony 
with all the nations under heaven, we must not, 
even in the pursuit of our pacific mission, reckon 
with the contingency of the sword arbitrament ? 
Can we, or can we not, so completely isolate 
ourselves as to keep whatever may occur, a 
position of absolute abstention ? And if not, 
how is the conclusion to be avoided that some 
of the forces which peaceful civilization de- 
velops, make for war as well as for peace ? 

What, for instance, is a more appropriate 
enterprise of peace, what is in itself more pa- 
cific and humane, than colonization ? Yet, as 
the recent collision between Germany and 
Spain reminds us, and as many other incidents 
in the latter-day colonial history of the world 
may serve to give us a shrewd prevision, it is 
jierfectly conceivable that the future may have 
in store colonial wars, almost as formidable in 
their way as the dynastic conflicts of the more 
remote, or the national struggles of the less 
distant past. English Liberalism has always 
dreamed — has persistently refused to allow the 
illusion to be dispelled — of a rapidly advancing 
epoch in which the voice of the people, no 
longer suppressed, would peremptorily forbid 
the clash of arms, and in which the command- 
ing authority of free trade, inspired by the good 
sense of commercial and industrial enlighten- 
ment, would prevent kings from playing at the 



game, indulgence in which is proverbially due 
to the folly of their subjects. Such was the 
idea of Mr. Cobden ; such, perhaps, in the 
teeth of bitter experience to the contrary, is 
still the idea of Mr. Bright. But the most 
sanguine optimists can scarcely be free from a 
doubt whether the policy of non-intervention, 
which is the corollary in some minds of free 
trade, can ever be adequate to the difficulties 
and disagreements that may present them- 
selves, even when the world is more completely 
under the influence of commercial considera- 
tions than is at present the case. 

One might almost quote the French saying,. 
Quand le Diabk sefait vieux il se fait hermiU, 
Is it conceivable that England, which under 
the muscular rule of former statesmen made 
herself the chief highwayman and freebooter ir* 
the colonial enterprises of the world, should to- 
day under the guidance of democmiic leaders 
have forgotten that nearly the whole ol her ac- 
cumulated wealth has been derived from the 
successful results of piratical undertakings t 
Christianity and humanitarianism hate had to 
perform many strange feats in English politics, 
but the most wonderful of all is the title it has 
been made to bestow upon this country for 
our vast foreign possession, while at the same 
time that doctrine offers an ever-ready excuse 
to latter-day politicians for justifying each, 
successive abandonment of that responsibility 
which her conquests have extended. 

For what is the source of all wealth ? Is it 
not identical with that which is the prize of all 
conquests : viz., the soil which we tread and 
the land which we inhabit } And does not,, 
for the matter of that, free trade presuppose 
unfettered enjoyment of a considerable por- 
tion of those products of that very earth for 
the possession of which nations contend ia 
hostile array ? England's commercial great- 
ness arises from the fact that she can grow 
palm oil in one portion of her dominions as 
well as corn in another, and that countries 
which she has conquered or which are not her 
own supply the domestic necessities of her 
children. So far as we can guarantee our- 
selves igainst the need of intervention in the 
affairs of rivals for foreign crowns, or the em- 
broilments of nationalities struggling to be free, 
we may dispense with a foreign policy ; but 
when the obvious fact is borne in mind that 
race movements, and especially colonial enter- 
prises, may as effectually as any other agen- 
cies light up the flames of war, and when in 
addition it is remembered that these agencies 
are rooted in the conditions of our own national 
existence, who can argue that the foreign 
policy of England in perpetuity will be a 
policy of rigid non-intervention ? To insist 
upon the circumstance that Lord Beaconsfield 
committed many gratuitous blunders, as, for 
instance, when at the Berlin Congress he en- 
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forced the severance of the two Bulgarias, and 
thus did what he could posthumously to impli- 
c^Lte English statesmanship in the Danubian 
qviestion, is not to demonstrate the contrary of 
tbis. It is only to shirk the most urgent prob- 
lems of the future. The Government of Mr. 
Oladstone, as if anxious to emulate the tactics 
of the ostrich, endeavored to avoid the pitfalls 
into which Lord Beaconsfield stumbled. We 
Icnow the result, which has been to fill the 
minds of foreign nations with unmixed con- 
tempt for the popular party and its failure to 
appreciate the mainsprings of action in those 
'who directed the foreign policy of England 
during the period of our maritime conquests 
2tnd the building up of our Colonial Empire. 

We have, the pacific influences of free trade, 
commerce, and industry notwithstanding, to 
reckon with the contingency, or, let us at once 
say, the certainty, that we shall, from time to 
time, find ourselves embroiled with, or pitted 
in rivalry against, other States and other peo- 
ples. Who are these peoples and States? 
What are the points at which we may be 
brought into collision with them } What is 
the line of action which in view of such collis- 
ion the statesmanship which is responsible, 
not only for the islands of Great Britain but 
for the Greater Britain beyond the seas, should 
follow ? To-day we are, and long it is to be 
trusted we shall continue to be, the first and 
foremost representatives of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. In this capacity we have, and must 
continue t6 have, the closest and sometimes 
the most embarrassing relations with the Latin 
races, and in an infinitely greater degree with 
the Teutonic and the Slavonic races. The 
former, the Latin races, that is, France, Italy, 
and Spain, have ceased to be — whatever any 
one of them may be destined yet to be- 
come — again the mighty factors in the world's 
progress which of old they were. They 
minister exquisitely to the comfort, the lux- 
ury, the culture, and the picturesqueness of 
life; but the aptitude for foreign commerce 
which they show is comparatively slight, and 
in the colonizing business of humanity they 
only play a subordinate part. Moreover, their 
population, when compared with the popula- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon and the Teutonic 
races, is diminishing. Thus, in a period of a 
little less than one hundred years, from 1788 
to 1885, the aggregate populations of France, 
Spain, and Italy have only increased from 
51,000,000 to 82,500,000. On the other hand, 
the populations of Germany and England dur- 
ing this period have each trebled. Germany 
in 1788 had a population of about 15,000,000 ; 
in 1885 it has increased to 45,000,000. Great 
Britain in the same way had in 1788 a popu- 
lation of 12,000,000; in 1885 the figure is 
36,000,000. Another country largely, but not 



exclusively, populated by the Anglo-Saxon race 
— America — has in less than a hundred years, 
increased nearly thirteen times ; that is, from 
less than 4,000,000 in 1790 to nearly 60,000,000, 
in 1885. Finally, it must not be forgotten that 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, as well as 
other British dependencies, collectively con- 
tain a population of some 10,000,000, chiefly 
of Anglo-Saxons, and there is every reason to 
believe that the development and increase of 
this population will*be rapid. 

Correctly to understand the importance of 
these figures, we should compare this growth 
of population among Teutonic races with the 
expanding power of the Slav. We have ob- 
served that, so far as Europe is concerned, the 
importance of these two races far outweighs- 
all the Latin races combined. It is unques- 
tionable that by very growth of population 
alone we are approaching a period of Euro- 
pean history when a conflict for territory and 
empire between these two diverging types of 
humanity must take place. With regard to* 
the recent movement of the German peoples, 
Prince Bismarck has succeeded in establish- 
ing a new middle kingdom in the place of the 
old Austrian Bund. The Germanic Confeder- 
ation, the senators of which were grand dukes 
and other exalted beings, was, in Gladstonian 
parlance, "smashed and pulverized" by Na- 
poleon. It has been succeeded by a system 
compacted indeed of many nationalities or 
sections of nationalities, but with its different 
parts united together by a common sentiment, 
and fused into a homogeneous mass by the 
fire of a pervading spirit of patriotic enthusi- 
asm. The wars in which he successively en- 
gaged, with Denmark, with Austria, and with 
France, not only enabled the great Chancellor 
to convert the scattered, and in many cases 
mutually opposed fragments of the German 
race into a fighting machinery of ^appalling 
and unprecedented power, but firmly to lay the 
foundations of institutions more or less popu- 
lar ; to substitute, as has been said, the Ger- 
man Bundsrath for the Austrian Bund. The 
middle kingdom, however, for the purposes of 
the Bismarckian poli<'v. implies an Eastern 
kingdom ; and it is uuioriously Prince Bis- 
marck's object that Austria should fill that 
position in the economy of Europe. It is, as 
he is endeavoring to shape it, the destiny of 
Austria to move eastward along the Danube, 
absorbing, as she does so, the minor Balkan 
states. The fulfilment of this mission would 
virtually result in the reconstitution of the 
eastern province of the old Roman Empire by 
a Teutonic people, with Constantinople and 
Salonica as the twin capitals of the Teutonic 
race. In this way the Danube would become 
an exclusively German highway to the Black 
Sea, while with the Austrian flag floating over 
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Salonica, Germany would be practically in- 
stalled as mistress of the upper waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

The first formidable obstacle that could be 
offered to the development of such a policy 
would proceed from Russia. To-day Russia 
is both a European and an Asiatic power. 
She bestrides the threshold of two continents, 
and it is for the future to show on which the 
grip of the Colossus is the more firmly and ex- 
tensively to descend. It is only possible for 
Austria to be established as the Eastern king- 
dom upon the assumption that Russia can be 
thrust back into Asia. Northwards she can- 
not go. She has no motive for endeavoring to 
plant her ensigns of victory on the pole, while 
Siberia, a vast and inhospitable tract of land, 
crossed transversely by rivers, is and will con- 
tinue to be to her what the Hudson's Bay 
Provinces are to Canada. Tq England it 
might seem a matter of indifference that Rus- 
sia should succeed in thwarting the projects of 
. Prince Bismarck ; what is not a matter of in- 
difference to England is that Russia, to enable 
^ Prince Bismarck to execute his policy in its 
integrity, should be driven into Asia, and so 
constitute a perpetual thorn in the side of Eng- 
land when dealing with India and China. 

Yet, if this doom of partial expulsion from 
Europe is not to overtake Russia ; if, in other 
words, Russia is not to operate as a perma- 
nent menace to the Anglo-Saxon race in the far 
East, it must be by co-operating with an ally 
who can help her effectually to withstand the 
advancing tide of Teutonic aggrandizement. 
Is Russia to discover her necessary friend in 
France ? That has seemed possible before 
this, and Prince Bismarck's most persistent 
efforts havei notoriously been directed to pre- 
venting a combination of Russia and France 
which would have the effect of holding Ger- 
many as in»a vice. Again, while it would be 
well worth the while of Russia to purchase the 
amity of France at any cost, are the induce- 
ments which such an arrangement would hold 
out to France sufficiently strong to make her 
come to terms ? Unless the alliance were to 
result in an overwhelming victory for the two 
powers, it would entail a calamity, well-nigh 
irretrievable, for both. As regards Russia, it 
is enough to quote a remark of the Grand 
Duke Alexis to. the effect, that a war with Ger- 
many would throw her back notfive-and-twenty 
but fifty years. As regards France, she could 
hope to gain nothing more than the material 
satisfaction of recovering Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and the moral satisfaction of humiliat- 
ing her old enemy. But how if she were not 
to achieve these results ? how if the fortune of 
war were to declare once more against her, 
even when acting in concert with Russia ? 
In that event the burden of the expenditure — 
indemnity and all — would fall upon France. 



Russia could not materially relieve her, simply 
because she is without the money which would 
enable hej to do so. Well, therefore, may 
France hesitate whether, even for such a prize, 
she would be justified in undertaking so appall- 
ing a risk. 

This sketch of the inter-relation of active 
forces and jealousies between Continental na- 
tions cannot pretend to be more than a calcu- 
lation of the probabilities involved. It is the 
opinion a player might form of the cards in a 
hand at whist. Elements of uncertainty and 
unknown contingencies exist on all sides. But 
if English Cabinets would avoid the mistakes so 
often made in these days of popular Govern- 
ment they should attend closely to the turns of 
the game, instead of deferring to that ignorant 
outside public that is always looking over their 
shoulders and clam.oring constantly to inter- 
fere with the playing of the cards. 

As far as can be judged by the moves 
already made, the more probable contingency 
is that which, precisely in proportion as it 
would promote the designs of Prince Bismarck, 
is least to be desired by England. For in 
this matter the wishes and interests of Eng- 
land and Germany must of necessity be mu- 
tually opposed. It would be a matter of 
secondary importance to us that the south-east 
of Europe should be converted into a battle- 
ground for the contending forces of Teuton 
and Slav. Our supreme interest lies in the 
question into whose hands Constantinople 
shall fall. English diplomacy never made a 
greater error than when it refused the offers 
made by the Emperor Nicholas to Sir W. 
Hamilton, our ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
" Leave me alone, and take Egypt," said the 
Czar, " and if you will, Crete." To this the 
English Government in a burst of indignant 
virtue promptly replied by publishing the whole 
of these private negotiations. We preferred 
to be led into a quixotic enterprise by the 
French Emperor, and ppent jf7o,ooo,ooo of 
public money in a war with Russia to frustrate 
her ambitious designs on Turkey, when in 
truth the safer game on the board for England 
was to let the Russian and Teutonic races 
fight out this problem at their own cost, which 
they inevitably must have done had not we 
and the French Emperor for his own purpose 
kindly undertaken to save the Teutonic na- 
tions the trouble. 

Perhaps it was not possible in those days to 
see the true bearings of the game. The great 
race problems in modern Europe were still 
undeveloped — problems equal in their impor- 
tance and destined to be as significant in their 
effect as those earlier Tndo-Germanic move- 
ments which have taken place at different 
epochs of European history since the first 
arrival of our Aryan ancestors. Whilst [X)pu- 
1 at ion has increased enormously in Europe 
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since the great wars, the lightning rapidity of 
inter-communication between countries for- 
merly separated by race obstacles greater than 
language has assisted the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The plains of Europe are crossed and 
recrossed by a polyglot crowd of travellers in 
express trains. The very Alps are pierced at 
the cost of capital equal to a national ransom. 
Steamers ply the seas on coasts where for- 
merly inhospitable shores offered no saving 
haven. A unification of nationalities is going 
on on all sides. Not less than the Italians, 
who had been for ten centuries a heteroge- 
neous people, the petty German States of a 
once discordant Bund have under those mod- 
ern influences and altered conditions of civili- 
zation combined together to form one vast and 
powerful Teutonic people. 

These influences the great Chancellor com- 
prehends and his greatness has consisted in 
acknowledging their mastery and formulat- 
ing his policy in accordance with their teach- 
ing. What is of serious, of vital importance in 
the prospect to-day, is the creation by Ger- 
many of an Eastern kingdom which, excluding 
Russia from Europe, will urge her to satiate 
ber ambition in Asia. Such an event would 
substitute for a struggle between the Teuto- 
nic and the Slavonic races, a conflict of the 
Slavonic with the Anglo-Saxon. Nor could 
the issue of the contest be limited to India. 
Far more than the welfare of our Empire in 
Hindostan would be at stake. Nothing of 
what is now passing in these remote regions of 
the world is more noticeable than the growing 
solidarity of the Anglo-Saxon peoples on the 
Eastern seas, and of the interests which hold 
their different members together. The eleva- 
tion of Russia into an Asiatic power of the 
first rank, and the establishment by Russia of 
an Asiatic Empire, would not only threaten 
and bring the Muscovite into collision with 
England, but would threaten equally and 
equally bring him into collision with the rapidly 
growing Anglo-Saxon race domiciled in Amer- 
ica and Australia. China bids fair to be the 
future India of America, while she offers an 
expanding market for the cotton wares of Mel- 
bourne and the iron of Philadelphia. We may 
be perfectly certain that our countrymen at 
the Antipodes would not acquiesce in the 
Asiatic domination of Russia, and would in- 
sist, whateverit might cost them, on keeping 
touch with their Anglo-Saxon brethren in 
America on the one hand, and in England on 
the other. Thus, by the remorseless and in- 
fallible logic of facts, we are led to the con- 
clusion that the alternative to a conflict be- 
tween the Teutonic and Slavonic races in Eu- 
rope, resulting as it assuredly would in the 
establishment of the Eastern kingdom on 
which Prince Bismarck has set his heart, is a 



conflict between the Slavonic and the Anglo- 
Saxon races for the hegemony of Asia. 

The line of argument and exposition which 
has been adopted in the foregoing pages leadJs 
up to the inference that, whether with or with- 
out a great Europeaawar, an Eastern kingdom 
supplementary to the middle kingdom of Ger- 
many, the supremacy of which will be vested 
in the Teutonic race, will be formed ; that the 
immediate consequence of this will be the 
withdrawal of the Turk to Asia and Arabia, 
with Damascus or Baghdad as capital. 
Whether this forecast is to be fulfilled shortly 
or remotely, it will be allowed to be not antece- 
dently improbable ; and even should it not be 
fulfilled at all, the policy which it is the duty 
of England to adopt will be the same. What 
that policy is can scarcely be regarded as 
doubtful. Its chief features and the reason 
for it shall be set forth now. 

The interest which England has in the south- 
east of Europe, and the concern she may feel 
in the dynastic mutations and territorial redis- 
tributions of which that corner of the world is 
the scene, are indirect. It is therefore neces- 
sary that she should not, and it is to the last 
degree improbable that she will, repeat the 
mistake committed by Lord Beaconsfield eight 
years ago, and attempt to assert herself as a 
Danubian power. But in the true East, — the 
Asiatic East, that is to say, — her stake is para- 
mount, her interest most immediate, her con- 
cern absolutely vital. What, even in these lat- 
itudes, affects her supremacy or the develox>- 
ment of the power of the Anglo-Saxon races 
generally, she cannot afford to disregard. The 
very considerations which should induce her 
to adopt a waiting policy in Europe should 
suflice to keep her on the alert, ever vigilant 
and ever ready to be active in Asia. Unless 
England is prepared to sever herself from other 
Anglo-Saxon communities, to take no part nor 
share in those great eastern enterprises in trade 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, she must be the un- 
disputed mistress of Egypt. That is the only 
country on the globe possession of which will 
enable Great Britain to hold out a hand to, 
and to keep touch of, the men of her own kith 
and kin, who have interests similar to or iden- 
tical with her own in the Eastern seas. This 
in outline is the real meaning of that policy 
which the late Lord Beaconsfield surrounded 
with so many undigested conceits regarding 
those places of arms we were to establish on 
our high road to India. 

Now in Egypt England has one rival only. 
The dominion of Egypt is courted by two na- 
tions in Europe : England and France. Ger- 
many and Russia are equally indifferent to it. 
To England it is, for the reason already stated, 
indispensable. To France it is not a matter of 
such material and essential necessity ; it would 
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rather be sentimentally acceptable. A French 
protectorate or annexation of Egypt would, 
more than almost anything else, please the self- 
love and gratify the vanity of the French peo- 
ple. It would be a fulfilment of the traditions 
bequeathed by the Napoleonic wars, and it 
would seem to the Gaul like the projection of 
a Parisian thoroughfare across the Mediterra- 
nean. The Frenchman likes Egypt just as he 
likes Algiers, because of its convenient contig- 
uity to his native country, because it is with- 
in, so to speak, a few hours of the Boulevard 
des Italiens and Rue de la Paix. To be in the 
Palais Royal or the Varidtds one day laughing 
at the opera bouffe of Offenbach or the come- 
dies of Sardou, and the next, or the next day 
but one talking Parisian scandal at Cairo, is 
the fascinating ideal of the Parisian fldneur 
when he approximates most nearly to a colo- 
nist. Unlike the Englishman, he never makes 
his home in the land of his adoption. He is a 
bird of passage there, and the more he is re- 
minded of it because of its propinquity to his 
beloved Paris, the better, as is the case with 
Egypt, he likes it. It is out of all question 
that England should ever tolerate the firmly 
seated presence of the French in the land of 
the Pharaohs, or that metaphorically the Seine 
should be suffered to debouch into the Nile. 
The one and sufficient reason why France or 
any other European power must be kept out of 
Egypt is that we cannot allow the maritime se- 
curity of Anglo-Saxon communication with the 
eastern seas to be destroyed. 

With regard to Egypt it is sometimes sug- 
gested it may be transformed into an Oriental 
Belgium. That is impossible — first, because 
the copditions which rendered it practicable 
to invest Belgium, with an independent exist- 
ence of its own are not forthcoming in the case 
of Egypt. The European powers must, to as- 
similate the position of Egypt to that of. Bel- 
gium, be interested in the country, each of them 
to an equal degree, and that is what, as we 
have just seen, the powers, so far as Egypt is 
concerned, are not. Nor is the objection to the 
proposal to hand over Egypt to the Turk less 
considerable. So long as there is in Egypt a 
European debt the admmistration of the coun- 
try must be in European hands. For this debt 
England has made herself in a special degree 
answerable, and that circumstance is another 
reason why the project of converting Egypt 
into the Belgium of the East cannot be enter- 
tained. The only mixed scheme which, for a 
brief period, worked well on the Nile was Lord 
Salisbury's dual control. There were two kings 
at Brentford, and for a time they did not quar- 
rel for priority. Rousseau's ideal of a social 
contract was temporarily realized. But the dual 
control was doomed on the day on which Eng- 
land determined to oust France as her co- 
trustee from Egypt. When once the fabric had 



fallen to the ground it was hopeless to think 
of building it up again. French jealousy and 
French intrigue England will still have to con- 
tend against in Egypt ; but, unless she is to 
abdicate her position as the leading represent- 
ative of the Anglo-Saxon races in their Asiatic 
development, and by so doing confess herself 
a finished power, she must successfully combat 
these hostile forces, however audacious and 
subtle. She must stand before all those in 
whose veins English blood flows, in fact before 
the whole English-speaking race, as the unchal- 
lenged and absolute protectress of the country 
that is the key to the Asiatic world. In no 
other way can she secure for her descendants 
that magnificent Empire of Eastern trade which 
she should henceforth share with the other 
members of the Anglo-Saxon people. — The 
Fortnightly Re^new, 



THE DECAY OF THE CENTRAL 
PARK OBELISK. 

At the time the Obelisk was placed in its 
present position in Central Park, considerable 
discussion was aroused as to the ability of the 
stone to withstand the rigors of our climate. 
Upon examination the surface of the Obelisk 
appeared so fresh, that authorities consulted at 
the time seemed to think that we need give 
ourselves no uneasiness as to the durability of 
the stone, and concluded that any action of cli- 
matic agencies would proceed with extreme 
slowness. Now, within less than five years, 
the Commissioners of Public Parks in New 
York, acting under advice of Dr. Doremus, have 
found it necessary to cover the Obelisk with a 
preparation of paraffine. 

My attention during the past summer having 
been called to certain forms of " weathering," 
due, as J supposed, to the expansion and con- 
traction of the surface from excessive daily 
changes of temperature. I desired to examine 
the Obelisk. Through the courtesy of the Park 
Commissioners, I was invited to inspect it at 
the time the scaffolding was first erected for the 
purpose of making a preliminary examination 
of the shaft from base to apex. While expect- 
ing to find some crumbling, I was quite unpre- 
pared for the rapid disintegration observed on 
all sides. Comments upon the recent condi- 
tion of the stone have led to some misconcep- 
tion as to the cause of the " weathering." It 
has frequently been spoken of as the result of 
the action of the atmosphere, causing chemical 
decomposition of individual minerals in the 
rock. This is a mistake. The "weathering," 
in my opinion, is almost wholly a process of dis- 
integration, and not of decomposition. 

At the time of the preliminary Examination, 
the surface of the granite was found to be more 
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or less in a state of disintegration ; fragments 
being easily detached with any sharp-pointed 
instrument, while on the scaffolding pieces sev- 
eral inches in length were removed by means 
of the small blade of a penknife. One piece 
which I collected, taken from the west side of 
the Obelisk, measured ten inches in length, and 
over one-half inch in thickness. A thin tabu- 
lar specimen from the south face was four 
inches long by three wide. Since then, I un- 
derstand, much larger pieces have been re- 
moved. An examination of both the firmer 
parts of the Obelisk and the detached pieces 
present an equally unaltered condition of the 
constituent minerals. Indeed, the most marked 
feature of the rock is its fresh appearance. 

A thin section of the rock, prepared for ex- 
amination under the microscope, presents iden- 
tical characters with those given by Dr. Stelz- 
ner of the Freiberg Mining Academy, who made 
a careful study of the mineral composition of 
the stone, to accompany the report of the late 
Lieutenant Commander Gorringe. Little need 
be said here as to its composition. It is a horn- 
blende mica granite, rich in felspar, with the 
relatively large crystals of hornblende greatly 
subordinate to the mica. The accessory min- 
erals are magnetite^ sphenCy apatite^ and zircon. 
It is in no respects an uncommon rock, and in 
America occurs in many localities in the far 
West. Even in minute details it bears the 
closest resemblance to the granite of the great 
Mormon temple in Salt Lake City. For build- 
ing purposes the latter rock is probably the 
better, being more compact and finer-grained. 

The microscopic section prepared for the 
purpose of observing what chemical decompo- 
sition, if any, had taken place, shows almost 
no alteration product due to recent " weather- 
ing." A slight decay of minute mica plates 
may be observed, but for practical purposes it 
amounts to nothing. The outer surfaces of the 
detached pieces are equally fresh with the inner 
surfaces. The felspar is scarcely more altered 
than when the rock was lying unquarried in the 
bills at Assuan. The decay is not due to 
chemical decomposition, but to mechanical 
disintegration. 

In preparing the pbelisk for its recent coat- 
ing of paraffine, the workman carefully picked 
off with small iron tools all the loose scale and 
exfoliated material still adhering to the solid 
rock. My friend, Mr. Samuel Parsons, Super- 
intendent of Parks, informs me that this refuse 
weighed 780 pounds — a truly astonishing 
amount, when we consider that for 3400 years 
the Obelisk withstood the effects of time better 
in Egypt than during the last ^v^ years in Cen- 
tral Park. 

In my opinion, the process of disintegration 
has been an extremely slow one, caused by a 
constant expansion and contraction of the con- 
stituent minerals near the surface, due to diur- 



nal variations in temperature. In a climate 
like that of New York, where these diurnal 
changes are frequently excessive at all times of 
the year, the tension between the minerals 
would naturally tend to a mechanical disinte- 
gration of the rock. Granite being a poor con- 
ductor of heat, the effect of these constant 
changes would be felt only at short distances 
below the surface, causing in time minute fract- 
ures and fissures along lines of weakness. 
Into these openings percolating waters, upon 
freezing, would rapidly complete the work of 
destruction. The result would be what we now 
find — a scaling-off, or exfoliation, of the ex- 
posed surfaces. In structure the rock of the 
Obelisk is coarse-grained ; and the minerals, 
being less firmly held together than in many 
more compact varieties, yield more readily to 
changes of temperature. Observation showed 
that decay progressed somewhat more rapidly 
upon the south and west faces of the Obelisk 
than upon the north and east. Upon the south 
and west the direct rays of the sun would act 
more intensely during the day, but the temper- 
ature by night would be nearly the same on all 
sides. Now, if the cause of the decay was due 
to expansion and contraction, disintegration 
would be greatest on the surfaces exposed to 
the severest strain (the south and west), not- 
withstanding that the opposite sides would be 
those most exposed to the driving cold storms. 

It seems most probable that the Obelisk, dur- 
ing its long exposure in Egypt, must have been 
slowly undergoing change — the mirterals losing 
some of their cohesive power, and only re- 
quired a lower temperature to hasten what had 
been in progress for ages. 

Upon this subject the experiments of Pro- 
fessor Wigner, published in the London Analyst 
of 1878, on rock from the twin Obelisk now 
standing on the Thames embankment, are of 
considerable interest. Pieces of the twin Obe- 
lisk were placed at Professor Wigner*s dispos- 
al by Mr. W. Dixon, the English engineer, v/ho 
had charge of the removal of the prostrate 
monolith from Egypt to London. They repre- 
sented portions from the under surface, which 
had been buried in sands, and als6 from the 
upper exposed surface. Both pieces were found 
nearly free from chemical decomposition ; and 
analysis showed but slight oxidation of the iron 
in the surface rock. Experiments, however, 
upon the absorbent power of water of the two 
samples, gave widely different results. Pro- 
fessor Wigner estimated that the sound rock, 
which had been buried in sands, absorbed 7.8 
grains of water per square foot of surface ; and 
the weathered or exposed rock, 46.1 grains per 
square foot of surface, or nearly six times as 
much as the fresher rock. He says, *' The 46 
grains from absorption per square foot gives us 
a comparatively fail estimate of the amount of 
water which can be retained \q *^ie weathered 
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surface, and which is ready, by its expansion 
and freezing, to split or disintegrate that sur- 
face still further." 

According to Lieutenant-Commander Gor- 
ringe, a high authority, the London Obelisk, 
which stood at Alexandria until the early part 
of the thirteenth century, was probably thrown 
down by the severe earthquake which visited 
northern Africa at that time. If we may as- 
sume, as is probable, that for the greater part 
of the 500 years the London Obelisk was par- 
tially buried iu sands, the difference in the ab- 
sorbent power of water in the two specimens 
may be taken as measure of the effect of cli- 
matic agencies in Egypt during that period. 
The New York Obelisk, subjected to precisely 
similar agencies, would be in condition, after 
its transportation to America, to disintegrate 
rapidly when exposed to a lower temperature, 
and the consequent freezing and melting of 
the water absorbed through the interstices. — 
Arnold Hague, in Science, 



CURRENT THOUGHT. 

ESKIMO BUILDING-SNOW. 

Mr. Frederick Schwatka furnishes to 
Science some account of the kind of snow used 
by the Eskimo in constructing their " igloos." 
He says : " The first snows that fall are not used by 
the Eskimo of my acquaintance to build snow- 
houses, the preliminary igloos being of ice for 
three or four weeks, until the deep drifts of snow 
has been subjected to very low temperatures and 
the • packing ' influences of strong winds. The 
Winter weather of the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton is essentially Arctic. The cohesion of snow in 
our latitudes (and the early snow of the Arctic) is 
of a plastic, wet, or * pasty* character, as shown in 
the making of snowballs, the formation of huge 
balls of snow on the ground as they roll along, 
falling on the horses' feet, etc. This is essentially 
unfit for snow-building. The snow fit for igloos is 
of a drv, almost stone-like character. The cutting 
of a thin portion from the side of an Arctic snow- 
block, instead of giving a sheet of plastic snow, as 
from a snowball, produces a shower of fine powder, 
exactly the same as from a large lump of loaf- 
sugar. In short, the Arctic building snow-block 
stands in about the same relation to those we 
would make here, as the brick just from the mould, 
and before it is dried, bears to the same object 
when burnt in the kiln and ready for use. The 
Arctic snow-blocks ring like a well-burnt brick ; 
and this is especially noticeable during intensely 
cold weather, when I have heard a snow-block, as 
it was struck with a knife, give forth a clear, metal- 
lic, musical sound, not unlike the striking of a 
highly-tempered bar of suspended steel with the 
hand or other non-metallic substance. I remem- 
ber, when my natives were building a snow-house 
•n the high 'divide' between Back's Great Fish 
River and Hudson's Bay— the thermometer being 



in the minus 6o*'s— a block of snow rolled donwn 
the hill for fifteen or twenty feet^ and I doubt if a. 
rolling guitar would have given forth many more 
confused musical tones than the bumping block, as 
it struck and sounded along down the hard stone- 
hke bank of snow. Yet it must not be inferred 
that this dry compact snow has any of the charac- 
teristics of ice about it. It is not only much lighter 
than ice, but, I believe, lighter than the plastic 
snow we have; certainly not so dense as when 
made into the ordinary snowball. In fact, the least 
quantity of ice in the snow— which sometimes hap- 
pens—renders It more or less worthless for build- 
ing, according to the amount. In the late spring, 
banks of snow having southern exposures, and 
thawing slightly about noon, only to freeze again, 
and others subject to drainage— and a few other 
causes — often have ice permeating the mass, some- 
times in fine little needles, which make the mass 
worthless ; and now and then in little crystals 
s< altered through it. If these crystals are much 
larger than a pea. and more numerous than one to 
about every four square inches exposed by a sec- 
tion, the bank is rejected by an Eskimo snow- 
builder, unless others cannot be found. The 
•packing 'of the wind, and low temperature, arc 
needed to produce the true building-snow ; and in 
the absence of either one of these conditions, the 
action of the other .seems to be worthless. As to 
temperature, this is shown by the snow not being 
good — as judged by the Eskimo— until it is it-ket^ 
OQ-ad-to (very cold), despite the fiercest gales hav- 
ing occurred. It is shown, as to the wind, by 
not finding good building material in deep gorges, 
and other places where the wind cannot get at the 
snow to pack it down, long after it is perfect in 
■other localities. My information on these points 
did not come from much observation, however, 
but directly from Eskimo explanations ; and I add 
these to corroborate them. 1 do not believe — 
though I do not positively know— that both wind 
and low temperature must come tovjether ; but both 
must have happened before the Eskimo will use the 
snow for building, though possibly the two may be 
independent in time. When I say the Eskimo 
will not use it, I mean as a usual thing and 
in a general way , for in his cheerless country he is 
often driven to dire expedients, and does many 
things under a sort of polar protest. I have 
learned in several ways of attempts to reproduce 
these domiciles in our country having ended in fail- 
ure. Of course, the main reason of such failures 
was in the lack of knowledge to construct the igloo 
— the manual dexterity needed— it being an art 
which requires no small amount of the early life of 
an Eskimo to acquire to that perfection we often 
see among them. Yet the builders who failed in 
their undertakings may console themselves with 
the fact that it is only in rare cases that the snow 
will be of the right texture in so low a latitude. 
The Alpine districts — as Mouni Washington in the 
winter, and similar places— might do. Ebierbing 
(Eskimo Joe, as he was known in the United States), 
my interpreter, told me that he had built a few 
igloos in the United States for the edification of 
curious crowds, but he was only too glad not to 
see them tumble in, and ruin his reputation as wcU 
as the house ; but as to li\4ng in them, he wouki 
never have thought of it." 
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MIL GLADSTONE AS A THEOLOGIAN. 

Mr. Gladstone's article in the Nineteenth 
Century* on the ** Dawn of Creaiion and of 
Worship " is exactly what might have been ex- 
pected from him — eloquent, rhetorical, diffuse ; 
an3'thing, in short, except lo^rical and closely 
reasoned. His mental attitude towards these 
questions may be described in two words, as 
tbat of a man who is ecclesiastically-minded 
and Homerically-minded. 

In fact, about one-third of his essay is taken 
up by a digression, which is almost entirely 
irrelevant, as to the extent to which the Olym- 
pian gods, as described by Homer, do or do 
not bear traces of being personifications of 
natural powers, and do or do not possess at- 
tributes which point to derivation from sources 
common to the author of the Iliad and the au- 
thor of Genesis. It is needless to point out 
what a very remote bearing this speculation 
can have on the serious and vitally important 
question whether the account of the creation 
of the world and of man contained in the Bible 
is or is not consistent with the ascertained facts 
of modern science. That the Homeric gods 
are to a certain extent derived from solar myths 
is beyond doubt. Phoebus, the shining one, 
whose arrow-rays, darted in wrath, bring pesti- 
lence, is clearly in some senses the sun ; and it 
admits of no question that the labors of Her- 
cules are principally, if not wholly, taken from 
the signs of the Zodiac. But there are other 
elements mixed up with these, and if it should 
be proved that some of them are borrowed 
from ancient mythologies common to the Aryan 
and Semitic races, which is far from being an 
ascertained fact, it would go a very little way 
towards settling the question whether the narra- 
tive of Noah's ark is a true narrative. 

The digression is chiefly interesting as illus- 
trating the working of Mr. Gladstone's mind, 
which is eminently excursive, prone to elabo- 
rate details and to dwell on irrelevant issues to 
am extent which obscures the main argument. 
It is also a mind eminently sentimental and 
emotional, and he seems to think that questions 
of pure scientific fact can be decided by im- 
. passioned appeals to the feelings connected 
with old forms of faith. In such appeals it is 
needless to say that Mr. Gladstone is at home, 
and that those who are already convinced will 
find in this, as in his other writings, strains of 
lofty, if somewhat vague and verbose, eloquence 
to read and to admire. Nor can it be denied 
that any candid reader, whether convinced or 
not, must feel his admiration increased for a 
man who, amidst the exciting occupations of 
political life, can keep his mind open to such 
ffubjects and snatch a leisure hour to write 
Bpon them. 

* Reprinted in the LiBExaT Magazine, Jan. i884 



But when we pass from these side issues to 
the central question, we cannot allow our ad- 
miration for Mr. Gladstone to give more weight 
to his assertions and arguments than if they 
proceeded from some unknown Mr. Smith or 
Mr. Jones. The issue is quite definite and 
precise. Is or is not the account of the crea- 
tion contained in the Old Testament true — 
that is, consistent with real facts which no one 
can dispute ? Mr. Gladstone undertakes to 
prove that it is true^ and that its accordance 
with facts, as ascertained by modern science, 
goes a long way to prove the inspiration of the 
volume in which it is contained. 

To sustain this weighty proposition it is ob- 
vious that the first requisite is to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the most recent discoveries in 
astronomy, geology, zoology, physiology, and, 
in fact, with all branches of modern science. 
The time is long -past when ^^ facts had to bt 
tested by their correspondence with the theory 
of an inspired revelation ; nowadays it is the 
theory which has to be tested by its corre- 
spondence with \\i^ facts, Mr. Gladstone en- 
ters upon this arduous contest with the gal- 
lantry and confidence of an Arab who takes 
the field armed with sword nnd spear, to op- 
pose, for the first time, an adversary armed with 
rifie and revolver. He says himself that he is 
'* wholly destitute of that kind of knowledge 
which carries authority," and the most cursory 
perusal of his essay is sufficient to show it. 
For instance, he states that the fourfold division 
of animated creation set forth in Genesi% 
viz. : — 

1. The water population ; 

2. The air population ; 

3. The land population of animals ; 

4. The land population consummated in man-— 
'* is unders,tood to have been so approved in 
our time by natural science, that it may be 
taken as a demonstrated conclusion and estab- 
lished fact." Is it possible that Mr. Gladstone 
never heard of the iguanodon of the Wealden, 
or of the small insectivorous and marsupial 
animals of the Oolite, or of the labyrinthodon 
and large batrachians of the Trias, or of the scor- 
pion of the Silurian, all of which lived on land 
many millions of years before a single species 
of any fish now inhabiting the waters, or of 
any birds now inhabiting the air, had come into 
existence ? Can he ever have visited the South 
Kensington Museum, and seen the fossil from 
CEningen, of the feathered creature, half bird, 
half reptile ? And is he ignorant of the great 
mass of evidence tending to show how the ex- 
isting forms of bird-life were developed from 
reptilian life, at a period enormously remote, 
but still long subsequent to the existence of 
many species of that " land population " which 
he complacently assumes modern science has 
proved to have had no existence prior to iIm 
creation of the population of air and water ? If 
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Mr. Gladstone wil^l go to the British Museum, 
he will see there a slab of sandstone from 
one of the very oldest formations, and probably 
deposited more than one hundred million years 
ago ; and what will he see on this slab ? Little 
pits made by rain-drops, higher on one side 
than the other, showing that the siiower fell 
during a smart breeze ; ripple-marks made 
by the tide exactly similar to those now made 
in the estuary of the Mersey or Solway, and 
numerous castings and tracings made in the 
wet sand by worms. What does this prove ? 
That at this rmote period the winds blew, the 
rain fell, the tides ebbed and flowed, implying 
the existence of their cause — the sun and moon ; 
that an animal creation existed, which, as it 
lived entirely on land, although moist land, can 
hardly be described as falling within the cate- 
gory of either a water or an air population. 

It would be easy to multiply instances ; but 
it is superfluous to do so, when the late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, Professor Huxley, 
the highest living authority on these questions, 
has so recently as in the December number of 
the Nineieenth Century * said, " If I know any- 
thing at all about the results attained by the 
natural science of our time, it is ^ a demon- 
strated conclusion and established fact ' that 
the 'fourfold order ' given by Mr. Gladstone 
b not that in which the evidence at our dis- 
posal tends to show that the water, air, and 
land populations of the globe have made their 
appearance.'* To those who have the most 
elementary acquaintance with works like those 
of Lyell, Huxley, and Haeckel, the assumption 
that such a succession is proved by science 
must appear as amazing as if Mr. Gladstone 
had stated it to be a demonstrated conclusion 
that the earth was flat and not round. His 
other arguments in support of the Genesis 
account of creation are of the same nature : 
those of a man fifty years behind his time in 
everything that relates to modern science. 

The history of creation contained in the 
first chapter of Genesis, if the words are taken 
in their obvious and natural meaning, is per- 
fectly clear and consistent. It is, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, "a singularly vivid, forcible, 
and effective popular narrative ; or, if we like 
to take it so, a sublime poem " — of what ? Of 
the cosmogony common to the early thinkers 
of the ancient world, and which must inevitably 
have been the first conception of those who, in 
the infancy of science, began to attempt an 
explanation of the origin of the phenomena 
presented to the natural senses. Man and his 
habitation the earth were assumed to be the 
central and primary fact of the universe. The 
earth was first formed out of chaos ; light 
separated from darkness, the seas from the 

*** On the Interpreters of Genesis and the Interpret- 
ers of Nature/* reprinted in the Library Magazine 
f»r February, i%^ 



land ; and the whole surrounded by a firiha. 
ment or crystal vault, solid enough to separate 
the waters above, which caused the rain, from 
the waters below, and to support the heavenly 
bodies which revolved with it in twenty-four 
hours round the earth. In this firmament the 
sun was placed to rule the day, and the moon 
to rule the night, and, as its name, ** the 
measurer," denotes, to measure times and sea- 
sons. The stars also were added as things of 
minor importance, probably for ornament, or 
to aid the work of the moon in nights when the 
lunar orb was invisible. The inorganic world 
being thus created, the earth was conceiv-ed to 
have been peopled, once for all, with its exist- 
ing animal life by three successive stages, viz^ 
the fish, or water population ; the birds, or air 
population, and land animals ; and the whole 
work crowned by the creation of man in God's 
** own image." This work was conceived to 
have been carried out by an anthropomorphic 
Deity, or magnified man, who worked like a 
man, by regular spells of daywork, surveying 
each evening the work of the preceding day lo 
see that it was properly done, and resting on 
the seventh day after his week's labors. This 
is the plain, simple, and obvious meaning 
which the narrative must have conveyed to 
every one to whom it was addressed at the 
time, as it did to every one who read it until 
quite recently. The question is, is it a true 
narrative ; that is, consistent with \\i^ facts as 
now established ; and, if untrue, can the volume 
be inspired which contains mistakes on mat- 
ters of such importance ? 

The first observation is, that to bring the 
question at all within the limits of reasonable 
discussion it is necessary to assume that the 
words of the narrative are to be taken in a non- 
natural sense ; that is, in a sense different 
from the obvious meaning which they must 
have conveyed to those to whom they were ad- 
dressed. This presents no difficulty to Mr. 
Gladstone, whose mind has a singular capacity 
for using words in this non-natural sense, and 
saying things which may mean almost any- 
thing that the different political or other proc- 
livities of different hearers may choose to find 
in them. Thus he has no difficulty in assum- 
ing that the " firmament," which supports the 
stars and separates the waters, may mean 
simply an expanse ; or that if the writer of 
Genesis says "days" he means *' periods," 
notwithstanding their duration being expressly 
defined by an " evening and a morning ; " and 
the reference to them as an authority for the 
seventh natural day being taken as a day of 
rest. It may be sufficient to say, that to ordi- 
nary minds such a use of language by any un- 
itispired writer would be without hesitation 
termed " Jesuitical," and that there is abso- 
lutely no authority for it, except in the precoa- 
ceived determination to escape,/^r/aj velntfas. 
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Crom the too direct antagonism between Script^ 
tire and science. But waiving this point, and 
Allowing the fullest latitude for non-natural 
meanings, the difficulty is only postponed. 
I^lie assumption that Laplace's nebular hypo- 
thesis, or any other hypothesis at all consistent 
'w^ith known astronomical and geological facts, 
can in any way be reconciled with the *• stages 
of the majestic process described in the Book 
of Genesis " is as untenable as that of a solid 
crystal vault, or of six literal days for creation. 
Mr. Gladstone argues that if the author of 
Genesis mentions the creation of the earth as 
tJie beginning of the work, and introduces the 
sun and moon only on the fourth day, he may 
have meant, not that the sun and moon had no 
previous existence, but that the *' assignment 
to them of a certain place and orbit respec- 
tively, with a light-giving power," only took 
place long periods after the geological structure 
of the earth had been completed by the " emer- 
gence of our land and its separation from the 
sea." It is, of course, obvious that the first 
condensation of any cosmic nebula must have 
taken place about a central nucleus ; in other 
words, about a sun, and that planets and 
satellites can only have been detached suc- 
cessively, and with their places and orbits as- 
signed, as the rotating mass contracted. By 
no possibility could an intermediate planet like 
the earth have been detached out of its order 
before other members of its family. 

Still more hazy are Mr. Gladstone's ideas 
respecting the separation of light from dark, 
and wet from dry. He seems to consider light 
and darkness as separate substances, which, 
like white and black beans mixed together in a 
bag, could be taken out and sorted into two 
separate heaps. No other sense can be at- 
tached to the employment of such a phrase as 
"the detachment and collection of light." It 
is, of course, well known that light is simply 
the vibration of an almost infinitely rare and 
elastic medium called ether, and darkness the 
absence of such vibration ; and that cosmic 
matter, even in the earlier stages of nebulous 
formation, is self luminous, /.^., emits light. 
Light, therefore, must inevitably have long 
preceded the aggregation of this matter into 
the planet known as the earth. The "detach- 
ment of wet from dry, and of solid from liquid " 
is open to still more obvious objection. It Is 
evidently the expression of one who supposed 
that the separation of sea from land was a 
process which took place, once for all, estab- 
lishing the present configuration of the earth's 
surface, whereas it is certain that there has 
been a perpetual rising and sinking, and alter- 
nation of sea and land, going on from the 
earliest geological periods. The chalk, which 
now forms a large portion of continents and 
rises into considerable hills, was formed at the 
bottom of a deep ocean. The Wealden, which, 



below the chalk, is the delta formation of a 
large river, implies the existence of a continent 
drained by that river which has long since dis- 
appeared beneath the chalk ocean. And so on 
for all the stratified formations forming nine- 
tenths of the earth's crust, which must all have 
been formed beneath water, by denudation of 
older rocks and subsequently upheaved. Even 
in quite recent times, and since the appearance 
of men, Britain has been at one time an archi- 
pelago of islands in a frozen sea, and at otherr 
part of a continent, roamed over by the mam* 
moth, the Irish elk, and the reindeer. 

When we pass from inorganic to organio 
nature, the account of the creation of animated 
being is in still more direct opposition with 
facts. We have already seen what a mistake 
Mr. Gladstone commits in supposing that the 
succession of life was in the regular order of a 
water, an air, and a land population. But this 
is a mere nothing to the difficulty in reconciling 
the creation of those three orders of being in 
three successive days, with the enormous muU 
titude of special miraculous creations required 
to account for the vast number of separate 
species actually existing in separate zoo* 
logical provinces of the earth, and for the 
incalculably vaster number proved by their re- 
mains to have come into existence, flourished, 
and died out in the older geological formations. 
Madeira alone contains no less than one hun- 
dred and thirty-four species of land snails 
peculiar to this little group of islands, of which 
only twenty-one are found in Europe or Africa. 
If we discard the theory of evolution for that 
of miraculous creation, we must suppose the 
miraculous act to have been exerted one hun- 
d-ed and thirteen times in Madeira alone for 
no other purpose than that of giving it a variety 
of land snails. 

It is, however, wheo we come to the creatioa 
of man that the discrepancy between the ac- 
count in Genesis and the discoveries of modem 
science strikes us most forcibly. According 
to Genesis, "God created man in his own im- 
age," at a date which, measured by years or 
generations, is comparatively recent. In the 
time of Cuvier, on whose authority Mr. Glad- 
stone relies, no geological evidence had been 
discovered to confute this statement, and the 
supposed absence of human remains in con- 
nection with extinct animals, or in anything 
older than the merest superficial deposits, was 
reasonably thought to give it considerable 
support. But the case was completely altered 
when hundreds of thousands of undoubted 
human remains came to be discovered in the 
gravels of ancient rivers, and securely sealed 
under beds of stalagmite in caves, associated 
with remains of extinct animals, and under 
conditions implying enormous antiquity. Na 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with 
the subject any longer doubts that palaeolithic 
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man must have existed at any rate during part 
of the glacial period, and in all probability 
much earlier. His existence on earth must be 
measured, not by generations or centuries, but 
by long periods, the units of which cannot be 
less than ten thousand years. It is equally 
certain that these primeval men existed in a 
Slate of the rudest savagery, and that, instead 
of falling from a high state, the course of the 
human race has been that of slow and painful 
progress upwards from rude and almost bestial 
beginnings* These discoveries, of which not 
even a hint escapes from Mr. Gladstone to 
show that he is aware of them, have practically 
revolutionized the attitude of modern thought 
towards old creeds. It is no longer possible 
to consider as inspired r«*vtilatlons writings 
which contain vie^s as to man's origin as 
diametrically opposed to actual facts as the 
legend cI Deucalion and Pyrrha, and very 
iruch farther from the truth than the account 
^iven in the poem of Lucretius. 

If it requires some slight acquaintance with 
modern science to recognize fully the impossi- 
bilities involved in the account of creation 
given in the first chapter of Genesis, none is 
required to perceive the manifest impossi- 
bilities of what may be called the second crea- 
tion of animated life, described in the narrative 
of the Noachian deluge. Mr. Gladstone makes 
no reference whatever to this, but it is as in- 
tegral a part of the Bible as the account of the 
original creation. 

What does this narrative tell us } 
That God, seeing the wickedness of man, 
repented of having created him and the other 
inhabitants of the earth, and determined to 
destroy them ; but that Noah, the one just 
man, found grace in his sight, and was warned 
to construct an ark, or big ship, in which to 
save from the impending flood himself and 
family, and a pair, male and female, of every 
living thing of all flesh, animals, birds, and 
reptiles. Another version makes the number 
of each species taken into the ark seven of 
each sex of clean animals and of birds, />., 
fourteen instead of two ; but the smaller num- 
ber may be taken, so as to avoid the appear- 
ance of wishing to exaggerate the impossibility 
of the narrative. This being done, the flood 
came, and covered '* all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven," utterly destroying 
every living thing upon the earth, except those 
who were saved with Noah in the ark. The 
flood began on the 17th day of the second 
month — say the 17th February — and lasted at 
its height for a hundred and fifty days, the ark 
grounding on Ararat on the 17th July, and the 
tops of the other mountains being first seen on 
the ist October. The ark was opened, and the 
animals came forth on the 27th February of 
the succeeding year, so that they were shut up 
rather more than twelve months. The account 



of Noah offering a burnt offering of every deas 
beast and fowl may be omitted, though clearly 
inconsistent with the first narrative, which says 
that only one male a«d one female of each 
species were preserved ; nor is it necessary to 
dwell on the very rude anthropomorphic con- 
ception of God which represents Him as prom- 
ising never again to destroy the earth because 
He was pleased by the sweet savor of the 
roast meat. 

Compare this narrative with actual facts. 
In the first place, the number of cubic feet ia 
an ark of the given dimensions is easily calcu- 
lated, and it is apparent that it would be totally 
insufficient to accommodate pairs of all the 
larger animals, such as elephants, giraffes, 
rhinoceroses, bisons, buffaloes, oxen of various 
species, horses, asses, zebras, quaggas, elks, 
and the various species of the deer family, 
elands and other large antelopes, lions, tigers, 
bears and other carnivora. to say nothing of all 
the enormous minor population of the earth, 
the land birds, reptiles, snails, insects, and so 
forth, which were all destroyed by a universal 
deluge flooding the whole earth for a year. To 
say nothing, also, of the vast stores of prov- 
ender for the herbivora, and flesh for the 
carnivora, which must have been provided in 
the ark for more than twelve months' consump- 
tion, and of the impossibility of arctic and tropi- 
cal animals living together for a year at the 
same temperature. Nor is the difficulty less, 
when they emerged from the ark, of seeing 
how the herbivora could exist until a new vege- 
tation had sprung up on the earth soaked and 
sodden by being for a year under water, or 
how the carnivora could exist without preying 
on the single pairs of herbivorous animals, 
which were the sole tenants of that earth for long 
afterwards. Nor is it possible to account for 
the actual distribution of animal life in different 
geological provinces if it all radiated from the 
common centre of a mountain in Armenia. 
Could the kangaroo, for instance, have jum]>ed 
at one bound from the top of Ararat to Australia, 
leaving no trace of its passage in any interme- 
diate district ? Or how can the narrative be rec- 
onciled with the fact of the existence, long prior 
to any possible date of the Noachian deluge. 
of an enormous variety, both of species anr' 
types of land life, which were gradually devel- 
oped into more and more specialized forms 
and which appeared at different periods, grew, 
flourished, and finally decayed and disappear- 
ed } Was the mammoth, whose skeleton, still 
covered with flesh and hair, was discovered on 
the frozen banks of the Lena, a descendant of 
a pair of mammoths who were saved in th« 
ark ; or the Ehphas MeridionaliSy whose hones, 
twice the size of the largest existing elephant, 
are found in the forest bed at Cromer ; or tht 
anthropoid ape and sabre-toothed tiger of the 
Miocene ; for the palxotherium and anop)o> 
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lli^riuin of the Eocene, or any of the earlier 
in Habitants of the earth's land surface ? 

No stretching of days into periods, or other 
use of words in a non-natural sense, can in the 
slightest degree get over the glaring contradic- 
tion between the naive and almost infantile 
story of Noah's ark, and the facts, I will not 
say of science, but of common sense and com- 
mon observation, which are patent to every 
decently well-read schoolboy of the rising gen- 
eration. 

The real " dawn of creation " is that traced 
tHrough three different lines of scientific re- 
search : — 

First, that of astronomy, showing the pro- 
gressive condensation of nebulae, nebulous stars 
and suns in various stages of their life history. 
Secondly, that of geology, commencing with 
the earliest known fossil, the Eozoon Canadi- 
ense of the Laurentian, and continued in a 
chain, every link of which is firmly welded, 
though the Silurian, with its abundance of mol- 
luscous, crustacean, and vermiform life, and 
first indication of fishes ; the Devonian, with 
its predominance of fish and first appearance 
of reptiles ; the Mesozoic, with its batrachians ; 
ihe Secondary formations, in which reptiles of 
the sea, land and air preponderated, and the 
first humble forms of vertebrate land animals 
began to appear ; and finally the Tertiary, in 
which mammalian life has become abundant, 
and type succeeding to type and species to 
species, are gradually differentiated and 
specialized, through the Eocene, Miocene, and 
Pliocene periods, until we arrive at the Glacial 
and Pre-historic periods, and at positive proof 
of the existence of man. 

Thirdly, the line of embryology, or develop- 
ment of every individual life, from the primitive 
speck of protoplasm, and the nucleated cell in 
which all life originates, passing, as in the par- 
allel case of types and species, through progres- 
sive stages of specialization from the lowest, 
the amoeba, to the highiest, man — who, like all 
other animals, originates in a cell, and is devel- 
oped through stages undistinguishable from 
those of fish, reptile, and mammal, until the 
cell finally attains the highly specialized devel- 
opment of the quadrumanous, and, last of all, 
of the human type. 

In like manner the " dawn of worship " is to 
be found in the flint hatchets and other rude 
implements deposited with the dead, as by 
modern savages, testifying to some sort of 
belief in spirits and in a future existence. This 
clearly prevailed in the Neolithic, and possibly 
in the immensely older Palaeolithic period, 
though the evidence for the latter is at present 
very weak, and the first object which can be 
affirmed with any certainty to be an idol or at- 
tempt to represent a deity, dates only from the 
Neolithic period, as do the cannibal feasts, 
trhich can be proved to have not infrequently 



accompanied the interment of important chiefs. 
For anything beyond this we have to descend 
to the historical period, and turn to early monu- 
ments, myths, and sacred books. The earliest 
records by far are those of the Egyptian tombs 
of the first four dynasties, and they tell us little 
more than this, that with a highly developed 
civilization, the idea of a future life was very 
much that of a continuance of the present 
life, in a tomb which was made to resemble 
the deceased's actual house, and with sur- 
roundings which repeated his actual belong- 
ings; while the whole complicated Egyptian 
mythology, of symbolized gods and deified ani- 
mals, was of later origin. If we turn to the 
earliest mythologies of the Aryan and of the 
mixed Semitic and races of Western Asia, we 
find them plainly originating, to a great extent, 
in the personification of natural force, mainly 
of the sun, on which are engrafted ideas of 
family, tribal, and national gods, and of deified 
heroes. Sometimes, as the original meaning of 
the names and attributes of these gods came 
to be forgotten, the mythologies branched out 
into innumerable fables ; at other times, among 
more simple and severe races, or with more 
philosophic minds in the inner circle of a hered- 
itary priesthood, the fables of polytheism were 
rejected, and the idea prevailed, either of a 
unity of nature implying a single author, or of 
such a preponderance of the national god over 
all others as led by a different path to the same 
result of monotheism. The real merit of the 
Jewish race and of the Hebrew scriptures is 
to have conceived this idea earlier, and retained 
it more firmly, than any of the less philosophical 
and more immoral religions of the ancient 
world ; and this is a merit of which they can 
never be deprived, however much the literal 
accuracy, and consequently the inspiration and 
miraculous attributes of these venerable books 
may be disproved and disappear. 

Works like this of Mr. Gladstone's, how- 
ever well intentioned, are in reality profoundly 
irreligious, for if — like the throw of the gam- 
bler, who, when the cards or dice go against him, 
stakes all or nothing on some desperate cast — 
religion is staked on the one issue thai incredi- 
ble narratives are true, and were dictated by 
divine inspiration, there can be but one result. 
Every day brings to light fresh discoveries con- 
firming the conclusions of science, and conflict- 
ing with the accounts of the creation of the 
world and man, and of the universal deluge, 
given in the Old Testament. Every day diffuses 
a knowledge of these discoveries more widely 
among millions of readers. What must be the 
result if men of " light and leading '' proclaim 
to the world that if these conclusions of science 
are true there is an end of religion ? Evidently 
the same as George Stephenson predicted for 
the cow who should stand on the rails and try 
to stop the locomotive, " Varra awkward for the 
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coo/' The really religious writers of the present 
day are those who, thoroughly understanding 
and recognizing the facts of science, boldly throw 
overboard whatever conflicts with them, aban- 
don all theories of inspiration and mirapulous 
interferences with the order of nature, and 
appeal, in support of religion, to the essential 
beauty and truth in Christianity underlying the 
myths and dogmas which have grown up about 
k ; \75jo, ">bove all, appeal to the fact that it 
txists and is a piutiuLL of the evolution of the 
Human mind, satisfying, as nothmg eise tan do 
so well, many of the purest emotions and loft- 
iest aspirations, which are equally a necessary 
and inevitable product of that evolution. — 
£L Laing, in The Fortnightly Review, 
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A PEDANTIC NUISANCE. 

In this age of historical research and 
archaic realism, there is growing up a custom 
which, trivial and plausible in its beginnings, 
may become a nuisance and a scandal to litera- 
ture. It is the custom of re-writing our old 
familiar proper names ; of re-naming places 
and persons which are household words : heir- 
looms in the English language. 

At first sight there seems something to be 
said for the fashion of writing historical names 
as they were written or spoken by contem- 
porary men. To the thoughtless it suggests 
an air of scholarship and superior knowledge, 
gathered at first hand from original sources. 
Regarded as the coat-armor of some giant of 
historical research, there is something piquant 
in the unfamiliar writing of familiar names ; 
and it is even pleasant to hear a great scholar 
talk of the mighty heroes as if he remembered 
them when a boy, and had often seen their 
handwriting himself. When Mr. Grote chose 
to write about YjsVrops, Krete^ Kleopatra, and 
Feriklet, we were gratified by the peculiarity ; 
and we only wondered why he retained, CyruSy 
Centaur^ Cyprus and Thucydides, And when 
Professor Freeman taught us to speak of 
** Charles the Great," and gave us three black 
marks for Charlemagne; or when, in the Satur- 
day Reifiew, we read about the Battle of Sen- 
lac^ we all feel that we are superior people ; 
and that to talk of Hastings would be a cock- 
neyism. 

But, in these days, the historical schools are 
growing in numbers and range. There are no 
longer merely Attic enthusiasts, and Somer- 
saetan champions, but other ages and races 
have thrown up their own historiographers and 
bards. There are " Middle-English," as well 
as " Old-English," votaries, — and Eliza-ists, 
and Jacob-ists, and Ann-ists. Then there are 



the French, the German, the Italian, the Norse 
schools, to say nothing of iCgyptoIogists, 
Hebraists, Sanskritists, Accadians, Hittites^ 
Moabites, and Cuneiform-ists. It becomes 
a very serious question, what will be the end 
of the English language if all of these are to 
have their way, and are to re-baptize the roost 
familiar heroes of our youth and to re-spell the 
world-famous names. 

Each specialist is full of his own era and 
subject, and is quite willing to leave the rest 
of the historical field to the popular style. 
But there is a higher tribunal beyond ; and 
those who care for history as a whole, and for 
English literature in the sum, wonder hoiv fai 
this revival in orthography is to be carried. 
Let us remember that, both in space and ii^ 
time, there is a vast body of opinion of which 
account must be taken. There is the lon^ 
succession of ages, there is the cultivated 
world of Europe and America, in both of which 
certain names have become traditional and 
customary. And if every knot of students is 
to re-name at will familiar persons and historic 
places, historical tradition and the custom of 
the civilized world are wantonly confused. 
This true filiation in literary history is of far 
more importance than any alphabetic pre- 
cision. 

About forty years ago, Mr. Grote began the 
practice of re-setting the old Greek names ; 
but his spelling has not commended itself to 
the world. There seems much to be said for 
Themistokles and Kleon ; but when we were 
asked to write Korkyra and Krete^ we felt that 
the filiation of Corcyra and Crete with Latin 
and the modern tongues was needlessly dis- 
turbed. Kirke^ Kilikia^ Perdikkas, Katana^ 
seemed rather harsh and too subversive. And 
if Sophokles and Sokrates are right, why 
j^schylus and yEneas in lieu of Aischulos and 
Aineias / Besides, on what ground stop short 
at a k^ leaving the vowels to a Latin corrup- 
tion ^ The modern Greeks call the author of 
the Iliad — Omeros; and the victor of Marathon 
— Meelteeadthes ; and it is highly probable that 
this is far nearer the true pronunciation than 
are Homer and Miltiades, To be consistent, 
we shall have to talk of Aias^ Odusseus, Pur* 
rhos^ Lukourgos^ Thoukudides, Oidipous^ Ais* 
chulos, and Kirke^ wantonly interrupting the 
whole Greco-Roman filiation. And, whilst we 
plunge orthography into a hopeless welter, we 
shall stray even farther from the true ancient 
pronunciation. In the result, English literature 
has rejected the change with an instinctive 
sense that it would involve us in quicksands ; 
and would to no sufficient purpose break the 
long tradition which bound Greece with Rome, 
and both with European literary customs. 

Mr. Carlyle would have all true men speak 
of Friedrich and Otto; the Kurfiirstoi Koln ; of 
Tricr^ Prag^ Regensburg^ and Schlesieti, But 
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daen he is quite willing to speak like any com- 
mon person about Mahomet and the Koran, 
of Clovis and Lothar^ of a Duke of Brunswick, 
and of Charles Amadeus of Savoy ; he anglicizes 
Marseille^ Freussen, Oesterreichy and Sachsen ; 
nay, he actually talks aJbout ''Charlemagne," 
at " Aix-la-Chapelle." Tradition and English 
literature are in fact too strong for him, except 
where he wishes to be particularly affectionate 
or unusually impressive. I venture to think 
that Frederick and Cologne are names so deeply 
embedded in our English speech that there is 
nothing affectionate or impressive in the effort 
to uproot them by foreign words which the 
mass of Englishmen cannot pronounce. It is 
ridiculous to write ** the KurfUrst of Koln^ 
It should be ^' der Kurfiisrt von KolnJ' But, 
then, we had better write in German at once. 

Of all the historical schools, that of Professor 
Freeman has been the most revolutionary in 
its method, and the most exacting in its de- 
mands. They go to their work of re-naming 
the personages of English history with the con- 
fident zeal of the Municipal Council in Paris, 
who will re-name a dozen historic streets in a 
morning sitting. It began by an onslaught on 
*' Charlemagne " and the " Anglo-Saxons ; " 
and now to use either of these familiar old 
names is to be guilty of something which is 
almost a vulgarism, if not an impertinence. 
We have all learned to speak by the card of 
Karlznd the Old English ; and it does us good. 
This, however, was but the first trumpet before 
the battle. One by one, the familiar names of 
English history, the names that recur in every 
family, were recast into something grotesque 
in look and often very hard indeed to pro- 
nounce. Ecgberht, Cnut, or Knud, the Hwiccas, 
^ifthrythy Hrofesceaster, and Cantwara-byryg 
h ad rat her a quee r look. Chlotachar, Chlodoung, 
Hrotland, were not pleasing. But when we are 
asked to give up Alfred, Edward, and Edgar, 
and to speak oi Alfred, Eadweard, and Eadgar, 
we begin to reflect and to hark back. 

Alfred, Edward, and Edgar are names which 
for a thousand years have filled English homes, 
and English poetry and prose. To re-write 
those names is to break the tradition of history 
and literature at once. It is no doubt true that 
the contemporaries of these kings before the 
Conquest did, when writing in the vernacular, 
spell their names with the double vowels we 
are now invited to restore. But is that a 
sufficient reason? We are not talking their 
dialect, nor do we use their spelling. We write 
in modern English, not in old English ; the 
places they knew, the titles they held, the words 
they used, have to' be modernized, if we wish to 
be understood ourselves. We cannot preserve 
exactly either the sounds they uttered, or the 
phrases they spoke, or the names of places and 
offices familiar to them. Why then need we 
be curious to spell their names as their con- 



temporaries did, when we have altered all 
else — pronunciation, orthography, titles, and 
indeed the entire outer form of the language ? 
The precision for which we vainly strive in the 
spelling of names is after all a makeshift, very 
imperfectly observed by any one, and entirely 
neglected by others. And it has the defect of 
ignoring a long and suggestive unity in history, 
language and common civilization. 

It may be true that the contemporaries of 
" Edward the Elder," ^* Edward the Martyr,'' 
and " Edward the Confessor " spelt the name 
Eadivard, or Eadweard, if they wrote in 
English, though they did not usually do so when 
they wrote it in Latin. But did the " M wards " of 
Plantagenet so spell their name ; or " Edward " 
Tudor ; and will " Edward the Seventh " so 
spell his name ? And is Alfred, a name to con- 
jure with wherever the English speech is heard, 
to be severed from the great king ? ** Alfred " 
is a familiar name just as '' king" is a familiar 
title ; and it is as pedantic to insist on archaic 
forms of the name as it would be to insist on 
the Saxon form of the office. Since Edward 
was not called by his contemporaries either 
" King " or "The Elder," what do we gain by 
such a hybrid phrase as '^ King Eadweard 
the Elder^*} We might just as well write — 
^"Agamemnon, the anax andron of Greece," or 
" Alexandros, the famous king of MajccWax." 

It is only a half-hearted realism which writes, 
^"^ Eadiveard was now King of all England." 
It should run, ^''Eadweard was now Cyning of 
all Engla-landr It is quite correct to write 
in modern English, ** King Edward marched 
from London to York." Here, the proper 
names are all alike adapted to our vernacular. 
It is an anachronism, or an anarchaism, to 
write, ** King Eadweard marched from London 
to York." It ought to run, if we are bent on 
writing pure Old English, ** Eadweard Cyning 
marched from Lundenbyryg to EofonvicP That 
is the real couleur locale ; but the general reader 
could hardly stand many pages of this. It is 
not true in fact that ^^ yEthelberht lived at 
Canterbury." He lived at ** Cant-wara-byryg,'* 
Ethelbert, however, may properly be said to 
have lived at Canterbury, For thirteen cen- 
turies Canterbury and York have been famous 
centres of our English life. Except in a 
parenthesis, or in a monograph, it would be a 
nuisance to mention them under the cumbrous 
disguises of ^*^ Eoforwic'* and *^ Cant-wara- 
byryg ; " and for precisely the same reason it 
is a nuisance to read, Alfred, Ecgberht, and 
Eadweard, 

Where is it going to stop ? Ours is an age 
of archaeology, revival, and research ; and in 
no field is research more active than in Biblical 
and other Oriental history. The grand familiar 
names, which have had a charm for us from 
childhood, which have kindled the veneration 
of a long roll of centuries, are all being " re- 
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Stored " to satisfy an antiquarian purism. We 
shall soon be invited to call Moses Mbsfuh^ 
as his contemporaries did. Judah should be 
written Yehi^da; Jacob will be Ya^agbb, Our 
old friend Tb^ will appear, clothed and in his 
right minJ^ as lyob. The prophet Elijah is 
EUyahu ; and the prophet Isaiah is now meta- 
morphosed into Yeshayahu, Imagine how our 
descendants will have to re-write the lines :— * 

O thou my voice inspire, 
Who touchM Ytshayahu's hallow'd lips with fire. 

And the teacher will have to explain to our 
grandchildren that '' Isaiah " is an old vulgar- 
ism for Yeshayahu. " Jerusalem the Golden '' 
will appear in the children's hymns as Yeri!' 
shaldim ; and when we speak of the walls of 
Jericho we must sneeze and say J Wecho, We 
must say — the Proverbs of SheWmbh. But 
this is not the end of it. The very names in 
men's prayers and devotions must be reformed. 
Catholics must learn to say their Aves to 
" Maridm '* ; and the Protestant must meditate 
on the " Blood oijehoshua'' 

The historical mind will so have it. It has 
laid down a rigid canon that proper names 
should be spelt in the form in which their con- 
temporaries wrote them. And \i Alfred^ a name 
which for so many centuries has been a watch- 
word to the English race, is to be " restored *' 
into jElfred^ because he and his so spoke it and 
wrote it, by the same rule must we speak and 
write oijehoshua of Nazareth, using the same 
letters in which the Scribes and Pharisees of 
his day recorded the name in official Hebrew. 
The historical mind has said it ; and English 
literature, custom, the vernacular speech, 
poetry, patriotism, and devotion, must all give 
way. 

The historical mind has an almost unlimited 
field ; and all the names it records will have to 
be " restored " in turn. When Mbsheh led forth 
the people of YehMa to the promised YerHsha- 
laim^ he really led them out of Chemi or Kebt- 
koTy not out of " Egypt," which is a Greek 
corruption. And Fi-Re and all his host were 
drowned in the Ydm-SHph ; for of course Red 
Sea 15 a mere translation of a late Hellenic 
term. About the central Asian monarchies we 
fortunately have an imp)erishable and infallible 
record ; for the great king himself inscribed on 
the eternal rock the names of his ancestors and 
his contemporaries. It is therefore inexcus- 
able in us if we continue to write the names of 
Oriental sovereigns in the clumsy corruptions 
of ignorant Greeks. 

All history contains no record more authentic 
than the sculptured rock of Behistun, whereon 
the names of the great kings stand graven in 
characters as unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians. '* Darius," we used 
to write in our ignorant way, ' became King of 



Persia, Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabu, 
and Egypt." Not so was it said by them 6f 
old time ; not Darius, but Ddrayenmsh ; not 
king, but Khshdyaihiva. So, then, the geo- 
graphy lessons of our grandsons will nm, 
Ddrayavush was the Khshdyathiya of /\frM, 
of * Uvaja, of Bdbirush, of Athura, ot AnMya, 
of Mudrdya^ The entire orthography of the 
Median and Persian Dynasties is now com- 
plete and exact. It was not " Cyrus " who 
founded the Persian Empire, as we used to be 
told : it was Kuraush. The famous king who 
perished in the desert was Kabujiya^ the son of 
Kuraush, And both, beside their own ances- 
tral dominion of Fdrsa, ruled over the mighty 
world-famous city of Bdbirum, and the country 
which lay between tlie rivers Tigrdm and 
Ufrdtativd, Oriental history is at last ts 
simple as an infant's ABC. 

And we are now able to record the immortal 
tale of the war between Heltat and Pdrsa with 
some regard for orthographic accuracy. It was 
Khshaydrsha who mustered the millions of 
Asia in the great struggle which ended in the 
glorious battles of the Hot Gates and of Psytta- 
Ida. His great generals, Ariyabhaja and 
Mundutiiya, met the Hellenic hoplites only to 
court defeat ; and Khshaydrsha^ the son of 
Ddryavush, at length withdrew from a land 
which seemed fatal to the entire race of Hakhd- 
manish, and sought rest in his luxurious polace 
of ' Uvaja. So will run the Hellenic histories 
of the future, in an orthography not quite so 
cacophonous and hieroglyphic as many a page 
in the Making of England, 

Oriental literature is making vast strides, and 
the authentic books of the East are daily brought 
closer and clearer to our firesides. And under 
the influence of this learning our very children 
are coming to be familiar with thenewdressof 
the old names. We have grown out of ** Maho- 
met," '* Moslem," " Koran," and " Hegira," and 
we are careful to write Muhammad^ Muslim, 
Qiir'any and Hejra. For our old friend Maho- 
met and his Koran various professors contend. 
Mohammed^ Muhammad^ Mahmoud^ and Mehe- 
met have had their day ; and now they are 
contending whether Qur'&n or Qoran best 
represents the exact cacophony of the native 
Arabic. And so on through the whole series 
of famous Oriental names : the Zend-Avesta, or 
Avesta, the Upanishads, Kung Foo-tsze^ Tsze- 
Kung, and Tsye-Sze. Scholars, of course, have 
to tell us all about the Sukhdvatt- Vyiiha atid 
the Fragx\6^FAramita'Hxidaya'Sutra\ but the 
question is, if the rising generation will ever 
be familiarized with these ejaborate names. 

It may be doubted if, after all, the exact 
equivalent of these foreign sounds can ever be 
presented to the English reader by any system 
of phonetic spelling ; all the more when this 
spelling has to call to its aid an elaborate 
system of circumflex, diphthong, comma, italic, 
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^T^athing, ShVa and Daghesh, most alien to 
tUe genius of our language. Can a man, un- 
Itiiarned in the respective tongues, pronounce 
^K^ ung'Foo4ste^ Kurfurst of Koln^ Qur'dn, with 
any real correctness ? And, if he cannot, is it 
^iforth while to upset the practice of Europe for 
centuries, and so vast a concurrence of litera- 
tuine, for the sake of a phonetic orthography 
^which is ahnost picture-writing in its lavish use 
of symbols : and all in pursuit of an accuracy 
ivhich can never be consistently adopted ? It 
may look very learned, but is it common 
sense ? 

It so happens that almost all of the founders 
of religions in the East are known to us by 
certain familiar names, which are obviously not 
the actual names they bore in their lifetime ; 
l>ut which for centuries have passed current in 
the literary speech of Europe. Confucius^ 
Afencius^ Boiiddha^ Zoroaster^ Mahomet^ Moses, 
and Jesus are popular adaptations of names 
which the European languages could not easily 
assimilate. As such those names are em- 
bedded in a thousand works of poetry, history, 
and criticism, and have gathered round them 
an imposing mass of interest and tradition. Is 
it not almost an outrage to discard these old 
associations and to rebaptize these hoary elders 
with the newfangled literalism of phonetic 
pedantry? K'ung-Foo-tsze, Mang-tsze, Sakya- 
mouni, or SIdd/idrt/ta, Zarathustra or Zerdusht, 
Muhammad, Mbsheh, and Jehoshua^ may be 
attempts to imitate the sounds emitted by their 
contemporaries in Asia, but they are an offence 
in Europe in the nineteenth century, which has 
V)ng known these mighty teachers under names 
that association has hallowed to our ears. If 
scholarship requires us to sacrifice these old 
familiar names, the necessity applies to all 
alike. If we are henceforth to talk of the 
Qur^an of Muhammad, we had better <!:ive out 
the first lesson in church from the Torath of 
the law-giver Afosheh, 

And, of course, our Roman history will have 
to be ** restored." ''Romansr '^ Etruscans, ''Tar- 
quin^ ^^Appius Claudius,^' and the rest are now 
the Ramncs, the Ras-enmE, Tarchnaf, and Attus 
Clauzus What is to be the final issue of that 
bottomless pit of Roman embryology Dr. 
Mommsen only knows. Whether, when he has 
at last leapt into it, like Curtius in the Forum, 
that awful chasm will close, men know not yet. 
All that we now behold is a weltering gulf of 
Ramnfs, Titles, Sabelli, Ras Cu rites, where ar- 
chaic and ethnologic fumes roll upwards inces- 
santly, as from an unfathomable crater. Some 
day we shall know what was the true, unpro- 
nounced, and undivulged name of Rome; and 
what is the true phonetic equivalent of " Rom- 
ulus'' and ''Numa;' of ''Targuin'' and ''Brutus^ 
We are even now in a position to speak with ac- 
curacy of the later history. When they come to 
the Punic wars, our boys and girls in the Board 



schools of the twentieth century will learn to say: 
— * The great contest now begins between the 
Ramnes and the Chna-ites of the mighty city of 
Kereth'Hadeshoth ; ^ An-nee-baal ; the son of 
^ Am-Melech-Kirjath^ proved himself the great- 
est general of antiquity ; but, when he was over- 
whelmed in the final defeat of Naraggara, the 
city of Qin^^xijedidiah fell before the irresistible 
valor of the worshippers of Diovispater^ And 
when the young scholars get down to the Kym-ry 
and the G&ltachd^ tiie Vergo-breiths, Ver-keun- 
kedo-righ, Or-keda-righ, Cara-daivgy and Hcer- 
fiirst, may mercy keep their poor little souls ! 
There 9iX^GiLltachd'ic, and Kym-ric, and Duitisch 
enthusiasts, as well as those of IVessex and 
Givetit I understand there are people even 
now who want us to call Paris — Lonkh-teith. 

A very large propertion of famous men have 
been known in history and commemorated in 
literature under names other than those given 
to them by their godfathers and their god- 
mothers in their baptism, or those that were 
entered in the parish register. Under those 
names we love them, think of them, and feel 
akin to them. Their names are household 
words ; a part of European literature, and fill 
us with kindly and filial feelings. These good 
old names are being steadily supplanted by 
the alphabetic martinets who recall us to the 
register with all the formalism of a parish 
clerk or a herald from the College. Not Mo- 
iihre, but Foquelin ; not Voltaire, but Aronet ; 
not George Sand, but the Baroness Dudevant ; 
not Madame de S/vign/, but Marie de Rabutin- 
Chantal. It will soon be a •si?:n of ignorance 
to speak of To?n Jones and Becky Sharp. It 
will be Thomas Summer, Esq,, Junior J. P,, 
and Mrs. Joseph Scdley. We shall soon have 
the " Essavs of Viscount St. Albans " and the 
** Letters of the Earl of OrfordJ' 

Every reader is familiar with the consum- 
mate perfection of the Library of the British 
Museum, the glory of British, the envy of for- 
eign scholars. And it gives one an awful sense 
of the growth of this form of purism to watch 
it invading our noble library. Go to the Cat- 
alogue and turn to Voltaire, and you will read 
'^Voltaire, see Aronet;'' and you will have to 
trudge on to the other end of the enormous al- 
phabet. \N\\y Aronet? What has his legal name 
to do with a writer who put his name, Voltaire^ 
on the title-page of thousands of editions, and 
never on one Arouetf And Molihef — is not 
Molihre, as a name, a part of modern litera- 
ture ? Mr. Andrew Lang tells a most delight- 
ful story of a printer, who found in his " copy " 
some reference to " the Scapin of Poguelin'* 
This hopelessly puzzled him, till a bright idea 
struck his inventive mind, and he printed it-^ 
♦* the Scapin of M. Coquelin." 

Turn, in the Reference Catalogue of the 
Museum, to Madame de S/vigne, and we read : 
— " SivigfU Marii de RabuHn^Chantal^ Mar- 
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ihianess de : — see RabuHn Chantaiy Why 
should we ** see " Rabutin-Chantalf That was 
her maiden-name ; and since she married at 
eighteen, and her works are letters to her 
daughter, it seems a little odd to dub an elderly 
mamma of rank by her maiden-name. And 
what in the name of precision is * Marchioness 
de''f It is like saying ''Mr, Von Goethe:' 
Once attempt a minute heraldic accuracy, and 
endless confusion results. Why need * Mrs, 
NkhoUs " appear in the catalogue of the works 
of Currer Bell? And why need George Eliot 
be entered as Marian Evans — a name which 
the great novelist did not bear either in litera- 
ture or in private life ? 

If we apply the baptismal theory strictly to 
history, universal confusion will result. Law 
students will have to study the Digest of Up- 
rauda. His great general will be Beli-Tzar, 
And, by the same rule, the heroic Saladin be- 
comes Salah-ed-deen^ or rather Malek-Aasser- 
Yousouf; Dante becomes Durante Alighieri ; 
Joan of An; Jeanne Dare ; Copernicus is Koper- 
nik; and Columbus becomes Cristobal Colon, 
If baptismal registers are decisive, we must 
turn '' Erasmus '^ into Gerhardt Praet ; ^' Me- 
lanchthon'*^ into Schwarzerd ; and '^ Scaliger'' 
into Bordoni, There is no more reason to 
change ''Alfred'' into yElfred and "Frederick " 
into Friedrich than there would be to transform 
the great sailor into Cristobal Colon^ and to 
talk about the Coiie of Uprauda, 

And the dear old painters, almost every one 
of whom has a familiar cognomen which has 
made the tour of the civilized world. What a 
nuisance it is to read in galleries and catalogues 
Vecellio Vannucci^ and Cagliari^ in lieu of our 
old friends Titian, Perugino, and Veronese/ 
Raphael and Michael Angela, Masaccio and 
Tintoretto, are no more : " restorers " in oil are 
renewing for us the original brilliancy of their 
hues; whilst " restorers" in ink are erasing the 
friendly old nicknames with ** vera copias " of 
the baptismal certificates in their hands. 
Every chit of an aesthete will talk to you about 
the CenacolOy or the Sposalizio, of Sanzio ; and 
the Paradiso in the Palazzo DUcale ; though 
these words are nearly the limit of his entire 
Italian vocabulary. 

This new polyglott language of historians 
and artists is becoming, in fact, the speech 
which is known to the curious as maccaronic. 
It recalls the famous lines of our youth : — 
" Trumpeter unus erat^ coatum qui scarlet habebat," 
I remember an Anglo-maniac and sporting 
Italian nobleman, who was once heard to say, 
•* In Firenze I bought an Inglis mare ; he was 
full ; and when I voyaged to Napoli^ there came 
a leetle horsey boy." Into this maccaronic 
piebald, history and art are now being tran- 
slated. ** Bless thee. Bottom, bless thee, thou 
art translated 1 " 

There are two fatal impediments to this at- 



tempt at reproducing archaic sounds. It is at 
best but a clumsy symbolism of unpronounce- 
able vocables, and it never is, and never can 
be, consistently applied, ^thelthrythy Href* 
esceaster and Gruffydd are grotesque agglome- 
rations of letters to represent sounds which 
are not familiar to English ears or utterable by 
English lips. The " Old-English" school pur 
sang do not hesitate to fill whole sentences of 
what is meant to be modern and popular Eng- 
lish with these choking words. Professor 
Freeman actually uses obsolete letters in an 
English sentence. Now, I venture to say that 
English Hterature requires a work which is 
intended to take a place in it, to be written m 
the English language. In mere glossaries, 
commentaries, and philological treatises, the 
obsolete letters and obsolete spelling have 
their place. But certain of ihese characters 
are as dead as the Greek Diagamma. 

The most glaring defect of this •*Neo-Sax- 
onism*' is its inconsistency. Human nature 
would revolt if all the schools were to adopt 
the same rule ; but each separate school con- 
tradicts itself in the same page. It is curious 
that the "Old-English "' school wantonly mod 
ernize the spelling of names which happen not 
to be " Old-English." They first mangle the 
traditions of English literature by twisting 
household words into an archaic form ; and 
then, in the case of names of the Latin race, 
they mangle the traditions of English and oi 
foreign literature at once, by twisting other 
household words into a modern Anglicized 
form. Mr. Freeman writes in his great his- 
tory, " yElfred compared with Lewis IX," Now, 
here is a double violation of the traditions of 
English literature ; not on the same, but on 
two contradictory principles. " Saint Louis " is 
as familiar to us as " Alfred'^ In French and in 
English, the name has long been written Louis, 
which is certainly the actual French form. But, 
as Saint Jjfuis was only a Frenchman, and 
not a West-Saxon, his true name is to be An- 
glicized into what (in spite of Macaulay) is 
little better than a vulgarism. And Alfred^ 
who is West-Saxon /«r jij/f^, is promoted or 
"translated" into yElfred, If Lewis C2.x\ be 
shown to be literary English (and there is some- 
thing to be said for that suggestion) one would 
not object. But by that rule, Alfred must 
stand ; for assuredly that is literary English. 
One cannot have it both ways, except on the 
childish assumption that you intend to spell 
none but your own pets with archaic pie- 
cision. 

William the Conqueror, the great subject of 
Mr. Freeman's great book, was king of England 
for some twenty-one years, and one of the 
mightiest kings who ever ruled here. In Latin, 
his contemporaries called him Willelmus^ 
Wilielmus,o\ Wilgelmus ; in French, Guillaume, 
or Willame; in English, JVillelm. We have 
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bis charter in English to this dav ; which runs, 
** WilUlm Kyng gret WilUIm BUceopr Now, 
if we are obliged to write j€,lfred and Bad- 
mnird^ why not write the Conqueror in one of 
tlie forms that his contemporaries used ? But 
no ; the great founder of the new English 
monarchy never got over the original sin of 
being a Frenchman ; and so he is modernized 
like any mere '' Lewis;* or •* Henry ^^ ox ''Philips 
In the case of English kings, their wives and 
relations, of non-English blood, Mr. Freeman 
can leave them to the vulgar tongue. It is 
IVUliam^ Henry^ Margaret^ Matilda^ Mary^ 
Stephen^ and so on. No doubt it would look 
very odd in an English history to read about 
our sovereign ** Stephen (or JSstienne) fighting 
with the Kaiserinn Mathildis" But then, what 
is the good of all this precision if it is so 
f^rossly inconsistent ? They who insist on 
talking of Eisass and Lothringen write, like the 
rest of us, Venice znA Florence, And Mr. Free- 
man, who is quite content with William and 
Stephen^ mere modern Anglicisms, is very par- 
ticular how he writes Sbkrat/s, He happens 
to be fond of West-Saxon annals and Greek 
philosophers. And so, both get good marks 
in the aboriginal cacophony. 

It is surely unworthy of serious history to 
mark your contempt for certain persons by 
giving them nicknames, and your regard for 
others by giving them archaic names. Whilst 
our old kings Alfred and Edward are dis- 
guised as y£//red 2it\(\ Eadweard^ Mr. Freeman 
always writes of Napoleon as Buonaparte, 
Now it is perfectly certain that, from the time 
that he ruled in France to this day, the name 
of the family has been written Bonaparte, In 
lampoons, no doubt, it was spelt BuonopartCy 
to suggest his Italian origin. But the family 
name was, and is, in legal and public docu- 
ments, as well as in current literature, Bona- 
parte, Mr. Freeman, in serious history, chooses 
to revive the lampoon form of the Emperor's 
name, simply to express hatred and contempt. 
Most of us do detest Napoleon as a character. 
But, just as no gentleman stoops to misspell 
his opponent's name, so no grave writer should 
miscall an historical personage by nicknames 
picked up in a lampoon. If Buonrparte^ why 
not Boney? All this is a piece of rather rough 
humor, as if Mr. Froude should insist in 
writing about Professor Frei-tnann, Some day 
we shall have a Tory historian writing about 
the Protector Noll ; or a Radical historian 
writing about the Dizzy adminstration. And 
why Buonaparte? Napoleon was for ten years 
emperor, by every possible legal and conven- 
tional title ; so recognized in treaties, laws, rec- 
ords, and history. It is the universal practice 
of serious literature to recognize and respect 
every de facto title. Why, then, call one of the 
greatest defcuto sovereigns who ever reigned in 
Europe by his family nickname, and not by his 



formal title ? All this smacks of the gutter 
literature wherein Terrorists called Marie 
Antoinette Veuve Capet ^ and O' Donovan Ross a 
calls Queen Victoria Mrs, Guelph, Is it 
enough to answer that Napoleon was a usurper 
and a bad man ? Are the histories of the 
future to run : — that Magna Carta was signed 
by Lack-land^ and Bosworth field was lost by 
Dickon Plantagenetf 

But there is a far more serious change of 
name that the " Old-English " school have in- 
troduced ; which,if it were indefinitely extended, 
would wantonly confuse historical literature. 
I mean the attempt to alter names which are 
the accepted landmarks of history. It is now 
thought scholarly to write of the *' Battle of 
Senlac,'* instead of the " Battle of Hastings,'* 
As every one knows, the fight took place on 
the site of Battle Abbey, seven miles from 
Hastings ; as so many great battles, those of 
Tours, Blenheim^ Cannes, Chalons^ and the like, 
have been named from places not the actual 
spot of the combat. But since, for 800 years, 
the historians of Europe have spoken of the 
" Battle of Hastings," it does seem a little 
pedantic to re-name it. ** Hastings ' is the only 
name for the fight in Willelm's Domesday Sur- 
vey ; it is the only name given by the Bayeux 
Tapestry. '* Exierunt de Hestenga et veneruni 
ad prelium " is there written — not a word about 
Senlac, The nameless author of the Continua- 
tion of Wace's Brut says : — 

A Hastinges, sunt encontre, 
Li rois e li dux par grant iiert^. 

And Guy, Bishop of Amiens from 1 058-1076 
A.D., wrote a poem, ^'De Basiingoe pralio.^* One 
would think all this was sufficient authority for 
us to continue a name recorded in history for 
eight centuries. I am loth to argue with the 
master of forty legions of MSS. ; but, so far 
as I know, there is no positive evidence that 
Senlac was a place at all ; the sole authority 
for " Battle of Senlac " is Orderic, a monk who 
lived and wrote in Normandy in the next cen- 
tury. Yet, on the strength of this secondary 
authority, the " Old English " school choose to 
erase from English literature one of our most 
familiar names. 

Battles are seldom named with geographical 
precision. The victors hastily give the first 
name ; and so it passes into current speech. 
To be accurate, the Battle of Salamis should 
be the Battle of Psyttaleia, and the Battle of 
Cannce should be named from the Aufidus ; 
and the *' Battle of Zama '' was really fought 
at Naragata, Imagine an historian of the 
future choosing to re-name the Battle of 
Waterloo, from Hougoumont ; because, in the 
twentieth century, some French writer should 
so describe it. The Battle of Trafalgar would 
have to be described as the sea-fight of '* Long- 
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itode 6** 7' 5'' West, and Latitude 36** lo' 15" 
Korth." In old days we used to say that 
" Charles Mattel defeated the Saracens in the 
battle of Tours." So wrote Gibbon, Hallam, 
Milinan. Now, we shall have to write — ^^ Karl 
///^ /r«7w/«^/' defeated the Yaarabsoi Yemen o\\ 
the plateau of Sancta Maura'' Surely all this 
is the mint and anise of the annals, neglecting 
the weightier matters of the law. 

Has not the ** Old-English " school made 
rather too much fuss about their wonderful dis- 
covery that Karl the Great was not a Gaul ; and 
that ** the Anglo-Saxons " was not the ordinary 
name of any English tribe ? No one is ever 
likely to make these blunders again, if indeed 
any one ever made them at all ; but to taboo 
these convenient old names from English 
literature is surely a needless purism. " Charle- 
magne " has been spoken of in England ever 
since, as Wace tells us, Taillefer at Hastings 
died singing, " De Karlemaine ^ de Rollant ; " 
and in an enormous body of literature for a 
thousand years Charles has been so named. 
The reason is obvious enough ; the great Em- 
peror has become known to us mainly through 
Latin, French, and Old-French sources, Chan- 
sons de GestcSy and metrical tales in a Romance 
dialect. That in itself is an interesting and 
important fact in literary history. The pure 
Frank sources, in a Teutonic dialect, are very 
much fewer and less known. The name 
** Charlemagne " is as much a part of the Eng- 
lish language as is the title " Emperor'' and it 
is as little likely to be displaced by any con- 
temporary phonogram as the names of Moses 
and Jesus. Let Germans talk about Kaiser 
Karl \ Englishmen of sense will continue to 
talk of the ** Emperor Charlemagne : " a name 
-which is good enough for Gibbon and Milman, 
for Hallam and Martin. . 

And so, "Anglo-Saxon" is a very convenient 
term to describe the vernacular speech used in 
England before its settlement by the Normans. 
"•* Old English " is a vague and elastic term. 
In one sense, the orthography of Dryden or of 
Milton is Old-English ; so is Spenser's, or 
Chaucer's, or the Ancren Riwle, We want a 
■convenient term for the speech of Englishmen, 
before it was affected by the Conquest. Edward 
the Elder, the first true King of all England, 
<:hose to call himself ** Rex Anglo-Saxonum ; " 
and an immense succession of historians and 
scholars have used the term. Is not that 
•enough ? The most learned authorities for 
this period have used it : men like Kemble, 
Bosworth, Thorpe, and Skeat. So too, Bishop 
Stubbs, in his magnificent work, systematically 
•employs a term which is part of the English 
language, quite apart from its being current 
amongst this or that tribe of Engles or West 
Saxons. Perhaps, then, we need not be in 
such hurry to outlaw a term that was formally 
adopted for our nation by the first King of all 



England, and has since been in use in the 
language. Nor need we fear that to utter it 
were as bad as to drop one's h. 

There is something essentially alien to the 
true historic spirit in any race-jealousy and 
ethnological combativeness. History is the 
unbroken evolution of human civilization ; and 
the true historians are they who can show ut 
the unity and the sequence of the vast and 
complex drama. It is all very well for monkish 
annalists and philological pedants to record 
the superiority of some particular tribe ; but 
these petty prejudices are now best reserved 
for schoolboys at a cricket match Theories 
of race are of all speculations the most cloudy 
and the most misleading. And to few nations 
are they less applicable than to England. Our 
ethnology, our language, our histor\' are the 
niost mixed and complex of which records 
exist. Our nationality is as vigorous and 9s 
definite as any in the world ; but it is a geo- 
graphical and a political nationality ; and not 
a tribal or linguistic nationality. To un- 
wind again the intricate strands which have 
been wrought into our English unity, and to 
range them by marks in classes, as in a com- 
petitive examination, is a futile task. If we 
exaggerate the power of one particular element 
of the English race, one source of the English 
people, one side of English institutions, one 
contributory to the English language, we shall 
find it a poor equipment for historical judg- 
ment. 

Race prejudices are at all times anti-historic 
and inhuman. Professor Clifford used to talk 
about morality as an evolution of the ** tribal " 
conscience. Assuredly confusion is the only 
possible evolution for a " tribal " history. To 
have "pet" races, and "favorite" dynasties, 
and " own " languages, is a hindrance to the 
true historian. And when it comes to making 
mouths at the rulers of other races, and larding 
the speech of our day with the break-jaw terms 
of other languages or obsolete forms of Eng- 
lish, why literature, as well as history, will cry 
out. The Carlylese school, and the Oriental- 
ists, and the Deutsch and Jutish enthusiasts, 
bid fair to turn our language and its literature 
into an ungainly polyglott. Their pages bristle 
with Bretivaldas and Hereiogas, Burks and 
Munds, Folk-friths and Tun'geresas\ or with 
Reichs, Kurfursts^ P/alzes, and Kaisers. All 
this is very well in glossaries, but not in litera- 
ture. How absurd is it to write — " The Kur- 
furst of Koln,'' or " The Ealdorman of the 
Hwiccas I " It is as if one wrote — " The Due 
of Broglie was once Ministre of the Affaires 
Etranghres ;'' or that "Wellington defeated 
the Empireur NapoUon and all his MarMiaux : " 
just as they do in a lady's-maid's high-polite 
novel. Why are Deutsch and Jutish titles to 
be heaved at us any more than French or 
Spanish ? In glossaries they are useful ; but 
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*fcistories of England should be written in Eng- 
lish. And it is pleasant to turn to a great book 
^£ history^ like that of Bishop Stubbs; where, 
ii:^ spite of the temptations and often of the 
necessities of a specialist dealing with a tech- 
nical subject, the text is not needlessly de- 
Cormed with obsolete, grotesque, and foreign 
^R^ords. 

To take '* sides," like schoolboys, about races 
a.nd tongues, is after all a very arbitrary and, in 
one sense, a narrow thing. A wide range of eth- 
nology and philology shows, us that these 
origins and primitive tongues were themselves 
the issue of others before them, and are only 
a phase in the long evolution of history and 
language. These Engles, and Saxons, and 
Jutes, these Norse and Welsh, had far distant 
seats, and far earlier modes of speech. They 
were no more ** Autochthones " in the forests 
of Upper Germany than they were in Wessex 
and Caint, Their speech has been traced 
back to Aryan roots .current in Asia. And 
there, by the latest glimmerings of ethno- 
graphic science, we lose all these Cymric, and 
British, and Teutonic tribes in some (not 
definable) affinity, in some (not ascertainable) 
district of Central Asia, with some (not re- 
coverable) common tongue of their own. So 
that all this shouting of war cries about the 
White Horse, and Engles, and Jutes, turns 
out to mean simply that a very industri- 
ous school of antiquarians choose to direct 
their attention to one particular phase of a 
movement which is in perpetual flux; and 
which, in time, in place, and in speech, can be 
traced back to very distant embryos in the in- 
finite night of conjecture. 

It is rank treason to our country and to scien- 
tific history to write (Professor Freeman is not 
the author of this extravagance) that " with 
the landing of Hengest English history begins." 
The history of England is something more 
than the tribal records of the Engles. The 
history of England began with the first 
authentic story of organized communities of 
men living in this island : and that most cer- 
tainly existed since Caesar narrated his own 
campaigns in Britain. The history of England 
or the history of France, is the consecutive 
record of the political communities of men 
dwelling in the lands now called England and 
France. Tribal annals are useful as materials, 
but they are not history ; and Orderics are quite 
obsolete in the reign of Victoria. The really 
great problem for Mlstory is the assimilation of 
race and the co-operation of alien forces. And 
so, too, the note of true literature lies in a 
loyal submission to the traditions of our com- 
posite tongue, and respect for an instrument 
which is hallowed by the custom of so many 
masterpieces. Loyal respect for that glorious 
•peech wcul .1 teach us to be slow how we dese- 
crate its familiar names with brand-new archa- 
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isms \ so as to rufHe its easy flow with alien 
cacophonies and solecisms, and daub its famil« 
iar typography with hieroglyphic phonograms. 

In passing from the literary iconoclasm of 
the ** Old-English " school I would venture to 
add that no man is a more humble admirer 
than I am of the vast learning and the mar\-el- 
lous powers of research belonging to the 
author of the Norman Conquest, Nor can any 
man more deeply deplore the disaster which 
our literature has sustained in the premature 
loss of the author of ^ History of the English 
People : one who has shown yet higher histori- 
cal imagination and more cultivated literary 
power, and whom it is impossible to mention 
without a pang of regret. Si qua fata aspera 
rumpas^ Tu Marcellus eris, 

I pas^ to a few words about various names 
which under the influence of a most mistaken 
literalism are being wantonly transformed. 
Persons who are anxious to appear well in- 
formed seem almost ashamed to spell familiar 
names as their grandfathers did. What is the 
meaning of "^r^/7".^ As everyone knows, 
two of the best MSS. in the last lines of the 
fourth Georgic spell Vergilium; and according- 
ly some scholars think fit so to alter the poet's 
name. Be it so. But ^^ Vergil" is not Latin, 
any more than " Homer " is Greek. Virgil is 
a familiar word, rooted deep in English litera- 
ture and thought. To uproot it and the like of 
it, would be to turn the English language into 
a quagmire. We shall be asked next to write 
*' Omer," If all our familiar names are to be 
recast, as new manuscripts or autographs turn 
up, none of these venerable names will remain 
to us. We shall have to talk of the epic poeta, 
Omeros and Durante. Again, if autographs ^e 
conclusive, we shall have to write of AfariCy 
Quean of Scots ^ and Lady Jane Duddley ; of the 
statesmen, OnV/and Walsyngham ; t^f'^Lord 
Nelson and Bronte^* of the great Marleborough^ 
of the poet Noel-Byron^ of Sir Kenelme Digby^ 
Sir Philip Sidneiy and Arbella Seymaure ; of 
Bloody " Marye^' and Robert Duddley, Earl of 
Leycester, The next step will be to write about 
these personages in the contemporary style ; 
and archaic orthography will pass from proper 
names to the entire text. 

The objection to insisting on strict contem- 
porary orthography is this : the family name is 
continually changing, and to write it in a doxea 
ways is to break the tradition of the family. If 
we call Burleigh " Cecyll,*^ as he wrote it himself, 
we lose the tradition of the family of the Prime 
Minister. If we call the author of the Arcadia 
Sednei, as he wrote it himself, we detach him 
from the Sidneys. The Percys, Howards, Har- 
courts, Douglas, Wyatts, Lindsays, and Mont- 
gomerys of our feudal history will appear as 
the Perses, Hawardsy Harecourts^ Dawglas^ 
IViatSy LyndesaySy and Monggomberrys. Some- 
body will be editing Chevy Chcue for us in the 
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pure palseography; and will tell us how the 
** Doughst€ dogglas "spoke to the " lord perse ; " 
and how there died in the fray, IVetharryngton, 
ser hewe themonggotnberry^ ser dauy Iwdale, and 
itfr charls a murre. 

And then how the purists do drag us up and 
iown with their orthographic edicts ! Just as 
Ihe Old-English school is* restoring the diph- 
thong on every side, the classical reformers 
are purging it out like an unclean thing. We 
need not care much whether we write of Ceasnr 
or " Cajsar." But just as we have learned to 
write Ceasar and VergiFs Aeneid^ in place of 
our old friends, we are taught to write Bada 
and jEIfred, for " Bede " and " Alfred." The 
•' Old-P^nglish " school revel in diphthongs, 
even in the Latin names ; your classical purist 
would expire if he were called upon to write 
" Caesar " or " Pompey." Ah ! the delightful 
gossipy style of the last century about " Tully," 
and *' Maro," and *' Livy " ! They knew quite 
as much about them at heart as we do to-day 
with all our Medicean manuscripts and our 
*' sic Cod, Vatr 

The way in which it all works into ordinary 
books is this. The compilers of dictionaries, 
catalogues, compendiums, vade-mecums, and 
the like, the writers of newspaper paragraphs 
and literary announcements, are not only a 
most industrious, but a most accurate and most 
alert race of men. They are ever on the 
watch for the latest discovery and the last 
special work on every conceivable topic. It is 
not to be expected that they can go very deeply 
into each matter themselves ; but the latest 
spelling, the last new commentary, or the newest 
literary ** fad," is eminently the field of their 
peculiar work. To them the man who has 
abolished the " Battle of Hastings " as a popu- 
lar error must know more about history than 
any man living ; and so, the man who writes 
Shakspere has apparently the latest lights on 
the Elizabeth^^n drama. Thus it comes that 
our ordinary style is rapidly infiltrated with 
Karls and JElfreds^ and Seniacs, Qu'rdns, and 
Shaksperes ; till it becomes at last almost a 
kind of pedantry to object. 

How foolish is the attempt to re-name 
Shakespeare himself by the aid of manuscripts ! 
As every one knows, the name of Shakespeare 
may be found in contemporary documents in 
almost every possible form of the letters. 
Some of these are — Shakespeare^ Schakespere^ 
Schakespeire, Shakespeyre^ Chacsper^ S/iakspere, 
Shakespere^ Shakespeere^ Shackspear^ Shakeseper^ 
Shackespeare^ Saxspere, S/iackspeere, Shaxeper^ 
Shaxpere^ Shaxper^ Shaxpeer^ Shaxspere^ Shak- 
speare^ Shakuspeare, S/iakesper, Shaksper^ Shack- 
spere, Shakspyr], Shakspear^ Shakspeyr^ Shack- 
speare^ Shaxkspere^ Shackspeyr, Shaxpeare, 
Shakesphere^ Sackesper^ Shackspare^ Shak- 
speere, ShaxpearCy Shakxsper, Shaxpere, Sh^k- 
$peyr^ Shagspur, and Shaxberd. Here are 



forty of the contemporary modes of spelling 
his name. Now are the facsimilists prepared 
to call the great poet of the world by iwrhich- 
ever of these, as in a parish election, com- 
mands the majority of the written documents ? 
So that, if we have at last to call our immortal 
bard, Chacsper^ or Shaxper, or Shagspuw^ wc 
must accept it ; and in the meantime leave his 
name as variable as ever his contemporaries 
did } 

Shakespeare no doubt, like most persons in 
that age, wrote his name in various ways ; but 
the vast preponderance of evidence establishes 
that in the printed literature of his time his name 
was written — Shakespeare. In his first poems, 
Zucrece and Venus and Adonis^ he placed Shake- 
speare on the title-page. So it stands on the 
folios of 1623 and 1632. So also it was spelled 
by his friends in their published works ; by 
Ben Jonson, by Bancroft, Barnefield, Willobie, 
Freeman, Davies, Meres, and Weever. It is 
certain that his name was pronounced Shakr- 
spear i^,^, as ^' Shake'* and *^ spear " vf ere then 
pronounced) by his literary friends in London. 
This is shown by the punning lines of Ben 
Jonson, by those of Bancroft and others ; by 
Greene's allusion to him as the only Shake- 
scene; and, lastly, by the canting heraldry of 
the arms granted to his father in 1599 : — ** In 
a field of gould upon a bend sables a speare 
of the first : with crest a flFalcon supporting a 
speare. 

1 1 is very probable that this grant of arms, 
about which Dethick, the Garter-King, was 
blamed and had to defend himself, practically 
settled the pronunciation as well as the si>ell- 
ing. It is probable that hitherto the family 
name had not been so spelt or so pronounced 
in Warwickshire. It is possible that Shake- 
speare was almost a nickname ; or a familiar 
stage-name ; but, like Erasmus, Melanchthon, 
or Voltaire, he who bore it carried it so into 
literature. For some centuries downwards, 
the immense concurrence of writers, English 
and foreign, has so accepted the name. A 
great majority of the commentators have adopt* 
ed the same form : Dyce, Collier, Halliwell- 
Phillipps, Staunton, W.' G. Clark. No one of 
the principal editors of the poet writes his 
name ^^ ShakspereJ* But so Mr. Fumivall 
decrees it shall be. 

One would have thought so great a prepon- 
derance of literary practice need not be dis- 
turbed by one or two signatures in manuscript, 
even if they were perfectly distinct and quite 
uniform. Yet, such is the march of palaeo- 
graphic purism, that our great poet is in im- 
minent danger of being translated into Shah- 
spere and ultimately Shaxper, The Museum 
Catalogue devotes sir volumes to the poet 
and his editors. All these thousands of 
works are entered under " Shakspere; *' though 
in about 95 per cent, of them the name is not so 
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^rritten. The editions of Dyce, Collier, 
Staunton, Halliwell-Phillipps, and Clark, which 
liave Shakespeare on their title-passes, are 
lettered in the binding Shakspeare. Nay, the 
facsimile cf the folio of 1623, where we not 
only read Shakespeare on the title-page, but 
Jaudatory verses addressed to " Shakes-peare " 
/j/V), is actually lettered in the binding 
i(facsimile as it purports to be), Shakspere, We 
^hall certainly end with " Shaxper** 

The claim of the palaeographists to re-name 
great men rests on a confusion of ideas. 
"" Shakespeare " is a word in the English lan- 
guage, just as ** Tragedy '' is.; and it is as vain to 
ask us, in the name of etymogruphy, to turn 
that name into Shakspere, as it would be to ask 
us, in the name of etymology, to turn " Tragedy " 
into Goat-song. The point is not, how did the 
poet spell his name — that is an antiquarian, 
not a literary matter, any more than how Homer 
or Moses spelled their names. Homer and 
Moses as we know, could not possibly spell their 
names ; since alphabets were not in use. And, 
as in a thousand cases, the exact orthography 
is not possible, the matter which concerns the 
public is the form of a name which has obtained 
currency in literature. When once any name 
has obtained that currency in a fixed and 
settled literature it is more than pedantry to 
disturb it : it is an outrage on our language. 
And it is a serious hindrance to popular educa- 
tion to be ever unsettling familiar names. 

If we are to re-edit Shakespeare's name by 
strict revival of contemporary forms, we ought 
to alter the names of his plays as well. Mr. 
Freeman has discovered that Macbeth was 
Jfalbathe, The twentieth century will go to 
see Shaxper's Malbcethe performed on the 
stage. And so they will have to go through 
the cycle of the immortal plays. Hamlet was 
variously written Hamblet, Amleth, Hamnet, 
Hamle and Hamktt ; and every " revival " of 
Hamlet will be given in a new name. Lcir^s 
daughters were properly Gonorill, Ragan and 
Cordiia, If " Shakspere's " own orthography 
is decisive, we must talk about the Midsummer 
liighfs Dreame, and Tivelffe-Night, Henry Fifty 
and Cleopater, tor so he wrote the titles him- 
self. Under the exasperating revivalism of the 
palaeographic school all things are possible; 
and, in the next century, it will be the fashion 
to say that " the master-creations of Shaxper 
are undoubtedly Cordila, Hamblet, and Maelbae- 
the." Goats and monkeys I can we bear this ? 

All this combative revivalism rests upon the 
curious delusion of antiquarians, that bits of 
ancient things can be crammed into the living 
organism of modern civilization. Any rational 
historical culture must be wisely subordinate 
to organic evolution ; gross lumps of the past 
arc not to be inserted into our ribs or thrust 
down our throats like a horse drench. A brick 
«rtwo from our fathers' houses will not really 



testify how they built their homes ; and exhum% 
ing the skeletons of their buried words may 
prove but a source of offence to the living. An 
actor who had undertaken the character of 
Othello once blacked himself all over the body, 
in order to enter more fully into the spirits of 
the part ; but it is not recorded that he surpassed 
either Kean or Salvini. So, we are told that, 
in the Early-English Groves of Hampstead, 
there exists a company of enthusiastic Ann-ists, 
who meet in the dress of Addision and Pope, 
in boudoirs which Stella and Vanessa would 
recognize, and read copies of the old Spectator^ 
reprinted in contemporary type. 

In days when we are warned that the true 
feeling for high art is only to be acquired by 
the wearing of ruffles and velvet breeches, we 
shall soon be expected, when we go to a lecture 
on the early Britons, to stain our bodies all 
over with woad, in order to realize the sensa- 
tions of our ancient ** forbears ; " and no one 
will pass in English historv till he can sputter 
out all the guttural names in the Saxon Chron- 
icle. Palaeography should keep 10 its place, in 
commentaries, glossaries, monographs, and the 
like. In English literature, the literary name 
of the greatest ruler of the West is Charlemagne ; 
the literary name of the most perfect of kings 
is A/fret; and the literary name of the great- 
est of poets is Shakespeare. The entire world, 
and not England alone, has settled all this for 
centuries. Manuscripts and Palaeography have 
nothing to with it. — Frederic Harrison, in 
The Nineteenth Century, 



THE " TYRANTS " OF BRITAIN, GAUL, 
AND SPAIN.* 

A.D. 406-411. 

1 HAVE been lately led, partly in the course 
of my own reading, partly in the course of my 
professorial work at Oxford, to make some 
rather minute inquiries into the history of the 
early years of the fifth century, as they con- 
cerned the Western lands of the Empire. I 
have had specially in view the great invasion 
of Gaul by the Vandals, Suevians, and Alans, 
at the end of the year 406, the invasion which 
led to their settlement in Spain in 409, and the 
succession of the Tyrants, or local Emperors, 
who were ever rising and falling at the same 



• In this paper, the word " Tyrant " is used to desig- 
natc, not an oppressive or cruel ruler, but, as indicated 
on page 215, — one who ** takes to himself power without 
any lawful claim to take it.'* The Constantine whose 
name figures so largely in this paper is not to be con- 
founded with that Constantine, styled the Great — ^thc 
first Christian Roman Emperor — who lived nearly a cen- 
tury earlier than the time of which this paper spcaka.-— 
Ed. Ltbrarv Ma(.azink. 
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time. These two lines of events are connected 
at every step, though at many points the nat- 
ure of the connexion has only to be guessed 
at. And I am not aware of any narrative which 
tells the whole tale of both in regular order. 
Gibbon, indeed, hardly let slip a single fact ; 
but, as the events of which I speak are in some 
sort episodes alongside of his main subject, he 
gives no connected narrative, and the events 
that I am concerned with are scattered up and 
down several chapters. It is not of the British 
side that I wish at present to speak. I trust 
some day to deal with it in full, either as part 
of the more general subject of which 1 am now 
speaking, or as part of a more general subject 
still, the Teutonic settlements in our own isl- 
and looked at in connexion with the Teutonic 
settlements of the mainland. But now, I wish 
to speak of one part of the story only, and to 
put together something like a monograph on 
the Tyrants who arose beyond the Alps in the 
days of Honorius. 

I'he state of things in the West early in the 
year 407 follows on an easy chain of cause and 
effect. Alaric had entered Italy; the legions 
of the West had been recalled to meet this 
pressing danger ; the Gaulish frontier was un- 
defended, except by the Prankish allies of 
Rome ; proclamations from Honorius called 
on the inhabitants of Gaul, free and bondmen 
alike, to arm for the peace of their country. 
On the last day of the year 406 — some, read- 
ing June for January^ have placed it seven 
months earlier — the great migration took place ; 
the Prankish allies of Rome were defeated, and 
the three invading nations. Vandals, Alans, and 
Suevians. spread themselves over the greater 
part of Gaul, from the Rhine to the Pyrenees. 
Everywhere that they went they harried, but 
they nowhere settled, and the southeastern 
region of Gaul seems to have been spared ; it 
lay out of their direct line of march. Saxon 
harryings in Gaul are also somewhat dimly 
spoken of ; and, as the Saxons were at this 
time the fiercest of freebooters along both sides 
of the Channel, such inroads are not unlikely 
to have touched Britain also. But, as a whole, 
the course of things in Britain, though fairly 
clear as regards the order of events, is fright- 
fully dark as regards their causes. But we can 
see that the movement of the legions in Britain 
was in some way, though in a way not very 
easy to understand, connected with the great 
migrations on the mainland. Britain — the 
other world — was stirred, as Honorius himself 
was stirred, by the great movement of the 
Teutonic nations beyond the Rhine ; the 
legions in Britain, forsaken by their Emperor 
at Ravenna, feared lest the storm which was 
sweeping over Gaul should spread to Britain 
also. In such a case they took the law into 
their own hands. While' the Germans and 
Alans were gathering, while Honorius was 



calling on the patriots of Gaul to ann, the ^xitsj 
of Britain chose an Emperor, a Tyrant, of their 
own, Marcus by name. The step was not new. 
Britain was already known in the words of 
Jerome, as a land fruitful in Tyrants. There 
Carausius and Allectus had reigned ; thence 
Maximus had gone forth to occupy Gaul and to 
threaten Italy; thence the great Constaniine 
himself had gone forth to win the diadem of the 
world, with the ri^k that, if he had failed to win it, 
he too might have been handed down in history 
simply as one of the same class as Maximus. 
But Marcus was not as Constantine ' he was 
not as Maximus or as Carausius. He and his 
electors ' failed to agree ; he was speedilj 
slain ; a man of the province was next chosen, 
who bore one of the names current in the house 
of Theodosius. But British Gratian was also 
killed after a reign of four months, and in the 
course of the next year, the year of the seventh 
consulship of Honorius, a choice was made 
which lasted somewhat longer. The legions 
chose a private soldier, recommended, we are 
told, by no merit except that he bore the name 
of the most lucky of his predecessors in the 
choice of a British army. Another Constan- 
tine was chosen in the hope that his great name 
would bring good luck with it ; and he was 
hailed as Augustus in the island where the first 
bearer of it had been first so hailed. 

It is of some importance to notice that these 
events began before the actual crossing of the 
Rhine by the allied barbarians. The elevation 
of Marcus marks the effect which the danger, 
coming but not yet come, had on the legions 
of Britain. The account of Olympiodoros, that 
which is most minute in its chronology, fixes it 
to the year of 406. It was before the seventh 
consulship of Honorius ; that is, before the 
year 407 ; that is, most likely, !ate in the year 
406, when the two Augusti were already ioip- 
sule$ dcsignati. But the elevation of Constan- 
tine took place in the seventh consulship, that 
is, after the Rhine was actually crossed. His 
acts are naturally recorded by several writers 
who take no notice of his two momentary pre- 
decessors. We may almost suspect that they 
were not heard of in Italy till the next step 
taken by Constantine gave the movement that 
had begun in Britain a new character. 

Of the acts of Constantine we hear only 
from his enemies. The portrait that they 
draw is of course unfavorable ; yet he must 
have differed in some way from his two mo- 
mentary predecessors ; he must at least have 
had some strength of character to do all that 
he did, and to bear up for several years against 
enemies of all kinds and from all quarters. 
The tale of his first acts is but darkly told ; or 
rather the facts are fairly clear, but it is less 
easy to judge of causes and motives. Almost 
the first act of the British Tyrant was to for- 
sake his island and to carry the legions across 
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to Gaul. Of his motives for this step we are 
told nothing. We may read the tale in several 
ways. Some of the expressions used in de- 
scribing the elevation of Marcus almost read 
like a formal secession from Rome and the es- 
tablishment of a separate empire in Britain. 
But, if such notions were really held the year 
before, they certainly had no place in the policy 
of Constantine. It might rather seem that his 
object was to preserve the unity of the Empire, 
at any rate the unity of its provinces beyond 
the Alps. In this view it might be a wise 
course not to wait to be attacked in the island, 
but to cross to the mainlan(i and to deal a blow 
at the enemy on what he was fast making his 
own ground. Britain might thus be saved by a 
campaign in Gaul. But if this was the motive, 
the thought of saving Britain must soon have 
passed away from the minds of Constantine and 
his soldiers. Whether they cared for such an 
object or not, the course of things on the main- 
land soon made it hopeless for them to think 
of keeping up any relations with the great 
island. The crossing of Constantine into Gaul 
thus became the end of the Roman power in 
Britain. 

He landed at that Bononia of northern Gaul, 
once Gessoriacum, which, though not the start- 
ing-point of Csesar, has been in all ages one of 
the chief points of passage between the island 
and the mainland. He brought with him, it 
would seem, the whole of the Roman force w!th 
which Britain had been held or defended. That 
force was under the command of two generals, 
Justinian or Justin and Nebiogast, and it would 
seem that it was put under their command be- 
fore the army left Britain. Of their names, the 
one is clearly Roman, the other clearly Prank- 
ish ; and we shall presently see that Constan- 
tine was on good terms with others of the 
Prankish allies or subjects of Rome. His stay 
at Boulogne was not long ; but it is hard to 
trace his course in the early stages of his ad- 
vance. He presently gathered under his obe- 
dience whatever troops were to be found in 
Gaul, whether Prankish allies, legionaries who 
had been left behind by Stilicho, or patriots 
who had answered the summons of Honorius 
the year before. The authority of Honorius 
was represented in Gaul by the Praefect Li- 
menius and the general Chariobaudes. The 
name of this last speaks for his barbarian birth; 
we might seem to see in him an English Here- 
bald. Of their action at the moment of in- 
vasion we hear nothing. These names appear 
only at a later stage, when we are told that 
they had fled before the Tyrant. But at what 
stage of his course they fled, and whether they 
offered any armed resistance to the invader be- 
fore they fled, on these points we are left wholly 
in the dark. It seems clear that they did not 
reach the presence of Honorius till some time 
in tht year 408, which looks as if they did not 



leave Gaul till Constantine had made some con- 
siderable progress on the southern march. On 
the whole, the chances are against any fight- 
ing between the followers of Constantine and 
any who remained loyal to Honorius. Our 
authorities are most confused ; but the story 
reads as if so much of Gaul as still obeyed any 
Roman prince at all submitted to Constantine 
without a blow. 

The mission of the new prince, the object 
which had brought him from Britain into Gaul, 
was in some way or other to act against the 
barbarians who were in full force in Gaul, and 
who were held to threaten Britain. But it is 
hard to make out his exact relaiions, either in 
war or peace, with the barbarians either within 
or without the Empire, partly perhaps because 
our authorities take but little pains to distin- 
guish one set of barbarians from another. 
According to one version, the army of Constan- 
tine saw some sharp service against barbarian 
enemies, and that seemingly not very long 
after his landing. We hear of a great battle 
fought by him or under his auspices, which be- 
gan with a marked Roman success of which 
the Roman commanders failed to make the 
most. The barbarians fled ; had the Romans, 
we are told, pursued, the enemy might have 
been cut to pieces. But, as the soldiers or 
their leaders failed to pursue, the barbarians 
recovered strength and courage, and by the 
accession of new forceii, they were enabled to 
hold themselves at least on equal terms with 
Constantine. Of this fighting we are not told 
the place, nor the exact time, nor yet the 
nationality of the particular enemy. But the 
story sounds as if the fighting had happened 
on the eastern frontier, against some fresh 
swarm of barbarians who were striving to make 
their way into Gaul. For our informant goes 
on to say that Constantine placed guards on 
the borders and secured the whole course of 
the Rhine. It is a zealous pagan who speaks ; 
his mind goes back to the days of the hero of 
his own creed, and he tells us, with some in- 
justice both to the strong rule of Valentinian 
and to the more recent exploits of Stilicho^ 
that Constantine guarded the Rhine as it 
had never been guarded since the days of 
Julian. 

On the other hand, the new Emperor or 
Tyrant stands charged with doing the republic 
great damage by allowing himself to be many 
times cheated by the barbarians, by means of 
treaties, vague, it would seem, in their terms 
and not strictly kept. This, we may be sure, 
refers to the barbarians who were already in 
Gaul, the Vandals, Suevians, and Alans. Some 
understanding between them and Constantine 
there must have been. Por two years they 
and he both carry on their operations in Gaul, 
each, it would seem, without any interruption 
from the other. And, when the scene of ao* 
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lioc is moved from Gaul to Spain, each party 
carries on its operations there also with as 
little of mutual let or hindrance. It was most 
likely only by winking at the presence of the 
invaders and at their doings that Constantine 
obtained possession, so far as Roman troops 
and Roman administration were concerned, of 
all Gaul from the Channel to the Alps. Cer- 
tain it is that at no very long time after his 
landing, before the end of the year 407, he was 
possessed of it. But at that moment no Ro- 
man prince could be possessed of much author- 
ity in central or western Gaul, where Vandals, 
Suevians, and Alans were ravaging at pleasure. 
The dominions of Constantine must have con- 
sisted of a long and narrow strip of eastern 
Gaul, from the Channel to the Mediterranean, 
which could not have differed very widely from 
the earliest and most extended of the many 
uses of the word Lotharingia. He held the 
Imperial city of the Mosel, the home of Valen- 
tinian and the earlier Constantine. Trier, 
ever ready to rise again from her ashes, rose 
this time among others, and Constantine may 
have been, though at a somewhat later time, 
one of the princes to whom her citizens made 
their prayer for the restoration of their darling 
games. Certain it is, from the sure evidence 
of coins struck there in his name, that he was 
the acknowledged Emperor in the Treveran 
Augusta. The palace of Valentinian, the 
mighty basilica, the venerable church, as yet in 
its first and untouched state, the bridge that 
yokes the river sung by Ausonius, all that we 
look down on from the wooded hills that guard 
the Imperial head of Gaul — all had passed 
into the possession, and we cannot doubt that 
it must for a While have beheld the presence, 
of a third adventurer from Britain. 

Of those three adventurers the second had 
perished ; Maximus was recorded in history 
simply as a Tyrant ; but one Constantine had 
marched from Britain and from Trier to the 
highest pitch of power and glory, and another 
might be destined to equal luck. It did not 
suit the purposes of the new Constantine to 
establish the chief seat of his power by the 
Rhine or the Mosel. He could, perhaps he 
thought, deal more easily with the barbarians 
beyond the Rhine than with the rival Emperor 
beyond the Alps. The chief seat of his new 
dominion must be nearer to Italy. From hence- 
forth we hear of him chiefly or only in the 
southeastern corner of Gaul, the land which 
was soon to take a new name from its Burgun- 
dian conquerors. The land between the Rhone 
and the Alps, whose renowned cities still live 
to awe and teach us by the greatness of their 
Roman works, now becomes the main centre 
of our tale. Italy, Aquitaine, Britain, even 
Spain, are for us little more than scenes of oc- 
casional episodes. Each of the cities by the 
Inroad and rushing stream seems called on in 



these strange times to stand a siege in tlie 
cause of some Emperor or Tyrant, and com- 
monly to behold his end. And one city, the 
foremost of them all since Phokaian Massa.Ua 
had sunk for a while to a secondary place, was 
specially bound up with the reign and fate of 
Constantine. 

Hardly when the first news came of his cross- 
ing the Channel, but rather at the time when 
his rival of Rome and Ravenna began to take 
counsel against him, one sign of the nearness 
and greatness of the danger was that Constan- 
tine reigned in Arelate. Indeed it may be 
that it was not till this great accession to the 
power of Constantine that Chariobaudes and 
Limenius at last fled to their master in Italy. 
For the loss of Arelate was no slight blow ; 
the city into which the adventurer from Britain 
had entered was a prize indeed. The city that 
was in after days to give its name to a king- 
dom was then at the height of its greatness. 
Its wealth, its splendor, its commerce that 
brought to it the good things of every quarter 
of the world, were sung in the verses of poets 
and recorded in the edicts of Emperors. Not 
then, as now, sitting by the side of one mighty 
stream, but, like Ravenna then, like Venice 
now, floating on many waters, untouched by 
the blows which were'fast flailing on Imperial 
Trier, Aries — in our day so sadly fallen from 
its ancient greatness — stood high among the 
cities of Europe, ready to take the place pres- 
ently to be granted to it in form, of the head 
of all the Gauls. Already did the walls of 
which such mighty relics still abide shelter the 
dwelling-places of the living; already did the 
Elysian Fields, now narrowed and dishonored, 
shelter the long line of tombs, alike of pagan 
and Christian dead. Theatre and Amphi- 
theatre lifted their bulk, still whole and perfect, 
the mass of the arena scaring as now above 
the city, still the home of the savage sports of 
peace, but not yet itself a house of war, its out- 
line as yet unbroken by the towers reared, 
some say during the momentary possession of 
the Arab, some say to hinder his possession 
from being more than momentary. And if as 
yet Aries could not as in after days boast of an 
imperial church, she could boast of an Impe- 
rial palace. Already by the Rhone stood the 
still abiding tower, a fragment now of a vast 
pile that has crumbled to ruin, the tower which 
still bears the name of the earlier Constantine 
and which now stood ready to become the 
dwelling-place of his name-sake. 

That the Tyrant reigned in the lesser Rome 
of Gaul was news that might well strike fear in 
the greater Rome of Italy and even within the 
impregnable ramparts and waters of Ravenna. 
To Constantine himself the possession of this 
great city seemed the outward sign of the com- 
pletion of his hopes. Secure, as he deemed 
himself, on the throne at least of all the Gauls, 
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1»c began to take steps for founding a dynasty, 
a dynasty which might call up again the mem- 
ory of the Imperial house whose greatest name 
he bore. He had two sons both bearing 
Plavian names, Conslans and Julian. These, 
like his own, seem to point ta the memory of 
the Flavian house as still cherished in Britain. 
Of Constans, the elder of these sons, the de- 
vout Orosius has preserved the fact, over 
which he mourns, that he was a professed 
monk. But, when the aggrandizement of his 
family was concerned, Conslantine had slight 
regard to ecclesiastical scruples. Constans 
-was called from his monastery to receive the 
rank of Caesar, and to take an active part in 
government and warfare. His younger brother 
at the same time received the title of Nobilissi- 
tnus. 

We are without exact dates ; but the news 
of the landing of Constantine in Gaul, the news 
of the occupation of Trier and of Aries, could 
not have been very long in reaching Italy. We 
are not told whether the beginnings of revolt in 
Britain, the rise and fall of Marcus and of 
Gratian, had even been heard of at Rome or 
Ravenna ; at any rate they are not recorded 
as having led to any action on the part of 
the central power. It was otherwise when 
the successive messages came that Constantine 
had landed in Gaul and that he was playing 
the part of Emperor in city after city, and 
again that he had passed through the whole 
land and had set up his throne at Arelate. 
When the first message came, Honorius, 
Emperor and Consul, was at an unusual place 
for him, namely in Rome itself. Stilicho was 
at Ravenna. At that moment the friend of 
Alaric, he was, we are told, making ready for 
an expedition beyond Hadria, to be carried 
on in fellowship with the Gothic king, an ex- 
pedition the object of which was to transfer 
the cities of Illyricum from the obedience of 
Arcadiiis to that of Honorius. His schemes 
were thwarted by two rumors, by a false 
report of the death of Alaric and by the true 
report of the advance of Constantine. This 
last news was announced to Stilicho by letters 
from Honorius himself. It was not often, one 
would think, that the Augustus had news to 
tell to the Consular — news at least of a graver 
kind than the revolutions of the poultry-yard. 
Stilicho now gave up the thought of an Illyrian 
campaign, and hastened to consult his sovereign 
— such is the decent formula — as to what was 
to be done. When Gaul had been attacked by 
a vast alliance of barbarians, nothing had been 
done beyond the issuing of proclamations in 
the province itself. But the rise of a rival 
Emperor was a more serious matter. The de- 
liberations of Stilicho and Honorius seem to 
have been carried on into the next year, the 
year 408, the year of the consulship of Bassus 
and Philip, the year which saw the death of 



Arcadius at Constantinople, the year in which 
Honorius — if we can give Honorius the praise 
or blame of any deed good or bad — used, in 
the phrase of the next generation, his left hand 
to cut off his right, by the slaughter of Stilicho 
himself. But at the beginning of the year Stilicho 
was still in favor, and Honorius contracted the 
second of his strange marriages with the 
daughters of the great Vandal. Disputes with 
Alaric, now known to be alive, follows ; he is 
ready for warfare in the East, for which 
Stilicho, with Constantine in Gaul, no longer 
designs him. Against the tyrant at Aries the 
counsel of Stilicho now was to send no less a 
champion than Alaric himself, in the character 
of a Roman general, to win back the lost prov- 
inces for their lawful prince. He himself, 
Stilicho, will undertake the affairs of the East, 
while the West-Gothic king represents the true 
majesty of Rome beyond the Alps. 

A day was to come before long when a 
West-Gothic king was to go on such an errand ; 
but the work for which Alaric was destined 
was of another kind. Yet another Goth was 
sent this very year to do the work of Honorius 
against Constantine. It is hard, though we 
are chiefly following one authority, to put the 
facts together out of a most confused narra- 
tive. We hear of the growing influence of 
Olympius at the court of Honorius, an influence 
used to bring about the downfall of Stilicho. 
We hear of Honorius at Ticinum — not yet 
Pavia — while Stilicho is at Bologna. We get 
a picture of the Emperor haranguing the troops 
who are to march, under whose command we 
are not told, against the Tyrant at Aries. A 
mutiny breaks out, a mutiny which, it is im- 
plied, is in some way connected with the in- 
trigues of Olympius against Stilicho. And it 
is most significant, though we cannot fully 
understand the significance, that the outbreak 
of the soldiers led to the slaughter of the- two 
officers, Limenius and Chariobaudes, who had 
fled before Constantine to Honorius, and who 
must have joined him quite lately. They 
were already in the interest of Stilicho, and on 
their fate presently follows the fate of Stilicho 
himself. Yet we read elsewhere that it was at 
Stilicho's bidding that Sarus, the valiant Goth 
whose name we so often meet in the history of 
these times, was sent with a force into Gaul to 
bring back the land under the obedience of 
Honorius. The campaigf\ of Sarus is un- 
doubted ; but we have no means of fixing the 
relations between his campaign and the force 
that he held and the contemplated march of 
the troop that broke out into mutiny at 
Ticinum. 

Anyhow the newly built up throne of Con- 
stantine was threatened. Are we to suppose 
that, after embarking on so hazardous an en- 
terprise, he shrank from personal danger, or 
that he was conscious of a lack of military 
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skill? Some accounts represent him, at a 
later time a; least, as more active at the table 
than in the camp. Certain it is that it was 
aot Constantine in person who met the army 
of Sarus in battle. While the barbarians were 
marching and harrying throughout the land 
with none to hinder them, two Roman armies 
met, both doubtless largely made up of bar- 
barian soldiers. The cause of Constantine 
was defended by his lieutenant Justinian ; but 
the fortune of war was on the side of legitimacy. 
Sarus gained a victory which carried with it 
the death of Justinian and the slaughter of the 
greater part of his army. Of the details of 
the fight, of the place, of the exact time, we 
hear nothing ; but it is clear that it was fought 
somewhere in the lower Rhone-land, and it 
would seem that the routed army could have 
been only a small part of the forces of Con- 
stantine. Where he himself was at the mo- 
ment we are not told ; we know only that after 
the battle he deemed it wise to secure himself 
in one of the strong cities of the land, but in 
one which lies a good way to the north of his 
newly chosen capital. 

Many of those cities are greater in old 
renown, many are richer in abiding remains of 
Imperial power, but none holds a stronger 
site, none looks more proudly from its height 
on the great river at its feet, than the city in 
which Constantine sought shelter against the 
attack of Sarus. The walls of the Gaulish 
Talentia do not still stand in witness of those 
days like the walls of Arelate and the true 
Vienna, but in those days the city of the 
Sagellauni was one of the great fortresses of 
the land. Its name might suggest the thought 
of the great prince who had bestowed that 
name on the recovered regions of the island 
that Constantine had forsaken : but, while the 
Valentia of Britain did indeed preserve the 
name of Valeniinian, the Valentia of Gaul was 
of older date, it bore the hidden name of Rome 
herself, and the Valentia by the Rhone might 
pass as not only the colony but the namesake 
of the Valentia by the Tiber. There Constan- 
tine took his stand. Sarus followed him and 
laid siege to the strong hill-city. But the Goth 
went on to sully his hitherto honorable suc- 
cesses by a deed of foul treachery. One of 
Constantine's generals, the Roman Justinian, 
had fallen in battle. The other, the Fiankish 
Nebiogast, now made friendly advances to 
Sarus. Oaths were exchanged ; but oaths 
went for little with Sarus, and Nebiogast was 
presently put to death. And now, after these 
successes, the whole enterprise of which Sarus 
was the head breaks down in a strange way, 
which we should be well pleased to have ex- 
plained to us at greater length. The murder 
of Nebiogast must have happened while Sams 
was before Valence, which was no great length 
of time. 



To replace his lost generals, Constantint 

appointed two men whose military reputation 
would seem to have been higher than thein. 
Another Frank, Edobich by name, and Gftron* 
tius, who had come from Britain and in whom 
we can hardly fail to see a name-father of more 
than one British Gerent, were put at the head 
of the forces of Constantine. Sarus, we are 
told, was so fearful of their skill and experience 
in war that he raised the seige of Valence on 
the seventh day. His object was now to get 
back into Italy. The generals of Constantine 
overtook him with a great force, and brought 
him to great straits. But the words of our 
story would seem to imply that this was rather 
by harassing his march than by an actual 
battle. He escaped into Italy with great 
difficulty, and that only by help which we should 
hardly have looked for. 

Alongside of the new scourges of Gaul, bar- 
barian invasion and civil war, our story implies 
that an older scourge which seemed to havt 
slept for a while had either lived on or had now 
shown itself again. The Bagaudae — ihey<wy«#- 
r/>, as they are commonly painted, of mort 
than a hundred years earlier — were at this time 
in full force, at any rate on the Gaulish scopes 
of the Alps. Only could they have be'^n a 
m^xt Jacquerie f The way in which they are 
brought into our present story and the way io 
which they act in it might suggest something 
of a more recognized position. We may per- 
haps be tempted to look with more favor on 
the view which held that, whatever the Bagaudsr 
were at the beginning, by this time at least they 
had put on a character more like that of a 
national militia. Whatever they were, they met 
Sarus, with what object we are not told ; but 
we are given to understand that his passage 
into Italy was made secure by a timely gift to 
the Bagaudas of the spoils which he had won ia 
his victory over Justinian. 

Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than this 
kind of story. We put up with the mere an- 
nalist who records Victory and defeat without 
attempting to explain their causes ; but here 
we are told just enough to awaken our curiosity 
without satisfying it. But at any rate the ex* 
pedition of Sarus altogether broke down. He 
had slain, in war and by treason, two generals 
of Constantine ; but their death seems only to 
have led to the advancement of more compe- 
tent successors. Whatever might become of 
Britain and Italy, the Tyrant from the island 
was now the only representative of Roman 
dominion in Gaul. His power was at all events 
firmly established in his own south-eastern 
corner, which Vandals, Suevians, and Alans^ 
on their march from the Belgian lands to the 
Pyrenees, would be likely to leave untouched. 
And. as if Gaul had been a separate realm 
and Itil^ a hostile land, he strengthened him^ 
I self against a second invasion from beyond the 
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Alps by placing garrisons in the three chief 
passes, Cottian, Pennine, and Maritime. 

Constantine was now undisputed master of 
Gaul, of that remnant at least of Gaul which 
still clave to Rome. Britain he had left be- 
hind him. If he aspired to the dominion of 
Italy, he prudently cut off any attempt on that 
aide till he had made himself master of all the 
provinces beyond the Alps. He was bound, 
for his own ends, to extend his dominion from 
Gaul in the geographical sense to Gaul in the 
widest official meaning of the word, and to 
complete his possession of the Gaulish praefec- 
ture by the acquisition of Spain. The great 
peninsula of the .West was one of the most 
flourishing parts of the Roman dominion, and 
it was the part which had suffered least from 
barbarian invasion. The legions which were 
regularly quartered in Spain, and which were 
doubtless largely made up of natives of Spain, 
claimed the defence of the land as their special 
work, and resented any intrusion of strangers 
as a breach of their local privileges. But the 
land had commonly been passive in revolutions, 
and had readily accepted such rulers as bore 
sway on the other side of the Pyrenees. 

But at this particular moment, an element 
had to be reckoned with in Spain which would 
hardly have passed for political influence in 
any other province. Spain had given the 
world a dynasty. Theodosius, like Trajan 
before him, had come forth to rule the Empire 
from the most western of its provinces, and to 
rule it, like his great countryman, so as to 
leave a memorable name behind him. The 
sons of Theodosius, princes of Spanish descent, 
still ruled, or at least reigned, at Constantinople 
and at Ravenna. The kinsfolk of the Imperial 
house, though not marked out from other men 
by titles or offices known to the Empire at 
large, were men of wealth and influence in their 
own land, attached to the throne of their 
Imperial kinsmen, and acknowledged by those 
kinsmen as men bound to them by the ties of 
blood. To the mass of the people of Spain it 
might seem most natural that Spain and Gaul 
should go together; to the members of the 
Theodosian house, and to all who shared their 
feelings, the first object of all was that the land 
of Theodosius should abide in the allegiance 
of the sons of Theodosius. Constantine had 
therefore to look, not so much for any general 
resistance in arms on the part of the province 
or its regular defenders, as for whatever 
amount of opposition in any shape could be 
stirred up by a few powerful men. But that 
opposition was likely to be of a very danger- 
ous kind. Constantine is described as fearing 
a joint attack from two branches of the The- 
odosian family, from the Emperor in Italy by 
the way of the Alps and from his kinsmen in 
Spain by way of the Pyrenees. Lest his 
dominion should fall when thus assaulted on 



both sides, Constantine determined to forestall 
all attacks from the Spanish side, and at once 
to begin the occupation of the peninsula. The 
date is not hard to fix. We are still in the year 
408, the year of the campaign of Sarus and of 
the death of Stilicho. That year saw also the 
death of Arcadius, and the beginning of the 
long reign of the younger Theodosius. It saw 
also the operations of the forces of Constantine 
in Spain. Those operations, it has been truly 
remarked, imply some kind of treaty or under- 
standing with the barbarians who, it must never 
be forgotten, were still ravaging through Gaul 
at pleasure. The relations, between him and 
them, the way in which each side seems to act 
with no seeming hindrance'on the part of the 
other, form one of the great puzzles of our 
story. Some of the agreements with the in- 
vaders of Gaul which we have seen so darkly 
hinted at, must surely have taken place at this 
stage. 

But at this stage of the story it is even 
harder than usual to put the details in their 
exact order. Our account of the relations of 
Constantine and his son Const an s with Spain 
has to be put together from several authorities, 
from the ecclesiastical historian S6zomen,from 
the stern preacher Orosius — himself a native 
of Spain — and from the stiff-necked pagan 
Zosimos. This last may represent Olympio- 
doros, the best authority of the four, who un- 
happily fails us at this moment. On the other 
hand, the local knowledge of Orosius goes for 
something, and Sozomen seems to have gained, 
from some quarter or other, a singular knowl- 
edge of detail of some parts of the story. 
There are points on which these writers seem 
directly to contradict one another, on which at 
any rate it is very hard to make them 
agree. But none of them really confirm 
the version according to which, before Con- 
stantine made any attempt on Spain, the 
kinsmen of Theodosius, at the head of an army 
of their own levying, successfully defended the 
passes of the Pyrenees against barbarian at- 
tacks during the whole time of the Gaulish 
harryings of Vandals, Alans, and Suevians. 
This version, which has been followed by 
Fauriel, seems to have arisen out of a misun- 
derstanding of the account of Orosius on the 
part of Isidore of Seville. There seems no 
reason to think that the Vandals, Alans, and 
Suevians, had as yet made any attacks on 
Spain ; they were still busy with the work of 
havoc in Gaul. And it seems clear also that 
the warfare of the kinsmen of Theodosius was 
waged wholly against Constantine and his son 
and those barbarians who were in their imme- 
diate pay. For a moment the whole peninsula 
seems to have submitted without opposition to 
the ruler of Gaul and to the officers whom he 
sent to represent him. But, if so, the submis- 
sion was only momentary, and the action of the 
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Theodosian family was a revolt against it. 
Among them four brothers, bearing the names 
of Didymus, Verenianus, Theodosius or Theo- 
dosiolus, and Lagodius, held a high position for 
birth and wealth in different parts of Spain. 
Two of them, Didymus and Verenianus, now 
raised the standard of legitimacy, the standard 
of their own house. The two other brothers 
seem to have taken no part in the enterprise. 
Didvmus and Verenianus, we are pointedly 
toIcJ, did not themselves assume the Tyranny in 
opposition to the Tyrant — this, it would seem 
to be implied, would have been the natural 
course for men in their position — they strove 
for their country and for their lawful prince at 
once against the X}Tant and against the bar- 
barians who followed him. 

But if two of the four brothers were united as 
to ends, they were not at first of one mind as 
to means. It was only after some unexplained 
differences between themselves that Didymus 
and Verenianus agreed on any combined ac- 
tion. Lusitania was seemingly the part of Spain 
in which the brothers had most influence, and 
that in which they first took up arms. But the 
nature of the force which they commanded, and 
the alternations of victory and defeat which 
they went through, are told very differently in 
our different versions. In one account we read 
that they were joined by a regular Roman 
legion — a legion doubtless formed of soldiers 
of Spanish birth — quartered on the Lusitanian 
#ide of the country. Another account tells us 
that they had for some time kept at their own 
cost an irregular army of slaves and peasants. 
This now did them good service, better service, 
it is said, than the regular troops, as is not at 
all unlikely in guerrilla warfare in Spain. This 
"rustic army," as Gibbon calls it, appears un- 
mistakably a little later in the story ; the only 
question is whether it came on the field quite 
so early as this. But it was seemingly this Lu- 
sitanian movement, whatever its exact nature, 
which led Constantine to send his son the 
Caesar Constans to put down the Spanish 
revolt, knd to bring its leaders before him in 
chains. He came at the head of the barbarian 
allies whom his father had found in Gaul. 
They bore the name of Honorians, but they 
were enlisted on behalf of Constantine against 
the prince whose name they bore. A motley 
gathering of troops of various nations, Scots, 
Moors, and Germans, they ranked among the 
household troops of the empire ; but they were 
likely to be indifferent as to which of two rival 
Augusti they drew their swords to support. 

Constans took with him the British general 
Gerontius, and he took with him also, as a civil 
lieutenant, a man chiefly memorable as the 
forefather of one of his own descendants. 
Apollinaris, grandfather of the famous Sldonius 
of Auvergne, came of a senatorial house which 
ranked high among the nobility of his own 



province and of all Gaul. The highest office 
in the Western lands, the praetorian praefecture 
of the Gauls, was almost hereditary in his 
house. But he was the first of his line, as bis 
admiring grandson tells us, to embrace the 
new creed of the Empire and to have the cross 
signed upon his brow. He did not scruple to 
accept his office, seemingly as the successor of 
Limenius, at the hands of the actual ruler of 
Gaul, and to help that ruler's son in his at- 
tempt to add Spain to his father's dominions. 
The adhesion of such a man to the cause of 
Constantine is the best witness to the general 
acquiescence, to say the least, of the Gaulish 
lands in the transfer of Imperial power to his 
hands. The joint march of Constans, Geron- 
tius, and Apollinaris was met at some stage, 
seemingly on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, 
by the irregular army of Didymus and Vereni- 
anus, which, by this time at least, was in full 
action. The object of the brothers was to bar 
the passes of the Pyrenees against the invaders 
from Gaul, a work for which Spanish guerrilla 
troops would be excellently fitted in any age. 
For this work it would seem they came too 
late. Their efforts were not indeed wholly 
without success ; they are vaguely said to have 
put Constans in great danger. But in the end 
they were routed, and their leaders, Didymus 
and Verenianus, were taken prisoners with 
their wives. The other brothers, who were in 
some other part of Spain, took fright at the 
fate of their kinsmen, and fied, Theodosiolus 
to Honorius in Italy and Lagodius to Constan- 
tinople. He could hardly have got thither till 
the latter part of the year, when he found the 
young Theodosius already the only Emperor 
in the East. 

Constans now, as a Caesar ruling in Spain, 
established his court at Caesaraugusta, the 
modern Zaragoza, a choice not unconnected 
with the greater events which we shall pres- 
ently mention. He had so utterly cast aside 
his monastic vows that he had taken to him a 
wife ; whether he had brought her with hira 
to Spain or had found her there, we are not 
told. He was now summoned by his father 
into Gaul to discuss the affairs of their com- 
mon Empire. He obeyed ; he left his wife in 
his Cesarean palace at Zaragoza, and entrusted 
Gerontius with the command of the Honorian 
troops and with the defence of Spain. He 
then hastened to his father, taking with him 
the captive kinsmen of Honorius, Didymus 
and Veranianus. They were presently put to 
death by order of Constantine ; of the fate of 
the wives who shared their captivity we hear 
nothing. 

Constantine was now undisputed master, un- 
disputed Emperor, within so much of Gaul and 
Spain as acknowledged any Roman prince. 
Some parts of those lands were still harried at 
pleasure by detachments of the great host that 
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Hsid crossed the Rhine on the last day of the 
year 406. Some parts, it may be, were throw- 
ing off the dominion of Rome altogether. 
Hritain, the land from which Constantine had 
set forth, was not so much throwing off the 
dominion of Rome, as slipping away from it 
without effort on either side. The dpminions 
of Constantine in the West were painfully 
smaller than the dominions of Valentinian and 
Theodosius. But within them he had no Ro- 
man rival. The master of Italy, far less fully 
master in Italy than Constantine was master 
in Gaul, had striven to shake his throrfe, and 
he had failed. What then was lacking 10 him ? 
Something which it is not easy to define, 
>Vith all his success, he was still, in the eyes of 
men of his own time, as he abides in the pages 
of history, Constantine the Tyrant. The use 
of that name in his day had changed somewhat 
from its use in the days of the old Greek com- 
monwealth; but the change was no greater 
than was implied In the changed order of 
things. A Tyrant is still one who takes to 
himself power without any lawful claim to take 
it ; the name has even less than before to do 
with his use of power when he has got it. The 
Greek Tyrant had overthrown a common- 
wealth ; the Roman Tyrant had set up his own 
power in the place of the power of an acknowl- 
edged Emperor. But the Roman Tyrant had 
means of making his power legitimate which 
the Greek Tyrant had not. The joint rule of 
several princes was now familiar, and this sys- 
tem made it easy to raise the successful rebel 
to the rank of a lawful Csesar or Augustus. 
When the Tyrant had won a certain part of 
the Empire and saw no hope of winning the 
rest, when the lawful prince kept a certain part 
of the Empire and saw no hope of winning back 
the rest, a compromise was easy. The lawful 
prince could admit the Tyrant as his colleague 
in the Empire, and thus, while raising his 
rival to the same level as himself, he could at 
least keep the rank of primus inter fares. The 
agreement of course, like other agreements, 
needed not to be kept any longer than was 
convenient. If either of the new Imperial col- 
leagues found a good opportunity of overthrow- 
ing his Imperial brother, of taking his domin- 
ions to himself or bestowing them on some col- 
league whom he liked better, that opportunity 
was seldom lost. The thing had happened 
over and over again. The lives of Carausius, 
of Maximus, of the great Constantine himself, 
supply many instructive examples. 

Constantine then, master of Roman Gaul 
and Spain, still felt that there was something 
wanting to his position, and he hastened to 
make it good. Called to the throne by an 
army which had shown itself able to maintain 
him there, he still felt himself the Upstart, the 
Usurper, the Tyrant, and owned the higher 
position of the Emperor who had come to the 



diadem by a line of those adoptions and associ'^ 
ations of sons and colleagues which passed for 
lawful succession. The Tyrant therefore sought 
for the acknowledgement of his claims by the 
lawful prince ; he sought for his admission as 
a third Augustus to the Imperial fellowship of 
Honorius and his young nephew in the East. 
He sent an embassy, an embassy of eunuchs — 
the soldier from Britain had conformed to the 
depraved fashion of the time — to the court of 
Ravenna, asking the Emperor's forgiveness for 
his taking on himself the Imperial rank. It 
was not — his commissioners were bidden to 
say — his own act ; the presumptuous step had 
been forced upon him by his soldiers. It is 
implied, though it is not said in so many words, 
that Constantine demanded the confirmation 
of their choice and his own recognition as an 
Imperial colleague. Honorius was in no posi- 
tion to resist or to refuse ; with Alaric and hit 
Goths at no great distance, it was not for him 
to plunge into another war which might end 
as the enterprise of Sarus had ended. A do- 
mestic reason also moved him — in this matter 
Honorius himself may have exercised some 
measure of personal will. His kinsfolk were 
in the hands of Constantine — Theodosius had 
brought that news with him ; neither he nor 
Honorius knew that they had been actually put 
to death before the embassy had been sent, 
and Honorius deemed that a favorable answer 
to the demands of their gaoler might be to 
their advantage. He therefore acknowledged 
the claims of Constantine ; he sent him a robe 
of Imperial purple. The Roman world, so 
much of it as was still ruled from Ravenna, 
Constantinople, and Aries, had again three 
masters. 

It would seem that some formality was lack- 
ing in this transaction. Or it may be simply 
that Honorius was stirred to some sign of en- 
mity when the news of the death of Didymus 
and Verenianus reached him, when he thus 
saw how he had been in some sort cajoled into 
an acknowledgement of the Tyrant of Gaul. 
It is certain that later in the year 409 Constan- 
tine sent another message to Ravenna, a mes- 
sage carried this time by a more honorable 
messenger. Its bearer was Jovius, who is dc* 
scribed as a man of high culture and of other 
merits, but whom we have no means to identi- 
fy with, or to distinguish from, other bearers 
of his own and like names. He came to Hon- 
orius when that prince was not in a position to 
refuse anything; Alaric was on the point of 
laying siege to Rome. For the slaughter of 
the Spanish captives the new envoy made 
much the same excuse as the earlier messen- 
gers had made for Constantine's assumption of 
the diadem ; it had not been done by any or- 
ders of Constantine himself. This statement 
we may venture to set down as a baie-faced 
falsehood ; even the meekness of Honorius 
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Was stirred by it, and the words of our account 
seem to imply that the person of Jovius was in 
some danger. But the Emperor was partly at 
least won over by the arguments of the envoy. 
With Italy in the state in which it was, it would 
be wise for him to yield ; and if he, Jovius. 
was allowed to go back in safety to his master, 
Coastaniincr would presently come lo the relief 
of Rome at the head of the forces of Gaul, 
Spain and Britain, wherever these last were to 
be found. 

This promise — whatever was the real pur- 
pose of Constantine in making it — leads us for 
a moment into the midst of the affairs of Italy. 
We are, as we have seen, in the memorable 
year of Alaric's second siege of Rome ; at that 
stage of it when the successive ministers or 
masters of Honorius are stepping into one an- 
other's places with amazing speed. The eu- 
nuch. Eusebius has become the Emperor's chief 
chamberlain, and Allobich, a barbarian, per- 
haps a Frank, has been placed in command of 
the Roman cavalry. The chief authority at 
Ravenna is naturally in the hands of the eu- 
nuch ; but the brute force of the master of the 
horse prevails over the subtler influence of the 
chamberlain; when the colleagues no longer 
agree, Eusebius is publicly beaten to death 
with rods under the eyes of Honorius. At this 
moment Constantine steps in ; we read in two 
independent narratives that he entered Italy 
with an army; but we get exactly opposite 
Statements as to the motive which took them 
thither, in one version he is marching to Ra- 
venna, to confirm or to carry out his engage- 
ments with Honorius — that is, doubtless to 
give help to his Italian colleague against the 
Goth. In the other version, the master of 
Gaul and Spain sets out to add Italy to his do- 
minions. We may therefore assume with safe- 
ty that the one version represents the purpose 
that was openly avowed, and the other the pur- 
pose which was commonly suspected. There 
is no reason to suppose any open breach with 
]EIonorius so soon after the second embassy ; 
Constantine appears to have assumed the con- 
sulship in partnership with Honorius. And on 
the whole it is most likely that it was now, 
when he was at the height of his power, that 
he raised his son Constans — who might pass 
for the conqueror of Spain — from the rank 
of Caesar to that of Augustus. There would 
thus be four acknowledged Imperial colleagues, 
Honorius, I'heodosius, Constantine, and Con- 
stans ; the making of Emperors was still for a 
Inoment in Roman hands ; it was very soon to 
pass to the Goth. 

Thus, in all outward seeming, help was com- 
ing from Aries to Ravenna. But it was deemed 
at the court of Ravenna that such help was 
likely to be dangerous ; it was believed that 
there were high officials about the Italian Au- 
gustus who were ready to displace him in 



favor of his Gaulish brother. Allobich, slayer 
of Eusebius, had won power, but not confidence ; 
he was suspected of being in league with Con- 
stantine to transfer to him the whole dominion 
of the West. It would seem that Honorius — 
as princes sometimes do— conspired against 
his minister, and found instruments ready to 
rid him of the suspected traitor. An opportl^ 
niiy was found as Allobich was riding, according 
to custom, in a solemn procession before his 
sovereign. Allobich was cut down by the loyal 
assassins, and the Emperor, springing down 
from his horse, gave God thanks in the hearing 
of all men for having preserved him from a 
manifest traitor. So sultan-like had the domin- 
ion of Rome become that murder was the only 
way to forestall or to avenge murder. The 
truth of the suspicion against Allobich seems 
to be confirmed by the fact that Constantine, 
when he heard of his death on his march, turned 
back, as if his schemes had become altogether 
hopeless now that his confederate was gone. 
He had crossed the Cottian Alps and had kept 
on the left side of the Po till he reached Verona, 
He was making ready to turn southward, and 
cross the river on his way to Ravenna, when 
the news of Allobich's death met him. He 
then went back by the way by which he had 
come, to find troubles enough in the lands of 
which he was supposed to be the ruler without 
adding the defence of Italy against Alaric to 
his other difficulties. 

His troubles had indeed begun before he 
started for Ravenna. Spain had quietly sub- 
mitted to the change of rulers in the first 
instance, and the land, it would seem, might 
have quietly settled down again after the move- 
ment of the kinsmen of Honorius, if Constan- 
tine had not wounded local feeling in a very 
tender point. Spain, as we have seen, had 
been used to be defended by the arms of her 
own children. The legions that served in 
Spain had been Spanish legions, and the keep- 
ing of the Pyrenaean passes had been entrusted 
to what we may fairly call a national militia. 
Spain, marching on no land but Gaul, had no 
frontiers of the Empire exposed to barbarian 
attack ; she was not therefore, like Italy and 
the East, accustomed to sec her borders guarded 
by one body of barbarians hired to keep out 
another body of their fellows. But Constan- 
tine and Constans were guilty of the fatal, but 
not unnatural, mistake of removing the local 
force, and entrusting the mountain passes to 
the keeping of their own barbarian allies the 
Honorians. These troops were further in- 
dulged by their commandersi by Gerontius, ii 
would seem, in excessive licence in the way of 
plunder ; they were above all, allowed to harry 
the district of Palentia, which, doubtless as 
having supported the cause of Didymus and 
Verenianus, was dealt with as an enemy's coun- 
try. The demand of the Spanish legions that 
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^tfle barbarians might be withdrawn, and the old 
state of things restored' was refused, and great 
•discontent arose. To quiet or to suppress that 
discontent, the new Augustus Constans was 
Sent from Gaul. 

We have again to put together our story from 
accounts which are largely fragmentary, and 
which pay little regard to chronological order. 
£ut, as far as we can see, Constans went about 
the time of his father's Italian expedition. It 
IS plain that the new Spanish troubles were 
laid to the charge of the officers whom Con- 
stans, on his former visit to the peninsula, had 
left to represent his father, to the charge of 
Gerontius as the chief of them. He now 
took with him a general named Justus, destined, 
it would seem, to supplant Gerontius, while 
ApoUinaris lost his office of Praefect, which 
was bestowed on a certain Decimus Rusticus, 
who had hitherto been Master of the Offices. 
The wrath of Gerontius was naturally kindled ; 
a.nd he took the only means of keeping his 
position which in those days was open to him. 
There was no safety for him under the rule of 
Constantine ; the proclamation of a rival Em- 
peror was almost a matter of course. 

But we aie so seldom taken behind the 
scenes, so seldom allowed to study the motives 
of the actors in this most confused story, that 
we can merely guess why Gerontius, instead of 
laying claim to the Imperial dignity in his own 
person, set up a certain Maximus as Emperor 
or Tyrant. Why did lie not place the diadem 
on his own brow ? We see easily why at this 
▼ery moment Alaric was setting up a puppet 
Emperor in Italy for his own ends, and why 
later in the century Ricimer set up and put 
down Emperors at pleasure. For the days had 
not yet come for an avowed barbarian to mount 
the throne of the Caesars in his own person. Stil- 
icho charged with plotting the elevation of his 
son Eucherius is a nearer case to this of Geron- 
tius. But Srilicho was said to come of the 
stock of the Vandals. The lapse of another 
generation, the connexion by marriage between 
this house and that of the Emperors, may have 
caused the son to be looked on as more Roman 
than the father. But Gerontius would seem to 
have been a provincial of the province of Brit- 
ain, as good a Roman then, by the edict of 
Antoninus, as any man in Spam, Gaul, or Italy. 
It is therefore by no means easy to see why 
when he risked himself and all that belonged 
to him in a struggle for power, in a struggle 
against Honorius and Constantine at once, he 
did not at least run the risk on his own behalf 
and in his own name. Whatever were his mo- 
tives, the fact is clear. It was not himself but 
Maximus whom Gerontius chose for the dan- 
gerous honor. 

But who was Maximus ? That one among our 
authorities who is on the whole the most trust- 
worthy, — but whose evidence has come down 



to us in the most fragmentary state— seems to 
call him the son of Gerontius, in which case we 
should have the closest parallel of all to the al- 
leged designs of Stilicho. He was, it is said, 
serving among the domestics, the household 
troops, doubtless of Constantine and Constans. 
Other writers speak more vaguely of Maximus 
as a friend or dependent of Gerontius. In any 
case, just as with Constantine himself, the 
name of the renowned British Tyrant of the 
last century may have gone some way towards 
securing his elevation, though we are also told 
that Gerontius deemed him a man personally 
fit for the post. Maximus therefore assumed 
the purple and held his court at Tarragona. 

But it was only a small corner of the penin* 
sula that was ruled by Maximus or by Geron- 
tius in his name. And to maintain himself 
in that corner, he was driven, as far as we can 
make out from most unsatisfactory records of 
most important events, to enter on a scheme 
of treason of the wildest kind, which in its re- 
sults changed the whole history of Western 
Europe. He leagued himself with the barbar- 
ians, the Vandals, Alans, and Suevians, who 
had been laying waste the greater part of Gaul 
for the last two years. He had proclaimed 
Maximus Emperor ; in order to obtain support 
of some kind for so doubtful a throne, he did 
not scruple to invite the ravagers of Gaul to 
cross into Spain, He bound himself to them 
by some kind of formal treaty. Whether it 
amounted to a regular partition of the penin- 
sula it is impossible to say ; but the practical 
result was to bring about much the same state 
of things in Spain which there had been for 
two years in Gaul. The barbarians marched 
through the greater part of the land and harried 
at their pleasure, while a corner of the penin* 
sula, in this case the northeastern corner, the 
land of Tarragona, remained to the Roman 
dominion. Within that limit the Roman do- 
minion was now de facto represented by Maxi- 
mus, as at Aries and in all southeastern Gaul 
it was both tie facto and in some sort Je Jurt 
represented by Constantine and Constans. 

The effects of the passage of the allied bar- 
barians from Gaul into Spain are of the very 
highest moment ; but for the present we have 
to look at them only as their presence affected 
the succession of the contending princes in 
Gaul and Spain. We cannot have a better 
illustration of the way in which these tyrants 
rose and fell than the whole story of Geron- 
tius, — a story full indeed of striking adventures. 
As Constantine had done by Honorius, so 
Maximus, or Gerontius in his name, does by 
Constantine. He reigns at Tarragona, over 
the fragment of Spain that the barbarians left 
to him, but without any such formal acknowl- 
edgement of his position as Constantine had 
won from the unwilling Honorius. His imme* 
diate enemy was Constantine, whose power in 
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Spain he had overthrown ; more immediately 
still it was Constantine's son Constans, by 
whom his father had been represented in Spain. 
Constans, though the greater part of his father's 
forces were'under his command, could not stand 
against the movement which had raised Maxi- 
mus to power. He and his praefect Decimius 
Rusticus, who seems to have been specially un- 
popular, fled into Gaul to Constaniine. Maxi- 
nus himself did not stir, any more than Hon- 
orius ; but Gerontius, in league with the bar- 
barians who had passed into Spain, and 
bringmg with him no doubt not a few of them 
as his allies and soldiers, set off to follow Con- 
stans, and doubtless to win the dominions of 
Constantine for the prince whom he had him- 
self set up. Constantine made preparations to 
defend the cities of his obedience and to gain 
barbarian allies. On this latter errand the 
Frank Edobich was sent beyond the Rhine to 
collect a force both of his own countrymen and 
of the Alemans. 

Constantine himself, like his rivals, did his 
main work by deputy. He seems to have shut 
himself up at Aries, and to have entrusted 
the active defence of his territories to his son, 
whose head-quarters were at Vienne. A point 
so far from the southern frontier — so far north 
even from Aries — seems strangely chosen when 
An invading host was on the march from Spain. 
It has indeed been suggested that the mention 
Df Vienne must be simply a mistake, and that 
the quarters of Constans were really at Nar- 
bonne. Truly, Narbo Martius is geographi- 
cally far better suited than Vienna Allobrogum 
to be the head-quarters of a ruler of Gaul who 
is looking for an invasion from Spain. But it 
is dangerous to reconstruct history in the shape 
in which, according to our ideas of geographical 
5T military probability, things ought to have 
happened. Though the tale is told with some 
} geographical confusion, yet Vienne is the only 
y)lace named where any place is named at all, 
.4nd I cannot venture to substitute Narbonne. 
And after all something may be said for the 
presence of the younger Augustus at Vienne 
at such a moment. While Constantine kept 
guard at Aries against the partisans of Maxi- 
mus, his more enterprising son may well have 
fixed himself in a city well fitted either as a 
bulwark against hostile barbarians from central 
Gaul or as a trysling-place for friendly bar- 
barians from beyond the Rhine. The city of 
the Allobroges was a strong and a noble one. 
Seated, like her fellows by the broad Rhone, 
not girded by the waters, like the Arelate of 
those ^JaviS, not perched on her steep like the 
Gaulish \Alentia, but nestling as it were in the 
arena of a i amphitheatre of hills, Vienne could 
then show, whole and perfect, those mighty 
masses of (>rick-work whose ruins it is not 
always easy fo distinguish from the face of the 
hills which they so boldly climbed. The lovely 



relic of pagan days, second only to its fellow 
temple at Nemausus, was then untouched bf 
age and havoc, perhaps already a house of 
worship of the new faith of Rome and Gaul. 
The obelisk beyond the walls, the shattered 
theatre within them, the amphitheatre whose 
site we now faintly trace, the whole range of 
buildings, rising tier on tier, colonnade on col- 
onnade, must have made Vienne a prouder 
city to meet the eyes of an advancing enemy 
than aught that he had hurried by on the 
Valentian hill, or even among the lagunes of 
imperial Arelate. It was indeed a prize for 
which kings might strive which Constans 
guarded for his father, which Gerontius at- 
tacked, it may be, for his son. But again not 
a word is vouchsafed to us to tell how Vienne 
fell into the hands of the patron of the new 
tyrant of Spain. We know not whether the 
city was stormed or whether it surrendered ; 
we know only that Constans came into the 
power of Gerontius and was put to death by his 
conqueror. 

From the city defended by the son Geron- 
tius marched to the city defended, or at least 
dwelled in, by the father. The Briton who 
had followed Constantine from his island now 
laid siege to his master of yesterday in the 
august home that he had helped to win for him. 
In reading this story, the story of the double 
siege of Aries, we must bear in mind the topo- 
graphy of the country as it stood at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. The inlets of the sea, 
which still form so marked a feature on the 
journey from Aries to the Prove n5al Aix, were 
then far more numerous and came much farther 
inland than they do now. The branches of 
the river too were then many more than the 
Great and the Little Rhone that now are left 
Arelate was, then as now, parted from the 
great suburb— far greater then as Colonia Julia 
Patema than it is now as the I'auxbourg de 
Trinquetailhs — by the main stream of the river 
Rhone. That stream was yoked by its bridge, 
better represented in site by the bridge that 
now carries the railway than by the bridge that 
forms the ordinary communication between 
city and suburb. But waters that are now 
dried up gave both city and suburb a peninsu- 
lar shape which they keep no longer. The city 
itself was washed to the east by a deep inlet 
of the Mediterranean which formed thi Statio 
Navium of Arelate. The Elysian fields lay be- 
tween its banks and the city walls that rose 
above them. The plain which reaches almost 
to the foot of the Little Alps was then a sea ; 
the hills crowned by the holy place of Mont- 
majeur, by the giants* chamber on the height 
of Cordes', by the rock-hewn dwellings of Lei 
Baux, were then islands in the waters, a^ Ava- 
Ion and ks West-Saxon fellows were in the 
days of iElfred. Against the city thus fenced 
in by art and nature two armies marched at 
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tlic same moment, each hostile alike to each 
*^tHer and to its defenders. For while Geron- 
tixas was marching from Vienne by the high- 
"w^ay that, like the modern railway, skirts the 
lef t^ the eastern bank of the river, another 
army was on its march from Italy. The lord 
of Ravenna, however unable to save Rome, 
could — now that he who had threatened Rome, 
^e "who had sacked Rome, had passed away, now 
tha.t Ataulf ruled the Goths instead of Alaric — 
fiiici leisure and means to think again of the 
la-rids beyond the Alps. And he had those 
a.l>out him who could win back Aries to his 
obedience, who could rid him alike of the un- 
^welcome colleague by whom Aries was defend- 
ed and of the avowed rebel by whom it was 
l>e sieged. 

This last distinction — the fact that Constan- 
tine held the former place of a lawful Augustus, 
w^tiile Maximusdid not — must never be forgot- 
ten. Yet it is hardly wonderful if the distinc- 
tion between colleague and rebel are not ac- 
cviratcly drawn at the court of Ravenna. The 
acknowledgement of Constantine by Honorius 
as an Imperial colleague had hardly been an 
act of the free will either of Honorius himself 
or of those by whom he was guided. He no 
doubt personally felt some grudge against his 
fellow-Emperor on account of the slaughter of 
his kinsmen ; he felt it none the less perhaps 
because of the pretences by which that slaughter 
had been feebly excused. And the appearance 
of Constantine in Italy, an appearance which 
allowed of so many interpretations, might well 
be looked on as cancelling all claims on the 
part of the tyrant of Gaul to be looked on as 
any longer a fellow- Em per or with the son and 
g^randson of Theodosius. Constantine was now 
again looked on as an enemy ; the enterprise of 
Sarus was again undertaken with better luck ; 
a force was sent into Gaul to recover the Gaul- 
ish provinces, or those parts of them in which 
the Roman name still bare rule, from the obedi- 
ence of Constantine to the obedience of Hon- 
orius. 

A new actor in our story appears in command 
of the host that was sent on this errand. The 
likeness of his name to those of two actors 
whom we have seen already engaged makes a 
little more attention needful in following the 
story. Constantius — at a later time to be the 
third Emperor of that name — may be looked on 
as in some sort continuing that great line of 
Illyrian princes which had given the Roman 
power a renewed life. Born at Naissus, bear* 
ing one of the great names of the Flavian 
house, if he did not actually share the blood of 
the elder Constantii and Constantines, he must 
at least have inherited their traditions. Schooled 
in the wars of Theodosius, he was the best 
captain that Rome had left, and he had some 
merits beyond those of the mere man of war. 
We see in him traces of the generosity and 



greatness of soul of an earlier day, and there 
is something which calls for sympathy in his 
abiding love for the august lady — Roman prin* 
cess and Gothic queen — whose marriage in th# 
end raised him to the throne. He is first 
brought into our story as the future husband 
of Placidia, the future father of the last Valen- 
tinian ; but he may fairly claim a place on his 
own account as at any rate one of the least 
evil in a bad time. We are told in a marked 
way that Constantius at this stage was a man 
of many virtues, and specially open of hand, 
while after his imperial marriage he was fallen 
into covetousness and greediness he loved 
withal. It was looked on as a deed of justice 
rather than of cruelty when, at some stage of 
his career, he caused Olympius, the slanderer 
of Stilicho, to lose his ears and to be beaten 
to death with clubs. We have his persona) 
picture, a picture perhaps not altogether at- 
tractive. We can see Constantius with his wide 
head, his long neck, his large eyes, looking sad 
and stern as he went forth in warlike array, 
leaning forward on the neck of his horse, and 
turning his eyes hither and thither. Men who 
saw him in such guise said that he bore on him 
the stamp of one who should one day be a 
Tyrant, a danger which was escaped by his 
peaceful admission among the ranks of lawful 
princes. But those who saw him in his lighter 
hours thought otherwise. At the table and at 
the banquet of wine he was ever cheerful, and 
bore himself as the equal of his companions.. 
He would even rise and take his part in merry 
strife with the jesters who were brought in for 
the common amusement. Such he was in the 
hours of peace at Ravenna ; at Aries he showed 
himself in his sterner aspect. He set forth on 
his errand, taking with him as his second in 
command a valiant Goth who bore the re- 
nowned name of Ulfilas, a name whose chief 
renown has been won in other fields than thos* 
of warfare. 

Constantius and Ulfilas were sent against 
Constantine ; it is not clear whether they ex» 
pected to meet with any other enemy. At 
what point they first drew'near to Aries would 
depend on the road by which they left Italy. 
They might take either side of the Little Alps 
and the Durance ; they might or might not pass 
by Glanum with its plain among the hills, with 
its arch and its still abiding monument. But we 
may best conceive them skirting the roots of 
the Mount of Victory of Gaius Marius, ai pass- 
ing through the city of Sextius with its health- 
giving waters, as passing on by the Stony Plain, 
thick with the artillery which Zeus himself hurl* 
ed down to the help of his valiant son, and which 
the traveller who threads the streets of Aries 
might wish that he was not so often called on 
to trample underfoot. In either case the last 
stage of their journey would be the same ; they 
would draw near the city from the northeast ;. 
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their approach would immediately threaten the 
Gaulish Gate wiih the palace of the Constan- 
tines rising to their right, while the huge mass 
of the amphitheatre, taken within the city and 
taught, like the lesser amphitheatre of Rome, 
to form part of its defences, rose in its vast 
bulk yet more proudly to their left. We would 
iain know whether it came on them as a sur- 
prise to find that they had to deal with two 
enemies, wiihin and without the city. 

It was a strange errand on which the army 
of Constantius had come. Their march had 
led them to a besieged town, but they did not 
come to relieve it ; their object was not to de- 
liver but to capture ; only they were for a mo- 
ment hindered from capturing because yet 
another power had stepped in before them to 
besiege. As the troops of Gerontius had come 
from the direct north, their last stage must have 
been the same as the last stage of the march 
of Constantius. The army of Italy must have 
found the army of Spain actually encamped be- 
fore the very gate by which either of the roads, 
one of which they must have taken, would lead 
chem to the walls. Here there was an enemy 
to be dislodged before they could throw up a 
bank or shoot an arrow against the city itself. 
Those who attacked and those who defended 
Aries were alike traitors to the lawful Emperor 
whom Constantius served. Constantine the 
Tyrant was within ; Gerontius the general of 
Maximus the Tyrant was without. If the 
soldiers of Italy would discharge the errand on 
which they had been sent, themselves to be- 
siege Aries and to arrest its Emperor, they had 
first to deal with those who had come out of 
Spain on the like errand. The work was not a 
hard one. It may be that the soldiers of Geron- 
tius were in some way moved by the thought that 
the army of Constantius was the army of a 
lawful and undisputed Emperor. It is certain 
that Gerontius had by the sternness of his 
discipline kindled disaffection in his own ranks. 
The greater part of his forces forsook him and 
followed the banners of Constantius. He 
himself with a small party escaped into Spain. 
We must presently follow him thither to listen 
to the thrilling tale of his last hours ; for the 
present there is more serious work amongst 
the streams and the lagunes of Aries. 

By the flight of Gerontius and his few com- 
panions the army of Italy, the army of Con- 
stantius, had taken the place of the army of 
Spain as the host to whose lot it fell to besiege 
Constantine in Aries. Though the defection 
of so great a part of the soldiers of Gerontius, 
the two besieging armies must have been large- 
ly made up of the same men. Meanwhile it 
will be remembered that the Prankish Edobich, 
now at all events the best officer in the service 
of Constantine, had gone beyond the Rhine to 
^eek for allies for his master among Franks 
«nd Alemans. His mission was not in vain. 



Aries did not yield in a moment. Warfare 
beneath its walls lasted longer than it had last- 
ed beneath the walls of Valence or seeinin^lj 
beneath those of Vienne. The siege vras al- 
ready in its fourth month when the news came 
that fklobich was drawing near with a vast and 
motley host of barbarians to the relief of Con- 
stantine. 

Constantius and Ulfilas were troubled at the 
tidings ; for a moment they even, like Sams, 
made up their minds to leave Gaul and await 
the enemy in Italy. But the march of Edobich 
was too speedy to allow this timid scheme to 
be carried out. The besiegers of Aries were 
on the left, the eastern, side of the Rhone ; 
Edobich seems to have been marching south- 
ward along the western bank. When the news 
came that he was actually encamped in tbeir 
near neighborhood, on the peninsula that is 
covered by the Julian colony, the furthest point 
to the noriheast of the dreary region of the 
Camargue, all thought of retreat was cast aside 
by the generals of Honorius. They deter- 
mined to face the enemy boldly. They cross- 
ed the river to give battle to the new-comers. 
Both this fact and the scheme of action that 
was planned between the Roman and the 
Gothic commander, a scheme which showed 
no lack either of skill or of daring, seem to 
show that the host of Edobich could hardly 
have reached- even the wall of the colony, and 
that the battle must have been fought at some 
little distance from Aries itself. For the fol- 
lowers of Edobich, unlike the followers of 
Gerontius, did meet the army of Constantius 
in open fight. According to the plan arranged 
between him and Ulfilas, Constantius, at the 
head of the infantry, awaited the attack of the 
enemy. Ulfilas, with the horse, seemingly a 
small body, lurked in ambush at no great dis- 
tance. The host of Edobich, eager for battle, 
marched by the hidden foes without suspecting 
their presence, and met the troops of Con- 
stantius face to face. At a given signal Ulfilas 
and his horsemen dashed out of their lurking- 
place, and charged straight on the rear of tl^ 
enemy. The battle was at once decided ; the 
barbarian host was broken ; some fied, some 
were slain ; the more part threw down their 
arms, craved for mercy and received it. Ed- 
obich fled : he had, in old Teut;onic guise — like 
Englishmen ages after — waged the actual battle 
on foot ; the horse was but a means to take the 
warrior to and from the field. When the day 
was lost, like the traitors at Maldon or the 
vanquished remnant on Senlac, he mounted 
his horse and rode for his life. 

Not far from the place of battle was the 
country-house of one Ecdicius, a man whon 
Edobich deemed a friend, one to whom he had 
in former days done many good offices. With 
him he sought shelter. But in the mind of 
Ecdicius there was no place for the thought 
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eitlft^r of hospitalit}' or of thankfulness. He 

smote off the head of the benefactor who craved 

bis help, and carried it to the camp of Con- 

sta.ntius in hope of a reward. The general 

ivho could strike for mastery with professional 

buffoons was ready with a grim joke, though a 

)oke >Krhose point is a little dark. Constantius 

took the head of Edobich, and said that for 

the deed of Uifilas the republic owed its 

thsuiks to Ecdicius. But when the murderer 

sho^wred signs of wishing to stay in his company, 

Constantius bade him begone ; the presence 

of one who had so evil entreated his guest was 

not good for him or for his army. And so the 

man who slew his friend in the day of danger 

was sent away empty by the man who refused 

to reward crime even when he gained by it. 

The overthrow and death of Edobich sealed 

the fate of Constantine. Seeing no longer any 

hope of empire, nor indeed of life if he still 

laid claim to empire, he laid aside his diadem 

and purple ; he betook himself to a church — 

already perhaps a church of Saint Trophimus — 

for sanctuary. He there found a bishop who 

perhaps deemed that in such a case he might 

dispense with the precept to lay hands suddenly 

on DO man. Constans, son of Constantine, 

had of a monk become Caesar; Constantine 

himself was now of an Augustus to become a 

Christian presbyter. In that character he 

deemed that his life at least would be safe. 

But no great hardness was to be feared from 

Constantius. The defenders of the city, on 

receiving the general's oath for their safety 

and for that of their fallen prince, threw open 

their gates, and the people at Aries at least 

had no need to complain of any breach of faith 

an the part of the conqueror. No blood was 

shed by Constantius. But Constantine and 

his younger son Julian the Nobilissimus were 

•ent to Ravenna to abide the judgment of 

Honorius. The Emperor remembered the 

slaughter of his kinsmen, and he did not hold 

himself bound by the oath of his general. 

Messengers of death were sent to meet the 

prisoners, and the priest Constantine and his 

son were beheaded at some point of their 

journey either on the Mincio, or at some point 

nearer to Ravenna. 

Just at this stage of our story we cannot 
complain of any lack of personal incident. We 
part for a moment from the meagre entries of 
annalists and from fragments pieced together 
from this source and that, to listen to such a 
9Cory as the fate of Edobich and its punishment. 
But the story of the fate of Edobich, stirring 
as it is, is tame compared with the thrilling 
tale of the fate of Gerontius. Fleeing, as we 
have seen, from Aries, he betook himself to 
Spain, deeming that there at least he might 
reign in the name of the Tyrant of his own 
aaking. But hia bold on the Spanish province 



was gone. The troops that had been left io 
Spain scorned the commander who had fled. 
They plotted his death, and besieged him ia 
his own house. He had with him his wife. 
Nounechia, a few slaves, and a faithful Alan. 
In one version he too is a slave ; in a more 
likely shape of the story he is an honorable 
companion in warfare. The most detailed 
account of the death of Gerontius comes from 
an ecclesiastical historian who seems suddenly 
to take up a character oddly mingled between 
a pagan philosopher and a writer of romance. 
Gerontius and his few comrades, attacked by 
night, defend themselves from the upper stage 
of the house, which we must conceive as a strong 
tower capable of offering some effective resist- 
ance. Not a few such miniature fortresses in 
Ireland and in the border shires of England will 
enable us to call up the scene. Through the 
embrasures of the battlements of his pele-tower, 
sheltered no doubt by the wooden roof coming 
down on the battlements, Gerontius, his Alan 
friend, and seemingly the slaves also, did no 
small execution among the assailants. Them- 
selves almost beyond the reach of missiles, they 
shot at the besiegers till three hundred of them 
were slain, when their stock of arrows failed 
them. 

What follows we should hardly believe if it 
came from any lighter source than an ecclesi- 
astical histor)'. It was night, and for a while 
attacks of the besiegers, seem to have ceased. 
The slaves escaped from the house ; Gerontius^ 
and therefore, we may suppose, his wife and 
his faithful comrade, might have done the 
same. But Gerontius, restored to his wife, 
like Odysseus, after absence in the wars, could 
not bring himself, even when the lives of both 
were at stake, to leave even a besieged tower 
that sheltered her. His Alan thegn, his 
true Sepairuiiv — we are hardly wrong if we use 
either the Teutonic word or its Greek equiva- 
lent — tarried with his lord and friend, a doomed 
groomsman at the renewed wedding. The dajr 
dawned, but it brought with it to Nounechia 
only a morning-gift of death. With the light 
the besiegers were again active. Their weapons 
had failed ; they now brought fire to the attack, 
and the three felt that there was no longer hope* 
But they would not fall alive into the hands of 
their enemies. First of all, Gerontius smote 
off the head of the faithful Alan, who offered 
himself to the stroke, a gcsidh who would nojt 
outlive his elder. Then the weeping Nounechia 
craved a last gift of the husband who was so 
strangely to die for love of her ; let her be slaio 
by his hand rather than pass into the power of 
others. She thrust herself eagerly against the 
weapon ; Gerontius yielded to her prayer, and 
the faithful wife died by a stroke of the same 
sword wielded by the same hand which had 
ended the days of the Alan. Gerontius now 
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Stood alone beside the dead ; the stroke of the 
sword failed him ; he then grasped the trusty 
dagger that hung by his high, and drove it 
into his heart. 

It might seem that all these details of deeds of 
which no witness was left could hardly have been 
inferred even from a more careful examination 
of the dead bodies than was likely to be made 
when wrathful enemies at last made their way 
into a house which was perhaps already burn- 
ing. But we must tell the tale as we find it ; 
and specially we must not leave ouf the com- 
ment. Nounechia — so our ecclesiastical guide 
tells us — a Christian woman, died with a cour- 
age worthy of her faith, and left a memory 
which ought never to be forgotten. It is for 
some moral ducior dubitantium to rule whether 
we have here truly a case of " homicide by 
necessity." The ordinary historian may keep 
himself to the humbler work of wondering at 
the minute knowledge of the guide whom he 
has to follow. 

So, we are to believe, died Gerontius, the 
Briton who had helped to set up one Tyrant 
in Gaul, and who had set up another in Spain 
of his own hand. His former master (^onstan- 
tine and his master's son had fallen with more 
outward show of civil justice, and their corpses 
were in the power of the prince in whose in- 
terest they were overthrown. According to 
one strange statement, the heads of Constan- 
tine and Julian, as well as the heads of other 
Tyrants earlier and later, were sent from Italy 
to be set up to the public gaze at Carthage. It 
is just possible that such a step may have 
been taken to remind the furthest parts of the 
dominions of Honorius of the power and the 
•tern justice of their master. If so, the lesson 
was in vain. Africa, amongst the other dan- 
gerous growths of its soil, could send forth a 
Tyrant as well as Britain and Spain. But for 
the moment the whole West, so, far as it was 
not actually in barbarian hands, again obeyed 
the son of Theodosius. Honorius was undis- 
puted Emperor ; it was by his praefects and offi- 
cers that the provinces were ruled. Gaul was 
at rest ; the corner of Spain which still clave 
to Roman rule in some shape submitted to its 
lawful wielder. Whether the presence of Con- 
stantius or of any armed force was needed we 
are not directly told ; but one or two things 
look like acts of Constantius. Maximus ceas- 
ed to reign. He was forsaken by the soldiers 
whom Gerontius had brought from Gaul. By 
some authority — and whose could it have been 
save that of the victory of Aries ? — those troops 
were moved, first into Africa and then into Italy. 
They were most likely on too good terms with 
the barbarians of Spain, barbarians who were 
in formal alliance with the deposed tyrant, to 
be allowed to stay in the peninsula. As for 
Maximus himself, his personal character and 
conduct had been so little blameworthy that 



he was allowed to live. If Constantius had 
any hand in the matter, he had most likely 
learned that it was better not to trust Honorius 
with those whose lives he wished to save. But 
either Maximus still had fears, or he could x\ok 
bear to live as a subject where he had reigned 
even in name, or it may be that absence from 
his former dominions was made the condition 
on which his life was spared. In any case he 
fled to his barbarian friends ; he was li«»^ing 
amongst them when Orosius wrote the last 
pages of his great homily, and there seenn? no 
reason to accept the statement of a much later 
writer that, eleven years after the fall of Geron- 
tius and Constantine, Maximus was sacrificed 
at Rome to celebrate the sixth lustrum of the 
reign of Honorius. 

Honorius then, four years after the revolt of 
Constantine, is again for a moment free from 
Roman rivals. Barbarians may lay waste the 
lands of the Empire, but no tyrant lays claim 
to its diadem. This state .of things was indeed 
hardly to last to a full twelvemonth ; the years 
after the fall of Constantine at Aries saw the 
assumption of the purple by Jovinus. But the 
fall of Constantine makes a natural break in 
the story. Thus far, in Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
the tale of the invasion of the barbarians and 
that of the succession of the Tyrants, though 
tales which are closely connected, are still two 
distinct tales. Constantine and Maximus clearly 
leagued themselves with the barbarians; but 
they were not mere puppets of the barbarians ; 
they were not even set up by barbarian help. 
Each was set up by a movement in an army which 
passed for Roman. But the Tyrants who appear 
in Gaul in the following years, Jovinus, Sebas- 
tian, and Attains — Attalus, already known in 
Italy is fresh in Gaul — are far more closely con- 
nected with the invaders of the provinces. Atta- 
lus was a mere puppet of the Goths, set up and 
put down at pleasure ; his story is merely a part 
of the marches of Ataulf in Gaul and Spain. 
Jovinus was set up by Burgundian and Alan 
help ; his elevation to the Empire and the ear- 
liest Burgundian settlement in Gaul are simply 
two sides of one event. Even Maximus was 
not in this way the mere creature of the invaders 
of Spain, though he found it convenient at 
least to connive at their invasion. 

With the fall of Constantine, then, one chapter 
of the story ends ; and I have therefore chosen 
this point, the end of the history of five remark- 
able years, for the end of this monograph. The 
events of those years have an influence which 
can hardly be exaggerated. In Britain we 
may fairly say that the Roman power practi- 
cally ends ; the ground is made ready for Teu- 
tonic settlement. In Gaul, by another process 
the ground is made ready for Teutonic settlfr 
ment of another kind. In Spain Teutonic 
settlement actually begins. It is hardly too 
much to say that' in the Western lands of 
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Kuropethe foundations of the modern world 
^^ere laid in these years. It was at least the 
events of those years which ruled that Gaul and 
Hrita.in should be what Gaul and Britain have 
been in later ages. Edward A. Freeman in 
tile English Historical Review, 



IMPRESSIONS OF A MODERN 
ARCADIAN. 

Ix is perhaps a somewhat rash act to commit 
to paper anything calculated to differ from 
opinions already formed, even although the 
former has been learnt on the spot and the 
latter shaped at a distance. It is only fair to 
remark that the following observations do not 
claim to be opinions, but are nothing more than 
the merest impressions, received almost uncon- 
sciously in the common course of daily life 
during a prolonged sojourn in Virginia a few 
years ago. 

The moment the southern-bound train has 
carried the traveller across the Potomac, he 
begins to experience a sensation as of a retro- 
grade movement in the flight of time. His 
surroundings, tangible and intangible, speak of 
life as it might have been fifty odd years ago ; 
the mental horizon perceptibly narrows ; all 
Ae inevitable consequences of much inter- 
course with the outside world seem to be left 
behind— seem, I say advisedly, for we are but 
dealing with impressions. The era of progress 
has come here, of course, as elsewhere, but the 
atmosphere is still heavily weighted with the 
burden of antique prejudices and superstitions, 
and ihe settler in Virginia often pines for a 
breath of the brisk northern air. The enthu- 
siastic Englishman, who lately wrote that there 
is hardly a railway guard in the States who is 
not familiar with Mr. Matthew Arnold's poems, 
is one type, and not an unpleasant one, of our 
•ountrymen. The American listens to this 
announcement with as much astonishment, 
no doubt, as gratification. But setting aside 
certain uncolored descriptions of rural life 
even in the more favc red North, and concen- 
trating the attention on Virginia, the idea of 
Mr. Arnold in connection with any but the rare 
and lettered few can only provoke a smile. 
One swallow does not make a summer, nor a 
stray guard here or there a nation. 

I am living now close to a country town 
which is itself not far removed from one of the 
most thriving of Virginian cities. Some six- 
teen or seventeen years have elapsed since the 
close of the war, yet the standard of education 
in that city appears to be pitiably low as com- 
pared with cities of the like size elsewhere. It 
does, indeed, boast a literary society, but judg- 



ing by the published reports of its proceedings 
it wastes its time in frivolous readings and un- 
profitable discussions. This city is said to be 
growing in wealth with every year ; it is ex- 
tolled to the skies by Southern organs ; and 
yet, in spite of all its declared advantages, it 
still continues strangely behindhand so far as 
any sort of mental culture is concerned. 
Schools there are, of course, and good enough 
no doubt up to a certain point, but that point 
appears to be attained with only too great 
facility, and beyond it there is nothing. If, as 
is usually conceded, one speaks of a city's de- 
sire for educational advance in proportion to 
the solid proofs it gives of the same, one would 
be inclined to say that nothing short of the 
trump of an archangel could arouse this city 
from its self-flattering ease. However, in these 
days one beholds far more wonderful changes, 
and without any such remarkable intervention. 
At present a very little suffices to give Miss A. 
the privilege of being styled " talented and ac- 
complished " in the city and local papers, or 
to make it possible to inform Miss B., through 
the same medium, that " her singular mental 
capacities make it not only a pleasure but a 
real intellectual treat to meet her ; " and that 
**when she left the city on the noon-train 
Tuesday she carried with her the hearts of all 
the beaux who had ventured within the radius 
of her attractions,'* &c., &c. 

Speaking broadly, and speaking only for that 
section of Virginia with which I am acquainted, 
there is in all classes, with a few noteworthy 
exceptions, a conspicuous lack of that intellec- 
tual vitality which more or less animates com- 
munities elsewhere. Here one may go from 
house to house and rarely see a book, except, 
maybe, a stray " dime '* novel, or in some old 
family mansion the remains of what may once 
have been a fine library imported from England 
a century ago. There is more deadness on the 
point of self-cultivation than it is easy to im- 
agine. The boys and girls leave school, and 
the knowledge supposed to be acquired there 
seems to drop from them like a useless cloak. 
As for the boys — well, if the young Englishman 
may be justly accused of wasting too much 
time in sport and athletic exercise, his Vir- 
ginian contemporary may with equal justice be 
accused of wasting fully as much time in rid- 
ing from one neighbor to another, gossiping, 
tea-drinking (except that his beverage is more 
probably coffee), and gallanting young ladies. 
As for the girls, the aim of their lives appears 
to be to have a good time ; when they fail in 
accomplishing their object they languish, and 
consider themselves fairly entitled to the com- 
passion they receive. Every rule has its ex- 
ception, but in this case the exception occurs 
all too seldom. Notwithstanding the poverty 
which reigns in most Virginian households, 
it is rare indeed when the daughters 
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of the house are expected to take any part 
in the domestic toils. Their duties are 
deemed all fulfilled by sitting in tiie parlor, 
attired too often in a manner altogether out of 
proportion to the family means and the ex- 
ceeding simplicity of their surroundings, and 
chattering to their beaux. Into the sanctity 
of this parlor no married or elderly woman 
dares to penetrate. As much care is taken to 
isolate the young people as we in England take 
to provide them with chaperones. Southerners 
see nothing funny in these barefaced prepara- 
tions for flirtations, and the fa.shion of deter- 
mined isolation prevails even in the cities. It 
was only the other day that a Philadelphia 
girl, while talking with enthusiasm of a pleasant 
visit she had lately paid to Baltimore, alluded 
to her amused embarrassment when called upon 
to submit herself to this peculiar custom. She 
entirely failed to see why no one should enter 
the parlor, in which she was entertaining her 
young men callers, without offering her an 
apology. 

The Virginian girl's " escort " to church, to 
balls, for buggy and horseback riding, is all 
part of the same elaborate plan for uninter- 
rupted tiie-d'teUs, Other people's convenience, 
the fate of the nation itself, count as nothing 
where the amusement of the young people is 
concerned. The advantages of such free in- 
tercourse between girls and young men might 
be great on both sides, and even as it is it 
serves to make the boy polite and well man- 
nered very early in the hobbledehoy stage. The 
objections to it are that it is just too elaborate 
— too carefully planned — that it is the conse- 
quence, on the girl's side at least, of a life so 
empty and unoccupied that it requires to be filled 
with amusement, like that of a little child, by the 
care of parents and elders — that it tends to an 
amount of self-consciousness and vanity hardly 
desirable, and on both sides to selfishness. A 
training in self-indulgence is not a wise intro- 
duction to the arduous duties of a Virginian 
wife and mother, as that wife and mother often 
discovers when her play-time is over. The 
excuse given by parents for this " spoiling " of 
daughters is invariably the same — short-sighted 
and imprudent in its superabundant kindness 
— " Let her have plenty of frolics while she is 
young — she will have hard enough times after- 
wards.*' Felix Holt would have dubbed the 
ordinary Virginian girl (or ** young lady " as 
she still prefers to be called) a ** squirrel-headed 
thing " ; and, indeed, making allowance for the 
usual exceptions, he would not have been so 
far wide of the mark. Her capacity for idle- 
ness is unlimited ; in nine cases out of ten her 
life seems to be altogether purposeless, except 
in so far as matrimony is concerned. Second 
and third-rate novels are her literature — dress, 
beaux, and " getting married" the subjects 
of her never-flagging talk. It is irell to know, 



however, that this " squirrel*headed " oondition 
is the work of circumstances rather than of 
nature, which more often than not has endowed 
her with her full share of brains. With so 
little encouragement from their elders — whea 
they are in the habit of seeing money cheer- 
fully spent on dress the tenth part of which 
would be grudged for books or any other edu- 
cational purposes — who could say that these 
girls are incapable of further developmenc ? 
That they are not incapable is amply proved 
every day ; that there are some who strive, 
however tamely, to make of their lives some^ 
thing more than mere existence, who remem- 
ber that time lost is gone beyond recall, who 
endeavor to cultivate the mind — I might al- 
most say the souls — that have been given them^ 
none can deny. But their environment is dis- 
couraging, their standard, low as that stand- 
ard must almost inevitably be which is not 
elevated by the force of example. 

To those born and bred beyond the South- 
ern boundary-line it is sometimes not a little 
difficult to feel any sympathy with the narrow 
prejudices which so often affect educational 
progress in Virginia. Indeed, were I to retail 
instances of such prejudices I should probably 
be accused of gross exaggeration. Yet the most 
superficial acquaintance with the condition of 
the South, before and since the war, furnishes 
ample reason for their existence ; and also for 
the foreboding that, though die they will in the 
course of nature, they will nevertheless die 
hard. Little feathers show which way the wind 
blows, and if a few of my personal experiences 
with regard to the above prejudices could find 
a place in this paper, and could be made to 
appear the plain, unvarnished truth ihey are, 
my prognostications might be understood and 
forgiven. The modicum of cultivated people is 
lost in the mass, and the casual visitor rarely 
has leisure to reflect that the prejudices which 
annoy him, and which seem so uncalled for in 
a region where books, schools, and railways are 
long-established facts, are in reality to be ac- 
counted for and will disappear altogether is 
time. Greater wealth in the cities and a ne« 
generation springing up to enjoy it will natu* 
rally create a desire for a freer communication 
with the outside world, and friendly personal 
relations with the North will anhihilate that in- 
tensely prejudiced feeling which still reign* 
supreme in too many Virginian bosoms. Tim# 
alone, it may be supposed, can annihilate the 
bigotry, the intolerance, the violent prejudiced, 
which permeate all classes, more or less, and 
which can never altogether cease to surprise 
one who is not Virginian born, even allhougb 
he may learn to comprehend to a certain extent 
the complication of circumstances which occa- 
sioned, and still fosters, such feelings. For 
generations " be/o^ the wah " the travelling 
Southerner held himself proudly aloof froa 
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outside acquaintances and influences, and even. 
when journeying at the North carried his little 
court with him. The war lent definite, if but 
temporary, strength and substance to this 
vague tendency to isolation, and added rancor 
and bitterness to it as well. Ought we, then, 
o€ all people in the world, to give up without 
an effort the attempt to sympathize with obsti- 
nate prejudices ? Our own ** dogged insu- 
larity " is not so much a thing of the past as we 
would like to think that it is. A few weeks' 
trip in the Northern States, among our wander- 
ing compatriots, forms an excellent oppor- 
tunity for seeing ourselves as others see us. 
The Englishman in America, with his gruin- 
bies and his growls, his love of uncourtous 
and odious comparisons, his ignorance of the 
country rather gloried in than concealed, is 
still no rare specimen. He is also unfortu- 
nately too often a member of the " cultured 
classes," and cannot be apologized for as can 
some of the disagreeable American products 
on the European Continent, who are in many 
cases raw Westerners or nouveaux riches. 
Wherever the Englishman goes he delights in 
making himself conspicuous; and on steam- 
boats and railroad-cars, at least, he does not 
always show to advantage beside the more 
contented and adaptable Yankee. He has ap- 
parently yet to realize that his modes of speech 
and national peculiarities generally are to the 
full as amusing to his Transatlantic cousins as 
those of the latter are. to himself. The first 
visit home, after an absence which has been 
long enough to invest things once familiar 
with a slight air of novelty, is a somewhat 
startling revelation to those who had felt in- 
jured at the discovery that ** English affecta- 
tions " were as much a subject for jest on the 
one side of the water as " Yankee twang " 
on the other. Let us, then, not be too hard 
on our Virginian neighbors. 

In order to realize how sorely we stand in 
need of higher education, it is necessary to 
gain some comprehension, however imperfect, 
of our social conditions. With us there are 
three or four classes, not emphasized as they 
are in England, but each nevertheless possess- 
ing its own characteristics, and each taking a 
definite rank. That person must be blind and 
deaf indeed who can sojourn long in any of 
the older sections of the States, and fail to 
rank a new acquaintance at once by the air 
with which he wears his clothes, be they good or 
bad, by his manner, by his voice, by his accent 
— his very speech bewrayeth him ! Believers 
in the axiom that " breed always tells " would 
not find their faith weakened by what they 
might observe, in our country districts at least. 
Grit, pluck, and a capacity for work, are pre- 
eminently to be found among the *' old aris- 
tocracy," who for generations past have lived 
in ease and idleness ; they are game to the 



backbone. To speak of an " aristocracy " in 
the States may sound absurd to those whose 
acquaintance with the Republic is a matter of 
weeks rather than years, or even of hearsay 
alone. The rapid summer trip gives no in- 
sight into the real life of the country, or any 
but a superficial knowledge of the ramifications 
of its society, and opinions formed at the end 
of one year's residence will probably have 
grown out of all recognition at the end of three. 
Perhaps in the younger communities of the 
West the much-talked-of " equality *' may have 
a more solid existence, but here at least it sel- 
dom obtrudes itself, and is as seldom claimed, 
except in print or by orators ** on the stump." 
In Virginia a careful consideration of that sub- 
ject of " equality " is likely to result rather in 
astonishment at its absence than in observa- 
tions on its obtrusiveness. Personal experi- 
ence leads us to the conclusion that travel 
where we will, North or South, there do social 
distinctions exist ; and common sense assures 
us that so long ^s human nature continues as 
it is, so long will these distinctions endure. 
No amount of stump-oratory, not the highest 
flights of the newspaper correspondent, can 
level those barriers which refined society raises 
for itself. In the presence of strangers these 
barriers may for the sake of consistency be 
ignored, but their existence is soon discovered. 
Not only the daily life of the citizens of the 
Republic, but even their literature, seems to 
contradict the rhetorical statement that all men 
are on a social level in the States. 

In this particular section of Virginia — the 
hill-country as it is rightly called — there is un- 
fortunately little really good society. This is 
not in any way owing to the fact that money 
is so scarce here (as some citizens would fain 
have us believe), but because there are so few 
good old families. There is, however, plenty 
of sociability of a kind. Society, so-called, is 
split into two divisions, which may be classified 
as the old and the new. The *' plain man " 
and the ** mean white " can hardly be con- 
sidered as being within the social pale at all. 
The "best people," who comprise the first 
division above alluded to, hailed for the most 
part from Eastern Virginia, and it is wonderful 
how easy it is to single out these " best people " 
from the midst of our mixed society. Genera- 
tions of refinement, and social traditions 
superior to those of the people about them, 
have made them what they are ; and now that 
they no longer possess means sufficient to 
travel around and visit in a "more congenial 
sphere, or to entertain their own type of friends 
as lavishly as of old, existence must present a 
sadly changed aspect to them. But with ad- 
mirable cheerfulness and patience they have 
settled themselves down to make the best dt 
society as they now find it, and if they some- 
times feel anxious that their children should 
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not be restricted to such a narrow social round, 
who can wonder ? P ar be it from me to assume 
that a new society cannot be so good as or 
better than an old one, but before it can be 
come so the standard of education must be 
higher and the desire for self-improvement 
more widely diffused. 

At present the most honest attempt at social 
amalgamation can hardly be called a thorough 
success, and neither would one wish it to be so 
if such an amalgamation were to imply the 
descent of the upper society instead of the 
ascent of the lower. When the former change 
has taken place the result has been the reverse 
of edifying. In old days the ** best people " 
held their own not merely by the accident of 
birth, but by their superiority in more im- 
portant respects. So far as it went it was an 
ideal upper class. Thanks to their social 
gifts, and to that love of hospitality inherent 
in Virginians, the relations between the two 
societies are to outward seeming fair and 
smooth enough, although the lack of good 
breeding characteristic of the newer one does 
sometimes come to the surface in a disagreea- 
bly accentuated form — in the curious little jeal- 
ousies, the absurd suspicions and misunder- 
standings peculiar to all uneasy aspirants. The 
self-respecting calm of an established position 
is, one may suppose, what is needed here. It 
is not the fault of the old society that it oannot 
Jis yet find much that is attractive in the new. 
The fact of having nothing in common with 
surroundings is something which is incapable 
of analysis or argument ; it can only be keenly 
felt, and as keenly regretted. The tradition's 
of the two societies are wholly different; their 
views, aims, and ambitions cannot well be 
understood the one by the other. Time alone, 
and the great changes it will bring with it, can 
alter this. Society, both old and new, receives 
the stranger with American warmth and kindli- 
ness. But for the same reasons as those given 
above — the absence of subjects in common, and 
of that sympathy which leaves no room for the 
dread of unwittingly giving offence — a protract- 
ed intercourse with the larger portion of society 
cannot afford much mutual pleasure. Above 
all, let no deluded person think that by 
coming to settle in Virginia he can free himself 
from the restraints of social etiquette. " No, 
it ain't a free country, nuther, not by a long 
shot.'' But if in some quarters social amenities 
are attended with drawbacks, these are largely 
atoned for elsewhere. To do justice to the 
attractiveness of the "old Virginia" house- 
holds, with a few of which it has been my fort- 
unate lot to be acquainted, would be indeed 
difficult. Here one truly meets with the grace 
of hospitality — not merely its wannth, which is 
to be found even in our colder native land, but 
that other more alluring quality which endues 
it with a fascination all its own. Here, too, is 



the charm of perfect breeding, perfect freedom 
and simplicity, the courtesy of one towards an- 
other, the tact which makes daily life run as if 
on oiled wheels. This atmosphere is untainted 
with suspicion, and, though even here there are 
burning questions which are belter avoided, 
every one is at liberty to say what he or she 
pleases. Gossip cannot exist, and scandal has 
no place in this kind of " good society." These 
may be old time manners, but they are fine 
enough for all occasions, and perhaps there are 
many "society people" at home who might 
copy them with advantage. 

As for the *' plain man," he no more ex- 
pects to be invited to join a social gathering at 
the house of one of the " best people " than the 
carpenter at home looks for an invitation to the 
house of one of the " gentry " Things may be 
called by various names, and yet may remain 
intrinsically the same. Although not in society 
proper, this versatile individual is a conspicu- 
ous, but by no means promising, feature in the 
State. He is farmer, builder, carpenter, &c., 
more often than not, a little of everything. The 
farms of the '* plain people " dot the countr)'- 
side, and on court-days they swarm into the 
country town, loafing on the side-walks, or dis- 
sipating their rare and precious cash on ** whisky 
straight " in the ever-recurring bar-rooms. 
Money in the pocket of the countryman is con- 
siderably more of an event in Virginia than in 
England, but it can scarcely be denied that it 
finds its way out in much the same way in the 
one country as in the other, and if drunkenness 
is less common with us I fear that the reason 
is not so far to seek as some would have us 
believe. 

A description of the " plain man " has al- 
ready been given to the world by a far abler 
pen than mine, but one very serious blunder 
was made. He was written of as if he were in 
truth what he likes to lay claim to being — a 
representative of ** one of the first families in 
Virginia." But the person who believes him 
must be credulous indeed. He says that 
" befo' the wah ' (as Mark Twain somewhere 
observes, everything in the South has happened 
"befo' the wah," or "du'in' the wah," or 
" since the wah " ) he was a man of high cul- 
ture and social distinction. It is strange in- 
deed that in eighteen or twenty odd years he 
should have forgotten all the habits which go 
to create the gentleman, should have well-nigh 
forgotten how to write, and certainly how to 
spell. The lank, sallow, lantern-jawed in- 
dividual, grimly staring as he lounges at street- 
comers, or guides his pacing steed along the 
rugged country roads ; the pale and washed- 
out female, who glares with equal stolidity from 
the recesses of her telescopic sun-bonnet, or 
who meets the settler's humblest advances with 
a mixed inquisitiveness and self-assertion which 
are but poor equivalents for true independence 
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mnd self-respect — nothing can make us believe 
that these people are not as they have been 
since time began. Even were it possible to 
credit their stories, there are plenty of their 
fellow-countrymen ready to bear witness that 
many of them are in a better position to-day — 
that is, better off as to worldly goods — than 
they were " befo' the wah." Apart from every- 
thing else, their dialect alone is enough to 
prove that they never could have mixed on 
terms of social equality with the first families 
of Virginia. The plain man has undoubtedly 
many virtues, but he has also shortcomings as 
a neighbor. His capacity for blarney is un- 
limited, and under cover of soft speeches he 
smites and spares not. We learn at length to 
grow wary, and to avoid unnecessary dealings 
with him. If our obsequious friend, the plain 
man, can by chance be induced to own to his 
various peccadilloes, he simply replies that his 
conduct is perfectly justifiable.^ Trifling depre- 
dations, endeavors to entice away his neigh- 
bor's servants (in which attempts, fortunately, 
he is rarely successful) — these little trifles and 
others of the same nature may not be lawful, 
but they are expedient ; and we would bear 
them all cheerfully if the accompanying blarney 
were spared us. The plain man further adds 
that he is poor — the Englishman is mighty rich 
— what need to say more ? Every Englishman 
by-t he-bye, who settles in Virginia for the pur- 
pose of eking out a scanty income is, in native 
parlance, " mighty rich." 

An anecdote thoroughly characteristic of the 
plain man, and one of several for which I 
could personally vouch, may not be out of place 
here. An Englishman who on first settling in 
this neighborhood had to make some consider- 
able outlay on his plantation was deemed by 
the country folk even wealthier than the 
generality of his compatriots. The most ridic- 
ulous and delightful rumors went about con- 
cerning him, furnishing boundless amusement 
to himself and his friends, Virginian and 
.English alike. I have only space to relate one 
pf the consequences of these rumors. A 
plain man, becoming much wrought up on the 
subject of the ** new Englishman," went to con- 
sult the latter's lawyer in town. He began 
by saying that he " kinder reckoned that Mr. 
F\ was kin to the Prince of Wales," and that 
he received an annual pension often thousand 
dollars from the Royal Family. He, the plain 
man, went on to say that he belonged to folk 
who used to own property in Wales, and he'd 
mighty like to hear something of it. Didn't 
the lawyer reckon that Mr. F. would write to 
the Prince of Wales and ask him about it ? I 
fear that our rustic friend retired from this in- 
terview not much enlightened. The temptation 
was great. The legal adviser, though a Vir- 
ginian and a fellow-countryman, succumbed. 

But woe to the luckless wight who is forced 



to have any building or carpentering work done 
on his place, for then verily is he at the mercy 
of the plain man. Now — when there is speci- 
fied work to be done — does the much-vaunted 
climate display its shortcomings for the benefit 
of the native. It is too cold to work, but it is 
not too cold to sit on a fence chewing, with a 
" tickler'* of whisky handy. It is too wet to 
walk half a mile to finish an indoor job, but 
it is not loo wet to walk six times the distance to 
a ** buryin'," or a *• weddin'," or to lounge 
about the streets of the neighboring town. 
Or we are having " a right warm spell," and 
our friend " has done got sick." When, after 
repeatedly broken appointments, the builder 
or carpenter actually arrives, his employer 
may learn that he is expected to provide all 
the materials, and perhaps the tools also. 
However, this last is an extreme case. Finally, 
the builder may ** tar down '* a chimney, leav- 
ing a vast gap in the wall of the house, and 
with the first cold spell retire, merely remark- 
ing by way of eivcouragement that he will " sot 
it up right away " when the spring comes round 
again. The sense of the ludicrous dies in the 
presence of such domestic calamities. As for 
their own houses, farm-buildings, fences, &:c., 
our country nt'ighbors allow them literally to 
tumble to pieces for want of a little timely 
repair. The few nails which were required to 
avert the catastrophe they were too *' slack " 
to put in. Now the hour has come for stand- 
ing languidly amidst the ruins, with long and 
melancholy faces, chewing ceaselessly and 
lamenting the unlucky fate which does not 
allow them means sufficient to set ever\-thing to 
rights once more. They are great at lamenta- 
tion , but it rarely seems to occur to any of 
them, in their several occupations, that it is 
possible to prevent poverty from assuming such 
overwhelming proportions. Work they do, it 
is true, but in a fitful, unmethodical manner. 
It must be palpable to the most casual observer 
that these men are not likely to contribute 
much towards the building up of the State, 
Even those who believe most firmly in a pros- 
perous future for Virginia are compelled to 
admit that this thriftless class must give place 
to one of another description before the hoped 
for prosperity can become fact — in agricultural 
districts at all events. There are many, how- 
ever, who hold the opinion that Virginia's future 
will owe little or nothing to her agriculture, 
but all, or nearly all, to the development of her 
mines and manufactures. 

The hopeful prospect for the inhabitants of 
the cities has been already acknowledged ; the 
question follows, What is the future for the 
masses in the. country and the small country 
towns ? Cities, which attract capital, are 
transformed with comparative ease. But 
Southern cities of any size or importance are 
separated by tracts of land which seem simply 
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enormous to English ideas. The want of thrift, 
the careless ways, the slovenly appearance of 
the surroundings, the prevailing ** slackness " 
— all, alas ! only too frequent in Virginia — 
impress the newly-arrived Englishman or 
smart Yankee in much the same manner. Both 
are alike strangers, the latter hardly less than 
the former ; lo both almost equally everything 
is novel. The negro, the weather, and lack of 
means are the three unfailing scapegoats here, 
and very useful they prove as such. 

Ignorance of the outside world is, as I have 
elsewhere hinted, not confined to the ** plain 
man " alone. Questions which are exceedingly 
difficult to answer, owing to the interrogator's 
total want of acquaintance with any but his 
own immediate surroundings, are put to one by 
people who, if not of the highest social stand- 
ing, are at least intelligent and well-dressed. I 
think I have already said enough to show that 
the representatives of the .old race of " high- 
class Virginians'' are now too much of a 
minority to be fairly considered typical, and 
that their place is rapidly being filled by men 
of another stamp altogether — men who, if with 
a brighter future before them, are still unac- 
countably slow-footed in the march of progress. 
To not a few of them in this section the chief- 
est intellectual diversion appears to be an 
eternal round of " pow-wowing" — lounging in 
one another's offices and stores, and flocking 
to watch the arrival and departure of the mail- 
trains, remaining on the depot-platform to 
sit on tilted chairs, and gossip and talk politics. 
But little that is suggestive or interesting can be 
said on the latter topic by those who rarely 
read anything except their own narrow views ex- 
pressed in their own local papers — papers which 
are usually reeking with violent partisan feel- 
ing, too often finding vent in terms of violent 
personal abuse. The prejudices of the average 
Virginian — and it must not be forgotten that I 
am writing of him only as he impresses one 
cf another nation — will not permit him to read 
any but Southern journals, and those of a 
pronounced type. For other forms of litera- 
ture the ordinary Virginian's gregarious habits 
and love of social converse disincline him. At 
home or abroad, at watering-places and 
springs, the tide of talk flows ceaselessly on 
without appearing to require any of that 
mental support which the world of letters can 
supply. 

There is one feature which may be said to be 
especially characteristic of most American fam- 
ilies of all classes, North as well as South, and 
which cannot fail to make an impression on the 
new-comer, and this is the strength of the family 
ties. We English, who as a nation pride our- 
selves on our " homes," are often forced to ac- 
knowledge that our Transatlantic neighbors — 
whose actual home not seldom consists of a 
few rooms in a boarding-house — have retained 



the original beautiful idea of family life moie 
perfectly than >ye have. Obstacles, distance^ 
divided interests — all these seem to count 
as nothing. Ultra-fashionable circles are of 
course pretty much the same all the world over, 
and can nowhere be accepted as examples of 
national domestic life ; but it is not with the 
New York crime de la creme that we have to do, 
with their manners and customs imported with 
their Paris robes, English drags and dog-carts 
and liveried grooms. In the ordinary, unar- 
tificial American society, be it rich or poor, 
the family bond holds a very high place. And 
in speaking of domestic life it is impossible to 
deny that the element of conjugal courtesy 
commonly to be witnessed therein is unspeaka- 
bly valuable. For the American, and particu- 
larly the Northerner, piques himself on his po- 
liteness and gallantry towards the " softer sex,*' 
and many are the unfavorable comments made 
by the latter on the "snubby" discourteous 
husband (generally elderly, let it be said) not 
unfrequently to be met with in English society. 
As for his children, even the busiest of fathers 
finds time to give to them, however young they 
may be; and Mr. Howell's young American 
parent, proudly wheeling his infant through 
the Boston streets, is a true if, to some, an 
amusing picture of the parental responsibility 
which can descend to such details. If, in his 
exceeding interest in his offspring, the father 
errs on the side of over-indulgence, he at least 
succeeds in making the mutual relationship a 
peculiarly attractive one, even to the severest of 
critics. 

One more word for the Virginians. I have 
spoken of their warm-heartedness and hospi- 
tality ; but there is yet another virtue in which 
they shine pre-eminent, and that is their kind- 
ness in cases of sorrow or sickness. There is 
hardly anything they will not do for any one 
under such circumstances, and the first rumor 
of trouble brings aid from the most unexpected 
quarters. Whether the love of a little excite- 
ment breaking in on their uneventful lives — 
whether the pleasure of congregating in a sick- ' 
room in a bustle of importance — may influence 
one class of these volunteer-nurses, matters 
not. Their services, their strength, their lime 
are freely proffered. If we, accustomed to 
quieter nurses and more secluded sick-rooms, 
turn from their attentions, the fault is not with 
them ; if we have haunting memories of more 
than one departing soul hurried prematurely 
into eternity by buggy-loads of loving neigh- 
bors of a certain class, anxious to ** tell him 
howdy " for the last time, we can keep these 
memories to ourselves. Out of the numerous 
offers to help of various sorts that pour in 
when there is illness in the house there are 
always some forms of it which can be accepted 
with' the gratitude they merit. Be it remera. 
bered, also, that these kind folk of all classesi 
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"who flock to lend their aid in one way or another, 
have no governesses or responsible nurses to 
whom they are able to hand over their children 
and household ; they bring their anxieties with 
them, although they leave the objects of them 
behind. And if the merest acquaintances are 
thus ready with their assistance, how is it pos- 
sible to do justice in words to the self-sacri- 
ficing care and attention of friends to one 
another in seasons of mental or physical dis- 
tress ? No pen could describe that rare and 
exquisite delicacy which confers benefits with 
a touch so light and a wish to spare pain so 
evident that not even the most sensitive of 
mortals could shrink from help or counsel 
•endered in such a manner. 

Arcadia is ahead of us in some respects yet, 
and were it not that the like characteristics are 
to be found at the North in a modified degree, 
one might be inclined to say that the extremes 
•of culture and education are not favorable to 
the growth of simple virtues. But North as 
well as South one meets with much of the 
.same unselfish kindness, much of the same 
generous hospitality — real and true, and no 
mere form of speech — and in anything like re- 
fined society bestowed with a tact and thought- 
fulness the absence of which too often mars 
the most benevolent actions of ourselves and 
our compatriots. 

But to return to more public questions. The 
typical Southerner has more than once been 
accused of " an optimism which often prevents 
the attainment of any real knowledge of exist- 
ing conditions and needs ; " yet it can hardly 
be imagined that Virginians, at any rate, could 
be said to cherish an excess of careless hope- 
fulness with regard to their political condition ; 
for this would be wide indeed of the truth. 
Although pride in the Republic is not absent, 
there exists side by side with this a certain dis- 
content with the form and administration of 
the Government ; and in the late troublous 
•days I have even heard men go so far as to 
.say that George Washington was not altogether 
a benefactor; that in fact a constitutional 
monarchy would better have suited the temper 
of the (Virginian) times ! But from far beyond 
the Southern boundary line come, now and 
again, echoes of a dissatisfaction equally great. 
"We have a nominal Republic," says an Illi- 
nois Republican, in a letter to a prominent 
London paper, " but a real monarchy, in which 
the 'will of the people ' is merely a rhetorical 
embellishment." That the swarm of ignorant 
voters cast loose upon the country, not only 
from Southern plantations, but from every 
♦quarter of the globe, is becoming a serious em- 
barrnssment in American politics, cannot be 
•denied ; and in the North the struggle to se- 
cure the Irish as in the South the Negro vote 
is attended with corruption and evil unspeaka- 
Jble. It is no wonder if in these debasing con- 



tests the real ** will of ,the people " is often 
lost ; or that the groans of the Yankee under 
the " Irish infliction " resound through the 
land. It is not at all unusual to read in the 
best of American papers expressions of polite 
amusement that the English should still con- 
tinue to be taken in by what is often " simple 
bunkum " on the part of '* tail-twisting " Irish- 
American politicians, and does not in any sense 
represent the views of the real *' American 
people." The truth is that in England it is 
either not generally known, or else overlooked, 
that many of the so-called American papers 
are conducted by Irishmen, or are perhaps 
strongly influenced by politicians casting about 
for the Irish vote. Men of high aims, be they 
electors or nominees, find that the straightfor- 
ward course is beset with briars; and this 
great country, whose progress in all senses of 
the word is a matter of world-wide importance, 
and must be watched with corresponding in- 
terest, has many a knotty problem yet to solve. 
We in Virginia cannot feel that the *' Southern 
question " is settled entirely to the satisfaction 
of all parties, and whether or no there is any 
substance in the threats of ** armed resistance," 
should political machinations give the Negro 
too much influence in the State, the fact that 
such threats can be made shows that there are 
still dangerous currents beneath the surface. 
I am conscious that I am now approaching a 
ticklish subject and one most difficult to write 
about— rparticularly for one who on settling in 
the South had no pre-conceived ideas to build 
upon, theories to prove, projected articles to 
compose, but simply received impressions, all 
of which were novel and became yearly more 
interesting. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
amount of private wrong and public embarrass- 
ment brought on the Southern people by the 
war ; and however strong our devotion to the 
Northern cause, it only needs to hear both sides 
of the question to awaken our full sympathy 
with the weaker. We listen to the Southerner's 
tragic tale of his sufferings, we are witnesses 
of the courage, and still more of the reasonable- 
ness, with which they have been borne ; we 
take into consideration his time-honored preju- 
dices, his ancient faith, and without any sub- 
stantial change of principle or opinion, we can 
yet deeply feel for and with him. To suppose 
that resentment and bitterness have been alto- 
gether eradicated by the proverbial generation 
or two is to suppose an absurdity. I wish with 
all my heart that I could join my humble voice 
to those of enthusiastic reporters and such-like 
who declare that the " separative feeling " in 
the South is wholly extinct ; but neither from 
the Virginian papers, nor from the cuttings out 
of the Southern papers, nor from the every-day 
talk of the people around, could I conscien- 
tiously state that I had received any such en- 
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couraging impression. There is a good time 
coming, no doubt, btit as yet it is only on its 
way. The mutual differences of temperament 
existing between Northerner and Southerner, 
the ignorance one of another, the diversities of 
needs and desires — no one can better realize 
these than the occasional V'ankee settler in the 
South, or, more exactly, in Virginia. Even we, 
with our Northern friends and periodicals and 
newspapers, and our visits North, are enabled 
10 obtain some faint idea of their reality. It 
seems as if the Yankee no more comprehends 
the various motives which impelled the South- 
erner to resistance, than the latter allows that 
the former was urged on by nobler incentives 
than those of mere greed and ambition ; and 
as for the Virginian of my experience, he alto- 
gether declines to believe in the sublime en- 
thusiasm which, in the early stages of the war 
at least, enrolled the North's best and bravest 
in the ranks of her volunteers. Taken all in 
all, the gist of what I have heard since I have 
been in Virginia could be summed up in the 
words of the little boy in Sunday-school, who, 
when asked to name his ghostly enemy, promptly 
replied, " The Yankee, ma'am ! " 

In conclusion, let it never be forgotten that 
the whole South, and Virginia, perhaps, in 
particular, is only now slowly recovering from 
the effects of a terrible crisis, and that if others 
hardly understand her, neither does she yet 
fully understand herself in her new and un- 
wonted garb. The gall of bitterness, the sense 
of much injustice, mingled with the dregs of 
old-time beliefs, still poison the sweet springs 
of existence. But in the sunshine of that which 
we trust, in spite of many obstacles, will be an 
ever-growing prosperity, who can say what 
wider views, what greater toleration, what more 
decided longings after self-culture — encouraged 
by the traditions of their " best people '* — may 
not be called into being, and bring forth 
glorious blossoms of their own ? — Mrs. E. M. 
NiCHOLL,in The Fortnightly Review. 



MYTHS AND MYTHOLOGISTS. 

During the last three years Professor Max 
Miiller has published a series, or rather a set, 
of articles dealing, more or less, with the be- 
ginnings of Myth and of Religion.* I say a 
'* set " rather than a ** series," because the 
Articles were written on various occasions, and 
have therefore little formal connection, or 
necessary logical sequence. The word ** occa- 
sion " was used, by the old Scotch writer on 
fencing, Sir William Hope, as synonymous with 

• Nineteenth Century^ January 1882, January 1885, 
October 1885, I^cccmber 1885. 



a chance hostile encounter. Such an *' occa- 
sion " I venture to find in Professor Max 
Mttller's mythological articles. 

To keep up the metaphor, as it is usual for 
fencers to salute before they engage, I would 
take the opportunity of saying that not a word 
of what follows impugns the scholarship and 
learning which in Mr. Max Muller are as ad- 
mirable as his pellucid and persuasive style. 
His philological conclusions, as far as they are 
philological, are sacred from an unlearned p)en. 
Scholars may, and do, discuss and dispute 
them ; here we are only concerned to show 
that differences do prevail, and that, even if 
the philological arguments were universally 
accepted, they could not support the burden of 
theory that is raised on them as a foundation. 
The opposed system, a system unknown or 
ignored in Germany, though it attracts notice 
in France, must suffer from the advocacy of a 
*' mere belletristic trifier " like myself, but if 
no one else will speak up for anthropological 
mythology, I must even, like the Men of the 
Mearse, in the Scotch proverb, do the best I 
can. 

The "general reader," casting his eye over 
these pleasing essays, might suppose that the 
chief disputes of mythologists are actually 
settled: settled in Mr. Max Mtlller's sense, 
and in favor of what is called the '* solar hypo- 
thesis."* The author assures us, and with 
perfect truth, that much solar mythology is 
found among Hottentots, Red Indians, and 
Samoyedes; that Mr. Le Page Renouf be- 
lieves"'* almost every atom " of Egyptian myth 
to be solar (he may settle that with M. Mas- 
pero) ; that Dr. Brinton holds the chief hero of 
the Algonkin Red Men to be a hero of the 
Dawn ; that M. Renville finds the Sun every- 
where in Mexico ; that Mr. Tylor recognizes 
in Maui, the Maori hero, a solar hero, and we 
all know that a working majority of myths are 
solar according to Mr. Max Mtlller himself. 

Very well, here seems to be a consensus of 
opinion, and the reader, perhaps with a sigh, 
decides that he must henceforth regard the 
solar cause as triumphant, and recognizes in 
the Greek Daphne and Athene, and Achilles, 
as in the Maori Maui, and the Algonkin Mani- 
bozho, the old familiar figure of the sun, or the 
dawn. 

• Mr. Max Muller has, himself, •* never attempted 
more than to prove that certain portions of ancient my- 
thology have a directly solar origin.** I give a list oC 
some of the mythical characters connected by Mr. Max 
Muller with the Sun or Dawn ; in some cases (as Eos) 
the connection is obvious: Eos, Hersc, Endyraion 
(theory not alluded to in Roscher*s Lexikon)^ Tithonus, 
Cephalud, Prokris, Ilerakles, Deianeira, Daphne, Apollo 
Hermes, Athene, Eurydice (and, generally, all mythic 
ladies whose n.imes begin with Eury)^ Europa's Hull(?), 
Achilles, Meleager, Orpheus, Eros, The Graces or 
Charites, Erinys, Aphrodite (a Moon goddess and 
Semitia, according to Dr. Isaac Taylor), CEdipous, 
Perseus (apparently), Bellerophon, Helen of Troy. 
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I shall attempt ('as far as several long essays 
can be answered in one short article) to prove 
ilsat this acquiescence is premature; that the 
solar theory is scarcely, as Mr. Max Miiller 
declares, *' a generally recognized fact ; *' that 
even his old favorites, Athene, Daphne, 
Achilles, are not universally admitted to be the 
dawn or the sun ; that the savage heroes whom 
he mentions are not proved to be " solar " 
characters, and that the whole philological in- 
terpretation of myths is, at present, not much 
more than a series of contradictory etymologi- 
cal conjectures. 

First, then, let us examine the statement 
that " the solar theory is no longer a theory, 
but has now become a generally recognized 
fact." I do not understand, I confess, in what 
sense this bold statement can be made by any 
student of contemporary mythological re- 
searches. Let us take some concrete exam- 
ples. In his essays, '* The Lesson of Jupiter," 
and " Solar Myths," * Mr. Max Miiller names 
" Daphne=Ahan4" as "a safe equation." 
" Ahand," he repeats, t is a Sanskrit word for 
** Dawn ; " Ahana became Daphne in Greek, 
and Daphne, the girl changed into a laurel, is 
really and originally a dawn-maiden. Mr. 
» Max MUller has been telling us this for a quar- 
ter of a century, but do mythologists agree 
with him } Do Sanskrit scholars, as a rule, 
agree with him ? 

If the agreement were ** general," could M. 
Bergaigne possibly write as he does on the 
subject, in a spirit, I regret to say, of Parisian 
flippancy? In Paris, according to Voltaire, 
the very gamins 

Nasum rhinocerotis habent. 

This disdainful feature M. Bergaigne turns up 
at Ahana and Daphne. The word Ahanii, he 
declares (and Mr. Miiller agrees), is, a airaf 
dpnejfuvov — that is, occurs only once — and 
therefore its sense is hard lo determine. He 
translates it *' eternal," and <;ives four or five 
conjectural etymologies. *' Noie in passing," 
he says, " that this is the Ahana lo which Mr. 
Max Miiller added a //, to make it the equiva- 
lent, or nearly so, of Daphne, and to discover 
in the Greek nymph a sister of the Vedic Dawn. 
snows of yester-year — O neiges d'antan ! " 
Mr. Max Miiller complains of this flippancy. 
M. Bergaigne is a rebel, but would he dare to 
be so rebellious if " Ahana« Daphne " were a 
"safe" equation, a "generally recognized 
fact " ? But M. Bergaigne is not only a rebel, 
he is a French rebel. He has " always experi- 
enced somewhat rough treatment from German 
scholars," Mr. Max Miiller says, and perhaps 
it is only a little revenge for Alsace and Lor- 
fsiine he is taking on the Indo-Germanic dawn 

• Nineteenth Century ,, October and December 1885. 
t Compare Selected Essays ^ i. 397. 510. 607 ; ii, 237. 



maiden. But, it must be allowed, he ** has 
great allies," even among Americans, even 
among Teutons. A transatlantic critic, in rtie 
Nation (can this be Mr. Whitney, that Mephis- 
topheles who stets vemeintT), denies that Ahana 
meant the dawn, or could possibly become 
Dahana, and therefore Daphne. As the Greeks 
at no time spoke Sanskrit, I myself cannot see 
how they got hold of Dahana, a Sanskrit word, 
if ever it was a word at all. But some of the 
very Germans reject "Ahana«= Daphne." The 
learned Roscher with twenty named allies is 
publishing a huge and most complete Diciion- 
ary of Mythology.* In this thorough-going 
work, under the word Daphne, Mr. Max Mtil- 
ler*s theory does not even receive a passing 
allusion. Mannhardt t alludes to it only to 
say that it " absolutely lacks foundation in 
facts." 

Preller says nothing about the etymological 
analysis, though he does show that Apollo had 
two other loves with tree or flower names, 
Cypress and Hyacinth. On the whole, then, 
whether the ** solar theory " in this example 
be correct or not, can any mortal maintain 
that it is ** generally acknowledged " 1 

Let us take some other examples — they 
abound. Achilles, in Mr. Max MUller's opin- 
ion, is a*' solar hero," and, like other solar 
heroes (and Tommy Atkins), is " vulnerable." 
Is this generally acknowledged ? Far from it. 
Setting aside five ancient etymologies of 
Achilles, the modern philologists t (in Ro- 
scher's Lexikon) recognize Achilles as a hero (i) 
of light, (2) of rivers, (3) of dark, (4) of fire. 
His name, poor fellow, is tortured into support 
of each of these four opinions, while some 
witty authors judiciously "combine their in- 
formation," and make Achilles a stream and 
sun god. All these views are based on "ety- 
mological analysis." Any reader of Mr. Max 
Mttller would suppose that Achilles was uni- 
versally admitted (except by anthropologists 
perhaps) to be a sun hero. But the curious 
have really their choice between light, dark, 
water, and fire, and Fleischer pronounces for 
Water. § 

» Ausfiihrliches Lexikon (Teubner). 

t Antike Wald^und Feld^Cultur. 

X The sensible Curtius coniectures, also, that Achilles 
may mean " the stay of the host," or •* the stonc- 
wielder " — appropriate names for a warrior in days 
when warriors threw big stones. But it is pointed out that 
*• stone-wieldcr " would be a natural title of a river-god, 
as if rivers were the only beings that could wield stones! 
Do we need more examples of the vanity of etymologi- 
cal research (as a general rule) into the roots and 
meanings of proper names ? 

§ Ausfuhrliches Lexikon^ s.v. *' Achilleus." Another 
diverting example of philological unanimity is given in 
the case of Ares, the god of war. Preller makes him a 
blustering storm-god. Lauer thinks him a Nimtnels^ott. 
Schwenk is all for a god of light. Welcker believes him 
to be a sun god, while the learned Stott conceives that 
he is an earth god. And so forth. You take your 
choice between storm, sky, earth, san, or light. And 
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The exhibition of this kind of agreeable 
consistency of opinion is called by Dr. Isaac 
Taylor,* " placing the study of mythology on a 
firmer scientific basis." No doubt the exposure 
of such a medley of philological contradictions 
will, in the long run, be favorable to science, 
but the present state of the science cannot be 
called satisfactory. 

Let us choose another important example of 
want of general accord among mythologists. 
The goddess Athene occupies in Mr. Max 
Millie r's Lectures on the Science of Language an 
important niche as a " Dawn Maiden.*' t ** I 
believe," says the author, ** that the root Ah^ 
which yielded in Sanskrit Ahani, supplies like- 
wise the germ of Athene.' But on this point 
again Mr. Max MUller has not the unwavering 
support of his learned countrymen. Preller 
thinks the etymology of the name dubious. It 
is sometimes derived from the root «t«^ (whence 
tti^p, the clear height of air), and Preller 
himself regards Athene as originally a per- 
sonification of the wonderful beauty and bril- 
liance of the stainless sky in Hellas. Others 
are all for the root Qi>, whence ivi^of, a 
flower. Schwartz holds that Athene is the 
thunder-cloud and the lightning, which is not 
exactly the same thing as the dawn, nor 
even as the clear aether. Benfey, Lauer, and 
Schwartz have attempted to suggest that the 
vivid lightning-flash out of the dark storm-rack 
is the origin of Athene, regarded as Goddess 
of Wisdom and referring to the lightning-like 
rapidity of thought. Benfey flies to Zend for 
the origin of her name. To this view, that 
Athene is ** the brandisher of the lightning," 
Dr. Isaac Taylor does seriously incline, and 
writes, " The name Athene is referred to the 
root of Q^'ijp a spearhead." Here, then, we 
have no general acknowledgment that Athene 
is the dawn maiden, that Ahana= Athene ; very 
far from it indeed. Mr. Max Miiller's con- 
tention is, that * such names as Dyaus, Varuna, 
Ushas, Haritas,' and others, were in use before 
the "Aryan separation," and that " Ahana = 
Aa^v9' and 'At9i^v was one of those 
names, t How such words as Dyaus, Varuwa, 
Ushas — Sanskrit, if anything — could have 
been current " when Sanskrit was not yet 
Sanskrit," § is one of the puzzles of Mr. Max 
Mflller's " historical system of mythology." 
Perhaps by **such names as Varuna, Ushas," 
and the rest, he does not mean these names, 
but names that might become these when 
Sanskrit became Sanskrit. But whether he is 



this is Science — this is the general acknowledo^ement of 
the solar theory! Rightly may Sir George Cox say of 
Roscher's />jr/>t<>«, ** It would be well if the general 
9greement of mythologists had been brought out more 
dearly." 

• Aeademy^ August I J, 1885. • 

t Lectures 9n the Scteneeof Language^ ii. 549. 

1 Selected F.stayXy \. 492 

% Seieeted Essays, i. 315. 



right or wrong in his philological facts and 
inferences, he certainly has not succeeded in 
getting his *' solar theory " regarded as ** no 
longer a theory, but a generally acknowledged 
fact." I could fill a number of this Magazine 
with proofs of this ; a few will be found in a 
little work published some time ago. * It is 
almost a general law that where Mr. Max 
Mtiller sees a dawn and sun myth, another 
school will see a fire myth, a third school a 
storm myth, while sexual and earth and moon 
myths are also proposed, according to the 
taste and fancy of the philologist. 

Mr. Max MUller, as he has shown in hi^ 
article on "The Lesson of Jupiier,'* has antici- 
pated, and disapproves of these arguments. He 
states them in his own way. I have done no 
more than demonstrate that his solar theory is 
still a not universally accepted theory, not a 
"generally recognized fact," and that it is in 
conflict with four or five, sometimes with seven 
or eight, other learned hypotheses. My purpose 
in stating and proving this is to prevent the 
general reader from supposing that the cause 
has been heard by scholars, and decided in 
Mr. Max Miiller's sense. Far from that, many 
German and French scholars not only differ 
from Mr. Max Mtiller, but they differ as 
widely from each other. Hence we may con- 
clude that, even if etymological analysis of 
proper names be the true method of interpret- 
ing myths, that method has, so far, reached but 
few solid conclusions. 

But Mr. Max Mttller writes : " In order to 
find an excuse for not studying Sanskrit, and 
yet criticising the labors of comparative 
philologists, great stress has been laid on the 
fact that comparative philologists, even those 
who know Sanskrit, often differ from each 
other, and therefore that the study of Sanskrit 
is of little use." Now, far be it from me to call 
the study of Sanskrit " of little use." No study 
can be of greater use. But it does not follow 
that contradictory etymological conjectures 
( and I have proved that they are contradictor)- ) 
are a proper basis for any science. Mr. Max 
Miiller points out, in reply, that there are 
various interpretations of many Homeric texts, 
adverbs, and adjectives, and yet that no one, 
on that account, denounces the study of Greek. 
But no one is building a Science of Religion 
and of Mythology on contradictory renderings 

• Custom and Myth. See chapters on *' Cronus/* *' Cu- 
pid and Psyche," ** A Far-travellcd Tale." The reader 
may also compare P.Cesare de Cara, Esamecrituo;^ 124. 
The different views of Br^al, Preller, and Mannhardton 
Ixion may amuse : the First Murderer of Greek myth is 
interpreted now as the whirlwind, now as the sun, now 
his name is merely connected with the Greek word for 
" a suppliant." I do noi. of course, deny that on some 
topics, as on the name of Zeus, there is agreement among 
scholars ; but, in face of all the examples that I have 
given, and the crowd I could add, F fail to see that the 
agreement, on the whole, can be called general. 
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'Of passages in Homer. On the other hand 
many scholars are trying to base a part of their 
Science of Mythology and of Rehgion, partly 
on their private explanations of the Greek and 
Sanskrit roots, partly on passages of the Vedas, 
vrhich are variously translated by different 
authorities. By all means, we say to com- 
parative philologists, study Sanskrit, by all 
means give us a new version of the Vedas, 
but do not expect us to accept your conclusions 
till there is more harmony among yourselves. 
If we, for our part, were building any theory of 
Homeric mythology on our own interpretations 
of iroAiT/joiros» or CKi'cire, or tfcojv Iv Yovwoo-t 
Kctrcu, then Mr. Max MUller's attempt to 
carry the war into Attica might be succesiful. 
But, of course, no one dreams of founding my- 
thological theories on controverted texts in 
Homer. Our arguments, that the philological 
«ythologists are all at variance among them- 
selves, and, as Curiius thinks, are using a very 
precarious instrument remains a piece of naked 
fact. But Mr. Max Mtlller finds it "difficult to 
imagine a weaker, not to say a meaner, argu- 
ment." 

Well, the reader may say — if anyone has 
followed us so far into the wilderness — if you 
are at war with these great scholars and doc- 
tors, what do you propose to offer in place of 
their doctrine } We propose lo pursue the study 
of myths as we study the history of other human 
institutions, such as law, manufactures, arts. 

The central puzzle of mythology is, and 
always has been, to account for the bewildering 
and " senseless" elements in the religious 
legends of civilized races such as Greeks and 
Egyptians, and natives of India. How could 
the ancestors of Socrates come to believe that 
their chief god, Zeus, turned his wife into a fly 
and swallowed her — in which he partly followed 
the example of his father, who had Swallowed 
and disgorged the brothers and sisters of Zeus } 
Why was Zeus, again, accustomed to put on 
various animal forms, eagle, ant, bull, snake, 
and so forth, when he wooed the daughters of 
men } and why did other Greek and Vedic gods 
imitate this distressing peculiarity ? Why are 
most of the deities of Greece associated with a 
whole menagerie of animals, pigs, owls, mice 
Molves, sheep, horses, cuckoos, doves, and so 
iorth, images of which were placed in the 
temples while the creatures themselves often 
received a share of divine worship } These 
are only a few examples of the horrors and 
follies of Greek and other myths and religions, 
and how are these to be explained ? 

Against the modern philological system of 
explaining what is '* savage and senseless '^ in 
ancient myth as " a disease " (apparently a 
delirium) ** of language,*' more is to be said 
' than can be said here. We have already tried 
the system by its results ; we have shown that 
it has, so far^ given us little but contradictions. 



This might be excusable in a young science ; 
the Egyptian and Assyrian texts were not 
deciphered in a day. But the whole theory 
of etymological explanation is faulty. Mr. 
Max Muller calls his the historical method. 
But where does the history come in } He starts 
from a hypothetical and, to my thinking, highly 
inconsistent theory of the state of human 
speech before the ** Aryan separation.*' If we 
understand him, he thinks the mythopoeic period 
existed after dialects and languages had diverg- 
ed, but before ** the establishment of laws and 
customs, and the first beginnings of religion 
and poetry.'* * All the historical evidence as to 
man in this early condition is derived from 
traces in language which prove men to have 
been practically civilized, half-nomadic, half- 
agricultural, accustomed to use the plough, to 
weave, to build, to work metals. Yet, accord- 
ing to the historical vs\^\}tioAy man, in this advanc- 
ed condition, habitually talked in such a way 
that his speech became full of poetical expres- 
sions of which the meaning was somehow lost, 
while the words somehow endured, and came 
to be explained as proper names and as state- 
ments of fact, each name starting as hero or 
heroine of a myth. 

Now where, in all our experience of humanity, 
do we meet with men, civilised or savage, in 
this state of linguistic delirium ? Mr. Max 
Mttller looks for examples in the Vedas, which 
ex hypothesi, have no more to do with the mat- 
ter than The Lays of Ancient Rome, The Vedas 
are poetry, composed long after the Aryan 
separation. They are not examples of the 
ordinary conversation of men before the Aryan 
separation. Nor do the Vedas, even if admitted, 
help the argument. They contain many poeti- 
cal synonyms, but these synonyms do not lose, 
their meaning, and do not set up, after being 
nomina, as numina ; or, if they do, it is very 
rarely. The tweniy-one Vedic synonyms of 
earth did not establish themselves as twenty- 
one distinct and separate gods or heroes. Their 
meaning did not become '* strange to the son 
and misunderstood by the grandson ** of the 
people who used them. But without this pro- 
cess of oblivion, the names could not, ex hypot- 
//^x/,have started as myths. Where, then, do we 
find, historically, an essentially civilised race 
among whom such processes are common ? 
The historical method must give examples, 
must produce verce^ causa and (as far as I am 
aware) no vera causce no examples of a semiciv- 
ilized race, with a speech full of synonyms and 
homonyms, and a habit of retaining these as 
proper names while forgetting their meaning 
have ever been produced. f Examples of such 



• Selected Essays, i. 308. 

t Are there, then, people may ask, no myths arising 
from forgetfaiess of the meaning of words ? There are 
multitudes ; there are all the myths springing ftom 
''folk-etymologies.'* Thus we have thebraxen nose over 
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processes may occur here and there, but by no 
means sufficient to prove that the Aryan race, 
before its separation, was bemused in this 
delirium of language. Without proofs, with- 
out a large induction of facts, the so-called 
historical method is resting on a singular hypo- 
thesis, and does not deserve to be called " his- 
torical " at all. 

Even if the philologists were right in their 
conception of the state of the Aryan speech and 
mind before Sanskrit was Sanskrit, we really 
are but little advanced by their researches. 
For, supposing that mythical names came into 
existence as the philologists suppose, who is to 
interpret the names, and what can be made 
out of the interpretation ? At present different 
schools not only assign different roots and 
meanings to many names, but look for the roots 
in different languages, Semitic, Accadian, 
Sanskrit. But if they agreed as much as they 
disagree, how could they possibly demonstrate 
that the myths were originally told of the 
persons to whose names they are now attached, 
and that, therefore, they can be interpreted in 
the light of those names ? Every day we hear 
stories of contemporaries which we know were 
originally told of men long dead. A tale is 
current of General Jackson which Rabelais tells 
of Villon, and which occurs in a manuscript of 
King John's reign. I have heard a coarse 
rural anecdote set down to a Scotch peasant, 
and have found the myth in Le Moyen de Par- 
venir, I have traced the Beresford (ihost story 
back to William of Malmesbury, in its essential 
features. I have shown that the main points 
and situations of the Jason myth occur in North 
America and Samoa,* among people who can 
hardly be supposed to have heard of Jason. 
How vain, then, to explain the incidents by the 
names in the JasOn legend ! It is a law of the 
existence of myths that pre-existent stories 
cluster round new great names, as of Charle- 
magne, Arthur, Napoleon. Granting, then, 
that Athene means dawn, air, thunder-cloud, 
when scholars agree on that topic, how can we 
prove that a tale told of her was originally told 
of her when her nature (as air, dawn, or cloud) 
was understood, and that it must therefore be 
interpreted as a statement about meteorolo- 

Brasenose gate. '* Brasenose " merely means ** brewing 
house," but the meaning was lost. We have the stories 
told of the *• dudding '* or ** skipping " stone at Dud- 
dingston, and of Macus, who, in Roman times, kept a 
tavern at Longformacus. We have Harcourt, to whom 
the king cried, '* Stand to un, Harcourt," in the battle 
at Staunton Flarcourt. These arc instances of myths 
told to explain names of which the meaning has been 
lost by the people. But, observe, those names survived 
as ^/af^m/ww necessarily must do. They are not anal- 
ogous to the myriad words of lost meaning^ which, on the 
historical hypothesis, survived in undivided Aryan as 
proper names. We have no adequate proof that such 
survivals ever take place in vast numbers, save when 
aided by the immobility oi places — lakes, towns, hills, 
and so forth. 

• Custom and Myth, " A Far-travelled Tale," 



gical phenomena } No such explanation 
be more than precarious and conjectural, eves 
if we did know what the name of Athene 
originally meant. 

Finally, as to names, let it not be forgotten 
that, even if we could analyze their meaning 
with absolute certainty into words for natural 
forces and phenomena, we should still be far 
from certain that (in heroic myths) natural 
phenomena and forces were indicated bj ihc 
names. Among many races such names are 
the common personal names of actual people. 
Now, no one, I hope, will maintain, that if a 
word in a myth means dawn, or cloud, or storm, 
that myth was originally told about a real persoa 
called Dawn or Cloud. This kind of euhemer- 
ism would be absurd. But suppose the story 
was purely or mainly a romantic invention, in 
that case ihe narrator would need names for 
his persons, just as the novelist does. If 
among the people with whom he lived such 
names as Flower-of-Dawn, Red-Sun, Flying- 
Cloud, Black-Storm, were as common as (or 
more than) Vavasour, Delamere, De Vere, 
Delormay, and the like among ourselves, why, 
he would inevitably give such names as Flower- 
of-Dawn, Red-Sun, Flying-Cloud, and so forth, 
to his fictitious characters.* Thus it is im- 
possible to argue, with safety, that a name in 
heroic myth which means a natural phenome- 
non originally denoted a phenomenon of nature. 
Thus the philological method, though it may 
have its uses — though, for example (as in the 
case of Zeus Asterios), it may perhaps indicate 
the foreign origin of a Greek god — yet cannot 
be accepted as the * only safe foundation of 
comparative mythology." I have exposed the 
nature of that safety. 

For this method we propose to substitute, 
as one main instrument, the method of Volker- 
psychologies or ^'Folklore^^^ or * Ethnopsychology, 
or Anthropology, or, to use Dr. Taylor's term, 
" the Hottentotic method." We must compare 
all the myths of the world, as far as we can get 
trustworthy information, and we must examine 
the psychology of the peoples among whonfl 
these myths are current. We must try to as- 
certain whether myths are not the result of a 
certain condition of thought, rather than of a 
disease of language influencing thought. 
Employing this method, we study the psycho- 
logy and the myths of savages. 

Here, of course, we are met by such argu- 
ments as Mr. Max Miiller employs in his article 
" The Savage."t As to our method, " I differ 
from it, I have no taste for it," says our learned 



• Gold-Flower-of-Dawn was a young Abipone chief 
known to Dobrizhofcr: his father was Sun. Flying- 
Cloud and the rest are Iroquois namee. Among the 
Australisns such names are often chosen for a child from 
the aspect of the weather at the time of his birth, or at 
the moment when the name is imposed. 

t Nineteenth Century ^ January 1885. 
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adversary.* I am reminded of Thackeray's 
Miss Tickle toby and her Lectures on English 
J£istoryy where she dilates ** on the painful im- 
pression occasioned by the contemplation of 
early barbarism," and on " the disposition of 
the human mind to avoid such a study." It is 
full of disagreeable discoveries, but they must 
be faced, not avoided 

Our method is based on the following 
principles. The myths of the Greeks and 
Aryans of India are charged with the wildest, 
most incredible, most absurd, and morally 
most abominable narratives. Gods devour and 
disgorge their offspring, assume the shapes of 
beasts and birds, change men and women into 
trees, or birds, or bears, or stars, and conduct 
themselves more like omnipotent and un- 
principled clowns in a pantomime than like 
pure natural forces or sublime anthropomor- 
phic deities. There is nothing in the psychology 
of the Greeks as historically known to us to 
account for such " senseless " beliefs. But if 
we examine the psychology of the lower races 
as actually existing, or as described in the past, 
we find that all these idiotic myths are in per- 
fect accordance with their psychology. There 
are none of the freaks of Zeus or Indra which 
the medicine men of the lower races do not 
profess to be able to perform. They can turn 
into cuckoos, like Hera, or fishes, like Ares, 
or rams, like Indra and Zeus, and they can, 
like Zeus, convert a human being into a bear, 
while their ancestors, like Callisto, have either 
been bears or become stars, or in a thousand 
wild ways " pass beyond the goal of ordinance." 
To be brief, then, we argue that the remote 
ancestors of the historical Greeks and Aryans 
of India had either passed through the mental 
stages in which we find Australians and Bush- 
men, or had imported into their religion an 
enormous number of the myths which by such 
a mental condition are naturally produced. 
Among the myths of the lower races we find 
all the elements that astonish and shock us in 
Greek myth. Among the lower races them- 
selves we discover actually existing the psycho- 
logical conditions out of which such myths are 
born. It is a natural inference that where, as 
in Greece, we find similar myths without the 
corresponding mental conditions, those myths 
are religious survivals from that condition in 
the past, or have been imported from people 
who were, or had been, in that psychological 
slate. In either case, borrowed or native, 
those myths would be relics of the peculiar 
psychological conditions now prevailing among 
Bushmen and Australians. 

It seems superfluous to state that, if these 
opinions can be proved, the method of mytho- 
logy becomes a mere branch of the Darwinian, or 
evolutionary, method in general. That method 
explains many physical peculiarities as sur- 
• Nineteenth Century^ June 1884. 
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vivals or rudiments of organs more fully de* 
veloped in an earlier condition of the organism. 
We explain many peculiarities of myths as 
survivals from an earlier social and mental 
condition of humanity. 

The question of proof then becomes all im* 
portant. Are the lower races actually in the 
psychological stale which necessarily produces 
myths like those which shock or puzzle us 
among the Greeks ? Is there (apart from the 
myths themselves) reason to believe that the 
Greeks had either passed through the psycho- 
logical condition of the lower races, or borrow- 
ed very largely from peoDles who were, or had 
been, in that stage } 

It is against these positions that Mr. Max 
Miiller probably argues in his article on ** The 
Savage." He thinks, as 1 understand him, 
that the very word ** savage " lacks scientific 
distinctness, and to please him and his followers 
I have tried here to avoid the term. He 
dilates on the difficulty of defining a savage. 
He mentions a number of traits each of which^ 
though apparently ** savage," does not neces- 
sarily prove savagerv in the persons who dis- 
play it in action. 

Yes, but what of the people who unite all 
and every one of these traits in their character 
and conduct ? Are they properly called 
** savages," or must we banish the word 
" savage " from the English language, or at 
least from scientific discussion ? It is not 
cruelty, alone, that makes a man a savage. It 
is not nakedness, alone, or " the naked phil- 
osophers of India " would be more savage than 
the Kurnai in their 'possum-skin cloaks. It is 
not fetishism that makes a man a savage, or 
Dr. Johnson would have been as savage as 
any Birraark ; nor is believing in ghosts the 
test, nor cannibalism, nor infanticide, nor 
polyandry, nor cruelty to women. If it were 
so, the Psychical Society, and the crew of the 
Mignonette^ and the Venetian noblesse of Casa- 
nova's time, and the unmarried mothers of 
England, and the married ruffians of England, 
would all be in the same boat (or rather canoe) 
as savages. 

All this may be granted to Mr. Miiller. On 
the other hand, if any set of human beings are 
at once cruel, nearly naked, believers in fetish 
stones and so forth, are worshippers of ghostSy 
are cannibals, polyandrous, and addicted to 
infanticide — if they accumulate all or most of 
these unamiabie traits, and add certain mental 
characteristics and social institutions, then we 
have perhaps a right to call them savages. 

Let us take an example of what might be 
styled, without needless rudeness, a savage of 
the darkest dye. He is nearly naked. Like 
Cain, in De Quincey, he *' tools with a stone '* 
for want of metal. He believes sincerely in 
ghosts. He has no house, and scarcely even 
a hut. He has no domesticated animals, or 
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the meaning of words, into a worship, literally, 
of every brute in the Zoological Gardens. Why 
should such a degradation and confusion have 
taken precisely the same form, that of animal 
worship, in Australian, Indian, American, 
African, Semitic, Egyptian, Asiatic, and Samo- 
vede languages ? A cause should bear some 
kind of proportion to its effects. There may 
be enumerated at least thirty or forty totemic 
animals in America. No approach to an ex- 
planation of their existence is given by the con- 
jecture that one out of the whole array may 
have come to honor by a confusion between 
£e/df^= white and wa^=hare. 

Even if this assertion were correct. Dr. 
Brinton would not for a moment think of ex- 
plaining the whole totemic menagerie, and the 
institution all over the world, as a result of a 
corruption of language which everywhere, and 
in every tongue, took the same extraordinary 
forms. Dr. Brinton, in fact, offers another 
explanation of the worship of beasts. " They 
were to man not inferiors, but equals, even 
superiors." Then, with curious inconsistency, 
Dr. Brinton writes, "It was not the beast he 
(man) worshipped, but that share of the omni- 
present deity which he thought he perceived 
under its form." The omnipresent deity he 
perceived ! And Dr. Brinton has just denied 
that there is one single instance of monotheism, 
personal and definite, or dim and pantheistic, 
to be found on the whole American continent ! 
Yet Mr. Max Muller, following Dr. Brinton on 
one of his divergent tracks, recognizes the 
Great Hare as " the not unworthy personifica- 
tion of the purest conceptions Red Indians 
possess concerning the Father of All." Dr. 
Brinton says, '* The phrases Good Spirit, Great 
Spirit, are entirely of modern origin, coined at 
the suggestion of missionaries." As for the 
solar theory, sa for explaining ** all symbols and 
myths by tJie actions of this orb on nature," it 
has, says Dr. Brinton, " had its bottom pulled 
from under it. Nowhere has it manifested its 
inefficiency more palpably than in America." 
Obviously there is not much to be learned 
by trying to follow the curiously devious trail 
of Dr. Brinton through the forest of mythology. 
So much space has been filled with the 
Great Hare that I can only indicate in so many 
words other gifts of anthropology to mythol- 
ogy in addition to the theory of totemism. 

(2) It will be properly acknowledged in no 
long time that the kind of stories which the 
advanced (Greek and Indian) religions tell 
about anthropomorphic gods and -heroes are in 
almost every one of the lower races told about 
theriomorphic or beast-shaped gods and heroes. 
As civilization advances feather and fur drop 
off, the bestial heads are removed from the 
divine images, and gods are made in the image 
of man. 

(3) Many myths now explained by Aryan 



etymologies will be found current all over the 
globe, among peoples who never spoke as 
Aryan tongue. In Custom and Myth, and ia 
my introduction to Mrs. Hunt's translation of 
Grimm's Household Tales, I try to show this in 
the case of the myths of Cronus, of Cupid and 
Psyche, and of the Argonautic expedition. The 
essential ideas in all these are familiar to 
Samoans, Ojibbeways, Maoris, and appear ts 
be in one case rude nature-myths ; in others, 
relics of very early customs ; in others, purely 
romantic inventions. I might add the myth 
of Prometheus the Fire-Bringer. Kuhn and 
many others explain that Pramantha, the fire- 
stick, is the original of the name Prometheus. 
The Aryan word for rubbing became confused 
with the word for stealing, and Pramantha 
(Prometheus) the Fire-Rubber became the Fire- 
Robber. To this* I reply by showing that, 
all the world over, peoples who do not speak 
an Arvan language — Maoris, Australians, Ahts, 
Thlinfceets, Cah.ocs— possess the myth of the 
Fire-Stealer. IViey cannot have obtained it 
through forgetfulness of the meaning of an 
Aryan root. Their fire-stealing persons, too, 
following the law already mentioned (2), are 
almost always beasts or birds, or anthropo 
morphic heroes who have assumed a bestial 
shape for the occasion. 

Many other examples of the results of the 
anthropological, or ethnopsychological, or agrio- 
logical, or Hottentotic method might be given, 
I must be content with these for the present, 
and with the conclusion that, when Greeks or 
Indians were " in the same tale " with Maoris 
and Cahrocs, they inherited the legend from 
savage ancestors, or borrowed it from savages, 
or from people who retained survivals of 
savagery ; they did not hit on it in the de- 
lirium produced by a ** disease of language." — 
Andrew Lang, in The Nineteenth Century, 



MY CONTESTED ELECTION. 

When I negligently read in the Times^ not 
very long ago, that a new Redistribution Act 
had been passed, I little foresaw what a serious 
effect this Act would have upon my peace and 
my purse. I had hitherto meddled but little 
in politics, and was anything but a party man ; 
my views have always been extremely moder- 
ate ; and I had no thirst for senatorial honors. 
I had lived long a few miles from the town of 
Wallborough, and had many friends there ; but 
till this year Wallborough had enjoyed no in- 
dependent political existence. The new Act 

• Encyclop Britann, s. v. " Prometheus," where a 
different hypothesis as to the meaning of the story of 
stealiT)g fire is hazarded 
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made it a borough and the centre of a district, 
And it became necessary that Walborough 
should have a parliamentary representative. 
Mr. Quick, one of our local solicitors, immedi- 
ately announced himself as a candidate in the 
Conservative interest. He had previously 
been a local election agent, and was well 
skilled in electioneering ; he was popular 
among a certain number of the electors ; and 
carried with him the whole weight of the 
Licensed Victuallers, who, in the form of 
brewers and publicans, are extremely powerful 
at Wallborough. But some of the upper circles 
resented the idea of being represented by a 
solicitor ; the Liberals and Radicals objected 
to the seat being handed over without a struggle 
to a supporter of the Tories; the teetotalers 
loudly demanded opposition to the licensed 
victuallers ; and a large number of gentlemen 
who might find grist brought to their mill either 
directly or indirectly in the event of a contest 
entered briskly into the agitation. A Liberal 
association was formed, a chairman was nomi- 
nated, and a secretary was appointed. 

I had taken no part in these proceedings, 
and was actually contemplating a pleasant and 
prolonged tour on the Continent, when my 
calm was one morning disturbed by a card 
being brought into my study with the name 
** Mr. Cheer.'* Mr. Cheer quickly followed 
his card — a brisk little man ; he soon commu- 
nicated his object, which was to inform me that 
it was absolutely necessary that I should come 
forward for Wallborough in the Liberal interest. 
I explained that I hardly considered myself a 
Liberal ; that I was not pledged to either 
party ; and that I had no desire to enter upon 
a contest. He would, however, take no denial, 
and after a considerable time so far bent me 
that I consented to receive a deputation. The 
deputation came, lunched, and then discussed 
business. My objections were still great, and 
I had been urged by my wife to have nothing 
to do with Parliament, chiefly because she be- 
lieved all members have to sit at Westminster 
every night till daybreak. But the members 
of the deputation were so complimentary and 
so persuasive, they put forward so dexterously 
that I was the only person who could save the 
seat from falling into the hands of Mr. Quick, 
who was not popular in our fashionable circles, 
and showed so clearly that it was my bounden 
duty as a man and a patriot to enter upon the 
struggle, that they wrung from me at last a- re- 
luctant coYisent to permit myself to be put in 
nomination. 

How miserable I felt when the members of 
the deputation, with many profuse expressions 
of confidence in the result, with many remarks 
as to my writing M.P. after my name within a 
year, and after pouring out several libations of 
sherry, bowed themselves out of the room, and 
liow very disagreeable it was to break the news 



to my wife, I need not tell. She took it better 
than could have been expected ; said that if 
it must be done the only thing that remained 
was to be sure to win, and concluded by re- 
marking, with a confidence which I did not 
altogether share, "and whatever you seriously 
take in hand you always accomplish." Under 
her influence my spirits gradually recovered, • 
and I actually began sometimes to hope that I 
might be successful. I had stipulated with the 
deputation that I was to stand as an Independ- 
ent, and if returned that I was to vote accord- 
ing to my own conscience and not at the bid- 
ding of the whip of either party. I thought 
that possibly some of the Conservatives with 
whom Mr. Quick was not in high favor might 
fairly support me, and I was determined only 
to advocate views in which I myself honestly 
and conscientiously shared. A mysterious an 
nouncement appeared within a few days in the 
local Liberal newspaper to the effect that a 
very strong and certainly very popular gentle- 
man had agreed to come forward in opprsition 
to Mr. Quick as candidate, and that the name 
would be disclosed in a few days. This veiled 
mystery was, I found afterwards, astutely de- 
vised to stimulate curiosity and excite attention. 
Mr. Cheer and other supporters were now con- 
stantly at my house at all times and hours, and 
in a few days I was told that it was high time 
that I should prepare and issue my address, 
and appoint an election agent. 

1 was in hopes that time might still be 
granted to me. for it was not yet the beginning 
of July, and the election was not considered 
possible till October; but my supporters were 
inexorable, and so an address had to be framed. 
This I wrote myself with a good deal of care. 
It was a clear statement of my views and 
opinions, and it was not without a certain feel- 
ing of conscious pride that I called together a 
few of my most important supporters to submit 
it to them. But they looked at it in a very 
different light to that in which I, its author^ 
regarded it. All read it in solemn silence, 
then frowned, shopk their heads, and looked 
at me with an air of sorrow and reproach as if 
I had betrayed my country or committed some 
other terrible fault. As the silence became 
almost painful I ventured, in a faltering tone, 
" Well, gentlemen, do you think any improve- 
ment could be introduced ? " Then every one 
pointed out faults and showed how almost every 
line should be altered, and at least every alter- 
nate paragraph eliminated. I soon found that 
I was expected to issue as my own convictions 
not my own opinions, but a kind oiolla podrida 
of those who would support me. This was not 
my idea. So after hearing all that they had to 
say, I gently closed the conference, wrote again 
my address according to my own lights and 
sent it to the local papers. This raised a storm. 
Each of my supporters whose special fad had 
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been ignored felt aggrieved, and spoke t9 me 
afterwards only with a cold and distant air. 

The publication of the address avowed me 
ds a declared candidate, and all parties began 
to prepare for an exciting contest. Meetings 
were arranged, committees were appointed, 
letters came to me in scores telling me what I 
.must say and do, many who had formerly 
touched their hats to me and called me ** sir *' 
now grasped me cordially by the hand and 
called me their " worthy friend." Every post 
brought an appeal for a subscription to aid 
some object or some scheme which was threat- 
ened with extinction through want of funds to 
complete it. I was pathetically implored to 
remember that a few pounds now would com- 
plete some great and beneficent work, which, 
if those funds were denied, must perforce be 
abandoned and perish forever. Bazaars, 
bicycle clubs, tricycle clubs, boating clubs, 
skating clubs, football clubs, cricket clubs, and 
many other similar associations adjured me to 
become their patron and aid them with some 
slight pecuniary consideration. Wherever I 
turned it seemed that teetotal festivals were 
organized for my especial delight which I was 
required to foster and attend. Friendly socie- 
ties in scores showed an eager desire to record 
my honored nane upon their lists. Secretaries 
of chapel and school building funds poured ex- 
hortations upon me to bear in mind that the 
fund they administered was intended to fulfil 
the requirements of a small and outlying 
branch of a very large and influential body 
withm the borough. So urgent and so mina- 
tory were sonie of these appeals that they look- 
ed to me to be almost a modern adaptation of the 
old system of black-mail ; but when I mentioned 
this view to my agent, he merely remarked that 
when a man agreed to come forward for Parlia- 
ment he must expect to have to put up with 
many disagreeable things. Every day I found 
more and more that every one who took, or 
was supposed to take, any interest in the 
" cause,'* was allowed to interfere, to advise, 
to suggest, and, indeed, to order, while the 
candidate was permitted little freedom of action 
except in the way of paying any amount ot sub- 
scriptions. 

Meanwhile matters went forward. The great 
hall of Wallborough was engaged for a particu- 
lar evening, and flaming posters were an- 
nounced throughout the district that Mr. Can- 
did would address his friends and supporters 
with a view to his adoption by the constituency 
as a candidate at the forthcoming parliamentary 
election. I took great pains to prepare my 
speech. I proposed to touch upon all important 
topics of the day in a perfectly fair and impar- 
tial tone. 

The meeting assembled, Mr. Cheer was 
chairman. As I stepped upon the platform I 
was received with fair applause. Hardly had 



I sat down when about a dozen notes, some 
on very dirty paper and badly written, ^-erc 
handed to me. These I found came from 
friends, and contained cautions not to mention 
certain subjects, to avoid others ; and if I 
touched upon certain others to treat them in a 
manner which the long experience of the writer 
clearly proved to be best. Had I desired to 
profit by this freely tendered advice 1 should 
have been obliged to recast my prepared speech. 
Mr. Cheer introduced me to the audience. This 
seemed to me a work of supererogation, since I 
had lived all my life within a few miles of the 
place of meeting, and Mr. Cheer had on!y 
migrated into our neighborhood a few years be- 
fore, but I was told that this was a necessary 
formality. On the conclusion of the introduc- 
tory speech I was called upon to address the 
meeting. I began my oration in a modest and 
diffident tone, regretting that no one more 
suitable than myself had been able to come 
forward as a candidate in the independent cause ; 
and explained how fully I felt that I was quite 
unworthy to aspire to represent such an edu- 
cated and intellectual electorate as that of our 
borough. This sentiment was greeted with 
most rapturous approval and most vociferous 
applause by the gallery, where many members 
of the local Radical club had stationed them- 
selves. It was, indeed, the only sentiment that 
I adduced which was accepted with approval 
in that direction. My opinions on other sub- 
jects were received in the galler)' with marked 
signs of discontent, but some of my own work- 
meft in the body of the hall cheered every 
sentence ; and, being gifted with more power- 
ful lungs, if not weightier reason, than my in- 
terrupters, enabled me to carry on my dis- 
course without very distinct inconvenience. 

If my speech was not very good, I impartially 
believe that it was not very bad, and sometimes 
I found that I clearly had the ear of the meet- 
ing. Whenever I made a good point, however, 
or launched a telling epigram, an Irish elector, 
Mr. Duffy, who was a personal friend and great 
admirer of my opponent, rose from his .seat, and 
with a vociferous voice in a racy brogue in- 
quired of the chairman whether he would ob- 
ject to a window being closed or a door opened. 
This naturally checked the applause and de- 
stroyed the effect of my remarks. Still I ham- 
mered on, not quite unsuccessfully, and con- 
cluded with the expression of my hope and in- 
tention that the contest should be conducted 
on questions of principle alone, that personali- 
ties should not be introduced, and that the 
fight would be fair and fought out without any 
acrimony or bitterness on either side. 

No sooner had I sat down than the leader 
of the Radical party in the gallery sprang to 
his feet. He declared that he did not under- 
stand what an Independent was, that he pre- 
sumed I must be a Whig or other weak-kneed 
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Liberal, that I must be taught to understand 
the words ** Forward " and ** Progress/* that 
none of the advanced Liberals would vote for 
me, and for some time continued a most impas- 
sioned invective against me. In vain the chair- 
man said that the candidate would answer any 
questions, but that speeches could not be 
allowed. In vain my own men in the hall 
howled and bellowed ; the excited progressive 
shoemaker in the gallery yelled and gesticu- 
lated, and would not be quieted. Cries of 
** Order " only increased the disorder. My 
friends tried to storm the gallery, but it could 
only be gained by a narrow stair closed by a 
door at the top, which the Radicals had taken 
the precaution to lock, and had carried off the 
key. A pitched battle seemed imminent, my 
brawny workmen began a plan for redistribu- 
tion of seats by breaking some of the chairs to 
provide themselves with missiles which might 
be hurled into the gallery. Some of the more 
timid of my supporters on the platform suggest- 
ed a retreat by the private door ; some of the 
more truculent were for sending for the police, 
when one gentleman, who had been often 
occupied in the same hall as a prompter at ama- 
teur theatricals, remembered that there was a 
fire-hose always ready for service at the back 
of the platform: The brass nozzle was quickly 
run forward. The chairman, by means of 
shrieks and dumb show, pointed it out to the 
excited disputants. These gradually realized 
the dangers of their situation. Order was re- 
stored in the hall, and as it was easily seen 
that the jet of water, if discharged, could search 
out the farthest recesses of the gallery, the 
progressive shoemaker subsided. 

When silence was restored, the chairman 
announced that, although speeches could not 
be permitted, the candidate would be happy to 
answer any questions, and expressed his as- 
sured conviction that these questions would be 
put in the orderly and moderate manner for 
which public meetings at VVallborough had 
hitherto always been so conspicuous. An 
interrogator arose. I saw, by his defiant 
air and the proud glance of conscious superior- 
ity which he cast over his admirers, that he 
meant to crush me. He was a tall, thin young 
man, with a mass of long, fair hair brushed 
straight back ; and was, as I afterwards learnt, 
a chemist who had studied in Germany, and 
who was one of the leading lights of the So- 
cialist section. The question came slowly and 
deliberately. It was delivered as may have 
been an enigma of the Sphinx, with a certainty 
that it could not be evaded. " I wish, sir, to 
ask the worthy candidate — [when the electors 
meant to be most unpleasant I noticed that 
they always called me the worthy or respected 
candidate] — whether he will support a Bill to 
allow ' members of the royal family to marry 
subjects without the sanction of the Crown ? " 



I had no idea what was his ultimate Aim. I 
fancy that, if he had got the answer that he 
expected, he was going on to make some in- 
quiries as to grants to the royal family. By 
good fortune, he obtained a reply which nipped 
his career in the bud. The candidate, a little 
irritated but quite cool and smiling, said, *' I 
see that the gentleman who has asked this 
question is of youthful and prepossessing ajv 
pearance. Doubtless he contemplates a matri- 
monial alliance with the royal family, and 
every one must certainly be anxious to facili- 
tate his laudable desire." Shouts of laughter 
long repeated followed, for the young chemist 
was self-conceited, and although feaied on ac- 
count of a fluent tongue, was not really liked, 
and all were secretly pleased at his discomfi- 
ture. 

Another interrogator, with a very broad 
and distinct Scotch accent, rose and said, ** I 
wish to ask the candidate if he is aware that 
from Edinburgh there has been taken away 
;^4o,ooo which was intended for the benefit of 
the working classes ? " He was also satisfac- 
tory answered by my saying, " I am not pre- 
cisely aware of the exact details of the trans- 
action to which the gentlemen alludes, but it 
strikes me at first sight as improbable that any 
authorities could have got ;^ 40,000 out of 
Scotchmen." This reply was also loudly ap- 
plauded, and I could feel that I was getting 
looked upon as dangerous to cross-question. 
In fact, only one more question was put to me. 
It was as to the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, 
which immediately allowed a laughable reply. 
A vote of confidence, which also pledged those 
present to aid my candidature, was passed, 
not without a large number of dissentients, 
and I left my first public meeting not alto- 
gether dissatisfied with the results. The local 
Liberal paper published a long and slightly 
imaginary account of the proceedinjjs, claimed 
me as a Moderate Liberal because I was not a 
Conservative, and gave a history of my life in 
which it confused me a good deal with a brother 
who lived in a totally different part of the 
country and is a redhot Conservative. 

Applications for subscriptions increased in 
number and urgency ; a multitude of cor- 
respondents wrote to me inquiring my vievys 
on every sort of question, from bimetallism to 
the compulsory clothing of statues when pub- 
licly exhibited. A large number of inventors 
solicited my inspection of their inventions, each 
one of which was calculated to remove some 
woeful ill from suffering humanity. Secretaries 
of alliances and leagues made me the target 
for their searching inquiries, and universally 
avowed that to become a member of their par- 
ticular society would go far towards my secur- 
ing the suffrages of the constituency which I 
so justly sought, and which would nod in me 
such a fit and adequate representative. Sev* 
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eral of the clergy wrote to me, and said that 
they conld not conscientiously support my 
opponent because of his connection with the 
brewing interest. All seemed to go well. 

August had now begun. Although most of 
my supporters shook their heads and grudged 
me any relaxation, I would not be baulked of 
my usual autumn trip to the Continent, and, 
notwithstanding many expostulations, went 
with my wife to Germany, and did not return 
until the latter part of October. By that time 
matters had much changed. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had expounded his views with regard to 
the Disestablishment of the Church, free edu- 
cation, and compulsory purchase of land. I 
found the clergy very distant and very cold 
towards me when I came back, and their views 
with regard to the immorality of brewing had 
been much metamorphosed. On the first Sun- 
day after our return, in our own church, al- 
though it had been generously supported at 
all times by my family, the clergyman preached 
against infidels who dared to raise their hands 
against the Church, and pointedly addressed 
his remarks and his looks towards our pew. 
The organ, which had been given by myself, 
was devoted to the accompaniment of a hymn 
which told how the ark of the Lord was being 
threatened by the waves that the wicked were 
raising against it. While the hymn was being 
sung, the choir, who consisted principally of 
boys from a neighboring training-stable where 
I had a few horses, scowled at me and directed 
their voices straight towards me. Before go- 
ing away I had given a microscope and tele- 
scope to the parish school, with the expression 
of a wish that the boys and girls should be 
taught the groundwork of astronomy and 
natural science. This was now quoted against 
me, and scripture-readers, the curates, lay 
visitors, and several of the ladies who took an 
interest in the school, went about openly pro- 
claiming that I had endeavored to stamp out 
religious education amongst the children and 
sought to make them atheists. Anonymous 
letters were sent to my wife saying that the 
writers prayed for her ; but that it was useless 
to pray for one who was so clearly accursed of 
heaven as I was. 

Hitherto I had been very popular in the dis- 
trict, had supported the hounds, and my shoot- 
ing parties were sought after. Now rumors 
were spread that I had killed foxes in order to 
keep up game, out of which I had made an in- 
come. It was quite forgotten that I had never 
sold game, and that the surplus of what was 
given away to friends was always given to the 
hospitals of the locality. On the other hand, 
my own gamekeeper sadly reproached me be- 
cause he was told that, as I was not standing 
as a Conservative, I must intend to abolish 
the Game Laws, and to hand over his pheas- 
aots to anybody who chose to take them. It 



was in vain that I noticed these false 
tions in my speeches. Those who made them 
would not attend my meetings, and when they 
were told of what I had said, only remarked 
that they were not astonished that I should 
add hypocrisy to my other crimes. 

The society of our neighborhood consists of 
country gentlemen, many of whom are retired 
officers. These I had known intimately for 
many years, and I ventured to write to some to 
ask them to support me with their influence at 
the election. One wrote back that he did not 
believe in indepeiiHent members. He could 
only support a candidate who pledged himself 
to follow the Conservative leader wherever the 
Conservative leader chose to lead him. An- 
other old friend expressed his astonishment 
that I should have ventured to address him 
upon such a subject, adding that he wished to 
preserve some portion of his property, and 
that he saw no hopes of doing so when Mr. 
Chamberlain was Prime Minister, Mr. Brad- 
laugh Home Secretary, and I probably a sub- 
ordinate member of jthat Government ; that he 
himself did not wish for three acres and a cow, 
and his only desire was that he himself should 
not be milked, and that England might endure 
for his time. 

About forty years ago one of my great-aunts 
had married a gentleman who was too fond of 
racing, and had damaged his fortune on the 
turf. Vexation and worry injured her health, 
and she died prematurely. Some antiquarian, 
for my benefit, started the story that this poor 
lady had run away with her groom, and been 
murdered by our family in consequence. The 
leading Conservative paper condoled with me 
on account of such untrue stories being cir- 
culated, saying that of course anybody who 
knew us could not believe such reports to be 
true. At the same time, however, the editor 
took good care to circulate the story as widely 
as possible, and insinuated that, though my 
family had not actually committed murder, 
they were quite capable of doing so if it were 
not for fear of the law. 

Old friends of my family, both in the district 
and other parts of the country, wrote to me 
and implored me to consider how wicked it 
was to advocate the total subversion of law, of 
property, and of social order. In vain I re- 
plied that we proposed no subversion, and 
merely necessary progress; the unfailing an- 
swer came, " How dare you make such a state- 
ment, when you know that you propose to take 
away three acres from every landlord for each 
villager who chooses to apply for it ? " 

Angry and mortified, I was so vexed with 
false reports and constant attacks that I was 
seriously thinking of retiring ; but my sup* 
porters said that this would never do ; that 
everybody who aspired to the honor of repre- 
senting such a borough must expect some slight 
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disagreeables in the course of the contest, and 
that I might be assured of their unswerving 
respect. Meetings became more and more 
frequent. Sometimes I had to address three 
in one evening, as the borough comprises a 
considerable rural district, and it seemed to 
me that wherever there was a collection of 
cottages I was obliged to go and expound my 
views of the political questions of the day. 
Ever}' week there was a meeting in the great 
hall ; and I must confess that, as far as one 
could judge, these meetings were most enthu- 
siastic, and seemed to promise success. 

The day of election came. I was the popu- 
lar candidate. My popularity, however, ex- 
tended apparently to those mostly who had no 
votes. As I drove about the borough I was 
loudly cheered — my Conservative opponent 
was saluted with hoots and bags of flour. But 
my supremacy lasted for one day only. When 
the votes were counted by the suave and bland 
returning officer, it was discovered that where- 
as I had polled 2,110, my opponent had se- 
cared 4,82o^a majority against me of 2,710. 
My supporters looked askance upon me, and 
muttered quite loudly for me to hear, •* What 
was the use of supporting a man who was away 
for three months in the heat of the contest ? '' 
My friends said they had always regretted the 
line I had taken up, and could only rejoice to 
see honesty, justice, and sincerity triumphant, 
instead of exactly the reverse, as would have 
been the case had I succeeded. I was awoke 
early the next morning by a telegram from a 
sister, who fortunately lived a long distance 
away, and could not more forcibly express her 
views except by telegraphing, *' Serve you 
right for disgracing the principles of your 
family — infidel ! communist I atheist 1 so- 
cialist ! " Shortly, my agent presented his 
account. The election expenses, together 
with what I had paid for subscriptions, came 
to something over ;^i,2oo. The net results to 
me of contesting the seat for the good of the 
** cause" have been abuse from my family, 
desertion by my friends, blame from my sup- 
porters, and a bill of ;f 1,200. It is uncertain 
whether I shall contest Wallborough again. — 
A Defeated Candidate, in The Fortnightly 
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Of the many suggestive contrasts observable 
by the traveller visiting North America, one of 
the most striking will present itself on extend- 
ing his visit beyond the more familiar show re- 
sorts on the western littoral, in a northerly direc- 
lioti to British Columbia, and its pleasingly Eng- 



lish looking capital, Victoria, the largest town 
on the forest-matted Vancouver Island. The 
people of the better class you meet in the 
streets of the latter are, with few exceptions, of 
the English country-town type, sturdy, well- 
nurtured, fiorid-complexioned men, and plainly- 
dressed, healthy-looking women, a race that 
thrives on the solid English roast beef, eaten 
in a more tranquil frame of mind than is notice- 
able among the ever-hurried inmates of Ameri- 
can homes or hotels. The houses are often 
of the English villa type, neat, trim-looking 
buildings standing in their own gardens, and 
covered with evergreen creepers that betoken 
the mildness of the climate, and give these 
dwellings an attractive, home-like air one sadly 
misses in a great many parts of the States. The 
streets as well as the roads leading into the 
country are wide and well-kept ; very different 
to the condition of those hollow mockeries that 
roiise one's indignation in and around most 
American towns, where, as a rule, the quality 
of streets and roads deteriorates as the town 
grows. The surroundings are of the pleasant- 
est and probably the most novel. It would be 
difficult to find another spot in the world where 
sea and land, snowclad, nobly proportioned 
peaks, and fiord-like coves skirted by majestic 
forests, have fashioned more strikingly beauti- 
ful landscape. Over the whole scene an air 
of peaceful calm is diffused, appreciated by the 
visitor the longer he has travelled in the noisily 
busy West. It is perhaps most observable on 
Sunday, a day kept more in the English fashion 
than it is south of the line, where Sunday is 
considered a **good day to finish up the week's 
business and start on the new one*s work ; " 
and where Bibles, not metaphorically but act- 
ually, are sometimes printed interleaved with 
advertisements. 

British Columbia, the only British territory 
on the Pacific littoral of America, has, to use 
the American humorist's expression, not only 
*' a good deal of climate sticking about it," as 
we shall presently hear, but also a good deal 
of history for such a comparatively small and 
young country, A glance at the latter will ac- 
count for its phenomenal rise, its stagnation 
and its not improbable reascendancy at no far- 
off date. From the time that Vancouver, in 
1790, discovered and navigated the great in- 
land archipelago of Puget Sound and the Strait 
of Georgia, separated from the Pacific Ocean 
by Vancouver Island and the northerly part of 
what is now Washington Territory, up to the 
year 1848, both the mainland and the chief 
island that was called after him remained in 
much the same wild and unexplored condition 
in which that bold navigator found and also 
left them. It was not till 1849 Vancouver Isl- 
and was constituted a colony, James Douglas, 
one of the most famous pioneers England has 
ever produced, being appointed the first Govcr- 
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nor. Being made a colony did not, however, 
suffice to colonize this wild and singularly re- 
mote spot. More powerfully attractive forces 
were needed to bring other than Hudson Bay 
Company voyageurs and fur traders to this 
lonely realm. It was gold thai did what per- 
haps at that period no other power could have 
achieved ; it peopled first California and then 
Biitish Columbia. In the ten years that had 
elapsed since the spring of 1848, when gold 
was first discovered in California, the usual re- 
action from the world-stirring paroxysm of 
feverish excitement had made itself felt there. 
Hence the news, at first but vaguely rumored, 
of wonderfully rich finds on British Columbia's 
main river, the Fraser, reached the land of gold 
in the nick of time. Of the tens of thousands 
of eager gold-seekers who had crowded to Cali- 
fornia in the ten years preceding 1858, when 
the gold discoveries on the Fraser were made, 
but few had returned to their Eastern homes. 
Without awaiting further confirmation of the 
truth of these reports, most of these peripa- 
tetic miners tied up their scanty bundles and 
took ship up the coast to Victoria, the outfit- 
ting place and point of departure for mines 
four hundred or five hundred miles up the for- 
ested interior of the mainland. The first ar- 
rivals found, where now the city of Victoria 
stands, a cluster of log cabins and a storehouse 
surrounded by a businesslike-looking stockade, 
the usual make-up of an Hudson Bay Company 
trading post, although an army of hungry and 
mangy mongrels and an equally ill- sorted as- 
sembly of natives must be included in the fore- 
ground of the picture. A year later there was 
a considerable town in which, it is said, some 
20.000 miners wintered the following season, 
spending with lavish hands the golden fruit of 
their hard labor: the*' dust'* that filled the 
buckskin pouches, not unfrequently to such 
plethoric dimensions as to require the assist- 
ance of a sumpter horse to "pack "it down 
from the mines. 

But these bright days did not last long. The 
country was in those days too remote from all 
channels of commerce, and nearly incredible 
difficulties made a systematic development of 
'the auriferous deposits quite impossible. The 
necessary supplies and tools — machinery could 
not be transported at all — had to be got up at 
extravagant cost to the great camps in the in- 
terior, localities which for the first few years — 
until the famous, and no doubt for its length, 
most costly waggon road of modern days, the 
Cariboo road had been built — could only be 
gained by sturdy foot travellers prepared to 
tramp four hundred miles, carrying their blank- 
ets and provisions on their backs. When flour 
cost from 4s. to 8s. a pound, and bacon reached 
the same prohibited price, the barest necessa- 
ries of life, fined down as they were to a point 
of frugality that spoke well for the perseverance 



and hardness of these pioneers, swallowed up 
what under ordinary circumstances would be 
called very remunerative returns. Thus it 
came that only the richest and most approach- 
able deposits were worked, and even these 
only in a primitively superficial manner, the 
impossibility of employing really workmanlike 
appliances, as well as the exorbitant rates of 
wages prevailing, when an ordinary, laborer 
received £'^ a day, forming insurmountable 
obstacles. 

Twenty or more years ago, the Colonial 
Secretary of the day, when replying to some 
question in the House of Commons, remarked 
that the population of British Columbia con- 
sisted of a " motley inundation of immigrant 
diggers," language that befitted the mouthpiece 
of a policy that was fast estranging England 
from her loyal but disparaged colonial offsprings 
amongst which the then youngest was the most 
remote, and from circumstances beyond her 
infantile control also the most underrated. In 
the two decades that have elapsed since the 
decline of the mining industry in British Colum- 
bia, and the consequent disappearance of the 
less desirable elements of its floating popula- 
tion a close- amalgamation of the heterogeneous 
elements of its society has taken place. The 
isolated position of this little people on the far- 
away Pacific, far removed from the highways of 
commerce and civilization, neglected by the 
army of rich and idle tourists, knitted them to- 
gether in bonds of almost family kinship. And 
not without happy results, for it would be hard to 
find a more loyal and independent race of men, 
staidly contented with the homes they have in 
the course of years made for themselves, living 
and letting live on the easy-going, hospitable 
principles inculcated by the peculiar conditions 
and sudden reverses to which life in the boister- 
ous mining camps of the early days had exposed 
them all. Unlike many of the Californian val- 
leys — where once stood flourishing mining 
" cities " of five and six thousand inhabitants, 
but which disappearedfrom the face of the eanh 
as suddenly as they had started into creation, 
leaving not trace behind to mark the spot 
where building land was once worth £zo^ 
the square rod — the mining population pf 
British Columbia, when the decrease in 
the output of gold caused also there the ift- 
evitable reaction, did not as quickly dis- 
perse. And for good reasons. While some 
had made, and what was perhaps rarer in 
those madly extravagant days, had saved 
money, many found themselves without the 
wherewithal to drift to pastures new. To 
both classes the country, its exhausiless game 
and fish supplies, as well as its climate, was 
attractive. They had all they required ; the 
rich a pleasant, if lazy, existence among the 
free-and-easy surroundings that had become 
dear to them, the poor high rates of wages to 
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induce them to remain at or near the scenes of 
their success or failure. And while hitherto 
the good people of British Columbia, in their 
beautiful but isolated country the " Sleepy 
Hollow " of America, have shown but little of 
that keen nervous aptitude for business which 
distinguishes the American of the Pacific Coast 
to so remarkable an extent, an absence which 
is easily preceptible in the easy-going, slow 
manner in which every-day dealings are trans- 
au:ted, it is to be expected that an infusion of 
more active elements will probably develop 
this quality. The men of British Columbia 
bave always borne, and not without some good 
reason, that their day would come again, that 
the recognition of the undeniable richness and 
diversity of their country's resources would 
inaugurate* another great " boom," this time of 
a more lasting character than the one wrought 
by gold. 

Foremost among the causes that could achieve 
such an end were, of course, improved com- 
munication and renewed industry. About two 
years ago, the first important link connecting 
British Columbia with the United States was 
established, by the completion of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, the most northerly of the four 
or five great transcontinental lines that cross 
the vast expanse of the United States. It ter- 
minates on Puget Sound, within a few hours' 
steam from Victoria, thereby shortening the 
journey of some thirty or forty days from Loi>- 
don to the capital of British Columbia, to fifteen 
or sixteen. Before then a weekly steamer from 
San Francisco was the sole mail route to gain 
the province, while a few years earlier, be- 
fore the completion of the Union Pacific road, 
letters and travellers were several months on 
the road. 

But a far more important link with the cen- 
tres of enterprise and with the mother country 
has now been forged by the opening of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, that great national 
undertaking of which the people of Canada can 
with every right be proud. It is a vast enter- 
prise quite out of proportion to the population 
of the Dominion. It even gives the persever- 
ing Canadians the privilege to exult over their 
far wealthier and ten times as numerous neigh- 
bors south of the border, for their line is not 
only the longest in the world, but it is also the 
only true transcontinental railway system in all 
America, the great overland routes that cross 
the United States from sea to sea being each 
made up of several distinct companies. In 
another respect, too, the Canadian Pacific is 
remarkable. Unlike all other .overland lines 
which have sought large centres of population, 
such as San Francisco, Portland, and Tacoma, 
for their western terminus, the directors of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway have scarcely defi- 
itely determined on which of the numerous 
coves of Burrard Inlet, a great, fiord-like. 



twenty-mile-long firth, the future rival of San 
Francisco shall spring up. In other words, 
this gigantic enterprise, and gigantic it de- 
serves to be called, entered, when it crossed the 
Rocky Mountains, a bold voyage of discovery 
the like of which was hitherto unknown in 
the history of railways. At the first glance 
such an attempt to reverse the relationship 
between population and railways appears a 
riskful undertaking, but an examination of the 
country, an even cursory inspection of its re- 
sources, which as yet await recognition by 
capital, will change such pessimistic considera- 
tions; while the disadvantage of finding no 
great terminal city ready built is one that is 
amply counterbalanced, so far as the railway 
company's coffers are concerned, by the cir- 
cumstance that the land where the new city is 
to spring up, belongs to a great extent to the 
company, and land sales will therefore afford a 
large revenue. That a considerable town will 
soon stand where now there is a dense forest 
of huge many-century-old Douglas pines, there 
can be no doubt ; be the exact spot at Port 
Moody, at the most inland extremity of Burrard 
Inlet, or what is now more likely, at Coal 
Harbor, a portion of the same great cove but 
twelve miles nearer the Gulf of Georgia, the 
site is equally admirable, and the harbor ac- 
commodation of equal excellence. In these 
days of rapid transit a saving of fifty or one 
hundred miles will revolutionize the traffic of 
certain routes ; how much then must the re- 
duction of about 1,075 »^iles in the journey 
from Liverpool to Yokohama give future prona- 
inence to the terminal city of the Canadian 
Pacific. 

The fact that British Columbia is our only 
colonial possession on the American Pacific, 
on which the commerce of the world is rapidly 
centering itself, lends gravity to a possible fu- 
ture danger to the Imperial interests of Great 
Britain, arising from the colony's geographical 
position. It needs but a brief retrospective 
glance at the genesis jof the United States to 
show what a wonderful expansion of its south- 
ern and western boundaries has been brought 
about by a peculiarly insidious process, which, 
for want of a better name, one might term 
Americanization — a bloodless but very effec- 
tual method of annexation, absorbing vast 
countries, not at the point of the bayonet, but 
by the commercial enterprise of its citizens. 
Most of the western territories — Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and portions of Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory, as well as Alaska — have all in 
their turn been thus Americanized. Mexico, 
Cuba, and some of the central American States 
are now undergoing that process uninterrupted 
by meddlesome European intervention. By 
the acquisition of Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands the United States has pushed its em- 
pire, as it were, to the very door of Japan and 
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China, and the only missing link, the only pos- 
sible rival to exclusive trade in the Pacific, is 
British Columbia, with its splendid harbors, its 
inexhaustible coal-fields, and unrivalled forests, 
in both of which latter resources her wealth is 
superior to that of any district south of it. 
The American of the Pacific coast, we need 
hardly be told, is a peculiarly energetic and 
enterprising individual, and he never tires of 
telling you that British Columbia wedged in 
between American countries, Alaska, as a top- 
weight pressing downwards, meeting the up- 
ward expansion of Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana Territories, will be unable to resist 
Americanization. This process may be ex- 
pected to commence when British Columbia 
promises to become a dangerous rival, a now 
not remote contingency. 

The cry of secession revived in Canada from 
time to time, has never found popular favor in 
British Columbia, which has always been one 
of the most loyal colonial possessions of Great 
Britain. Whether it will continue so depends 
to a very great extent upon the districts from 
which it will receive the bulk of immigration in 
the next years ; whether from the eastern prov- 
inces of the Dominion and the old country, or 
whether from those neighboring districts that 
are not separated from it by great mountain 
chains or thousands of miles of sea. Already 
Californian capital is arriving, millions of Yan- 
kee dollars, invested in vast stretches of coal- 
fields, silver-mines, forest land, and the con- 
struction of short lines of railways — capital 
that, shame to say, was not forthcoming from 
any other part of the world, and which, coming 
at this early stage, must necessarily be consid- 
ered only the vanguard of other millions. 
Where the shrewd business man of the Pacific 
coast has invested his dollars, there, too, he 
will make his home. Startling as it may 
•ound, it is yet absolute truth that to-day capi- 
tal from San Francisco, employed in building 
flie only railway line on Vancouver Island, 
controls the vast coal-fields of British Colum- 
bia on Vancouver Island. The English man- 
of-war loading coal at the only naval and coal- 
ing station Great Britain possesses on the 
entire Pacific littoral of North and South 
America, will have to buy its fuel from San 
Francisco's millionaires, adepts at *' corners." 
Under these circumstances it will not take 
many years to bring to an issue the question 
whether the Queen's birthday or the 4th of 
July will be ih^tfete day of the dominant race. 
To-day these two representative holidays are 
kept with equal impressiveness in British Co- 
lumbia. Indeed, I saw more flags flying on 
the latter, on my last visit to Victoria at that 
season of the year, than were exhibited on the 
preceding fete day of Englishmen ; a show of 
bunting, hoisted, it is true, by peaceful citi- 
zens of two countries dwelling together in per- 



fect harmony, but yet not unsuggestive of fo- 
ture danger to Great Britain's vital interests in 
the new world. Geography is anything but a 
favorite study in good old England, but even 
the Eton boy, who actually gives half an hour 
every week to that science, will be able to re- 
alize the strategic importance of being able to 
convey troops, arms, and harbor defences to 
the shores of the Pacific within ten or eleven 
days from the time the transport weighs an- 
chor at Plymouth. 

To British Columbia's climates, for it would 
be misleading to speak of only one, we can 
best refer by glancing briefly at the topography 
of the country. The "Sea of Mountsuns,'* 
which it is often called, or the Switzerland of 
America, as it is perhaps better described, ex- 
tends through nearly twelve degrees 0/ latitude 
with a varying breadth and a varying elevation 
Its northern half is an inhospitable, forest- 
matted, exceedingly rugged region that, except 
for mining, possesses no attractions, and suffers 
from a severity of climate not in contrast, as is 
that of the more southerly districts, with its 
latitude. Of the southern half, to which these 
remarks are exclusively confined, we have to 
note multiform climatic conditioi^. Vancouver 
Island and the archipelagic fringe of coast line 
has a climate not dissimilar to that of the south 
of England, with less rain in summer. Snow 
rarely lies, and, as Lord Lansdowne, in a recent 
speech remarked, *' exotic plants blossom in 
the gardens of Victoria, while at Ottawa there 
are several feet of snow and the thermometer 
registers 30® F. below zero." Leaving the 
coast line with its serene summers and rainy 
winters (about 50 inches), and entering the dry 
interior, we find, say, round Kamloops, an 
annual rainfall of only about 10 or 15 inches, 
making irrigation requisite, and at Okanagan 
a trifle more ; the extremes of temperature in 
both localities are much greater than on the 
coast, the mercury occasionally creeping down 
to 20^ and 25^ F. below zero, rivers and lakes 
frozen for two or three months, while in summer 
the heat is quite great. In the easternmost 
portion of the province yet more local climates 
prevail. Thus, where the Canadian Pacific 
crosses consecutively the Rocky Mountains, 
Columbia River, and that most wonderful of all 
American mountain ranges the Selkirks — a 
densely forested region — a rainy and snowy 
climate prevails. On the other hand a long 
day's ride, starting from where the Canadian 
Pacific Railway first approaches the Columbia, 
and following that river up in a southerly di- 
rection to its source, will bring you to the 
Kootenay Valley, lying in about the same lati- 
tude as the Channel Islands, where the rainfall 
is only about 20 to 25 inches, and not suffi- 
ciently enduring cold to freeze the deeper 
lakes' or to prevent cattle and horses from 
wintering out. 
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To the intending emigrant British Columbia 
offers many, and under certain circumstances 
superior, advantages, but they are by no means 
tHose that invite emigration to Manitoba, or to 
the North-west Territories. In British Columbia 
there are no, or few, such vast expanses of ag- 
ricultural land ready for immediate cultivation 
and obtainable at such very reasonable rates as 
four shillings an acre. From the land the new- 
comer can acquire at first cost, he will, accord- 
ing to location, have either to clear the timber 
and brush, or he will have to dyke it, or it re- 
quires irrigation. The soil is ordinarily very 
good ; the land that requires dyking is, as a 
rule, of surpassing excellence, producing crops 
such as only the richest alluvial land of Cali- 
fornia can rival. Clearing timber, if it is at all 
heavy, is an expensive proceeding, costing 
from £(i to £20 per acre, and hence can be 
resorted to only where the neighborhood of 
towns holds out inducements. Dyking and ir- 
rigating are much less expensive, the former 
amounting to about £2 an acre, while for the 
latter no ruling price can be given, as the cost 
depends entirely upon the distance from 
whence the water has to be brought. The 
prime cost of agricultural land ready for cul- 
tivation is, under all circumstances, higher in 
British Columbia than in the eastern regions ; 
and well it may, for the climate and good local 
markets give it a more substantial value than 
is possessed by those vast wheat regions of the 
North-west. Its value will rapidly increase as 
the country becomes more settled up, creating 
a local demand for dairy and farm produce 
that cannot be supplied so cheaply from else- 
where. 

There is some truth in the reflections of 
Canadians upon the limited cereal-producing 
capacity of British Columbia. Almost all the 
flour used in Victoria and in the coast districts 
comes from Washington and Oregon, and has 
to pay a not inconsiderable duty on entering 
the Dominion; but now that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has thrown wide open to 
British Columbia the doors of the immense 
granaries of the North-west and Manitoba, 
every bushel of wheat consumed in British 
Columbia will probably come from across the 
Rocky Mountains. Good land on the Pacific 
slope is far too valuable for wheat-growing. 
Throughout North America there are literally 
limitless expanses suitable for this much-pro- 
duced crop ; but only in very few districts, and 
those almost exclusively confined to the Pacific 
coast of North America, do we find that happy 
combination of rich soil and a mild climate 
with frostless summers which is essential for 
growing fruits, hops, and the more remunera- 
tive crops of vegetables and roots. In parts of 
California and in the more favored regions of 
Oregon and Washington Territory, where simi- 
lar conditions prevail, fruit and hop growing 



has completely disestablished the wheat farm, 
and people who now make from £10 to £^0 
per acre by them look back with a pitying con- 
temptuous smile to the olden days of an always 
uncertain and never very paying crop. Hitherto 
very little hops have been raised, although soil 
and climate are very suitable in British Co- 
lumbia, for there was no way of exporting it to 
the coast or to Europe, a heavy import duty of 
4d. per pound closing the doors of the United 
Slates, while the seven or eight months' journey 
to Europe viA the Horn was equally impracti- 
cable, for fast transhipment is an essential 
point with this crop. No doubt a considerable 
traffic can be created for the Canadian Pacific 
road by competing for those paying shipments 
from Washington Territory, and sending them 
through Canada in bond to Europe. In parts 
of British Columbia the conditions favoring 
hop culture are quite as good as those in the 
neighboring valleys ; indeed, in one respect 
they are far more encouraging, for, as is well 
known, the labor question is one of great im- 
portance to the hop grower, who requires for 
the picking season a hundredfold increased 
force. The presence of Indians in British Co- 
lumbia, who, unlike the American Indians, have 
long become accustomed to work for whites, 
and who now every hop-picking season migrate 
in large numbers to the Washington yards, 
where they are much prized as the most expert 
pickers, gives the future home-grower a very 
important advantage. In the one interior dis- 
trict — the Kootenay country — where hops can 
be grown, there is also a sufficiently large body 
of willing aboriginal pickers. As for the fruit 
markets of British North America and Great 
Britain, British Columbia has them at her door. 
Eastern Canada, Manitoba, and the North-west, 
with their millions of population, unable from 
the severity of the climate to grow their own 
vegetables and fruit, need no longer pay extrav- 
agantly high prices for Californian produce ; 
nor need the rapidly-growing demands of 
Covent Garden be always met by shiploads of 
Golden State peaches and pears. 

What was California before she had a rail- 
way to the Atlantic ? Although the available 
land in British Columbia is, of course, of an 
infinitely smaller extent, there is yet enough to 
allow the province, now that she has a railway, 
to occupy much the same position towaros 
Eastern Canada, as sunny California, does to 
the United States. Indeed, as a mere summer 
pleasure resort, British Columbia has far more 
engaging attractions than those of her southern 
neighbor. In other respects, too, her resources 
warrant most hopeful forecasts. Her coal, to 
which we have already referred, is the best on 
the entire west coast of America. San Francisco 
I uses Vancouver coal almost exclusively for 
domestic purposes. Columbian timber wealth 
I is simply enormous, and only those who have 
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wandered for weeks or months in her forests 
can appreciate what that wealth will mean in 
die near future. Her fisheries promise an 
equally wonderful prodigaliiy, and present an 
enormous scope for immediate enterprise. The 
great West and North-west can now be supplied 
with her salmon, of which there are seven 
different kinds (one of an hitherto unknown 
f pecies, which never ascend rivers) ; with her 
enormous halibut, cod, herring, sturgeon some- 
times i,ooo lbs. in weight, the choice red-fish, 
and the delicate oolackan or candlefish, with 
all of which the waters teem. In no industry, 
however, will the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific work such beneficial changes, or rather, 
inaugurate a more widespread business, than 
in that of mining. Hitherto the exploitation of 
the country's mineral wealth wds simply a 
scraping of the surface by the individual efforts 
of poor men, unassisted by capital, machinery, 
or organization. According to oflicial reports 
nine and a half millions sterling worth of gold 
has been taken out of her stream beds and 
gravel beds by such rude appliances as could 
be transported on men's or horses' backs, or 
by yet ruder makeshifts when even that was 
not possible on account of the distance and 
nigged, densely-forested character of the 
country. These nine and a half millions' 
worth of nuggets and " dust " were all alluvial 
gold that had become separated from the native 
rock or matrix by the denuding effects of water. 
This matrix is still there, so that the unworked 
wealth of gold in British Columbia is infinitely 
greater than the first hardy prospectors, with 
their primitive tools, could suppose. As a 
stock-raising country only a few districts claim 
attention. They are in the interior, where 
there is a zone of upland grazing country with 
excellent bunch-grass, offering good oppor- 
tunities to the stockman. The ranges near the 
Canadian Pacific have, however, been all taken 
up ; and with the exception of the Okanagan 
country quite in the south, and the Upper 
Kootenay Valley in the extreme south-east 
corner of the province, I know of none open 
to the new-comer. The latter valley — upon 
the beauties and attractions of which all the 
early explorers, and even the Parliamentary 
Blue-books embracingPaliser's most interesting 
report of his renowned exploration, dwell with 
singular unanimity — deserves attention also, 
from the farmer's and fruit-grower's point of 
vic>y. To both its very sheltered position, low 
altitude, and frostless summers offer attrac- 
tions; while to the miner, the fact that out of 
one little tributary to the Kootenay River 
;^ 400,000 worth of gold was taken with the 
rudest implements in two summers, should be 
m strong inducement to avail himself of the in- 
finitely improved means of communication to 
reach that hitherto sequestered and pleasing 
Talley. 
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There is much to see, to enjoy, and to learn 
in British Columbia ; and the future is Hkely 
to ratify the opinion of it recently expressed 
by the Governor-General, Lord Lansdowne, on 
the occasion of his first visit : — " I may honest- 
ly say it appears to me one of the most attrac- 
tive countries, not only on this continent, but 
probably in the whole world." — Wm. A. BaiiaaSt 
Grohman, in the Fortnightly Review. 
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Nearly seven years have passed since the 
writer of this article published in a London 
monthly magazine a short political essav, en- 
titled " Is Home Rule Dead } " The' title 
may be thought a little curious now. It was 
adopted then because the English journals had 
almost unanimously come to the conclusion 
that Home Rule was dead, and only waiting 10 
be buried ; and they were congratulating Eng- 
land over her happy delivery from a trouble. 
The present writer had just been returned, 
unopposed, for an Irish county in which he 
had never before set his foot — returned solely 
on the strength of his earnestness in the cause 
Home Rule. But at the time there was a sort 
of pause in the activity of the Home Rule 
movement, partly caused by the failing health 
and fading infiuence of Mr. Butt. Those of us 
who knew were well convinced that the move- 
ment was only in its beginning and had not 
yet shown its real force, and - the object of the 
article I wrote was to endeavor to convince the 
English public that it was a genuine and a 
national movement, and that the demand for 
Home Rule would never cease until Home 
Rule had been obtained. I think the events 
of the past seven years, and indeed the events 
of the past seven weeks, have given a very 
suflicient answer to my question. The most 
sceptical Englishman, if he has only eyes to 
see, will now admit that Home Rule is not 
dead, but, on the contrary, very full of life. 
Few men think any longer of asking whether 
Ireland is to have Home Rule : the main 
question is as to the orecise form which Home 
Rule should take. 

But just here comes up the new difficulty. 
Many Englishmen, some of them men of mark 
and importance in the political world, say, 
** We are willing to give you Irish some sort of 
Home Rule ; but, mind, it must not be the 
sort of Home Rule you want, but the sort of 
Home Rule you do not want. We will shape 
for you a scheme of our own ; and our main 
object shall be to make it different from your 
scheme. For we are practical men, and we 
want to conciliate certain London newspapers, 
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^9.iid the clubs, and the timid people in the 
<::ountry ; and our strong point with them will 
l>e that we are not giving you what you want ; 
.Chat we are refusing to do anything of the kind ; 
•that we are only giving what we think con- 
venient and safe for us in England." — I 
-earnestly appeal to ail Englishmen of intelli- 
.gence not to countenance this sort of absurd 
and idle device. If you want to satisfy Ire- 
land you must give Ireland what she asks for; 
not what the writers in certain London news- 
papers think suitable for her. England is 
strong enough to rest her safety on justice ; 
•And in any case she cannot purchase safety by 
keeping Ireland in discontent. If the Irish 
-question is to be approached, let it be ap- 
proached by statesmen, not by peddlers and 
tinkers. If the Conservative party feel that 
for whatever reason they are not up to the 
level of this great experiment, let them give 
way and allow Mr. Gladstone to try his hand. 
Mr. Gladstone, at all events, is capable of ap- 
preciating the real force of the question and of 
translating a principle into legislative action. 

The Conservative party, as it seems to me, 
lost a great chance when they made up their 
minds not to endeavor to concilate Ireland by 
coming to some agreement with Mr. Parnell, 
and introducing a Home Rule scheme. A 
great cause was there lost for want of spirit, as 
Atterbury said of the failure of Bolingbroke 
and Harley. The Conservatives had much in 
%heir favor. They must have had the support of 
the Liberals— certainly of the Radicals — if they 
had brought in a decent scheme which satisfied 
the majority of the Irish people. The Radi- 
cals could hardly have stood up in the House 
of Commons and said, " We care nothing about 
the fact that five-sixths of the Irish people are 
in favor of this measure ; we will oppose it 
because you, our political enemies, are in office." 
If the measure were satisfactory it would cer- 
tainly have had Mr. Gladstone's support : and I 
for one refuse to believe in the ever-talked of, 
never seen, revolt of some of the Liberals against 
Mr. Gladstone. I will not say what I once 
heard a very clever man say of such rumored 
revolts, and call them revolts of the cyphers 
against the figure. But I certainly do not 
believe in the possibility of any considerable 
number of the Liberals breaking away from the 
leadership of Mr. Gladstone. The leader of 
Opposition is to his followers what Zeus was to 
his surrounding gods and goddesses. In the 
" tug of war " he could pull the whole of them 
his way, they all tugging togtther with all their 
might and main. Therefore the Conservatives 
might have counted on the support of the Lib- 
eral party generally, seeing that they might 
have counted on the support of Mr. Gladstone. 
The Conservatives, too, have still a charac- 
ter with the people in the country for modera- 
tion and stability. People down in the country ' 



would accept with confidence from Lord Salis- 
bury what they would look on with suspicion if 
it were offered by Mr. Gladstone, and would 
shudder at it if it came from Mr. Chamberlain. 
Besides, the Conservative party would carry 
the House of Lords with them. It may be 
said that Lord Salisbury could not carry his 
own party in the Commons and in the 
country with him. I admit that he could not 
carry the whole party at first. He could not 
carry the' Ulster Tories, for example — sixteen 
of them I think there are. They now, with the 
two representatives of Dublin University, make 
up the whole sum of the opposition to Mr. 
Parnell in Ireland. The Ulster members would 
sulk, would perhaps even secede. We all 
know with what utter lack of appreciation 
Lord Randolph Churchill used to regard the 
services and companionship of the Ulster 
Tories, then a much more powerful body than 
they are now. We all know how pleased he 
used to be with the sacrifices which had to be 
made by his chiefs to conciliate them. They 
would sulk ub doubt ; they would hang back 
for a time ; they would vote against everything 
that reason and sense and statesmanship could 
suggest. The members for Dublin University 
would neither sulk nor secede ; they would 
follow their leaders very properly. It is quite 
probable that a few of the English Tory squires 
would also refuse to support their Government 
in any scheme of Home Rule. This, or some* 
thing like this, must always happen when a 
Conservative Government attempts to do any- 
thing really worth doing. It happened to Mr. 
Disraeli ; he did not allow himself to be much 
troubled by it. It ought not to have affected 
to any extent the serious counsels of Lord 
Salisbury. What Lord Salisbury ought to have 
done was to declare himself in favor of some 
scheme of Home Rule for Ireland, and then 
invite the confidence and co-operation of all 
parties in the shaping of the measure. I think 
the suggestion made in the Daily News was ex« 
cellent. The suggestion was that Lord Salis- 
bury should follow the precedent adopted in the 
case of the Redistribution Bill, and ask his oppo- 
nents to go into council with him ; and ask, 
too, the Irish members to lend him their help. 
Let, say, three men from each of the three 
parties go into a room together and endeavor 
to agree among themselves as to the principles 
of a Home Rule measure, and put their agree- 
ment before Parliament in the shape of 
a Bill. 

It will be said that I am assuming an agree- 
ment where no agreement might be possible. 
I am assuming an agreement certainly. I am 
assuming that a small committee of rational 
men met to consider what sort of domestic 
government was to be given to Ireland, and 
agreed upon the principle that such a govern- 
ment was to be given to her in one form or 
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anoth6f, could hot find any great difficulty in 
coming to an understanding as to the main 
lines of a measure. It may be said that 1 am 
indulging in an unwarrantable assumption when 
I take it for granted that Lord Salisbury would 
under any circumstances or conditions consent 
to give a measure of Home Rule to Ireland. I 
do not know what Lord Salisbury's personal 
feelings on the subject may be ; but if when 
he spoke his Newport speech Lord Salisbury 
had not in his mind the possibility of applying 
to Ireland some modification of the arrange- 
ment which connects Austria and Hungary, 
and was not in fact appealing for suggestion 
and counsel on the subject, then Lord Salisbury 
for once failed altogether to put his meaning 
into his words. I have heard Lord Salisbury 
make a great many speeches ; 1 have generally 
found myself differing from his opinions and 
thinking his arguments unsatisfactory. But I 
have never found myself in the slightest doubt 
as to what the opinions were, and how the 
arguments tended. If Lord Salisbury's New- 
port speech had not the meaning which the 
whole public of these countries ascribed to it, 
I have no idea as to what meaning it was 
intended to have. I still venture to think that 
at that time Lord Salisbury was preparing to 
deal with the Home Rule Question after the 
fashion of a statesman. I am strongly of opin- 
ion that at that time the leaders generally of 
the Conservative party w^e bringing them- 
serves up to the same point. 

Events, however, happening since then may 
have made a change. The Conservative Gov- 
ernment have found, for example, that even 
with the help of the Irish Nationalist members 
they have not really a majority over the Lib- 
erals. Is it unreasonable to suppose that they 
may have argued in this way : **It'is a dan- 
gerous experiment for us 10 deal with this 
Home Rule Question just now. A great many 
of our followers don't like it. We shall be- 
come very unpopular with them ; they are not 
yet educated up to the mark ; and after a) I the 
Parnellites cannot keep us in office with any- 
thing like a fair working majority if the Lib- 
erals choose to make a stand against us. Had 
we not better therefore refrain from playing 
this Irish card ? Nay, had we not better go 
boldly in for playing an English card .^ Had 
we not better raise the Imperial cry, and say 
we never will yield to the Irish demand } Dis- 
memberment of the Empire — that is our watch- 
word. It is not too late ; we have not gone 
too far even yet ; " and accordingly the Con- 
servatives shout their sudden '^ Jamais,^' and 
Mr. Gladstone is denounced as one who would 
sanction the " Dismemberment of the Em- 
pire." 

This country is governed to an amazing and 
alarming extent by catchwords. It would 
•ometimes almost seem that popular government 



in England is government by catchword. Lord 
Palmerston knew this so well that he often 
openly avowed at some particular crisis his in- 
tentions to capture the public by a phrase* 
Now the phrase " Dismemberment of the Em- 
pire," is to be the Tory policy of the hour. 
Would it not be well if some of us were 10 ask 
ourselves what it means ? Would it not be 
well to ask ourselves whether precisely the 
same sort of argument was not employed at the 
time of the settlement of Canada in 1838, after 
the rebellion. Do we not remember, some of 
us, that Lord Durham used to be styled "The 
Lord High Seditioner," because of his scheme 
of a settlement, which scheme everybody now 
acknowledges was the fountain and origin of 
all the subsequent peace and prosperity of the 
Canadian Dominion ? Was the British Empire 
dismembered during all that period of the com- 
mon history down to the Act of Union in 1800? 
Historically speaking, the Act of Union is an 
affair of the day before yesterday ; a crude 
modem innovation ; although to hear some 
Englishmen talk one might imagine it was in 
existence since the time of King Alfred. 

Of course one dismemberment argument 
rests on the assumption that if Ireland got a 
Parliament of her own again, she would at once 
begin to agitate for separation. I venture to 
think that to give her back her National Par- 
liament is the best and the only way to prevent 
her from agitating for separation. There is no 
disguising the fact that Ireland at present is 
profoundly disaffected. She is disaffected not 
merely because she is badly governed, but be- 
cause she is not allowed to govern herself. 
No self-respecting people could endure the 
present centralized system by virtue of which 
Irish representation is overborne at West- 
minster; no self-respecting people could en- 
dure the Dublin Castle system. Danger to the 
Empire? — why at the present moment Ireland 
is a source of uttermost danger to the Empire. 
Some Englishmen will say that they don't 
care ; that they can always keep Ireland down. 
Exactly ; if nothing happens — but, as Mr. 
Blight once said — I think on this very subject 
— in the House of Commons, accidents are 
always happening. There may be some great 
foreign war with England in the thick of it. 
Which would it be better for England then to 
have, an Ireland conciliated by the admission 
of her right to self-government or an Ireland 
burning with anger at th*^ persistent refusal of 
her national claim .^ Let us think of thesA 
things and get their significance into our minds 
before we pay too much attention to the Dis- 
memberment of the Empire catchword. When 
we hear the phrase used, let us insist on know- 
ing what the man means who uses it. 

I am not particularly concerned to vindicate 
the political consistency of Mr. Gladstone. 
No n^an who ever lived could be much better 
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qualified than Mr. Gladstone to make out a 
c:<\se for himself. But I cannot help saying 
I Hat it is amazing to find so many persons re- 
proaching Mr. Gladstone on the ground of his 
s>upposed sudden and recent conversion to the 
principle of Home Rule. What short mem- 
ories some political speakers and writers have, 
to be surel Why, Mr. Gladstone has been 
again and again denounced by English politi- 
cians and English newspapers on the ground 
that he has always been giving countenance 
and comfort to the advocates of Home Rule. 
He has never that I know of spokerf one word 
against what I may call the principle of Home 
Rule ; the principle that Ireland ought to have 
some form of government which might be 
really domestic and national, and which is not 
given to her by the centralized system estab- 
lished in Westminster. Again and again Mr. 
Gladstone has invited Irish members to bring 
forward some definite scheme, and let the 
country know what they meant by Home Rule. 
Again and again he has been denounced by 
Conservative press and platform because he 
would not bluntly tell these pestilent Irish that 
he would listen to no demand, proposal, or sug- 
gestion about Home Rule. For such is the 
wise and statesmanlike course which five out 
of every six English newspapers have been for 
years in the habit of recommending, urging, 
clamoring for. Not merely must English 
statesmen refuse to grant Home Rule, but the >' 
must tell the Irish people that their appeal is 
not even to be heard ; that their argument 
must not be taken into one moment's consid- 
eration. ** We don't care what you say ; we 
don't care what your claim is; we don't want 
to hear your arguments ; you shan't have what 
YOU ask for, and there is an end of the matter. 
Non possumus ; jamais. That is all we have 
to say ; and if you don't like it, why, we are 
thirty millions against four or five millions, and 
we shall find a way of teaching you submis- 
sion." 

I am sorry to say that not only Conservative 
writers and speakers have lately been using 
this thirty-to-four argument. I once shouldered 
a musket, or trailed a pike, in the army of Eng- 
lish Radicalism, and 1 always understood that 
one great article of our political creed was that 
a nation's claim was not to be overborne by 
the mere numerical superiority and physical 
resource of another and a dominant people. 
Think of our eloquence and our fervor about 
Hungary, about Venetia, about Lombardy, 
about Poland, about Greece ! Talk to us of 
your thirty miMions against four millions I 
With what generous scorn and indignant in- 
vective we should have assailed the unlucky 
Tory who dared to bring up that old-timed, 
obsolete, ignoble argument, unworthy of intel- 
lect, and principle, and manhood ! And now, 
behold, we have il from the lips of no less 



distinguished a Radical than Mr. Chamberlain 
himself. 

When in an unlucky moment during the de- 
bates on the Regency Question and the tempo- 
rary disqualification of George the Third, Fox 
was led away so far as to argue that the regency 
of the Prince of Wales was a matter of course 
and not dependent on the will of Parliament, 
Pitt saw in a moment the blunder his great rival 
had made, and smiting himself on the thigh 
exclaimed with an oath, " I'll unwhig that 
gentleman for the rest of his life." One could 
not wonder if some enemy having heard Mr, 
Chamberlain's thirty-to-four argument were to 
exclaim, " I'll unradical that gentleman for the 
rest of his life." In any case this sort of 
argument is not one which could be supposed 
to have much conciliatory influence over the 
Irish people. To be told '* you shall not have 
what you ask, and if you want to know the 
reason why, we tell you that we are strong and 
you are weak," is indeed a reply that might 
make a prudent claimant hush his demand for 
the time, but it could hardly bring him into a 
temper of cheerful and affectionate submission. 
Madge Wildfire, in the Heart of Midlothiariy 
is told that if she does not give up the where* 
abouts of Geordie Robertson she will be whip* 
ped. She replies that the whipping might 
make her cry, " but could na male * me tell, ye 
ken." So the intimation that Ireland has not a 
population large enough to stand up against 
England might make ner keep silent for the 
time, but could not very well make her loving^ 
and loyal. 

We have now got to a condition of things 
which will at all events put a little strain on 
this argument. We are brought face to face 
in a remarkably distinct way with this porten- 
tous modern question of the nationalities. 
There has been in modern days no such test 
of the solidity of imperial systems, no such 
solvent of unsuitable companionships, as this- 
relentless principle. We have got to it now at 
last iu Ireland. I venture to think that never 
in history was a national demand put forward 
with greater national authority than that which 
backs up the Irish demand for Home Rule — 
eighty-six members elected as Home Rulers 
and because they are Home Rulers — eighty-six 
out of one hundred and three ; many of the 
eighty-six without a contest ; many others with 
majorities of ten, fifteen, or twenty to one. 
Englishmen may say anything they like about 
the Home Rule demand on its own merits ; 
but they cannot say that it is not a national de- 
mand. Think of any public question thus put 
and thus answered in England I For or against 
household suffrage, let us say ; and the con- 
stituencies at the general election send in 
more than five-sixths of the representatives 
pledged to the household suffrage. Would 
not the question be regarded as settled once 
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for all ? Should we hear anything more ex- 
cept as to the best means of introducing the 
reform in the shape of an Act of Parliament ? 
Now I should like to ask impartial and intel- 
ligent Englishmen to consider what must be 
the effect upon the Irish mind of the only 
answer that can be given to the Irish appeal. 
We admit that any demand so sustained in 
England and for England would be yielded to 
as a matter of course ; but it is quite a different 
thing with a demand made in Ireland and for 
Ireland. Your Irish demand is not to be 
listened to. Why ? Because you are a vassal 
of the United Kingdom. That fact gives 
England a right to bear you down by force of 
numbers. 

I do not fear, however, that such a point of 
view would long be accepted by practical 
statesmen. Just at present I think the attempt 
may perhaps be not to oppose directly, but to 
flank, the Irish national demand. I am afraid 
of mere waste of time over County Board 
schemes and other such measures for the ex- 
tension of what is called Local Government. 
The statesman who is to settle this Irish Ques- 
tion, and to bring England and Ireland into 
reconciliation— or perhaps I ought rather to 
say into conciliation one with another — must 
not hope to do it by a County Board scheme. 
He must understand that the demand of Ire- 
land is a national demand for national self- 
government ; and that the acknowledgment of 
Ireland's claim will prove to be the best 
guarantee for the peace and stability of the 
empire. In a speech which I heard Mr. Bright 
make a quarter of a century ago on the French 
commercial treaty, he described that treaty as 
"a measure of justice to England and of 
mercy to France." I venture to describe a 
true Home Rule scheme as a measure of jus- 
tice to Ireland and of mercy to England ; of 
mercy to England as a relief and a reprieve to 
her from a system that stands continually in 
the way of her domestic legislation, and that 
converts the nation which might be a pillar of 
strength to lean on into a spear that at her 
sorest time may pierce her side. — Justin Mc- 
Carthy, M. P., in Ihe Contemporary Review, 



ACTORS AND THEIR CALLING. 

A REPLY TO OBITER DICTA, 

How much snobbishness — that worst type 
of Philistinism — is to be found in our current 
literature! When one reads whole pages of 
criticism, consisting, in spite of apparent im- 
partiality, of specious and inaccurate generali- 
zations, (of the sort generally attributed to 
women), or of violent abuse, to catch **the 
ears of the groundlings " ; one is apt to sus- 



pect that it has been called forth by some per- 
sonal slight ; a little wounded vanity ; or a 
perhaps unconscious feeling of envy, at an- 
other's success. Let us say, in passing, this 
is the way in which Mr. Froude is most often 
reviewed. 

The critic of whom we are about to speak, 
thinks it well to begin with a few platitudes ; 
we despair of imitating his oracular manner — 
which he also recommends. We think the 
above reflections will occur to any one who 
reads the article upon " Actors " in the other- 
wise clever little volume entitled Obiter Dicta. 
We have noticed this article, and taken up the 
objections made, not because there is any- 
thing particularly new in them, but because 
they are conveniently grouped, and stated as 
strongly as possible. What could have caused 
this strange mental blindness in so clear-sight- 
ed a critic ? It seems incredible that the 
" Falstaff " (which almost refutes his strictures 
upon the stage) was written by the same pen, — 
unless we suppose it to have been dipped when 
writing the article we are reviewing in the gall 
of envy by mistake. 

At the risk of some confusion of statement, 
we will take up the accusations against the 
actors and their calling, in the order in which 
we find them in this somewhat ingenious paper. 
Postponing our answer to the first question, 
** What is it to be an Actor ? " we will pass to 
the second, " Is the world, ancient and modern, 
wrong in regarding, with disfavor and lack of 
esteem, the great profession of the stage ?" 

This is merely begging the question ; it is 
an unsupported assertion. Modern science 
has taught us that there are no isolated facts ; 
groups must be studied and compared with 
each other. The real question then is : Was 
the profession of the stage so considered, when 
all other professions were held in respect ? 

The last, we might say the first word, has 
not been said on this subject. It has not yet 
been scientifically studied. Has not the pro- 
fession of the stage met with the same fortune 
as all other professions \ honored when adorned 
by talent, sinking in public esteem when its 
members were unworthy ? In the intellectual 
and moral world we can detect the ebb and 
flow, which Professor Tyndall assures us is to 
be found in the physical world. We ask, 
Have not the other professions slowly and 
painfully risen to their present position ? 

The legal profession has surely been the tar- 
get for the wits of all ages. The villain of 
romance or play is ever the pettifogging attor- 
ney. From the "Unrighteous Judge" to 
** Quirk, Gammon, and Snap," every age sup- 
plies an illustration. 

When he was no longer the ** Medicine 
Man." what was thought of the Doctor ? Read 
Ben Jonson, Molifere, or listen to •* Sawbones.** 

When he ceased to be prophet and king; 
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when no longer protected by superstitious awe, 
where did the priest sink to ! If Macaulay is 
not to be trusted, listen to the great Dean ; or 
read Wycliife, or Luther, if you will not hear 
Swift. How many times has the clerical pro- 
fession risen and fallen in public estimation ? 
To-day — " Hosanna in the highest ! " — to-mor- 
row — *' Crucify him 1^' 

Of literature it is almost useless to speak, the 
subject has been so often and so exhaustively 
treated ; and here there can be no question. In 
every age, in every land, the cry has been the 
same : " Patronage, Patronage,Patrt)rfage ! '' no- 
ble talent under the heel of power sold for very 
bread ; and yet only thus, finding any chance 
of being heard; unless where some favorite of 
fortune has been dowered with genius also, 
or the Actors have carried the words of genius 
to the listening world. In spite of isolated 
instances or peculiarly favored epochs, it is only 
within the last two hundred years that litera- 
ture has been truly free ; or only at the mercy 
of the publisher, and an appreciative public ! 

Does this critic find the testimony of Au- 
thors more satisfactory than that of Actors ? If 
so, he has read with strangely prejudiced eyes. 
In Authors and Authorship, Mr. William 
Shepard gives the evidence of many writers of 
the present century, a sufficient answer, we 
think, for readers who have not time to inves- 
tigate for themselves. But we cannot help al- 
luding to the absolute loathing with which 
Denison Maurice speaks of the years he de- 
voted to literature, as a profession; and the 
earnestness with which he warns young men 
against adopting it as a pursuit. 

In these observations we have somewhat an- 
ticipated our answer to the " Evidence of the 
Aciros themselves," as given in this essay. Our 
answer is, — It simply shows human nature ! 
And it is much to be doubted whether the num- 
ber of the disappointed in the theatrical profes- 
sion is greater in proportion than in other 
walks of life. The Authors cry out with the 
same bitterness. Nay \ did not Solomon in all 
his glory find all *' Vanity of vanities ! " 

Of the cases instanced, the very just de- 
scription given of Macready's character, suffi- 
ciently accounts for his feelings. Such mor- 
bidly sensitive vanity would have produced the 
same results in any position. Yet does not 
Macready himself quote Campbell's lines, 

**For ill can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime : 
And Painting mute and motionless, 

Steals but a glance of time. 
But by the mighty Actor brought, 

Illusion's perfect triumphs come; 
Verse ceases to be aii^y thought, 

And sculpture to be' dumb. 

The testimony of Shakespeare is summed 
up in the quoted line : '' Sold cheap what is 
most dear." It is the Poet who speaks here. 



not the Actor ; or the Actor because he is the 
Poet. The first part of the line : " Gor'd, my 
own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear," 
shows this. In all these lines of Shakespeare's, 
it is as though the Poet grudged the Actor— or 
the Playwright, if you will — his success. To 
the true Poet every thought is part of his inner 
life, his very heart's blood. The penalty the 
Poet pays is, that as Hawthorne says : 

*' People who write about themselves and their feel- 
ings as Byron did, may be said to serve up their own 
hearts, duly spiced with brain sauce out of their own 
heads, as a repast for the public." 

Yet only thus can they be poets ; the false 
ring in Byron is only when it is pretended 
feeling. 

Shakespeare could not have written of the 
stage as he so often did, had he not felt to the 
full, its great mission. Indeed it is an open 
question whether he would have been to man- 
kind what he has been, the All-father, the 
High Jove in the 1«ingdom of the Gods, had he 
not been an Actor. There have been great 
dramatic writers ; but where else do we find 
this all-embracing love, this knowledge for 
which nothing is too humble, nothing too lofty, 
smiling upon the evil and upon the good. But 
as the Sonnets (these critics, but for whose aid, 
we are told^ the Actors could not understand 
Shakespeare, are still quarrelling over their 
meaning!) give his inner life, so the Plays 
image his humanity. 

We do not believe in ** mute inglorious Mil- 
ton's " ; there are no voiceless thunderstorms, 
or silent Niagaras ; but as each plant requires 
peculiar soil to bring it to perfection, so under 
certain influences genius may be more perfectly- 
developed. So the profession of the Stage, 
bringing Shakespeare in contact with all sorts 
and conditions of men, broadened his views of 
life, prevented morbid introspection, and made 
him the great Poet of all Humanity. 

We acknowledge that the " Actor*s fame 
rests upon the opinion of his contemporaries," 
But how many lawyers, physicians, or clergy- 
men earn or expect posthumous fame t Has 
it not, alas ! been the fate, in a measure, of all 
Orators, and of many Painters and Sculptors 
also ? Take the charge at its worst, however, 
is it not enough for a man to feel, that though 
he may be forgotten, he has toiled for, and ele- 
vated the world of his own day and generation, 
and thus passed the torch onward ? 

We next read that '* No man of lofty genius 
has ever condescended to remain an Actor I "" 
Certainly this is ** full of sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing." How many men of ** lofty 
genius " can any profession boast ? With a 
few grand exceptions, the critics can seldom 
agree in bestowing the title upon any one* 
And what is " lofty genius ? " 

Is it, as has been said, the '* capacity for 
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taking infinite pains ? " We should like to have 
the list of lofty geniuses who have abandoned 
the stage. Shakespeare certainly chose the 
profession. It was not a mere matter of cir- 
<:umstances ; he devoted to it the best years of 
his life ; truly he has ennobled it for all lime. 

*' Let others boast their satellites, 
Thou hast the planet star ! " 

But we have no intention of ranking the 
Actor with the Poet ; nor would it be strange 
for the latter to leave the stage. A man 
whose mind is teeming with images of beauty, 
will find doubly irksome the exacting duties of 
a calling which demands study, strength, and 
constant effort. But as all men cannot be 
poets, is not the messenger, the apostle, also 
worthy of honor.? Truly he carries the light to 
those who sit in darkness. 

This sensitive critic is touched by a " feeling 
of pity, not akin to love " when he sees the 
closely shaven face of an actor ; considering 
that he sacrifices his manliness to the require- 
ments of his calling. Why does not the feel- 
ing rise when he looks at the closely shaven 

face in the pictures of let us say — Nelson, 

•or Wellington; (those "liveried servants of 
the State,") or the be-wigged Chatham, or even 
his saintly Newman ? Do the rules of the ser- 
vice, or of tyrant fashion, ennoble all they 
touch ? Does he look with a feeling of pride 
upon his own reflection in the mirror, when 
arrayed in the graceful evening costume of the 
nineteenth century, obedient to the commands 
of his barber and his tailor ? As ever it is but 
'' Le point de vueP 

Next we are told the story of Johnson and 
Tom Davies ; and to Johnson's speech, " And 
who art thou to-night, Tom ? " we are told it 
would be difficult to find an answer. 

" Who art thou to-night ? " Yes I Whither 
wilt thou lead us ? as we must perforce yield 
ourselves to the spell. Shall we change with 
every mood of Hamlet ; laugh with Benedict ; 
or shiver in the winter cold and weep with 
Lear ? With all his genius, lacking, as we see 
by his Lives of the Poets, all poetic sympathy, 
this is just what Johnson could never do. 
Those who cannot, had best avoid the theatre : 
but we pity them. 

**To set yourself as the occupation of your 

life to amuse the adult is to degrade 

yourself," — so says our critic. 

In the first place, to amuse only, is not the 
object of the Actor. Of course, we do not 
speak of Opera Bouffe, and performances of 
that class. Low buffoonery is abhorrent to the 
true Actor, as indecent literature is to the true 
Author. Milton did not defend obscene liter- 
ature when upholding the freedom of the press. 
All this, 

^ is from the parpose of playing, whose end, both at the 



first, and now, was, and is, to hold as 'twere the mtrrat 
up to nature; to show virtue her own features, scorn ber 
own image, and the very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure." 

Though we have no Moli^re or Sheridan, 
the public even of our own day, have seen that 
the Actors can still make or mar a reputation ; 
and even poets have found that " after your 
death you were better have a bad epitaph, than 
their ill report while you live." Nor is the 
day past when — 

'* Guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have, by the ver}' cunning of the scene. 
Been struck to the soul " 

These somewhat hackneyed quotations (if 
any line of his can be so called,) show how 
great Shakespeare thought the mission of the 
Stage. The Actor teaches lessons of love, of 
virtue, of patriotism, as no one else has an op- 
portunity of teaching them. He brings the 
lesson tangibly before us, and reaches the un- 
derstanding and conscience of those who never 
would listen to the preacher. Nor is it just to 
say, that this is the work of the Poet and the 
Dramatist, not the Actor. How many thou- 
sands there are, who know Shakespeare only 
through the Actor^s skill ! who never would 
hear a line of genuine poetry but for the 
Actor ! Is not this a glorious mission, carry- 
ing the gospel of "sweetness and light" to 
those who would never hear of Mr. Arnold } 
Every beautiful thought is like a winged seed ; 
who can tell where it will fall, what fruit it will 
bring forth ? 

We do not suppose there is any question of 
the delight that a good Actor gives to the cult- 
ured and intellectual ; or of the want, which 
the theatre, with all its defects, supplies. That 
the Stage is merely to amuse, is to take the 
narrow-minded view which many good, but not 
very intellectual religious people, take of all 
fiction ; they would sweep into one vast holo- 
caust, all the Immortals from Homer to Brown- 
ing. 

But even if we granted that " three-fourths 
of the acted drama is comedy, farce, or bur- 
lesque '' ; let us hear what our author himself 
says in his article upon Falstaff: — he could 
not be more aptly answered on this point, than 
in his own words. We read : — 

" There are, we fear, a number of people who regard 
Falstaff as worthless fellow, and who would refrain (if 
they could) \rom laughing at his jests. These people do 
not understand his claim to grateful and affectionate re- 
gard. He did more to produce that mental condition 
of which laughter is the expression, than any man who 
ever lived. But for the cheering presence ot him, and 
men like him, this vale of tears would be a more terrible 
dwelling-place than it is. In short, Falstaff has done 
an immense deal to alleviate misery and promote posi- 
tive happiness. What more can be said of your heroes 
and philanthropists? . • • . It is perhaps character- 
istic of this commercial age, that benevolence should be 
always associated, if not considered synonymous with 
the giving of money J* 
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After speaking of Sir Richard Whittington, 
*nd of the " hundreds, perhaps thousands, now 
in receipt of his alms," he adds, — 

" This is well. But how much wider and further- 
reaching is the influence of Falstaff ! Those who enloy 
his good things, are not only the poor and the sick, but 
9^^ who speak the English tongue." 

Read Actor for Falstaff and this is enough, 
and true to the letter. But there are many, 
unfortunately, to whose '* sluggish imagina- 
tions " everything is vague until bodied forth 
by the Actor ; and this is often all the liberal 
education they receive, or are capable of ; dare 
we deny it to them, or despise the giver of it ? 

We are told that Actors do not understand 
or love Shakespeare ; that it is the critics who 
guide them. We would not underrate the good 
philological, and other work that has been 
done, in the study of Shakespeare ; much of 
it requiring research, for which few Actors have 
the lime ; but it is to be doubted whether the 
mere critic ever fully appreciated the dramatic 
force of Shakespeare's words, until he had 
heard them given by some good Actor. Had 
he done so, we might have been spared many 
dreary, so called, " emendations/' 

'* To live daily in his (Shakespeare's) com- 
pany, to study his works with minute and 
loving care, — in no spirit of pedantry searching 
for double endings, but in order to discover 
their secret, and make the spoken word 'tell 
upon the hearts of man and woman.'* Yes, 
this the Actor does ; and yet because he does 
not write about it, but acts it out, as his master 
intended, we are told he does not understand, 
does not love him. 

No ! the Actor is not ** Art's slave," but the 
living, breathing embodiment of his thought. 
True " Art," (as Mr, Symonds judiciously says 
in his, volume upon the Fine Arts) *' aims at 
expressing an ideal ; and this ideal is the trans- 
figuration of human elements into something 
nobler, felt and apprehended by the imagina- 
tion." And this is the art aimed at by every 
genuine Actor. This enables the man of genius 
to read between the lines, to see what the critic 
does not see, and *' create a part — as it is 
called;' which, bythe-bye, seems very offen- 
sive to our particular critic. 

We are glad to see the often quoted law of 
Elizabeth, explained and dismissed ; but it 
inight have been added, that far from being an 
insult, this Act shows a desire to protect and 
encourage the true Actor. Wycliffe, two cen- 
turies earlier, labored and preached in vain, to 
obtain such a law tor his own profession ; look- 
ing upon mendicant friars, and wandering 
monks, much as jugglers and mountebanks 
were looked upon in the sixteenth century ; a 
pest to the community, that the law should 
suppress, as a protection to the honest mem- 



bers of the profession. And this is all that 
the Elizabethan Act means. 

We now take up the question " What is it to 
be an Actor t " In the article upon Browning 
in the same volume, our critic says, speaking of 
a poet : — 

" But [we] should in the first instance at all events, at- 
tempt to regard his whole scope and range ; to form 

some estimate, if we can, of his general purport 

. . isking yourselves .... How are we the better for 
him? Has he quickened any passion, lightened any 
burden, purified any taste ?" 

To the few, the very few intelligent persons 
among us who have not been thus benefited 
by true Actors, it would be useless to speak. 
To repeat then somewhat, — To be an Actor is 
artistically " to aim at expressing an ideal, and 
this ideal is the transfigurationof human elements 
into something nobler, fell and apprehended by 
the imagination." Socially, it is to cheer hu- 
manity in this vale of tears, *' as Falstaff and 
men like him have done " ; " to alleviate mis- 
ery, and promote positive happiness " ; " what 
more can be said of your heroes and philan- 
thropists .^ '' It is to elevate all classes; the 
cultured, who can appreciate the poet, and the 
masses who cnn only be appealed to through 
their senses. Let the Actor feel that there is 
always some one in his audience who will be 
the better for the words he utters; that he 
preaches to those who will not hear the priest. 
It is not an idle life ; it is one of severe study, 
toil and self-sacrifice; repressing the Individ- 
ual for the Art Ideal. Has our critic ever 
paused to think what the world would be if the 
Actors were sviept out of it ? 

To quote, or rather mis-quote his own words, 
*• Let me whisper in your ear, do not quarrel 
with Actors; we are not Actors ourselves, and 
yet are so constituted we cannot live without 
them," — without this form of genius let us say. 

Our critic " does not believe that an Actor 
ever felt an honest pride in his profession! 
As a matter of private belief we shall not deny 
his right to continue in that faith ; as a random 
assertion, it carries no weight. 

Mr. Edwin Booth (and such a name cannot 
be dismissed as " an exception ") once said to 
a friend of the writer's that he loved and was 
proud of his profession, and jealous of its honor. 
And herein aside from his genius, lies a 
grand element of his strength. He believes 
earnestly in his life's work , devoting to it his 
noblest powers, and sacrificing his fortune. 
Here we may truly say, " By their fruits ye 
shall know them." Men like Edwin Booth, 
Jefferson, Ir\'ing, and Salvini, who have done 
so much to dignify their profession, thus show 
their honest pride in it. Their acts speak for 
them. 

We well remember the year or more during 
which Mr. Booth was building his beautiful 
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theatre in Twenty-third Street, New York; 
when th.e city was abandoned to Opera Bouffe, 
and Negro Minstrels; when there was scarcely 
a place of amusement in the city to which 
a person of refined taste could go with pleas- 
ure. But no sooner did Mr. Booth begin his 
exquisite Shakespearean Revivals, than theatre- 
managers were compelled to produce better 
plays. Can any one who has watched the 
change in public taste during the last few years, 
(for though there is still room for improvement, 
it is better than it was,) doubt that Mr. Booth 
has done more than any other man — be he 
preacher or writer — to elevate and purify it. 
His efforts have not been confined to one city, 
or to any sect or circle ; he has reached all 
classes. 

It may seem invidious to mention one name 
only when we fortunately have a number of 
Actors and Actresses, who worthily uphold the 
the dignity of their calling ; but the position 
which Mr. Booth has held for the last twenty 
years as thie greatest American tragedian, 
makes it inevitable that we should speak of 
him, as our representative Actor. 

That the Stage is not to-day all that it might, 
and ought to be, is in a great measure the fault 
of the Hudibrastic spirit, still unfortunately 
lingering in a large, and otherwise intelligent 
portion of the community. If clergymen and 
the stricter members of the different sects, 
would uphold and encourage Actors who give 
us thoroughly good plays, from an artistic and 
moral point of view, it would go far in dis- 
couraging managers from producing the vicious 
trash that too often disgraces our theatres. 

Did space permit we could outline the noble 
mission which lies before the Actor, and which 
he alone can accomplish. And we believe that 
every true Actor, man or woman, has had the 
vision, often attempted, and pursued even to 
financial ruin, in the vain hope that encourage- 
ment would be given by those who could do it 
without sacrifice or trouble. In these days, 
when culture is, at all events so much talked 
about; when the education of the masses is so 
important a problem, why do we not see how 
powerful an instrument for good or evil the 
Stage is ? That it now often does more harm 
than good, is due to those who seek to crush, 
instead of purifying it. 

Of old, the Stage was used to amuse the peo- 
ple ; often by ambitious men to gain popularity. 
Then the Church used it to impress such facts 
as she chose, upon the minds of men ; why 
should we not use it to instruct and elevate ? 

If through our large cities, theatres could be 
established where the masses could find both 
amusement and instruction, the beneficial influ- 
ence would be incalculable. We do not mean 
theatres managed by clergymen for the pro- 
duction of adaptations from the French !. or the 
" Moral Drama " of the itinerant circus show I 



we mean what, for want of a better term, wc 
must call the Legitimate Drama ; or the '* Class- 
ical " in Goethe's sense, — (" The point is for a 
work to be thoroughly good and it is sure to be 
classical.'*) 

The idea of making the Stage a great moral 
school, is not Utopian. We have opened Parks, 
Libraries, and given Concerts ; let us tr>' this 
ancient and most powerful of all agents,^ — the 
Theatre. 

To our critic's last question then, — " Is an 
Actor's calling an eminently worthy one ? we 
answer " Yes " ! Only those who will not see, 
could answer No I 

And there is one point to which I must al- 
lude, for it speaks volumes, I mean the feeling 
with which favorite Actors are regarded. It is 
a pure, life-long friendship, a strong affection- 
ate regard that outlives time, and is ever one 
of our most cherished recollections. Each 
generation as we know, clings with unfaltering 
allegiance to the Actors of its own time. We 
hav^ all heard octogenarian friends so calmly 
indifferent to £;i/r favorites, kindle into unwont- 
ed enthusiasm over the remembered triumphs 
of the actors of their youth. How well wc 

all know the '* Oh but you should have 

seen so and so " ; it may be Cooper, Kean, 

the elder Booth or Mathews. Will any Actor 
of the future, replace to us. Booth, or Jeffer- 
son, Terry, Salvini, or Irving? Are we then to 
speak of a calling as unworthy, that almost 
universally awakens this deep earnest feeling 
among intellectual people I 

Let us nor despair. Music — the only purely 
creative art — is slowly being recognized as first 
in the trinity of the fine arts, and slowly but surc» 
her lesser sisters will be known and believed 
in. Again and again the armies of Vandal- 
ism — Philistinism — may **give us pause, "but 
we need not despair, for in the darkest hours 
there are still some torch-bearers to light the 
way, and the great march is ever onward and 
upward. — K. S. S. 



THE CARE OF PICTURES AND PRINTS. 

Amongst the most curious apparent incon- 
sistencies of human nature is the possibly com- 
plete independence of the productive and the 
conservative states of mind. It seems as if 
the talent for producing things often led, of 
itself, .to a carelessness about their preservation, 
perhaps from a feeling that it is easy to replace 
what may happen to be deteriorated. The 
most conspicuous instance of this temper is 
that of Turner, amongst artists. He was the 
most productive of painters and the most accu- 
mulative, liking to keep his own works about 
him much more than painters generally do; 
and yet at the same time he does not appear 
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\m have given a thought to the preservation of 
Bk« works he so greatly valued. His pictures 
were carelessly kept in a gallery that was never 
repaired ; his drawings were never arranged 
till Mr. Ruskin arranged them six years after 
Turner's death, and it cost Mr. Ruskin a whole 
autumn and winter (1857), with the help of two 
assistants, working " every day, all day long, 
and often far into the night," to convert the 
Turnerian mess of confusion into order. 

Had it been confusion or disorder simply, 
the evil would have been completely remediable 
by careful labor ; but unfortunately the same 
carelessness thiat led to disorder involved care- 
lessness about preservation. Many of the 
drawings were eaten away by damp and mil- 
dew, **and falling into dust at the edges, in 
capes and bays of fragile decay." Others 
were worm-eaten, some were mouse-eaten, 
** many torn half-way through." Turner's way 
of keeping his drawings was to roll them up 
in bundles and cram them into drawers. The 
rolled bundles do not even appear to have .been 
protected by paper closed at the end against 
dust, and the squeezing seems to have flattened 
them ; for Mr. Ruskin tells us that " dust of 
thirty years" accumulation, black, dense, and 
sooty, lay in the rents of the crushed and 
crumpled edges of these flattened bundles." 
There were also numbers of pocket sketching- 
books "dropping to pieces at the back, tearing 
laterally whenever opened, and every drawing 
rubbing itself into the one opposite." 

What strikes us most in this disorder is not 
so much the deterioration of the sketches and 
drawings, which Turner possibly may not have 
foreseen, as the intolerable inconvenience of a 
sf stem that must have made reference so diffi- 
cult for the artist himself as to be always tedi- 
ous and often impossible. A collection of 
studies should always be so arranged that any 
study whatever, even down to the most trifling 
memorandum, may -be found at a moment's 
notice. The care of an artist's collection of 
studies is not, however, the subject of the pres- 
ent paper, which is addressed rather to the lay 
posessors of works of art than to professional 
artists. 

Turner's way of keeping his drawings is a 
model of everything that the collector ought to 
avoid. Nobody but an artist would think of 
keeping drawings rolled up in bundles, for the 
simple reason that you can never see a drawing 
properly unless it lies flat. Then we learn 
that Turner exposed his collection to everyone 
of the enemies that a prudent keeper provides 
against. These enemies are damp, dust and 
vermin. In the case of water-color and oil 
pictures there are two other foes, light and 
darkness-^a water-color being liable to fade 
ID the light, and an oil picture to turn yellow 
for the want of it. 

Damp and mildew are often spoken of as 



two enemies, but in fact they are only one, a^ 
mildew is a fungus or collection of fungi thrive 
ing only in damp situations.* Damp, as every-* 
body knows, is retained moisture, or, in other 
words, water diffused in minute particles that 
are held by some other substance so as to be 
prevented from joining each other and flowing 
away, whilst they do not get access to the air. 
so as to be carried off by evaporation. Some 
substances are extremely favorable to the re- 
tention of damp, and it so happens that the 
millboard commonly employed by framers to 
put behind prints, and by bookbinders who 
make portfolios, is one of those substances 
which absorb and retain damp with particular 
facility. It is employed by copper-plate print- 
ers to dry impressions, which are placed be- 
tween sheets of millboard under pressure, the 
boards soon drinking up the water contained 
in the wetted paper. The ingenuity of framers 
has led them to select this (r| all substances 
in the world) to put behind engravings that are 
hung up on walls ; and when the walls happen 
to be damp, it follows as a matter of course 
that the engravings are spoiled by mildew or 
rust-spots. If the reader has ever lived in a 
house that is even moderately damp, he can 
hardly have failed to notice that the boards 
behind framed engravings swell and bulge out, 
which is the result of an increase in the bulk 
and area of the boards exactly proportionate 
to the quantity of water they have absorbed. 
When there is a sufficient supply of water cer- 
tain fungoid growths will begin on the surface 
of the print under theglass, exactly like the 
growth of plants from the damp earth in a garden 
or conservatory. If there is iron in the paper 
here and there (which often happens) there 
will be spots of oxide of iron, or what we call 
rust, to give a pleasing variety of color, and 
if one of them happens to occur on a face, it 
must of course add greatly to its charm. 
Wooden backings are safer ; and I have seen a 
room where the engravings with millboard be* 
hind them were all more or less spoiled by 
damp, whilst a large engraving with a thick 
wooden bacing was entirely uninjured. Never- 
theless, I would rather not trust to deal boards, 
as it is well known that deal is very absorbent 
of moisture. I remember having a heavy block 
of deal deadwood removed from the hull of 
a boat, and when it was sawn through the 
water oozed freely out of every fibre. Had it 
it been submitted to a powerful pressure, such 
as that from a hydraulic press, there can be 
no doubt that it would have been like squeeaing 
a wetted sponge. 
The necessity for careful precaution about 



* So far as I know. My experience of mildew has 
been chiefly with prints and the sails of boats, whicli 
reouire almost as much care as prints, and in thesecases 
mildew has always required damp as a conditioa oi kt 
existence. 
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the backing of framed engravings is not simply 
due to the permeability of walls thai let the 
damp come through them ; it may be also due 
to mere condensation on the inner surface of 
the wall even when it is well-built and im- 
permeable. This is best seen on a painted wall, 
as papers can absorb a great deal of water 
without letting it be immediately visible. In a 
very cold winter the external walls of a house 
become chilled throughout their mass, and 
when they are painted on the inside a sudden 
rise in temperature will produce visible con- 
densation from the damp air, because the wall 
has not yet had time to raise its own tempera- 
ture to that of the atmosphere. If there are 
engravings against the wall, they will suffer as 
much as if the wall itself were damp through- 
out its substance ; for if the backings are 
absorbent they will drink in a quantity of 
moisture from the streaming wall-surface, which 
they will afterwards slowly give off to the en- 
graving for the encouragement of fungi and 
rust-spots. If oil pictures are hung against a 
wall of this kind the canvas will absorb moist- 
ure (unless certain precautions are taken, of 
which we may give an account presently), and 
then the increase in its bulk and area will 
cause it to hang loosely on. the stretching- 
frames. The only way to combat condensation is 
by heating the air sufficiently to warm the walls 

'themselves, when of course it must cease. Nature 
herself puts an end to it ultimately in the same 
way if the mild weather continues, but more 
slowly, as it takes some time to raise the tem- 
perature of a mass of stone by a gentle increase 
of heat. A thin inner wall, or wainscot 
separated by a little space from the outer wall, 
may prevent condensation, because the thin 
partition, having little substance, rises easily 
in temperature. It would be quite worth while, 
in a house where valuable works of art are 
hung, to have thin inner walls with a circulation 
of warmed air between them and the thick ex- 
ternal wall of the building. Tapestry is a very 

' effective remedy against visible condensation, 
as it absorbs a great quantity of water, which 
it afterwards gives off slowly into the atmos- 
phere, and it may prevent or greatly diminish 
real condensation by being more easily warmed 
than a mass of stone can be. 

The evil of injury from damp ought, how- 
ever, to be combated as much as possible in 
the framing of the pictures and prints them- 
selves. I will begin with prints because they 
are more common, so that the preservation of 
them concerns a greater number of my readers. 
In the first place, I would never trust to a 
backing of millboard or pasteboard. A print 
may appear to be safe with such a backing for 
years, and then there may be a damper winter 
than usual, or you may go and live in a damper 
house, or you may be absent, and the house 
may not be heated with sufficient regularity. 



with the result of unexpected injury to your 
print. Why not make it safe from the begin- 
ning ? It is easy to do this, so that the print 
may be hung on a damp wall without danger. 
Instead of millboard put sheet-zinc for a back- 
ing. It need not be thick, and you can always 
get a piece of sheei-zinc as big as the largest 
print. By way of completing precautions 1 am 
careful to expel any moisture there may be in 
the print itself by heating it well over a spirii- 
1am p before enclosing it between the zinc and 
the glass, and instead of ordinary paste for the 
slips of paper that join the glass to the inside 
of the frame and the backing to the back of 
the frame I employ a strong solution of gum-lac 
in spirits of wine, which is impervious to moist- 
ure. The print is thus enclosed in a little space 
that is not only watertight, but even air-tight as 
well, so that damp air cannot get to it. I have 
tried the experiment of hanging prints so framed 
against the dampest walls that I could find 
and they have passed more than one wet 
winter in j>erfect safety, whilst prints framed 
in the usual manner, with millboard backings, 
were soon spoiled by mildew and rust-spots 
when hung upon the same walls. All that has 
just been said about the protection of framed 
prints applies with still greater force to water- 
color drawings, as a water-color is far more 
delicate in its constitution than a print, and 
therefore much less easily restored to its first 
appearance after it has been damaged by 
mildew. 

Engravings cannot be injured at all by light, 
the only effect of which is to bleach slightly 
the paper on which they are printed, but it ap* 
pears to be quite an ascertained fact that 
water-color drawings fade when they are 
painted in full colors, though water-color mon- 
ochromes in sepia, bistre, or India-ink may re- 
sist light almost indefinitely. If, then, the ob- 
ject is to preserve water-colors for future gen- 
erations, they ought to be kept in cabinets ; 
but it is also intelligible that the owner of a 
collection may reasonably sacrifice a few draw- 
ings in his lifetime (and the sacrifice is only 
partial) to the satisfaction of seeing them more 
frequently and of ornamenting his walls with 
them. An intermediate plan with regard to 
water-color drawings is to have case-frames 
that allow one drawing to be easily substituted 
for another when the mounts are of the same 
size. The drawing is then exhibited for a 
short time only, and the owner has the refresh- 
ment of change on the walls of his room. The 
same plan may be followed with prints, simply 
for the sake of change. 

With regard to the keeping of drawings in 
portfolios, there are reasons for believing that 
portfolios are not entirely safe. I have known 
a case in which prints in portfolios suffered 
visibly from damp, when every possible pre- 
caution seemed to have been taken for theii 
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preservation. The portfolios were kept in a 
closet six feet by eight, which was selected be- 
cause it had no outer wall, and though there 
was not a fireplace in the closet itself, the door 
of it opened on a room where a fire was con- 
stantly kept. The closet was believed to be 
the dryest place in the house, and the house 
itself was not in a damp situation, being ex- 
posed to all the winds that blow, and built 
upon rather elevated ground. It happened, 
however, that the outer walls were built of a 
porous kind of sandstone, which retained moist- 
ure in the winter, and as the portfolios in 
which the prints were kept were made of mill- 
board, also a retainer of moisture, the prints 
were really damp in spite of the carefully 
chosen closet. They showed the signs of 
damp as much, almost, as if they had been 
hung upon a damp wall with a millboard back- 
ing to each frame. It is plain, then, that the 
portfolio does not afford absolute security, and, 
indeed, the millboard of which portfolios are 
commonly made is in itself an element of dan- 
ger. Shallow tin boxes, with removable lids 
made like those of pill-boxes, are much safer 
than the common portfolio. I have alluded in 
another paper (on the Poor Collector) * to cab- 
inets with shelves of thin wood separated from 
each other by small inter\'als. Prints or water- 
color drawings may be kept in such cabinets 
without other protection than a sheet of paper 
as a protection against the small quantity of 
dust that finds its way into the interior. The 
cabinets should be placed in rooms where there 
are regular fires, and when the room is thor- 
oughly warmed the doors of the cabinets should 
be occasionally left open and their contents 
exposed to the air. As to the wood of which 
they are to be made, it should be one of the 
least absorbent woods. 

Well-closed cabinets or tin boxes are the 
best protection against dust. If portfolios are 
used, they ought always to have flaps, as with- 
out them dust is sure to get in and spoil the 
edges and sometimes part of the margins of 
the prints. The effect of dust in course of 
time is to discolor paper permanently. Sup- 
pose you lay a sheet of paper on another that 
IS rather larger, so that the second shall not be 
entirely covered by the first, and leave the two 
in a quiet place where dust will settle upon 
them, the unprotected margin of the second 
sheet will in course of time become discolored 
and show a contrast. Many drawings are so 
delicate that the dust cannot be cleared from 
them without injuring the drawings themselves. 
Unfixed charcoals and pastels are the most 
delicate drawings of all, and require the most 
perfect protection against dust. The tidy 
housekeeper who dusts the unfinished charcoal 



• Reprinted in the Library Magazine, for October^ 
1885. 



on the easel is alluded to with horror in tht 
little treatises on that art as the most destruc- 
tive of all its enemies. As the charcoal itself 
is nothing but unfixed dust, it obeys the house- 
keeper's feather brush only too readily, and 
disappears with the other dust that means 
nothing and is valueless. The housekeeper in 
such cases seems strikingly like the blind de- 
structive forces of the natural world which re- 
spect genius and its productions no more than 
the commonest matter; she is like the sea 
which drowns Shelley and rolls the fragment 
of a Greek statue amongst its pebbles. 

Protection against damp and dust may seem 
less necessary in the case of oil pictures, but 
here also it has its importance. Unquestion- 
ably an oil picture has a much stronger con- 
stitution than a water-color, yet it is admitted 
that some colors used in oil paintings are af- 
fected unfavorably by moisture, and are in- 
sufficiently protected by pure oil. De Mayerne 
affirms that indigo fades in oil without varnish, 
but is durable under varnish, and the following 
quotation from Sir Charles Eastlake's Materials 
for a History of Oil Fainting will show the 
peculiar kind of danger that may arise from 
damp : — 

**The effect of moisture on verdigris, even when the 
color is mixed with oil, as noticed by Leonardo da Vinci, 
shows that such a vehicle, unless it be half resinified, 
affords no durable protection to some colors in humid 
climates; and the efficacy of resinous solutions, as hy- 
drofuges. is at once exemplified by the fact that they 
answer the end which (unprepared) oil alone is insuffi- 
cient to accomplish. Colors which are easily affected 
by humidity require to be protected according to the ex- 
tent of the evil. Whatever precaution of this kind was 
requisite in Italy was doubly needed in Flanders. The 
superficial varnish which sufficed in the extreme case re* 
ferred to by Leonardo was incorporated with the color 
by the oil painters of the North. So in proportion as 
the Flemish painters adopted a thinner vehicle, the 
protecting varnish was applied on colors which the Ital- 
ians could safely leave exposed, at all events till a gen- 
eral varnish was spread over the work. It will be re- 
membered that this last method was unnecessary in the 
original Flemish process, according to which the colors 
being more or less mixed with varnish, and being painted 
at once, remained glossy, and needed no additional 
defence." 

It would not be safe, however, to conclude 
from this that a simple coat of varnish is a 
perfect insurance against damp, for varnish it- 
self may be ultimately penetrated by damp, as 
Field showed in his chapter on the Fugacity 
of Colors. Here is Field's caution on the sub- 
ject, which deserves attention : — 

" Others, with some reason, have imagined that when 
pigments are locked up in varnishes and oils *they are 
safe from all possibility of change ; and there would be 
much more truth in this position if we had an impene- 
trable varnish — and even then it would not hold with re- 
spect to the action of light, however well it might ex- 
clude the influences of air and moisture ; but, in truth, 
varnishes and oils themselves yield to changes of tem- 
perature, to the action of a humid atmosphere, and to 
other chemical influences : their protection of color 
from change is, therefore, far from i)crfect." 
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The best way, then, to keep oil pictures in a 
state of safety is not to trust n.uch to their 
power of resisting damp, but to treat them 
just as if they were notoriously delicate things 
like water-color drawings, although in reality 
we know that their constitution is more robust. 
An oil picture, it is well to remember, may be at- 
tacked by damp from behind. If it is hung on 
a damp wall the canvas will absorb damp from 
the wall, like the millboard behind a water- 
color, and this damp will reach the colors 
through the priming. The proof that canvases 
absorb damp is that tiiey hang flaccid on their 
;Stretching-frames whep there is much moisture 
in the atmosphere. It is some protection to 
have the back of the canvas protected by a 
coat of paint applied with varnish, but a still 
better protection is to have two canvases on 
the same stretching-frame, the one that bears 
the work of the painter and another behind it 
with a coat of paint on both sides. The prac- 
tice oi' having two canvases on the same 
stretcher has been adopted by more than one 
modern painter for various reasons. One 
reason is that an accidental blow to the canvas 
from behind,* or an indentation from some 
angular object, may produce a fracture of the 
paint in the picture — a fracture not immediately 
visible, perhaps, but likely to show itself later. 

It is generally of no use to propose anything 
that has not been already adopted to some ex- 
tent in practice, but I may call attention to a 
plan which is successfully adopted by house- 
painters to protect wall-papers from damp. 
Their way (or one of their ways) is first to ap- 
• ply tinfoil to the wall, making it adhere by 
means of a thick coat of white lead. This is 
found to be a good protection for the wall- 
paper which is pasted on the tinfoil. It would 
probably, in the same way, be an excellent pro- 
tection for pictures if the double-canvas system 
were adopted and the under canvas covered 
with tinfoil upon white lead. It has been re- 
marked that a certain kind of decorative work 
used in the Middle Ages consisted of paint ap- 
plied on tinfoil and protected by glass. Here 
was a double protection against damp, the glass 
before and the tinfoil behind, the glass answei- 
ing to the varnish on a picture, but with more 
complete efficacy. 

Glass 'fs now largely used in the National 
Gallery for the protection of oil pictures, but 
unfortunately the common objection that it 
does not allow the spectator to see the picture 
easily is but too well founded. What we really 



• Canvases arc exposed to injuries of this nature in 
exhibitions chiefly, from the corners of other pictures 
that may be carelessly placed against them, before or 
after the exhibition. In private houses this clanger is 
scarcely to be dreaded, but it is well to bear in mind 
that all people except painters believe that it does no 
barm to a canvas to lean it against the corner of a chair, 
a table, a box, or anything that may present itself con- 
veniently. 



see is too often the reflection of a group ^f 
visitors to the gallery, almost as in a looking- 
glass. This happens especially when the pic- 
ture is a dark one, and many of the finest old 
pictures are dark. We are sometimes told that 
it is an affair of focussing the eye, and that if 
we look as we ought to do at the picture itself, 
and not at the reflections, we shall not see the 
reflections. What really happens is this. 'If 
we look at the reflections of the visitors we 
see them wonderfully well, down to the most 
minute inventions of the feminine costume, 
and if we look at the picture we see it in a con- 
fused way intermingled with the reflections. 
This being so, it follows that private owners 
are not much encouraged to put their pictures 
under glass. It may be objected that water- 
colors are habitually protected in this way, 
and that no one complains. True, but in the 
first place, with regard to w^ater-colors we hax^e 
no choice, as any fly could spoil an unprotected 
water-color in a minute ; in the second place, 
a drawing in water-color is usually of small 
dimensions, so that it is more easily seen ; and, 
lastly, water-colors are generally paler than 
oil-pictures, so that they do not make such 
perfect mirrors. A dark old oil picture with a 
sheet of plate^lass before it is, in certain lights, 
almost as good a mirror as if the glass were 
lined with quicksilver. We can hardly, then, 
include glass amongst the means to be recom- 
mended for protecting oil pictures from damp, 
and must trust rather to the dryness of the 
atmosphere in which the pictures are kept ; 
and yet it is necessary to avoid excessive heat- 
ing, which in certain cases produces or favors 
cracking and destroys by detaching paint from 
the priming of the canvas. 

Canvas may not seem a very durable mate- 
rial, and yet, on the whole, it Is preferable to 
wooden panels, for it may truly be said of wood, 
as it was said of the arch in architecture, that 
it is never at rest. It is always either swelling 
or contracting, and if a composite panel is not 
quite scientifically constructed, it is sure to 
tear itself and show fissures. Panels are there- 
fore usually employed for small works only, 
and for these copper would be better still, 
though it has been used rarely. If a panel is 
well painted on the back, it will absorb damp 
less readily, and this precaution is very easily 
taken. 

The art of removing a painting from an old 
to a new canvas is now so well understood that 
the operation, which many years ago seemed 
formidable, is now performed every day with- 
out attracting attention. In this way an old 
picture gets a new lease of life ; but the ques- 
tion remains whether the new lease might not 
be made longer, and indeed extended almost 
indefinitely, by impregnating the canvas with 
something that would increase its durability 
without weakening its substance. It is well 
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known that the fibre of the threads in canvas 
is so weakened by the application of oil paint, 
or oil alone, that it afterwards is easily torn, 
and it is weakened in the same way by some 
other applications. 

Oil pictures unprotected by glass are always 
quietly accumulating a coat of dust and dirt, 
which ill course of time, unless it is occasion- 
ally removed, makes the hazardous process 
called "picture-cleaning" present itself as an 
inelucible necessity if the work is to be visible 
at all. The two preservative cleanings are 
£rst simply dusting with a light feather-brush 
and an occasional careful washing with a soft 
rag, some warm water, and a little soap, but 
not a strong soap. I remember a house where 
a new Scotch housemaid, who was alarmingly 
industrious, was discovered one morning on 
the point of cleaning all the pictures in a cer- 
tain room with soft-soap and* a scrubbing-brush. 
She was about to apply the same treatment to 
the frames, on which there was a good deal of 
burnished gilding, which would have immedi- 
ately disappeared. As for the pictures them- 
selves, if they were covered with old well- 
bardened varnish, they might possibly have 
survived, but unvarnished works would have 
been injured or destroyed. It is impossible to 
foresee what schemes a zealous servant may 
not carry into execution. Projecting ornaments 
on frames are always in danger from servants' 
dusters. I once possessed a plaster statuette, 
which was valuable because there were only 
three copies in existence, and every successive 
housemaid broke its arm off with a blow from 
the wooden stick which is inside a feather- 
brush. The arm was regularly glued on again 
for the next housemaid. The feather-brush 
looks ^ most innocent instrument, but the stick 
in it makes the housemaid formidable. 

I once knew an old gentleman who possessed 
a picture of great value, the most important. 
work of its master (one of the old masters) in 
existence. This picture was the pride and 
pleasure of his old age, and he could not help 
caressing it, as it were. From sheer love of it, 
he could not be satisfied with looking at it, but 
ihust needs touch it frequently also, and his 
Way was to pass an oiled rag gently over its 
surface. I believe the oil he used was olive 
oil (he was a Frenchman, and so there would 
always be olive oil in the house for the salad), 
and as olive oil never dries, or at least is the 
worst drier known,* perhaps it did not accumu- 
late on the picture, but the dust must have 
stuck to it, and nfiade a fresh application neces- 
sary from time to time merely to clean off the 
old one. Olive oil does not dry properly, but 

• Field says that olive oil is reported to have been 
Osed for painting in Italy, in place of the dessicative 
Oils, but he thinks it likely that it was only emploved as 
a diluent No Painter in our climate would thfnk of 
msing olive oil in any way whatever. 



it becomes sticky after long exposure to the 
air, and nothing could be better calulated to 
catch and retain dust. The wisdom of our 
ancestors made them rejoice in coats of varnish 
applied thickly over dirty pictures, to lock up 
the dirt between the paint and the varnish, and 
so preserve it for the delight of posterity. Our 
ancestors liked dingy pictures, and the dirtier 
they were the better they seemed to have liked 
them. The President, of the Irish Academy, 
in a witty speech that I regret not to have kept, 
said that in Ireland at the present day the 
public taste required that a picture should be 
very black, and that it should not cost more 
than six pounds. Now, dirt is a great help to 
darkness of complexion, as we all know by 
the faces of dirty boys in the streets, and if 
darkness were considered a merit in these boys, 
it would be a great mistake to wash them. 

The question of picture-cleaning is one of 
the most complicated that can be. Suppose 
you leave a very dirty picture as it is, do you 
see, can you possibly see, what the artist 
painted ? Assuredly not ; and why should de- 
cent people tolerate dirty pictures when they 
will not tolerate a dirty table-cloth ? The an- 
swer is that, if the picture could be cleaned as 
safely as the table-cloth, it would be done with- 
out hesitation, but that cleaning may possibly 
remove light glazes and scumblings along with 
the varpish, and that if these glazes, the finish- 
ing work of the artist, are once removed, no 
human being on earth, except the artist who 
painted the picture, can replace them. But by 
the time a picture urgently wants cleaning, the 
painter has generally been for many years in 
his grave. Therefore, in having a picture 
cleaned you are risking that which cannot be 
replaced. All this has been said before, but 
the arguments for and against picture-cleaning 
have usually been presented in a controversial 
manner by strong partisans of one side or the 
other, and as I am not at all a partisan in the 
matter, I may be able to state the case more 
fairly. The choice of evils is this. To escape 
from the certain evil of leaving a picture con- 
cealed by the dirt upon it, you expose it to the 
possible evil of removing the finishing glazes. 
Anybody who has painted a picture knows what 
a disaster that is. The degree of the disaster 
varies with different artists, according to the 
importance of the glazes in their system of 
work. To remove the glazes, even partially, 
from a Titian is to destroy the picture, because 
he glazed a great deal, and what we all know 
as the rich Titian color required that method 
for its production ; but when a painter has 
used a more direct method, painting the in- 
tended color at once, or nearly so, then the re- 
moval of a glaze does not destroy the character 
of the picture, though it may diminish its 
beauty and charm. To remove a glaze, in any 
case, is to put the picture back from a finishtd 
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to an unfinished state ; this is exactly what is 
done, and the degree of destruction is in in- 
verse ratio to the degree of advancement at- 
tained in that unfinished state. But if the 
picture is extremely dirty, then it is as if some 
other person had glazed uninielligently over 
the whole work, so that the original intentions 
of the artist are as much falsified in one direc- 
tion by dirt as they are in another by taking 
the finish from his picture. The reasonable 
rule, then, would appear to be to clean pic- 
tures that really need it, but to avoid over- 
cleaning with the most scrupulous care. 

The removal of varnish is in some cases ren- 
dered absolutely necessary by a foolish prac- 
tice that was occasionally resorted to by our 
fathers — the practice of tinting the varnish 
itself to give what they wrongly imagined to be 
tone. It was believed that anybody could var- 
nish a picture ; and by one of those amazing 
delusions that take deep root in ignorant 
minds, it was thought that all the colors in a 
picture could be improved simultaneously by 
spreading one and the same transparent color 
over them. 

The question whether it is right to paint 
upon pictures when repairing them may be 
better understood by considering one or two 
particular cases. I remember a house where 
the children were so much indulged that they 
were allowed to shoot with pop-guns and other 
engines at the family portraits, and they did 
this with such energy as actually to produce 
holes in the canvas — one large hole, for exam 
pie, in the face of a lady who had been beauti- 
ful a hundred years ago. Now, if thai picture 
came to you by inheritance in that state, the 
question about repainting would permit itself to 
you in a practical form. You would have to 
determine whether the face was to remain in 
its damaged condition or to be repaired. To 
leave it damaged would be to destroy the 
effect of the picture on everybody's mind, be- 
cause everybody would think of the hole, and 
how the accident happened, instead of think- 
ing about the beauty or history of the lady or 
the merit of the painting. It seems, then, that 
it would be reasonable to have the picture re- 
paired, and yet it is indisputable that to do this 
must be to introduce the work of another man. 
Everything, then, depends on the skill of the 
restorer. In such a case as that the restorer 
would begin by carefully laying together the 
jagged threads of the canvas, so that none 
should project, and he would probably put a 
backing to support them ; then he would cover 
them with white lead up to the level of the 
painted surface, and, when that was hard and 
dry, he would carefully color the white patch 
so as to replace what had been destroyed. 
Artists of considerable technical ability, but 
who have not the knack of producing saleable 
pictures, sometimes attain such skill in the 



coloring of these patches that it becomes 
possible to distinguish them after restoration, 
and the picture has all the appearance of an 
uninjured work. I remember some portraits 
from an old French chateau that were all dirt 
and holes : in fact, to call them dirty rags 
would scarcely have been an exaggeration, but 
the owner had a value for them, and wisely 
placed them in the hands of a very experienced 
painter. This artist knew a good cleaner, to 
whom he confided part of the work, and who 
began by cleaning the pictures carefully and 
putting them all on new canvases.* In this 
state the new canvas showed through all the 
holes like the skin of a pauper through his 
shirt, and every one of these little islands of 
new canvas had to be colored up to the tint of 
the surrounding paint, or rather to be colored 
like the paint which had disappeared, the 
nature of it having -to be guessed from what 
remained round about it. When there is no 
detail, as often happens in draperies and back- 
grounds, this is not extremely difficult, though 
it requires a well-trained eye to color; but 
when detail has to be invented exactly in the 
style of the picture, that is a different matter, 
which taxes the skill of the restorer to the 
utmost. However, there can be no questiot^ 
that when a picture is so injured as to present 
hiatuses, whether by holes in the canvas or by 
mere removal of the paint, it is an absolute 
necessity to have them filled as well as we can. 
Paintmg is not in the same position as 
literature in this respect. There are numerous 
unfinished lines m the jEneid^ and after the 
death of Virgil we are told that Augustus ap- 
pointed a literary commission, empowered by 
him to remove those parts which were glaringly 
unfinished and defective (as Virgil himself had 
died before his own intended revisal of the 
poem) ; but we are also told that Augustus 
strictly forbade the revisers to add anything 
whatever of their own. We all feel that no 
hand but that of the author should add any- 
thing to the poem ; we all prefer certain frag- 
ments of Coleridge and Shelley to any finish- 
ing that would involve additions by a reviser. 
In a miner degree we object to restoration in 
sculpture, though here we tolerate it to some 
extent. When a nose is broken from a bust, 
it is generally restored, and so is a finger on a 
hand ; but prudent conservators of museums 
do not often attempt the restoration of an arm 
that has entirely disappeared. These distinc- 
tions, as well as our greater desire for the res- 
toration of paintings, are all perfectly logicaL 
A hiatus does not make a poem intolerable. 

•When this is done the old canvases aic cntirelT 
destroyed by friction without Injuring the paint, which 
is then fixed on the new canvas. A painting is removed 
from a wooden panel by first planing the wood till it is 
very thin, after which what remains of the wood is de- 
stroyed entirely by the use of sandpaper and scrapers. 
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The numerous small gaps in the jEneii have 
but a very slight effect in diminishing the 
reader's satisfaction, the reason being that they 
occur one at a time, and each little gap is for- 
gotten in the interest of the next perfect open- 
ing of two pages ; but in a picture all the gaps 
are seen at the same time, and distract our 
attention from the general beauty of the work. 
A Greek bust, however lovely, is a torment to 
us without its nose, and though the restored 
nose may not be so good as the lost original, 
it allows us to admire the beauties of the brow 
and chin in* peace. If we shrink from the re- 
storation of an arm, it is because we do not 
know enough abouc the arm that has been lost 
to replace it satistactorily, but the lost arm is 
not spoilt ; it is simply absent, and though there 
is loss and mutilation, there is not a hiatus like 
an empty space which is enclosed within the 
four sides of a picture. The only exceptions 
to the necessity for restoration in damaged 
pictures are those cases in which a fragment 
of ancient painting is preserved less as a work 
of art than as an object of antiquarian interest. 
Then, of course, however mutilated, it must 
remain in its mutilated condition like all those 
things which are valuable as materials for an- 
tiquarian studies. 

Vermin have to be guarded against carefully 
?n the preservation of works of art. Drawings 
and engravings are generally protected either 
by portfolios or by glass, which prevent the 
droppings of flies from spotting them ; but I 
have seen prints spoiled in this way by being 
carelessly left upon a table for a very short 
time, when the flies took their opportunity and 
left their black dots. Their excrement is sol- 
uble in water, and can be removed easily from 
any hard substance whilst it is fresh, though it 
hardens and becomes less soluble afterwards ; 
but on an engraving it is disastrous, as it sinks 
into the paper like a stain. It therefore be- 
comes a necessary precaution, especially in 
summer, to cover a print that is left on a table 
or, better still, never to leave prints on tables 
at all. 

The worms that bore into wood are danger- 
ous only to pictures on panels, and, as very 
few pictures are painted upon wood in these 
days, this enemy is not so much to be feared. 
When he attacks an old panel his holes may be 
stopped with a little marine glue, applied hot ; 
but it is curious how often worms will attack a 
thin piece of wood without penetrating to the 
other side. In two specimens before me, small 
panels three-eighths of an inch thick, and about 
four inches by five, I find that in one case the 
worms have made twenty-two holes, not one of 
which has got through to the other side ; and 
in the other case there are twenty-five holes, of 
which only seven have as yet penetrated. 

The only way to keep prints and drawings 
from the attacks of rats and mice is to have 
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them always in closed cases if they are not 
framed, and if the cases are of wood, it is a 
good precaution to have them covered with thin 
sheet-iron behind and beneath, whilst the front 
panels may be glazed. Tin boxes are a perfect 
protection against rodents, and so, of course, is 
glass. Common portfolios are a poor protec- 
tion, as a rat willingly attacks them, and soon 
eats his way through to the prints ; in fact, 
common portfolios arc in all ways unsafe, being 
of use only to keep order. The danger from 
rats and mice is always present, for even in 
places where they are unknown they may at 
any time suddenly make their appearance. A 
rat may find his way into your best protected, 
room. I remember one summer's day — in 
broad daylight, too — seeing a large rat quietly 
descending into my study by means of a win- 
dow-curtain, the window having been left open. 
He had walked along a little stone ledge that 
the architect had carried round the house as an 
ornament, which is a great convenience to rats. 
When a house is perfectly quiet at night a rat 
will wander about in the coolest manner, and 
enter by any door that happens to be left ajar. 
In this way a fine black rat once got into my 
study and remained there for several days. I 
heard him distinctly behind certain heavy 
pieces of furniture, but could not get at him. 
He did a great deal of damage, though happily 
not to anything of much value, and he ended 
his career in a trap. Had I been away from 
home, the devastation caused by that one ani- 
mal might have been serious. But his visit 
taught me a lesson, as he especially attacked 
portfolios, whilst the shallow tin boxes on 
shelves which I have adopted of late years en- 
tirely escaped his attentions. It is astonishing 
by what a narrow orifice a mouse will find her 
way into any place that she desires to visit. 
Drawers are sometimes so constructed that, al- 
though they fit well in front (for the sake of 
appearances), they are loose in the chest be- 
hind, and the consequence is that, if a mouse 
can get into the chest anywhere, she has all 
the drawers at her disposal. The first use she 
will make of any precious papers will probably 
be to tear them into little pieces and establish 
a comfortable nest in a corner. 

In my article on The Poor Collector \ touched 
briefly upon the question of frames. We have 
already noticed the curious fact that people 
who are strict about cleanliness in common 
household matters will tolerate dirty pictures. 
Very dirty frames are also tolerated in some 
public and private collections ; in fact, I have 
seen collections where the notion that frames 
and pictures would be the belter for being 
clean does not appear to have dawned upon 
the owner's mind. Surely, however, it is with 
these things as with allbther things, cleanliness 
is pleasing in itself and an addition to the 
charm of beauty. One likes to see a pretty 
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cMldwith a clean face and an unspotted frock, 
though it might still be recognized as a pretty 
child if it lived in filth and squalor. In the 
case of pictures and their belongings, dirt is 
especially incongruous, because there cannot 
be any poverty to excuse it. Pictures and 
their frames are superfluities in any case, and 
why tolerate a dirty superfluity t * 

A word, in conclusion, may be said about 
the art of exhibiting things to advantage in pri- 
vate rooms. It is astonishing how few people 
understand the simple principle that some works 
of art may be injurious to others when shown 
by the side of them. For example, engravings 
are always killed by paintings, and the white 
margins of engravings diminish the luminous 
quality of paintings ; yet there are people who 
bang paintings and engravings in the same 
room. Again, there are others who would not 
do that, but who will hang paintings together of 
which the style and sentiment are so absolutely 
incongruous that they cannot avoid conflict, and 
require entirely different moods of mind for the 
right appreciation of them. Suppose you have 
a gravely furnished room, a library, and one or 
two portraits in it of thoughtful and serious men 
painted soberly and in quiet color, would it not 
evidently be a great mistake to admit into that 
room any picture whatever that should disturb 
the pensive tranquillity of the place ? Fancy 
the effect if you admitted a gaudy modern por- 
trait of an over-dressed lady with a smirk upon 
her face as she sat happy in her glare and glit- 
ter of millinery and trinkets ! There ought to 
be in every room a certain prevailing note or 
mood of the human mind whatever it may be, 
and everything should be kept subordinate to 
that one dominant idea, with sufficient variety 
to avoid dulness, but without transgression of 
the limits prescribed by the idea. In a word, 
let us have ideal unity ; let us avoid the incon- 
gruous. A room may contain different works 
of art, but in a comprehensive sense it is a work 
of art in itself, and the first necessity for every 
work of art is unity. If it is decided that the 
note of the room is to be cheerfulness, it is easy 
to keep faithful to that. Light in itself is an 
element of cheerfulness so the wall-paper will 
be light. Water-colors are more cheerful than 
oil paintings, decause water-color painting is 
apparently slighter and more rapid ; it conveys 
better the idea of felicitous dexterity. Water- 

• The one reason for dirty frames is the partial bur- 
nishing of the gilding. Oil gilding cannot be burnished; 
water gilding, which takes burnisln cannot be washed 
with water, and nothing but water will clean a fly-spotted, 
dirty frame effectually. ^ Consequently a frame that has 
.burnish upon it can only be dusted, and when it becomes 
really dirty it must be sent to the gilder ; bat as regild^ 
ing ia expensive, it is postponed as long as possible — 
sometimes for a lifetime, and even for more than one 
generation^ AVith oil gilding only and 9ue thin coat of 
▼amish over the gilding (the varnish is nearly impercep- 
t»M« if fropeffly applied), 



colors, too, may have margins, and the v <..::- ^c 
the margins gives much light and gayeiy to a 
room. The frames must be gilded, because 
nothing is so cheerful as gilding; but they 
must not be heavy, because massiveness is 
oppressive to the imagination. The pictures 
themselves should be generally light, and the 
coloring as bright and gay as it can be without 
crudity. In such a room we do not want mel- 
ancholy landscapes or solemn-looking person- 
ages, but we want blue skies and sunshine, 
merrily rippling waters, human life in youth or 
healthy maturity, happy in activity and love, 
not burdened with care and sorrow — all in that 
sweet dreamland of the poetic imagination : — 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the t>earos ever shine. 

The opposite mood of thoughtful gravity is 
not by any gieans inferior as a motive, and it 
is more in consonance with the habitual feel- 
ings of mature age. The greatest of all artists 
have worked in the serious sense, and our 
noblest pictures, like our sweetest songs, ** are 
those that tell of saddest thought,'' or if not 
quite of the saddest, still of that quietly grave* 
reflective thought which is " far from all resort 
of mirth." Few paintings of the human face 
have such a permanent hold upon the memory, 
or are so often looked at, or for so many min- 
utes at once, as that picture by Francia in tiie 
Louvre which is simply called the Portrait of 
a Gentleman. Nobody knows anything what- 
ever about the original, but the " Gentleman " 
is so sad and thoughtful that we dream with 
him, and see the world through his melancholy 
eyes. In minor degrees many paintings have 
this kind of attraction ; it is to be found in 
landscape as well as in portrait and histor\', 
and, if a few thoughtful works ar» brought 
together in the same room, without being neu- 
tralized by anything discordant in furniture 
and decoration, their effect upon the mind may 
be both durable and profound. — P. G. Hamer- 
TON, in Longman^ s Magazine, 



TEA CULTURE AND TEA DRINKING 
IN JAPAN. 

The tea-plant, not being indigenous in 
Japan, was first introduced from China. From 
this country also the religion of Buddha, science 
and art, many a useful handicraft, the greater 
number of cultivated plants, with few excep- 
tions, such as tobacco and potato, were brought 
into Dai Nihon, ** the Realm of the Rising 
Sun."* Hence, likewise, the Japanese re- 

• " Dai Nihon,'* or ** Dai Nippon,*' is the official 
name of the East Asiatic Empire, known in Europe «i 
** Japan." Its ancient Japanese name is " O Yaroato." 
The word "Nippon'* (spelt Niisupon), or " Nihon, ** is 
of Chinese origin, meaning sun -rise, or ** day-break *• 
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ceived their prineipal textile materials : hemp 
cotton, and silk, therr staple food, rice, and 
their indispensable beverage, tea. 

Our word "Tea " is supposed to be of Chi- 
nese origin, being derived from the Amoy and 
Swatow reading Tay of the same character, 
which expresses both the ancient name of tea. 
T^sti^ and the more modern one, Ch^a. The 
Japanese tea, Chiya (pronounce Cha) is the in^ 
fusion of the dried leaves of two kinds of shrub, 
both belonging to the natural order of the 
Ternstroemiaceae, viz., the Thea chinensis^ 
var. L.. Cha^ and the Camellia Sasanqua^ L. 
Sazan^'way lit. " Mountain tea flower." Al- 
though known in Japan for more than a thou- 
sand years, tea has only gradually become the 
general national beverage, as late as the four- 
teenth century. 

Historical writers disagree as to the exact 
date of its first introduction, but we are fairly 
correct in referring it to the first half of the 
eighth century, a. d., from the fact, that all 
fecord a religious festival in 729, at which the 
forty-fifth Mikado Shommu Tenno* (724-748) 
entertained the Buddhist priests with tea, a 
hitherto unknown beverage from Corea, this 
country having been for many centuries the 
high road of Chinese culture to Japan. 

We also find tea already mentioned in a 
poem by the fiftieth Mikado K'wammu Tennd 
^782-805), the founder of the capital Kiydto 
(794J. A very ancient work, however, the 
jRiujU'koku'jiy " Genealogical history of the 
<;ountry," states that the Abbot Vei-shd of the 
temple and monastery ShMuku-ji or Bon- 
Shaku-ji in the province Omi, was the first who 



(of Nichi^ sun or day, and Hoti» origin, beginning). 
This name was first given by the Chinese and Coreans 
to the islands in the east, in the direction of the rising 
sun. We find this name already in Chinese works of the 
tira : of the T*ang (Td) dynasty (6i&-9a5 A, d. ). It was 
ofiiciallv adopted, in addition to the ancient name Ya- 
mato. by c)rder of the thirtv-fifth Mikado Tenji Tenno 
(662-67* >), as we find recorded in the Nihon-gi '* His- 
toiy of Japan," written in 720. The prefix *• Dai " or 
"O,** ** great," is likewise of verv ancient date, in imi- 
tation of the name of China, which formerlv was called 
•• Dai IV).** *• Great East," and now ** Dai' Chin," and 
not, as iame erroneously believe, after the instance of 
^ Great Hritain." The name ** Dai Nippon " is men- 
tioned as an old-established title in arr encyclopedical 
work pul>lished in 1712, in San-sai-tiwye^ ** Picture of 
the San-sai, i. e, the three powers that rule all things, 
viz., heaven, earth, and man," and in the official Dai- 
Nifian'ski, '• Historv of Japan,*' published in 171 <. The 
word " Japan " is an European corruption of the Chinese 
Jih'phhkivok the Zipango^ of Marco Polo. The name 
of the main island of the Japanese archipelago is not 
"Nippon," as erroneously stated in all older and in 
*any modern geographicalworks and maps, but *' Hon- 
^6/' or ** Hon-«hiu " {Hon : V principal, real " Z>^ or 
SMtts : ** stale, province " 

t '* Mikad«j,*' the title of the Emperors of Japan, 
neans literalh *' Sublime Gate." Tenn6, ** ICing of 
Heaven." is the official title, and is adopted in diplo- 
matic intercourse as equivalent to ** Majesty." The de- 
finct emperor* appear in history only under their pos- 
thumous names, Ka)-miy6 literally *^Name of Correc- 



brouojht tea and the art of preparing it from 
China, whither he had gone in 770, in order to 
study tiie Buddhist tenets at tiieir source, as 
the early Japanese bonzes were wont to do.* 
This chronicle relates that Yei-shu offered tei^ 
which he had himself prepared, to Saga Tenno 
the fifty-second Mikado (810-823). when visit- 
ing his 'convent in April, 815. The emperor 
was so delighted with this fragrant beverage, 
that he issued, in June of the safne year, an 
order so lay out tea plantations in the Go-kinai. 
" the five imperial provinces," t and in the 
province of Omi, Tamba, and Harima. Con- 
temporary history also informs us that Saga 
Tennd had a private tea-garden eastwards of 
the imperial palace at Kiyoto. 

These accounts render it at any rate suffi- 
ciently evident, that tea was known in Japan 
at very ancient times. It also appears very 
probable that the leaves were prepared after 
Chinese custom, by being first steamed, then 
tlruil and ground into a fine powder. 

For the following four centuries tea fell 
again gradually into disuse and finally almost 
into oblivion. It had never yet become 
general, but had only been adopted as an 
exceptional luxury by the nobility and the 
Buddhist clergy. 

It was only under the reign of the eight}*^ 
third Emperor, Tsuchi Mikado Tenno (i 199- 
12 10), that the cultivation of tea was perma- 
nently established in Japan. In 1200 the bonze 
Yei-sei (Gi-sei) brought tea-seeds from China, 
which he planted on the mountain Seburi in 
Chikuzen, the most northern province of the 
island Kiu-shiu, " Ninelands," so called after 
the number of its provinces. The climate and 
soil of this southern island are particularly 
favorable to the growth of the Tsubaki, the 
Camellia Japonica, which is allied to the tea- 
plant ; it develops into a tree of 18 to 24 feet in 
height and 4 feet in circumference. Yei-sei is 
also reported to have first introduced the 
Chinese custom of the ceremonious tea-drink- 
ing, which, subsequently, as we shall learn 
anon, has become one of the most formal 
social institutions, known by the name of the 
CM'fto-yu. (lit ** boiling tea-water "). . 

Yei-sei presented tea-seeds to Mei-ki 

• Buddhism was introduced ii'to Japan in the middU 
of the sixth century a.d., from Corea, where it had 
spread from China. Chinese Buddhism, which differs 
in several respects from the original Indian religk>n, 
has always been the source from which the Japanese 
Buddhism drew its tenets. 

t The five provinces, Yamhshiro, with the capital 
Kiyoto, Yamato, Setsu (Tsu). Kawachi, and Idzumi, 
have always been under direct imperial administration ; 
hence they had been called from the most remote times: 
Go-kinai. " The five imijerial provinces." Within the 
the last few years the name Kamigata^ " Govcmracirt 
Districts," literally, *' superior region," is 9ommendng 
to su|)ersede the ancient name Go-kinai, The abov9 

I enumerated eight provinces constitute nearly the eentn 

! of the main island Hon-do. 
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fMiy6-ye), the abbot of the monastery of T6- 
gano near Kiyoto — to whom the use of tea had 
been recommended for its stimulant properties 
— and instructed him in the cultivation of the 
plant and the treatment and preparation of the 
leaves. Encouraged by the first trials near 
T6-gano and Fukase in Yamashiro, Mei-ki laid 
out plantations near Uji in the same province, 
the success of which realized his most sanguine 
anticipations. The tea-growers of Uji still 
manifest their grateful remembrance of the 
Abbot Mei-ki as the greatest benefactor of 
their district, by annually offering at his shrine 
the first gathered tea-leaves. 

The use of tea came now more and more 
into fashion among the aristocracy and the 
Buddhist clergy. Of the bonzes, the monks 
of the Zen-shu^ " the Sect of Abstraction " — 
which ranks second in the number of its 
votaries — were particularly addicted to this 
beverage, having discovered its property of 
keeping them awake during the long vigils and 
nocturnal prayers. 

This sect was founded in China by Dar'ma 
(Daruma), an immediate disciple of Buddha, 
and was introduced into Japan by the afore- 
said Yei-sei, who first taught it in the Temple 
of Ken-nin-ji at Kiyoto, under the name of 
ButsU'ShinshHj *' the true sect of Buddha," 
as representing the original teaching of Shak- 
yamuni Gautama (born ii. ^24 b.c, ^e twenty- 
fifth Buddha). The principal doctrine of the 
Zen-shu is that '* perfect rest of mind and body 
are indispensable for the ultimate attainment 
of supreme bliss.*' Dar'ma spent many years 
in deep meditation, immovably kneeling, until 
his legs had wasted and become paralyzed. 
His representation as a legless, paunchy body, 
may be seen — like the figure of the Highlander 
in England — before tobacconists* shops ; per- 
haps in allusion to the soothing property of 
tobacco. In this shape he is built up as a 
snow-man in winter ; and made of papier-mach^, 
weighted with lead, so as to rise when laid fiat 
on his back, forms a favorite children's toy. 

The favor which tea had found with the 
feudal nobility — the Samurai — had led, as an 
indirect cause, to the spoliation of many pagodas 
of the bronze-rings which surround their ter- 
minal spires. 

Kono Moronawo, a general of the first 
Ashikaga Shogun Taka Uchi * (1336-1358), 
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* Shlyan-i^un (pronounce Sho-gun) is a word of 
Chinese origin, and is composed of Sho^ " general/' and 
Gun^ ** army " or *♦ war.' The full title is Sei-i-tai'sho- 
Htt, '* Great General, Conqueror of Barbarians. The 
ihogunaie was established in 1192, and heredit.iry in 
the Minamoto family, of which three dynasties held this 
high office, viz., the first dynasty, or that of its founder 
Minamote Yori Tomo (1192, ui til the assassination of 
the third, Shogun Sane Tomo, the s»ccond son of Yori 
Tomo, in 1219) ; the second, or Ashikaga dynasty (1336- 
1573I; and ihe third, or Tokugawa chnahty (l6d^ until 
trbc abitliiion of the .^'hogimatc in 18^1 . Tic generals 



who was excessively fond of tea, opining that 
water boiled in bronze kettles did not spoil 
the subtle aroma of the tea, had kettles made 
of such bronze rings. His example was 
followed by the Samurai, and soon there was 
no pagoda at Kiyoto and in its environs which 
had not been stripped in this manner. 

The tea-plantations of Uji were considerably 
extended in 1400 by Ashikaga Yoshi Mitsu, the 
third Shogun of the second Minamoto dynasty 
(1368- 1 398), who, two years after his abdica- 
tion, ordered Uchi Yoshihiro, one of his noble 
vassals, to have all the available land converted 
for this purpose. Since then Uji has been the 
most celebrated tea-land in Japan, producing 
a leaf hitherto unsurpassed in quality and deli- 
cacy of flavor. Henceforth the cultivation of 
tea spread rapidly throughout the country, and 
tea commenced to become the genera] bever- 
ajt: of the people. 

It is doubtful whether the tea used at that 
period was in powder or in leaf ; but contem- 
porary literary works and poetry alluding only 
to powdered tea, we may conclude that this tea 
resembled the powdered tea, which at present 
is known by the same of C/su-c/td, ** pounded 
tea," (from Usu : a wooden or stone mortar 
used for pounding rice). This much, however, 
is certain, that the tea used by Ashikaga Yoshi 
Mitsu was not made of tea in leaf. Under this 
Shdgun, also, the ceremony of Chd-no-yu was 
established. 

Until about 1570, the tea leaves were imme- 
diately after picking immersed for a moment 
into boiling water, and, after having been dried 
in the sun, converted into powder. Tea pre- 
pared in this manner was called Uiie-chd^ 
" boiled tea " (from Ude : to cook by boiling). 
In the beginning of that year, a tea-merchant 
at Yuji, of the name of Kami-bay ash i, in- 
vented an apparatus callecf /f^iro (from /fo/i : 
to roast, parch; and -^<7.- a hearth or a fire- 
place in the floor), for drying the tea-leaves^ 
which I shall fully describe when speaking of 
the present mode of preparing them. The 
Hoiro was, however, only 156 years after its 
invention, in 17 16, universally adopted for 
'* firing tea," which is the correct technical 
term used by the English and Americans in 
China and in Japan and which exactly renders 
the Japanese expression, Ch&'WO-iri, Until the 
year 1700, tea-leaves were fired in a pan, which 
process was called Nabe-iri^ *' pot-roasting." 

The same tea-merchant also first distin- 
guished two sorts of tea, the Usu-cha^ " light 
tea ; " and the Koi-cha, " dark tea." The 
word " UsH " in this instance means " light, 
thin," and, although spelt in Japanese like 

holding this office between each of these dynasties are 
not enumerated in history as Shoguns, not baving beea 
of Minamoto blood. The Shoguns were erroneously be- 
lieved to be the second or military emperort of Japaa, 
whilst they were only commanders-in-chief. 
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**^ l/st4 .• to pound," is written with a different 
Chinese character. He likewise was the first 
who introduced matting-covers raised on poles 
about eight feet high, in order to protect the 
plantation in winter against hoar-frost, and in 
summer against the sun. Such covers are still 
universally in use. When riding, in June, the 
time when the young leaves, which yield the 
first quality of green tea, are full developed, 
the whole country about Uji is under matting, 
over which the head of the horseman just rises, 
so that, with the exception of the distant hills 
and mountains, and the roofs of the home- 
steads, the landscape is hidden from his view. 
Within the last century and a half two new 
sorts of tea acquired a great reputation. They 
are known by the names of Yama-moto^/id " 
and Criybku'ro-chd, We learn, about the origin 
of the first sort, that a tea-grower of the name 
of Nagaya Soshichiro, who lived in the seven- 
teenth century in Tsutsuki-gori, in Yamashiro, 
produced a new kind of tea of particularly fine 
color, for which, however, he failed to find pur- 
chasers at Kiyoto and in its neighborhood. He 
proceeded with it to Yedo (called since 1868 
To-kivd^ ** Eastern capital,") in order to sell it 
to a tea-merchant, who kept a well-known tea- 
store near the Nihon-bashi, " the bridge of 
the Rising Sun." * This merchant, whose 
name was Yamamoto, was so much pleased 
with it, that he at once bespoke the whole of 
the next year's crop ; and the new tea, which 
he called 72rw-^//4,.** Paradise or Heaven-tea," 
found great favor, and has since preserved its 
high reputation under the more popular name 
of Yamatnotixhd. 

In the beginning of this century Yamamoto 
Tokuwo, a descendant of the afore-named 
Yamamoto, came to Uji on a visit to the tea- 
planter Kinoshita. Shown by him through the 
establishment, he noticed how the green leaves 
commenced curling in the Hoiro. It struck 
him as a novelty, likely to be successful in the 
trade, and he ordered a large supply of tea in 
this half-finished state, which found an eager 
sale, and commands the market still at the 
present day, known by the name of Giybku-ro- 
cJid^ ** Dew-drop tea." After the opening of 
the treaty-port of Yokohama in 1857, when the 
export of tea, principally to America, com- 
menced, the Chinese method of preparing 
black and green teas was adopted. 

In Japan green tea in leaf is universally used. 
Powdered tea, which at present is a most ex- 
pensive luxury, is reserved for rare ceremo- 
nious occasions. Tea is not prepared by making 

• The bridge of the Rising Sun, or of Japan. Nihon- 
bashi, a situated in tKe centre of Td-kiy6 (Yedo). From 
this bridge, upon which the great roads of the empire 
abut, all the distances throughout the country are meas- 
ured. It is the Charing Cross of the new capital of 
Japan. Here stands the Kdshaku ** publie placard," a 
board erected under a shed on which are pasted the im- 
perial tdicts. 



an infusion with boiling water, as is habitual 
with us, but the boiling water is first carefully 
cooled in another vessel to 176*^ F. The leaves 
are renewed for every infusion, the same never 
being used for inexhaustible replenishings of 
the tea-pot, as is our custom. Tea prepared in 
the Japanese manner is of the color of pale 
Sherry or Sauterne, and constitutes a most re- 
freshing, reviving beverage, especially when 
travelling or when fatigued by exertion. The 
Japanese, like the Chinese, drink tea without 
milk or sugar, which, they contend, spoil the 
delicate aroma ; but they recommend the use 
of both with black ""and green teas of inferior 
quality, prepared after the Chinese method, in 
order to cover their roughness. 

The preparation of good tea is considered by 
the Japanese almost an art. Persons particu- 
larly expert in this accomplishment are called 
Ch&'jin^ lit. : " tea-man." This term, however, 
besides its laudatory meaning, conveys also a 
less flattering sense, that of an eccentric per- 
son. 

The Ch&-jin prefer to every other kind of 
tea-pots, those of a pottery known by the name 
of Raku-yaki^ not only for their elegance and 
beauty, but also for their property of preserving 
the heat of the tea longer than any other kind. 
Being very delicate, cups of this kind are al- 
leged to produce a pleasant sensation when 
brought in contact with the lips. 

The Raku-yaki — Yaki (meaning " to bake, 
to burn,") is the general term for any pottery 
baked in the furnace — is ^iVAwAoi faience made 
only at Kiyoto by one family, the descendants 
of a Corean of the name of Am ay a, who immi- 
grated and was naturalized in Japan in 1550, 
and who established himself as a potter in this 
city, which is celebrated for its various kinds 
of superior ceramics. He subsequently changed 
his name, as is frequently done, into that of 
Sasaki Sokei. His son, Tanaka Cho-jiro, was 
the inheritor of his father's trade secret, and 
the original pottery made by these two, now 
very rare and of priceless value, is known as 
Jma-raku Kiyb-yaki^ " Henceforth delightful 
ware of Kiyoto." 

Sasaki's grandson, Kichi Zayemon, received 
in 1580 from General Taiko Sama,* in reward 
for his famous ceramics, a brevet and seaU 
showing the Chinese character Rakn^ which 
means " happiness or enjoyment," with the 



* Tovotomi Hide Yoshi, popularly known by the 
name oi the Tatko Sama^ ** Lord Great Merit." the con- 
queror of Corea (1596); was in power during the inter- 
regnum between the second and third Minamoto dynas- 
ties ( 1 573-1603) during which three of the most cele- 
brated generals held the highest offices in the realm, but 
two of whom never became Sho-guns, not being of Min- 
amoto blood. They were Ota No^iunaga, Taiko Sama, 
and Minamoto Tokuguwa lye Yasu, who founded the 
third Minamoto dynasty in 1(303. Taiko Sama, the son 
of a peasant, was born in 1536, and died in 1598, the 
highest in power, and one of the most popular heroes oC 
Japan. 
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piemrission to stamp all bis ware with this 
lAark. In consequence, all the Raku-yaki, 
which is still exclusively made by the descend- 
ants of Kichi Zayemon in the original manner, 
bears this Chinese sign. This ware is mostly 
hand-made, exceptionally moulded, but never 
turned on the wheel. It is glazed, arid gener- 
ally of black color. The only other colors 
which sometimes form the ground, and are 
tfsed for ornamentation, are white, red, yellow, 
and blue. 

It is a general custom, the omission of 
which is considered an unpardonable breach of 
good manners, to offer tea to every visitor im- 
mediately after his arrival. Even in shops, the 
customer is served with tea before the goods 
are displayed to him, and this does not by any 
means impose upon him the obligation of 
making a purchase. This appears to have been 
a very ancient custom both in China and Japan, 
so ancient, that it was not omitted in receiving 
visitors from this world by the highest authori- 
ties in the Paradise and in the Hades, as we 
learn from the stories in the Lido-Chat'Chih-I 
(Strange Stories from my Small Library), a 
classical work written in 1679 by P'ii Sung- 
Ling, which is one of the most popular books 
in China.* In the story entitled " Chang's 
Transformation" Chang, who is a Taoist,t 
possessed besides other marvellous gifts, the 
power of disembodying himself and of soaring* 
" above the clouds to heaven." There an 
angel led him among beautiful halls and pa- 
laces into the presence of Buddha himself, who 
said to him, ** My son, your virtue is a matter 
of great joy to me ; unfortunately your term of 
life is short, and I have therefore made an 
appeal to God on your behalf." Chang pros- 
trated himself and bowed the head to the 
ground, upon which he was commanded to rise 
and to be seated, and was served with tea as 
fragrant as Epidendrum. 

In another story, ** Metempsychosis," a cer- 
tain Lin, who had taken his master's degree in 
1621, and who could remember what had hap- 
pened to him in a previous state of existence, 
tells the story of the migration of his soul. ** I 

* This classical work, which is commonl v known by 
its abbreviated title, Liao Chai^ ** Small Library," has 
^en translated into English by Mr. Herbert A'. Giles, 
and entitled, ** Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio " 
(London: T. De la Rue, 1880). 

t The Taoist system of metaphysics has been founded 
%y Lm9 7jr», " Old Child,"so named because when born 
his head was white, and his countenance that of an old 
man. He lived about the close of the sixth century B.C., 
and was a contemporary to K'ung Kiu (Confucius). His 
hiugraphy is almost legendary, and his doctrines, Tat^ 
** the way," and Teh, " moral excellence," as promuV 

fited by his disciples, are mystic and abstruse. The 
hrce Systems of Doctrine (Religion) San-A'tdo, 
as they are called, viz., the '* System of the Literati** 
(of Confucius), that of SAi (ShAkvamunt, 1. ^., Buddha), 
and that of Tli^ (Taoism), constitute the three recognized 
systems of religion, philosophy, and ethics of the Chi- 



died at the age of sixty-two. On being coo- 
ducted into the presence of the King of the 
Purgatory, he received me civilly, bade roe to 
be seated, and offered me a cup of tea. I no- 
ticed, however, that the tea in his majesty's 
cup was clear and limpid, while that in my own 
was muddy like the lees of wine. It then 
flashed across me that this was the potion 
which was given to all disembodied spirits to 
render them oblivious of the past, and accord- 
ingly, when the king was looking the other way, 
I seized the opportunity of pouring it under 
the table, pretending afterwards that I had 
drunk it all up." This was the reason why, 
unlike other spirits who returned into this 
world, he had not lost the remembrance of his 
former state. 

According to the general custom, the neces- 
sary tea-apparatus, Ck&d-tgu, is constantly 
kept in readiness in the living-room of every 
house, viz. a brazier with live coals : Hitachi^ 
a kettle to boil the water : Tetsubin, a tray : 
Bon^ with a tea-pot : D<h-bin or ChA-bin^ cups : 
Ch&<oan^ and a tea-caddy : Otd-ire. Tea is 
the beverage and relish of every meal, even if 
it be nothing but boiled rice. Every artisan 
and laborer, going to work, carries with him a 
rice-box : Be^itb, of lackered wood, a kettle, a 
tea-caddy, a tea-pot, and a cup, and his chop* 
sticks : Hashi. A few dry sticks boil the 
water, and the refreshing beverage is made. 
The rice is eaten either cold or mixed with hot 
tea. 

A complete tea-apparatus belongs also to 
the fittings o( tht/u-^aJ^o, " Picnic-box," with 
which every Japanese is provided when trave» 
ling, or making an excursion, or at picnic- 
parties. Of the latter, called Hanami^ i. e^ 
"Looking at the flowers," the Japanese are ex- 
ceedingly fond, rhe lovely landscapes with 
which their country abounds offering the most 
tempting inducement. 

Tea-houses : Chd-ya^ which take the place of 
our taverns and taps, are met with everywhere, 
on high roads and by-roads, in temple-groves, 
and resorts of pleasure. 

Before describing the sociable and ceremo- 
nious tea-parties peculiar to the Japanese, I 
shall premise a short sketch on the cultivation 
and preparation of tea. 

Tea is cultivated in Japan as far as to 40^ N. 
The best tea-land, as I have already pointed 
out, is the district of Uji in the province of 
Yamashiro, after which the plantations of the 
other provinces rank in the following order : 
those of Omi, Ise, Shimdsa, Echiu T6t6mi, 
Kadzusa, Inaba, Suwd, Suruga, Nagato, and 
Nf usashi on the main island Hon-do, and those 
of Hizen and Higo on the island of Kiu-shiu, 
"Ninelands." This is the most southern, 
and second in size, of the four large islands of 
the Archipelago, which consists besides of a 
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^reat number of lesser islands. There are 
plantations also in other provinces, but I 
only mention those producing superior quali 
ties of tea. 

The tea-plant, like many other plants cannot 
be transplanted or multiplied by slips or by 
grafting, but must be raised from seeds. It 
requires a temperate climate, too great heat or 
cold being injurious to it. 

The plantation ought to be laid out near a 
water-course,' and, if possible, in a sloping sit- 
uation open to the air. The seeds are always 
sown in drills running north and south, in 
order that the plants may be freely exposed to 
the sun, else they would only partially develop. 
The tea-growers are very particular as to the 
time of collecting the seeds, and they prefer 
the autumn equinox to any other season. They 
only choose such seeds as are fully ripe, and 
have fallen to the ground after the spontane- 
ous opening of the seed-vessels. 

The best time for sowing is from December 
.to the end of January. The seeds are placed 
in circles, slightly covered with earth, over 
which a layer of rice-husks is spread in order 
to protect them against the hoar-frost. 

The first shoots appear in the following 
May or June, the roots developing in propor- 
tion to the plant. If the seeds are sown too 
late, the roots have not time to expand before 
the rising of the stem, which injures perma- 
nently the subsequent growth of the shrub. 
No manure is required during the first 
twelvemonth after the appearance of the plant. 
Daring the second year animal manure diluted 
in an equal quantity of water is applied. From 
the third year, the stem is surrounded three 
times yearly with pure animal manure or with 
oil-cake, /. <r., the residue of the oil-press. At 
the end of the third year the shrub is topped in 
order to increase the power of forming lateral 
buds. 

The first leaves are gathered in the fourth 
year. The harvest commences in the begin- 
ning of the summer, when only the youngest 
leaves are picked. Thirty days after the first 
gathering, the second takes place. Some tea- 
growers have lately made a third picking, in 
consequence of the rise in the price of tea, but 
this proceeding ought to be energetically dis- 
countenanced, as it has proved most injurious 
to the plant. 

I now, propose to describe the mode of 
treatment of the tea-leaves, as it is practised 
at Uji, where, as we know, the best qualities 
of tea are produced. This being the standard 
method of preparing tea for use, it is followed 
with but very slight modifications by all the 
tea-growers in the country. We shall learn all 
the minor points, to which the Japanese, taught 
by a long and extensive experience, appear to 
pay great attention, some of which may seem 
to us but of slight importance or of none what- 



ever. The great care with which the Japanes]^ 
are wont to treat details may explain their 
success and excellence in many undertakings. 
It is the special bias of their mind, which J 
may, I believe, not incorrectly, designate a!S 
mikrO-tnegan^ "great in small things.'* 

The 'leaves, immediately after having been 
gathered, are taken to the factory. The tea- 
plant abounds in stipules, and is thus unlike 
other plants of the order of the Ternstroemia- 
ceae, which are usually ex-stipulate. Here the 
stipules are separated by means of a bamboo 
sieve, and all impurities are removed. This 
done, the leaves are exposed to the action of 
steam, by placing them on a bamboo hurdle 
over water heated to 200® F. in a covered pan. 
Those intended for tea-in-leaf are steamed for 
fifteen seconds, those intended for powdered 
tea for half a minute. After this, they are 
uncovered, turned and aired by means oc fans 
in the shape of the well-known palm-fans of 
the leaf of the Corypha rotundifolia. Lam. 
These fans, which serve for a great many pur- 
poses, are called (7^^/-«'/i, and are made of a 
frame of split bamboo covered with paper. 
Before the steam has ceased to escape, the 
leaves are placed in a basket, " the cooler," in 
which they are continually turned and fanned. 
The fanning must be particularly attended to, 
else the leaves would turn yellow and lose 
their fine aroma. 

When perfectly cooled, the leaves are taken 
to the Hbiro, the apparatus for *' firing the 
te^." The Hoiro proper is merely that por- 
tion which contains the fuel, but this term is 
generally extended to the whole apparatus, in 
which sense I likewise shall use it in this 
paper. It is a wooden frame measuring six 
feet by four, lined with a layer of cement, and 
covered with an iron grate, a short distance 
above which a copper-wire net is stretched. 
On this the dessicator holding the leaves is 
placed. This dessicator is a box of exactly 
the same dimensions as the Hoiro proper, 
formed of a wooden framework and paper. 

The fuel, of which twenty-three pounds are 
used for every firing, consists of equal parts 
of charcoal of hard and of soft wood. When 
the fire is quite bright, a sufficient quantity of 
straw is burnt to obtain a layer of ashes in 
order to prevent the direct action of the radiat- 
ing heat. During the process of firing, the 
leaves are continually rolled between the 
hands until they commence shrivelling and 
are nearly dry, when they are transferred to a 
second Hoiro for complete dessication. In 
preparing the sort of tea which is known by 
the name of Giydku-ro-chd^ lit. : " Dew-drop 
tea," the leaves are steamed but for an in- 
stant, and whilst drying over a slow fire, each 
single leaf is most carefully rolled between the 
fingers. 

The leaves when perfectly dry are removed 
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from the second Hdiro, into sieves of copper- 
wire, in which the petioles, which may have 
remained attached, are separated by gentle 
rubbing between the palms of the hands. 
After having been winnowed, the leaves are 
assorted into three qualities, and sifted through 
bamboo sieves, of which there are six different 
degrees of fineness. Common tea is sifted 
but once, the better qualities from six to seven 
times, and the powdered tea even as often as 
ten times, which expenditure in time and 
labor renders this kind of tea extremely dear. 
The leaves for the powdered tea are like- 
wise dessicated on the Hdiro, but in a some- 
what different manner. The apparatus con- 
sists merely of the lower box for the fuel, with 
a grating of bamboo instead of the iron grate 
and the wire-net on the top. On this is placed 
a bamboo hurdle covered with a sheet of card- 
board of the same size as the Hdiro proper, 
on which the leaves are spread. Instead of 
rolling the leaves between the fingers, they are 
alternately collected in the middle of the card- 
board, and spread out again by means of tiny 
pincers, in order to secure the uniform drying 
of every single leaf. 

The temperature of the room in which the 
Hoiro is placed, must be very high, and the 
doors and windows kept closed against the 
cooler outer air and draught. When the leaves 
are nearly dry, they are removed from the 
Hoiro and fanned, then all the faulty ones, 
and those which had turned yellow, are care- 
fully picked out, and the remaining placed 
again on the Hoiro until perfectly dry, when 
they are spread on shelves near the fire and 
left for some time without being touched. 
Finally the leaves are sifted through a series 
of sieves from No. 4 to No. 10. The mode of 
the ultimate picking likewise differs from that 
employed with the tea-in-leaf. The leaves are 
placed in a square dish, spread by means of a 
feather, and the faulty ones removed with a 
pincer. For the first quality of powdered tea 
even more precautions are taken. The dish 
remains covered with a sheet of paper, and 
only those leaves are exposed which are taken 
up one by one with the pincer. 

Tea being very difficult to keep in perfect 
condition, the Japanese dedicate the most 
scrupulous care to prevent its losing in flavor 
and color. Pedantic as their many precau- 
tions may appear, it is not labor lost, as it 
secures them a most delicious aromatic 
beverage, quite different from that insipid in- 
fusion of broom-sticks, yclept "tea," with 
which, in our ignorance of "what tea really 
ought to be," we generally feel contented. In 
fact, tea in the West and tea in the far-off 
East are two quite different beverages. 

But it is not to be wondered at, from the 
careless way tea is treated in Euroi?e. I am 
not speaking of the tea merchant proper, but 



of the retailer and the ordinary housekeepcL 
Tea in retail shops is often kept in indifferently 
closing canisters, even in open boxes, exposed 
to the air and to contamination from extn> 
neous odors of other merchandise, in the close 
vicinity of roast coffee or whatever objectioi^ 
able compound is sold and bought under that 
name — of cheese, soap, candles, and a hundred 
other odoriferous articles. At home it is fre- 
quently kept in a paper bag stowed away into 
a cupboard with miscellaneous contents. 
People generally do not know, or forget, that 
the aroma of tea is volatile, that the leaf itself 
is hygroscopic, /. ^., very liable to get damp, and 
that it is equally subject to become impreg- 
nated by any kind of odor. Against all these 
injuries tea ought to be carefully guarded in 
order to preserve, at any rate, as much of its 
intrinsic qualities as are still left in it whea 
reaching us. 

We shall see, a.id may perhaps learn bow 
the Japanese keep and protect their tea. 

The tea-leaves after having been prepared 
for use in the manner above described, are in 
June again exposed to the action of a gentle 
fire for several hours; then spread out in a 
flat pan and stirred and fanned until they have 
cooled. Then they are put into glazed earth- 
enware jars, which are methodically moved and 
shaken, until they settle firmly, fresh leaves 
being added by degrees, until the jars arc 
quite full. These jars are closed by stoppers 
likewise of earthenware, which are wrapped in 
several layers of paper in order to make them 
air-tight. The jars are removed to the upper- 
floor of the factory, and stored in a room which 
must be well aired, cool, and perfectly dr\'. In 
August the tea is again fired and treated in tl|^ 
same manner as in the preceding month, and 
this process is repeated in the following months 
of November, February, and March, the tea 
being fired altogether five times during the 
twelvemonth after the harvest. With such 
precautions tea will keep in perfect condition 
until the next season. The selection of tea 
jars is guided by experience. Some peculiar 
kinds of old earthenware. known by the 
names of Ko^izen^ Kotamba^ and Ko-shigarah, 
especially the latter for preserving tea in 
larger quantities, are always preferred t» 
modern jars. These jars are named after the 
place of their fabrication, the provinces Hizen 
and Tamba, and Shigaraki in the province ol 
Omi, all famous for their ceramics. The pro- 
fixed word Ko means " old, ancient." If new 
jars must be used, they are carefully examined 
for the quality of the material, the glazing and 
the baking. 

Tea, for the inland transport, is packed in 
boxes made of the wood of the Kiri, the Paw- 
lownia imperialism For export air-tight tin 
boxes are used, which have a casing of tbe 
wood of Sugi, the Cryptomtria japoim» 
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Smaller quantities are kept in well-stopped 
^lass jars, made air-tight with pitch. Tea in 
such jars, kept under water in a well, will pre- 
serve its flavor unimpaired over the winter. 

Powdered tea is extremely difficult to keep 
and requires therefore additional precautions. 
It is kept in jars of turned pewter, closed air- 
tight with a double stopper. These are im- 
bedded in common tea in a box of Kiri wood. 
The same mode of packing is also occasionally 
resorted to for the- preservation of finer quali- 
ties of tea-in-Ieaf. 

The subjoined table will show a Japanese 
^analysis of the principal qualities of tea. 
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" Tea Kraft," " strength of tea," is the gen- 
erally adopted technical term, introduced by 
Dr. G. Martin, for the total amount of extrac- 
tive matter, obtained by digesting the tea- 
leaves with a mixture of three parts of ether 
and one part of absolute alcohol. It comprises 
the volatile oils of chlorophyll, the resinous 
substances, the theine, and other extractive 
matter. 

A never absent constituent of all these dif- 
ferent kinds of tea is a varying quantity of 
manganese, viz., 1.04 per cent, in the Ori- 
mofuhchd, 21 per cent, in the Gibyku-rocha. 
The occurrence and proportion of manganese 
in each sort of tea is determined by incinerat- 
ing the green leaves. 

The Japanese green and black teas are with- 
out artificial coloring, technically called " fac- 
ing." The former are made of the youngest 
finest leaves of the first picking, which are 
only slightly fired. The black sorts are the 
leaves of the second gathering, which are more 
fired. Imitations of the Eiyoku-c/id "green 
tea," which surpasses every other sort in tea- 
kraft, made in China, are teas of inferior 
quahties, artificially colored with indii^o, sul- 
phate of copper, or other green metalline dves. 
They are prohibited in Japan by the law of the 
country as injurious to health. 

Here I may insert a few words in explana- 
tion of the names and the origin of the several 
torts of Chinese tea of commerce. 



Tea was not known in China before thi& 
T'ang dynasty (618-906 A.D.), although an in* 
fusion of some kind of leaf was used as early 
during the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.c.),.as 
we learn from the Urh Va, a glossary of terms 
used in ancient history and poetry. This work 
is classified according to subjects and accom- 
panied by explanatory notes, and has been 
assigned to the beginning of the Chow dynasty 
but belongs more probably to the era of Con* 
fucius (K'ung Kui, 551-479 b.c.). 

Formerly all the Chinese tea consumed in 
England was indiscriminately called " Bohea," 
for which we have the authority of Pope, 
Byron, and other great writers of the last 
and of the beginning of this century. The 
Bohea proper, is called so after two ranges 
of hills in Fu-kien or Fo-kien, lit., "happy 
establishment," one of the eight provinces, 
with the capital Fu-chou-fu on the river 
Min. Con-goUy lit. : " labor," is named so at 
Amoy from the labor in preparing it. Sou- 
chong, lit. : " small kind," is a Cantonese 
term for tea of many varieties. Hy-son^ 
means " flourishing spring." Pe-koe is the 
Cantonese pronunciation of *the character for 
" white hair." This kind of tea is so called 
because for this sort only the youngest leaves 
are gathered, which have still the delicate 
down, the " white hair," on the surface. When 
older, all tea leaves are coriaceous. Fou- 
chong, " folded tea," is a kind of tea so called 
at Canton after the method of packing it. 

The " brick tea," which has been much used 
for some years, is prepared in Central China 
from the commoner sorts of tea, by soaking 
the tea refuse, as broken leaves, twigs, and 
dust, in boiling water and then pressing them 
into moulds. There are three qualities : large 
green, small green, and black tea. Brick tea 
is universally used in Siberia and in Mongolia, 
where it also serves as a medium of exchange. 
The Mongols place the bricks, when testing 
the quality, on the head, and try to pull down- 
wards the edges with both hands. They reject 
the brick as worthless if it break or bend. 

Notwithstanding the great production of tea 
in Japan, many cheap and harmless substitutes 
are used by the poorer classes, either mixed 
with genuine tea or pure. The taste and the 
absence of the peculiar aroma, however, render 
any fraudulent adulteration impossible. The 
nearest allied to the genuine tea are the buds 
of the common ramellia of the country, Tsu- 
baki, the Camellia Japonica. L., but the bitter 
taste of the infusion will betrav its origin. The 
young leaves of the pond lily, Nuphar japonic 
cum make an excellent aromatic lea of the 
same color as that of the genuine tea. For this 
purpose the leaves are chopped and pressed in 
order to remove the juice, and then immedi- 
ately infused with boiling water. In the cen- 
tral provinces the leaves of a kind of liquorice, 
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** Fuji-kanzo," Destnoatum Oldhamiy which is 
cultivated for home consumption, are largely 
used by the country folk instead of genuine 
tea, under the name of Kawara-chd^ "brick 
tea," or *' JUneri-chd," ** rolled" or " kneaded 
tea." 

Other much-used substitutes are, Kuko-cha^ 
the leaves of Kuko, Lycium barbarum^ L., 
Barbary box-ihorn, ox Lycium chinense^ Chinese 
box-thorn, which is distinguished from the 
former by smaller leaves. Its infusion is of 
dark green color and of insipid taste. Further 
Maira-chSiy the leaves of Kara-kogi, a kind of 
maple, and Mugi-c/idy barley tea, which is made 
of. the young shoots of barley or wheat, and is 
sometimes mixed with powdered tea in order 
to improve its color. Its infusion, however, is 
rather tasteless. Also the young leaves of the 
Kaway-anagi, *' River Willow,^' Sallx japonica^ 
and of the mulberry Kuwa, Morus alba, make 
fair substitutes. 

Moreover, special mention must be made of 
the Ama-cha^ '' Sweet tea,^' which is obtained 
from the leaves of a plant of the family of the 
Cucurbiiaceae, the Gymtwstemma cissoides^ 
Benth., cultivated for this purpose at Uji and 
at Tawara, in the province Yamashiro, and 
also in the province of Tamba. This sweet 
tea is used as medicine, and mixed with a 
decoction of liquorice root, Kanzb^ Glycyrrhiza 
glabra^ for the bath of Buddha at the festival 
of his Nativity, the " Bu-sho-ye," on the 8th day 
of the Vlllth moon. On the morning of the 
festival the statue of Buddha, represented as 
an infant, and bedecked with azalea blossoms, 
is placed, under a canopy in the temple, in a 
tub half-filled with Ama-cha. The worshippers 
pour the tea with a ladle over the head of the 
figure, and carefully collect the fluid trickling 
down in phials, which they take home as a 
protection against sickness and as a remedy 
against all kinds of diseases and complaints. 

Tea, besides being the never-failing bever- 
age at every meal, the ever-ready refreshment 
and the courteous offering to the visitor, unites 
the family and friends in a genial gathering of 
ladies and gentlemen, at home round the 
brazier and the lamp in winter evenings; at 
picnic parties in the shady glen in the after- 
noon during the fine season, thus forming the 
bond of many a social meeting. 

Two kinds of tea-parties, exclusively of gen- 
tlemen, hold their rank among the most re- 
fined usages of polite society, and are so truly 
characteristic of Japanese custom, that their 
description will allow a glimpse below the sur- 
face of nati' nal life not generally possible to 
the foreign observer. These are the tea-parties 
of semi-literary or aesthetic character, and the 
ceremonious Chd-no-yn. In the former pre- 
vails the easy and unaffected tone of well-bred 
gentlemen ; the other is conducted under the 



strictest rules of etiquette, which regulate eveiQr 
detail of behavior and speech. 

The innate taste and the love of fine scenery 
are manifest in the arrangements of the first 
kind of entertainment, to which recitals of 
romance and impromptu poetry add intellectual 
charm. 

The host selects for this purpose a tea-house, 
Chd-yay situated in well laid-out grounds, com- 
manding a fine view. In this he secures ttie 
space of a certain number of his mats, propor- 
tionate to the number of his guests, which, by 
a convenient distribution of the sliding parti- 
tions, and by the removal of the front wall,* is 
converted into a kind of open hall, overlooking 
the landscape. From these mats, which form 
the sitting place, Seki^ this kind of tea-party 
derives its name, Chd'^eki, This room is de- 
corated with choice flowers, and the art treas- 
ures of the host, which at other times ape 
stored in the fire-proof Go-doivn^ belonging to 
his private residence. Folding-screens and 
hanging-pictures, " Kake-mono," painted by 
a celebrated artists, costly lacker-ware, bronzes, 
china, and other heir-looms are tastefully dis- 
played. 

The Japanese, as a rule, select from their 
history and legendary lore, for subjects cf 
their graphic art, scenes illustrating the glori- 
ous deeds of their national heroes, and the 
myths and fairy tales of by-gone times, and 
these suggest the stories, in the recital of 
which every one takes his turn. Not seldom 
the gaze is arrested by a mountain, a waterfall, 
or a shrine, of which tradition has preserved, 
many a legend, always a welcome subject. 
This is especially the case in the environs of 



* The floors of all the rooms are overlaid with mats, 
Tatami, of rushes or straw, covered with a fine straw 
tissue. Each mat measures about two inches in thick- 
ness , one AV/r, r e., six feet in length, and half a Kes, 
i. e., three feet in width. The Ken and its sabdivisiofi, 
the Shaku and the Sun (ten Sun=one Shaka, six SAakm 
=one Ken) form the unit, in terms of which aH dimen- 
sions in building are expressed. The Japanese rooms 
are divided by sliding partitions, Fusunta^ running is 
grooves, which can be shifted so as to enlarge or dimin- 
ish the space. They serve at the same time instead of 
doors. The front wall of the house similarly consists 
of sliding and removable windows, Shoji^ of paper, or 
more recently also of glass. 

* Almost every house has a detached fireproof store- 
house, /CuroTy in which all the valuables arc protected 
from the too frequent danger of fire. 1 recollect an ex- 
tensive conflagration in 1874, which laid in ashes over 
2.000 houses in one of the most populous business parts 
of Kiyftto. All the Kura stood out unmiured from 
amongst the ruins. These store-houses arc built on the 
system of our fireproof safes (which, however, were in- 
vented manv hundred years later.) They have double 
walls of fire-proof clay ;*the intervening space being filled 
with ashes, which are bad conductors. The low and 
narrow door and the few small square windows art 
guarded h\ double-walled flanged iron shutters. Suck 
store-houses are called by the Europeans in the East, im 
China and Japan, Ge-dowft, which term is derived from 
the Malay word Go-dong^ meaning a warehouse (and 
not, as many believe, from the English, " to go down "). 
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Kiy6to, the western capital, — from 794.10 1868 
the imperial residence-— celebrated for their 
unsurpassed beauty, and hallowed by having 
been the abode of the ancient Yamato gods,* 
and the scenes of the prowess and the exploits 
of knights and squires, and of the miracles 
wrought by pious priests. Often the charm of 
the scenery inspires an extempore effusion in 
the metre of an 6Vr7,t which the poet inscribes 
on the fans of his friends.l 

Such stories told at tea-parlies are called in 
Japanese literature by the Chinese term, ChA- 
tam^ or by the pure Japanese name, Chd-banashi^ 
both meaning tea-stories; or Hitthkuchi-bana- 
shi, "One-mouth stories," 1.^., short stories 
told without interruption. 

Sometime.s professional story-tellers are hired 
Of these there are two classes, the Hanashi-ka^ 
•' story-tellers," and the Tsuji-ko-shaku-shi^ u e,, 
•* Cross-road tradition narrators," both of whom 
since olden times, have been the faithful 
guardians of folk-lore. The Hanashi-ka are 
always members, Deshij i. e., '* disciples " of a 
more or less celebrated company, under a 
manager of recognized fame, who unites them 
into troupes of never less than five, and not 
more than seven in number. Such companies 
are often advertised many weeks before their 
arrival in a place, by hoisting flags or streamers, 
vrith the names of the performers, who alter- 
nate in their recitals. They appear either in 
hired rooms, or in proper booths, Vose. Their 
programme embraces war stories, Gun-daiiy 
traditions, Kd-shdku, tales of every day events, 
Hanashi^ or recitals with musical accompani- 
ment, Gidaiyu, so called after the name of their 
inventor, Takemoto Gidaiyn, in 1575. The 
performance commences, as a rule, with an in- 
terior member, to whom succeed the better 
artists, and finally the stars. The intervals are 

• The Yamato gods arc the ancient national deities of 
the indigenous religion of Japan, called the Shinto^ 
"Path to the gods,^' or the Kami-creed, the words 5'^i>i 
and Kami meaning deity. Yamato was the first part 
of the island Hon-do conquered, when Jimmu Tenhd, 
the first Mikado, founded his new empire in 660 B.C. 
Yamxto is also the name of a province, and has been 
extended to the whole realm. The term Yamato con- 
veys at the same time the sense of the truly national 
without foreign admixture. Thus the pure classical 
Japanese language, without words derived from the 
Chinese, is likewise called the Yamato dialect. 

t The Uta are short poems of thirty-one syllables, 
written either in five lines of five, seven, five, seven, 
seven syllables each, or in two lines, one of seventeen, 
the other of fourteen syllables. They are not rhymed, 
the Japanese, unlike the Chinese poetry, having no 
rhymes. 

i Everybody in Japan carries a fan. Gentlemen use 
only white paper fans. Frequently their fans are inscrib- 
ed either by the owner himself, or by a friend, with an 
t)ta, or with a Buddhist bible-text, or with a quotation 
from Confucius in Chinese characters or in the Japanese 
Hira-kana, the cursive writing. It is considered an act 
•I courtesy to inscribe a fricnd^s fan with such occasional 
lln««. Gentlemen, therefore, when visiting only have 
white blank fans. Colored fans are used excuslvely by 
Wdies and chtlilren. 



generally filled up with feats of legerdemaiB, 
Ji'dzuma. 

The Tsuji'k&'SkdkU'Jiy on the contrary does 
not belong to any company ; he is free and in- 
dej>endent, and recites in the open air. • He 
selects, as his name indicates, a cross-road 
between lively thoroughfares, where, sitting on 
on his mat, he commences his tales. He does 
not wait until an audience has collected, know- 
ing that there are but few too busy and too 
hurried not to stop for a moment to listen to 
his story, and to place a small coin on the fan 
of his mate.* Soon the circle of listeners in- 
creases, and in the same ratio the narrator's 
eloquence and its meed. He is not, however, 
a common street ranter. His elocution is pure, 
his words are refined and select, his delivery 
and gestures dignified and measured, and 
adapted to the subject of his tale. He gener- 
ally is a broken-down artist who had known 
better days. He* likely once was an eminent 
and popular member of theatrical company. 
A young actor, perhaps his own pupil, has risen 
to be his rival, and deprived him of the fickle 
favor of the public ; has taken up successfully 
his best parts, and finally reduced him from a 
star to a factotum. Too proud to accept this 
position, and hurt by this neglect — public in- 
gratitude, as he chooses to call it — he had left 
the stage. Fortune had deserted him, want 
had obliged him to find a more appreciative 
audience in a public thoroughfare. After a 
while he became reconciled to his altered cir- 
cumstances, and took a liking to his indepen- 
dence, leaving to-day's cares to the day, and 
the morrow to haphazard, in the happy thought- 
lessness of his kind. Or he had gone down in 
the world through his own fault, through im- 
providence, or most likely through overfond- 
ness of rice-beer, "*Sake." He had become a 
strolling vagabond, a Mamezd.^ Yet he has 
saved his ait from the shipwreck of his life, 
and has guarded pure and undefiled his treasure, 
which, however deep he may have fallen him- 
self, he would never degrade. In his misery 
he has remained the inspired bard of the time- 
honored traditions of his country, transmitting 
with eloquent tongue facts and fiction, reality 
veiled in the glamour of magic, and the super- 
natural concealed beneath the familiar garb of 
everyday life. 

There are besides several other classes of pub- 
lic story-tellers, who, however are not employed 
for the entertainment of the guests at tea-parties, 
with the rare exception of the Ko-wairo^ lit. 
" the tone of the voice " ; so called, because 



♦ Money is collected in public exhibitions on an opea 
fan, instead of in a plate. The fan likewise serves for 
offering and receiving presents, handing letters, sniall 
objects, Ac. 

t The term Mamens is an nntranslatable slanf-wdrd, 
conveyine the sense of a combination of a jack-piddng 
and an aaventurer. 
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they recite scenes of popular dramas with the 
exact imitation of the voice and delivery of 
celebrated actors. The Otoshibanashi^ lit. " to 
drop, to debase the story," have the trick of 
exciting the interest and feelings of the audi- 
ence by their highly-wrought story, and of sud- 
denly winding it up by an unexpected turn 
quite incongruous with its tenor, thus acting 
after the French adage, ** Du sublime au ridi- 
cule il n'y a qu'un pas.'* These stories offend 
the taste of the more refined class of people, 
but never fail to excite the guffaw of the crowd, 
whose enjoyment receives an additional zest 
when at the turning-point of the tale the disap- 
pointed part of the audience, which has been 
deluded by the high-flown oratory of the pun- 
ster, disperses with undisguised signs of disap- 
proval and disgust. 

The Sai'tnon^ originally itinerant preachers, 
but now improvisators, invite the public by the 
noise of a wooden clapper, Gara-gara, or 
Gata-gata, These and the former count among 
the Yashi, " the mountebanks," which class 
embraces all kinds of street-tumblers, monkey- 
leaders, sellers of charms, dentists, conjurors, 
snake-charmers, and the like. 

But enough of this digression. 

The Cha-noyu is devoid of those intellectual 
charms, which lender the Ch&seki so attractive 
to men of culture. It is a most tedious cere- 
monial, the motives which first gave rise to it 
having long ceased to impart to it any vitality. 
Before another generation has passed away, it 
will probably have followed many other ancient 
customs and ceremonies to limbo. As a curi- 
ous institution however of the middle ages, it 
gives us an insight into the manners and feel- 
ings of centuries gone by, and incongruous as 
it seems at the present day, it may yet interest 
the philosophical observer.' 

It was first introduced, as already stated, 
from China by the bonze Yei-sei at the end of 
the eighth century, and after having long fallen 
into neglect and almost into oblivion, it was 
revived and developed into one of the most 
solemn social customs by Abbot Kiu-shin of the 
Sho-mei -Temple at Kiyoto under Yoshi Masa, 
the magnificent eighth Sh&-gun of the Ashikaga, 
or second Minamoto dynasty (i 443-1 473). 
This great prelate entertained the Sho-gun ac- 
cording to the traditional rules of the Cha-no- 
yu in a tea-house which he had built for this 
purpose. The tea-room, " ChA-za-shiki,*' * 
measured four mats and a half, 1. ^., nine square 
feet — afterwards adapted as the standard 
dimensions. Subsequently Kiu-shin was order- 
ed by the Sh6-gun to unite all the ancient rules 
of the Cha-no-yu, and to embody them into a 

* Zthskiki means a room or apartment This term is 
derived from the word Ztfxii, *' to sii in the manner of the 
Japanese," L r., to squat on the floor, supported by the 
iieels;and ShM^ "t« spread, to overlay,** #./., with 
Mats, as in the case in Japanese rooms. 



code, which is known by the name of J^ai-ski- 
Cha-no-yu, "The Great Master's tea-pany." 
The minute etiquette of this code with but few 
later modifications is still carried out to the 
letter. The Sho-gun nominated him Shb-sM^ />^ 
" Arbiter elegantiarium."* The duties of this 
still extant honorary office consist in maintain 
ing the strict observation of the rules of the Chi 
no-yu. Kiu-shin afterwards left holy orders, 
and under his lay-name Shi-kuwo, instructed 
many pupils in his ceremonial, which they 
handed to posterity. 

Sho-gun Yoshi Masa, after having abdi- 
cated in favor, of his son Yoshi-Nawo in 1473, 
erected, in, 1479 ^' ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Higashi- 
Yama^ " Eastern Mountain," near Kiyoto, the 
celebrated summer-palace, known by the name 
of Gin-kaku-ji — ** the Silver-House " — from its 
timber-work and roof being silvered, imitating 
his ancestor's Yoshi Mitsu (the third Ashikaga 
Sho-gun, 1 368-1398), famous Golden-House, 
the Kin-kaku'Ji^ north-west of Kiyoto. This 
stands in an extensive park, on the border of 
an artificial lake in which tiny islets represent 
the Japanese archipelago. Yoshi Masa built 
in the splendid park of the Silver-House, which 
is celebrated for its magnifienc azaleas clipped 
into the most fantastic shapes, and likewise 
for it& ponds of gold-fish, a tea* house after the 
fashion of that of Kiu-shin. Here he placed 
his valuable collection of old tea-sets, and also 
of pictures by great masters, and here he used 
to entertain his friends to Cha-no-yu parties. 
Both the Golden- and the Silver-House are still 
preserved, and the grounds are open to the 
public. 

During my residence at Kiyoto, where the 
traditions of the refined customs of Old Japan 
— the Japan before '68 and its modern inno- 
vations — have been faithfully preserved, I 
several times was honored with invitations to a 
ChA-no-yu, which after my first experience, I 
regret to say, I but reluctantly accepted, a 
refusal of which would have been an irrepara- 
ble offence. 

I shall not describe the ceremonial as it is 
still carried out, with but slight modifications, 
after Kiu-shin's original regulations, begging 
the forbearance of the reader for making him 
a fellow martyr to the worst of social offences 
— insufferable boredom. 

It is the duty of the host to superintend per- 
sonally all the arrangements of the tea-room, 
the preparation of the tea, and to attend on his 
guest, the presence of servants being strictly 
forbidden. He selects the flowers for the dec- 
oration of the room and of the vases, and the 
pictures on the walls which should be in 
harmony with the sentiments pervading the 



* S^M means ** teacher of elegant accomplishments,*' 
viz., music, singing, riding, fencing, the preparation ol 
tea, aad thie arrangement of flowers, in which not oolf 
ladies, but also gentlemen, should tic proficient 
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company, so as to arouse lofty ideas and noble 
feelings. Everything required for the enter- 
tainment, every article of furniture or ornament, 
the tea-apparatus, &c., has its special position 
and place, prescribed by the inexorable rules 
of the Chano-yu. The number of the tea- 
cups is always two less than that of the guests, 
tbus there are five when seven, or three when 
five, guests are invited. 

In most of the gentlemen's residences, built 
in the old style, there are special tea-houses in 
the garden or at least in a wing of the house 
overlooking the latter. The grounds therefore 
likewise claim the special care of the host. All 
the faded blossoms and leaves must be re- 
moved from the shrubs and trees, which, like 
the flowers and the turf, must be watered. So 
also the rockeries, the gravel, and the stepping- 
stones, in order to produce a refreshing cool- 
ness. 

From the reranda, which is raised about 
three feet above the ground and surrounds 
every house, unhewn boulders from steps into 
the garden, in which flat stones are laid out at 
convenient distances from each other, serving 
as foot-paths. This is a very old fashion, as 
proved by one of the ancient classical names 
of Japan, Shiki-shima — " The Scattered Isl- 
ands *' — which has been derived from the re- 
semblance of the grouping of the islands of the 
archipelago, with the arrangement of the step- 
ping stones in gardens. 

The hour appointed for the reception of the 
guests is always noon-time, unlike that for 
other convivialities, which take place either in 
the afternoon if a ChA-seki or a picnic party, or 
late in the evening. The number of the invit- 
ed guests never exceeds seven. They appear 
punctually and simultaneously at the appointed 
hour, having met previously in order to arrive 
together. Thi$ is also at variance with the 
general prevailing habit of unpunctuality ia 
politase des rots having been unknown, at any 
rate until lately, in Japan, when the highest 
in rank always kept the company waiting. 

The guests are received by the host at the 
door of the hall. They enter according to the 
order of their social rank, which is strictly ob- 
served at every stage of the entertainment. A 
member of the aristocracy has the precedence ; 
he is perhaps followed by the descendant of a 
So-shd, after whom ranks the proprietor of a 
celebrated old teapot or cup, and so on. 

At the time when the Japanese feudal no- 
bility, the Samurai, never appeared in public 
without swords, these were deposited before 
entering the tea-room on a sword-rack Katana- 
kakt, in the hall, in the order of the rank of 
the owner. The old custom of carrying of 
swords by the Samurai was enforced as a law 
by the celebrated code of the Hundred Laws 
•f the year 1605, by lye Yasu, the founder of 
tke Tokugawa, or third and last Minamoto 



dynasty. This code is known by the name of 
" the Legacy of Gongen Sama." The latter is 
the abbreviation of the posthumous name of 
lye Yasu, the whole name running thus : " Sh6- 
ishi-1, T6-sh6, Dai Gongen," /. e., " Prince of 
First Rank, Light of the East, Great Mani- 
festation of Buddha." Sama is a respectful 
title appended to the names of persons of 
rank. 

The 35 th law says : " The sword is the soul 
of the Samurai. Whosoever loses his sword is 
dishonored and shall be sentenced to tht 
severest punishment." This law, however, 
was repealed by an imperial edict, dated March 
28th, 1876, by the present — (the 121st) — Mika- 
do, Mutsu Hito Tennd : " The Benign " ordain- 
ing : '* From this date nobody is permitted to 
carry a sword except those in court dress, or 
members of the army and navy, and police 
officers on duty." No modern innovation 
caused so much ill-feeling against the Govern- 
ment, as the abolition of this ancient privilege 
of the Samurai. 

The manner of carrying swords and of their 
disposition was ruled by the most stringent 
etiquette. Only the high aristocracy and the 
Samurai or Buke, /. ^., the military (feudal) 
gentry and government officials, had the right 
of two swords, called Dai-shb (lit. " large and 
small," from the Chinese Ta-sido), i. ^., the right 
of carrying at the same time the straight, long, 
plain sword, the Kaiana with a small, dagger- 
like knife, the Kihdzuka^ fitted into the scab- 
bard, and a short, generally richly ornamented 
sword, the Wakirzashi, lit. " Side-stabber.'* 
Citizens, peasants and servants were permit- 
ted to carry a short, plain Waki-zashi, whca 
travelling and on festival occasions, such as 
weddings and funerals. Monks, pedlars, beg- 
gars, and the Yeta, /. e,, the Farias (including 
the tanners, leather dressers, knackers, scaven- 
gers, grave-diggers, and those employed in the 
cremation yards, who were considered unclean, 
FuTjd,), were entirely deprived of the privilege 
of carrying arms, even when travelling. 

The manner in which the swords were car- 
ried betrayed the social rank. Persons of 
high rank carried the long sword perpen- 
dicularly, with the hilt upwards. Commoners 
wore it horizontally in the belt, the Samurai 
carried it in a diagonal position. Knocking 
with the scabbard against that of another 
gentleman was considered a great breach of 
good manners, and, when not immediately 
apologized for, as an intentional insult and 
challenge, equivalent to our "flinging down 
the gauntlet," for which the expression, Saytth 
ateru, " touching the scabbard," was the tech- 
nical term. The turning of the scabbard in the 
belt, as if intending to draw the sword, was 
likewise a sign of challenge. 

Gentlemen, when calling at another's «• 
sidence, left their sword in keeping of thcii 
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ittendant, or, when alone, on the floor in the 
hall. Politeness required that the host should 
order his own servant to bring it into the re- 
ception-room, and place it ceremoniously on 
the sword-rack. The servant, however, was 
not permitted to touch the sword with his bare 
hands, but had to wrap it in a silken cloth, 
before bringing it. At less ceremonious visits 
to more intimate acquaintances, the swords were 
taken into the room and laid on the floor at 
the right side of the owner, as a sign of friendly 
and trustful feeling, as at this side it could not 
conveniently be drawn. Under suspicious 
circumstances the arms were placed at the left 
side. In either case, however, the hilt ought 
to be directed towards the host ; if the sword 
is placed with the point directed against him, 
it betrayed a hostile intention, and when in 
this position kicked with the foot against the 
host, it meant a deadly insult and a challenge. 
No sword was allowed to be removed from its 
scabbard without previously asking the permis- 
sion of those present. 

After this sketch of the etiquette in manag- 
ing the sword, let us now return to our tea- 
party. 

After all the guests are seated, strictly ac- 
cording to their rank, the host begs leave to 
retire, in order to give opportunity to his friends 
to admire and praise, as good breeding makes 
incumbent, the arrangements of the room, the 
furniture, and . the tea-apparatus. The first 
guest commences the inspection and the 
eulogy, the others follow according to their 
rank, which order, as I already have stated, is 
observed throughout the meeting. I therefore 
•hall not allude to it again, not to render an 
Already tedious account more than unavoidably 
wearisome. 

The host re-entering, thanks his guests for 
having honored him with their company, leaves 
again and returns immediately with two 
bronze or earthenware vessels, one containing 
charcoal, the other finely sifted white ashes. 
After having laid and lit the fire in the Kotntsu, 
u ^., a square fire-place, sunk in the centre of 
the room, he burns incense and puts on the 
kettle. The first guest, apologizing to his 
neighbors, begs leave to examine the censer, 
Kb-ro^ and its paten, which he afterwards 
hands round. The host again retires and re- 
turns to ask if he may now offer some refresh- 
ments. The principal guest replies in the 
name of the company, that they will comply 
with their host's arrangements. The latter, 
after precisely ten minutes, during which the 
guests smoke, returns with tea-trays, Bon^ or 
low stands(about one foot in height of lackered 
wood, Dai^ which he places before each guest, 
and serves alternately soup and fish, each time 
•coked in a different manner. This is in ac- 
cordance with the Japanese style of dinner, in 



which soup, fish, and sweet or savory omelets, 
each time however differently prepared, alter 
nate as often as the grandness of the occasion 
demands. Instead of bread, boiled rice, Mahl, 
is served by a female attendant, who, kneeling 
before a lackered pail containing the rice, 
Meshibitsu^ fills the rice-bowls with a ladle, 
replenishing them from time to time as requir- 
ed. Weak tea, and at the end of the repast, 
warmed rice-beer, Sake^ are the beverage. 
The fare of the Cha-no-yu differs from that of 
other dinner-parties only in the omission of 
the omelets and the rice. 

After the first half of the repast is over, the 
host asks permission to retire, and returning 
immediately, he places a flask of rice-beer and 
a drinking cup for each, before the principal 
guest, who, keeping his* own, hands the others 
to his neighbor who passes them on until every 
one is provided. The first guest then drinks 
the health of the host, the others follow his 
lead. The collation over, the chopsticks, Hashi^ 
are wiped with a paper napkin, and confec- 
tionary, Chatuhko^ is handed round, of whick 
every one partakes. After having admired 
again the wall-pictures, all retire for a short 
time into the garden, while the host changes 
the flowers and pictures, prepares the tea-se^ 
vice and dons the court dress, Kami-shimo, for 
the subsequent ceremonious Cha-no-yu. 

Responding to the call of the gong, the guests 
return in the same order and with the same 
order and with the same formalities as on their 
first arrival, wash their hands, duly admire the 
new arrangements in general and ever\' single 
object in particular, the first guest leading the 
remarks. The first tea now offered is called Kfii- 
chd, strong " dark tea," which the host prepares 
by pouring water, which has previously cooled 
in a second teapot to aooo F., over the leaves. 
This tea is served in a speci«il old-fashioned 
cup of irregular shape, four inches in diameter, 
and of like depth, which is presented to the 
principal guest who passes it to the others. 
I Each guest is provided with a fine white 
paper napkin, with which he holds the cup 
and wipes its rim before handing it to his 
neighbor, after having taken three or four sips, 
reminding one of the English loving-cup. 
Unrelenting etiquette requires, that the first 
guest after having partaken of the tea, should 
make a series of questions about the name and 
the quality of the tea, its source. &c , to which 
the host, who drinks last, replies with many 
apologies for the deficiency of the beverage, a 
formality which may never be omitted. The 
other guests this time do not follow the example 
of the first, but listen silently. Then the empty 
cup, the value of which is enhanced by its age 
and its history, passes round for general admira- 
tion and finally returns to the host, who nov 
re-arranges the hearth and bums fresh incense. 
Now pipes are lighted, small rice-cakes, Kaskit 
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Usthcha^ " weak tea/' which is prepared 
in the usual manner, offered, of which the 
guests partake according to their liking. The 
conversation becomes now more general and 
less formal. 

After precisely half an hour, the principal 
guest gives the sign for rising, and the com- 
pany take leave one after the other, with the 
most exaggerated expressions of thanks for the 
entertainment. The host likewise in no less 
bigh-flown words expresses his thanks for the 
great honor which they had conferred upon 
him, apologizing repeatedly for all the innumer- 
able defects and the meanness of the enter- 
tainment, and everybody retires after three 
mutual prostrations in the same order as they 
arrived, in their innermost heart, I should be- 
lieve, very glad to have once again passed 
through the ordeal of a Cha-no-yu. 

Several modifications of Kiu-shin's ceremo- 
nial had been attempted in the course of tyne, 
but none had even a temporary success, except 
those introduced by Sennd Rikiu and his dis- 
ciples, which met with partial favor. Senno, 
originally a merchant at the sea- port of Sakai, 
in the province of Idzumi, about nine miles 
south of Osaka, had been nominated S6-sh6 for 
his intimate acquaintance with the ceremonial 
of the Ch&-no-yu, by Greneral Ota Nobunaga, 
who was in power during the interregnum be- 
tween the second and the third Minamoto 
dynasties (1573-1581). He was confirmed in 
this honorary function by the celebrated Gene- 
ral Taiko Sama (i 591-1599), Once ordered by 
the latter to prepare tea according to Kiu-shin's 
rules, he in many points deviated from these. 
When asked by Taiko Sama the reason for 
permitting himself such alterations, he stated 
that the prescribed ceremonial was too tedious 
and elaborate, and contradictory to his personal 
theory of the proprieties of a perfect Cha-no-yu, 
which demanded perfect freedom from every 
care and anxiety, peace of mind, purity of 
thought, and respectful reverence. These 
alterations found great favor with Taiko Sama, 
who complimented Senno on his innovations, 
and bade him carry out and perfect his new 
style of the Cha-no-yu. 

Senn6 also substituted delicate rush mats 
and unhewn pillars with the bark left on, for 
the hitherto usual ceiling of wooden laths and 
pillars of planed wood of the tea-room, and he 
reduced its area to three-fourths of its former 
dimensions (about six square feet). I saw 
such a tea-house in the park of the aforemen- 
tioned Kin-kaku-ji. It is on a hillock com- 
manding an extensive view of the N. W. moun- 
tain range. It was erected, if my memory 
docs not fail, by Taiko Sania. 

He also first introduced the common larger 
tea-cup, which I mentioned in my description 
ef the Cha-no-yu ceremonial. According to 
Kinchin's rules, the tea had been served in 



small cups for each guest separately, and the 
tea-service was arranged before Senno's time 
on trays placed on the fioor-mat instead of on 
a stand. The host being obliged, as we have 
seen, to prepare and fetch everything required 
and to attend personally his guests, Senn6 
added for his convenience a small pantry to 
the tea-room. Until this time the guests took 
their swords into the room, which he objected 
to as being opposed to the peaceful and friendly 
character of the meeting. He therefore had 
hooks placed in the hall to suspend the arms 
before entering, for which afterwards sword- 
racks were substituted, which remained the 
custom until the abolition of the right of carry- 
ing swords in 1876. Many of these sword- 
racks may still be seen in gentlemen's houses; 

His garden likewise became a model to 
others. It was laid out in such a manner that 
seen from the tea-room it represented a land- 
scape in miniature. Cryptomerias and other 
kinds of pines were alternately planted with 
groups of bamboo and ornamental shrubs, and 
fish-ponds with clear water, tiny waterfalls, 
meandering rivers with rustic bridges, smooth 
stepping-stones, and quaintly shaped moss-clad 
rocks, were all so cunningly arranged as to 
deceive the eye and to produce the illusion of 
an extensive perspective, although occupying 
a small limited space. Gardens laid out in this 
fashion and tea-houses as introduced by Senno 
may be frequently met with in the grounds of 
noblemen and wealthy citizens, especially at 
Kiyoto. Alsvj the gardens of many public tea- 
houses are laid out in a similar manner. One 
of the famous tea-houses of this kind is in the 
village of Yamashina, near Kiyoto, on the road 
to Otsu (now called Shiga), the optical illusion 
of which could not be surpassed. Thus the 
influence of Senno's taste rules the art of gar- 
dening still in the present day. 

Other innovations of the Cha-no-yu had only 
an ephemeral existence. Furuta Oribeno Sho, 
a disciple of Senn6, reverted to the most 
ancient ceremonial. His rules, known by the 
name of the Oribe-riu, ** Style of Oribe," were 
too minutely formal to meet with many sup- 
porters. He was in high favor with Hide Tad a, 
the second Sho-gun of the third dynasty (1605- 
1622), who raised him to the rank of a Dai- 
miyo, /. ^., feudal prince. 

Oribe-no Sho's principal disciple, Kobori 
Totomi-no Kami, " Kobori, Lord of Totomi." 
(which is a province on the sea-board of the Pa* 
cific), introduced a new ceremonial of aesthetic 
taste. He decorated the tea-room with most 
costly ornaments, and fitted it with all kinds of 
works of art. But he failed in finding many 
imitators. The wonted simplicity of arrange- 
ments, which in no way interfered with th* 
essential repose of mind, prevailed over this 
novelty. After his death, his style fell into 
disuse and has, as I am told only occasionally 
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been resuscitated by stray aesthetes. He was 
a contemporary of the third Tokugawa Sho- 
gun lye Mitsu (1623-1650), who, in order to 
test the loyalty of the Dai-mijo, issued command 
that the same reverence should be shown to the 
officers of his household when returning with 
tea from Uji on the T6-kai-d6, " the eastern 
»ca-road/' /. ^., the great highway between 
Yedo (T6-kiy6) and Kiyoto, as to his proper 
person when travelling. By this order the 
fame of the already clebrated tea of Uji spread 
over the whole country. 

For the last two centuries and a half no more 
innovations have taken place in the ceremonial 
of the Cha-no-yu, which may probably soon be 
numbered with many other vanishing customs 
of old Japan. — F. A. Junker von Langegg, 
in The English Illustrated Magazine. 
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ON THE PLEASURE OF READING. 

Of all the privileges we enjoy in this nine- 
teenth century there is none, perhaps, for which 
we ought to be more thankful than for the 
easier access to books. In the words of an old 
English song — 

** Oh for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyth«r in-a-doore or out ; 
With the grene leaves whispering overhede, 
Or the sireete cryes all about. 
Where I maie re'ade all at my ease, 
Both of the newe and olde ; 
For a jollie goode booke whereon to looke, 
Is better to me than golde." 

The debt we owe to books is well expressed 
by R. de Bury, Bishop of Durham, author of 
Philobiblon. published in 1473, and the earliest 
English treatise on the delights of literature : — 
" These are the masters who instruct us with- 
out rods and ferules, without hard words and 
anger, without clothes or money. If you ap- 
proach them, they are not asleep ; if investi- 
gating you interrogate them, they conceal 
nothing ; if you mistake them, they never grum- 
ble ; if you are ignorant, they cannot laugh at 
you." 

This feeling that books are real friends is 
constantly present to all who love reading. 

*• I have friends," 'said Petrarch, *• whose society is 
eKtremely agreeable to me ; they are of ail ages, and of 
every country. They have distinguished themselves 
both in the cai)inet and in the field, and obtained high 
honors for their knowledge of the sciences. It is easy 
to gain access to them, for they are always at my ser- 
rice, and I admit them to my company, and ditfniss 
them from it, whenever! please. THey are never 
troublesome, but immediately answer every question I 
ask them. Some relate to me the events of past ages, 
while others reveal to me the secrets of Nature. Some 
teach me how to Hyc, and others how to die. Some, bv 
their vivacitv, drive away my cares and exhilarate my 
spirits ; while others give fortitude to my mind, and 
teach me the important lesson how to restrain my de- 
sires, and to depend wholly on myself. They open to 



me, in short, the various avenues of all the arts a»d 
sciences, and upon thef r information I nuy safely relv ib 
all emergencies. In return for all their services, they 
only ask me to accommodate them with a convcnierft 
chamber in some corner of my humble habitation, where 
they may repose in peace ; for these friends are more 
delighted by the tranquillity of retirement than with the 
tumults of society.'* 

*' He that loveth a book," says Isaac Barrow, 
** will never want a faithful friend, a whole- 
some counsellor, a cheerful companion, an ef- 
fectual comforter. By study, by reading, by 
thinking, one may innocently divert and pleas- 
antly entertain himself, as in all weathers, sola 
all fortunes.'' 

Southey took a rather more melanchoij 
view — 

** My days among the dead are pass'd^ 
Around me I bKchold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast. 
The mighty minds of old ; 
Mv never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day.** 

Imagine, in the words of Aikin — 

*' that we had it in our power to call up the shades of the 
greatest and wisest men that ever existed, and oblige 
them to converse with us on the most interesting topics 
— what an inestimable privilege should we think it! — 
how superior to all common enjoyments ! But in a well- 
furnished library we, in fact, possess this power. We 
can question Xenophon and Caesar on their campaign^ 
make Demosthenes and Cicero plead before us, )oin ii 
the audiences of Socrates and Plato, and receive dcmon- 
strations from Euclid and Newton, In books we have the 
choicest thoughts of the ablest men in their best dress." 

** Books," says Jeremy Collier, " are a guide 
in youth and an entertainment for age. They 
support us under solitude, and keep us from 
being a burthen to ourselves. They help us to 
forget the crossness of men and things ; com- 
pose our cares and our passions ; and lay our 
disappointments asleep. When we are weary 
of the living, we may repair to the dead, who 
have nothing of peevishness, pride, or design ia 
their conversation." 

Cicero described a room without books as a 
body without a soul. But it is by no means 
necessary to be a philosopher to love reading. 

Sir John Herschel tells an amusing anecdote 
illustrating the pleasure derived from a book, 
not assuredly of the first order. In a certain 
village the blacksmith had got hold of Richard- 
son *s novel Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, and 
used to sit on his anvil in the long summer 
evenings and read it aloud to a large and at- 
tentive audience. It is by no means a short 
book, but they fairly listened to it all. " At 
length, when the happy turn of fortune arrived, 
which brings the hero and heroine together, and 
sets them living long and happily according to 
the most approved rules, the congregation were 
so delighted as to raise a great shout, and pro- 
curing the church keys, actually set the parish 
bells ringing." 

'* The lover of reading," says Leigh Hunt, ** wOl de- 
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Yiv« agreealile terror from * Sir Bertram * and the 

* l^iaunied Chamber ;' will assent with delighted reason 
to cvtrv sentence in * Mrs. Barbauld'a Essay ;' will feel 
himself wandering into solitudes with * Gray ;' shake 
honest hands with ' Sir Roger de Coverlev ;' be readv 
to embrace * Parson Adams,' and to chuck * Pounce^ 
out of the window instead of the hat ; will travel with 

* Marco Polo ' and * Mungo Park ; * stay at home with 

* Thompson :' retire with * Cowlev ; * be industrious 
irith ' Hutton ; ' sympathizing with * Gay and Mrs. 
Inchbald ;' laughing with (and at) ' Buncle ;* melancholy 
and forlorn, and self-restored with the shipwrecked 
mariner of * De Foe/ " 

The delights of reading have been appreci- 
ated in many quarters where we might least 
expect it. Among the hardy Norsemen Runes 
were supposed to be endowed with miraculous 
power. There is an Arabic proverb, that " a 
wise man's day is worth a fool's life," and 
though it rather perhaps reflects the spirit of 
the Califs than of the Sultans, that " the ink of 
science is more precious than the blood of the 
martyrs.'* 

Confucius is said to have described him- 
self as a man who "in his eager pursuit of 
knowledge forgot his food, who in the joy of its 
attainment forgot his sorrows, and did not even 
perceive that old age was coming on." 

Yet, if this could be said by the Chinese and 
the Arabs, what language can be strong enough 
express the gratitude we ought to feel for the 
advantages we enjoy. We do not appreciate, 
I think, our good fortune in belonging to the 
nineteenth century. A hundred years ago 
many of the most delightful books were still 
uncreated. How much more interesting science 
has become especially, if I were to mention 
only one name, through the genius of Darwin. 
Renan has characterized this as a most amus- 
ing century; I should rather have described it 
as most interesting : presenting us with an end- 
less vista of absorbing problems, with infinite 
opportunities, with more than the excitements, 
and less of the dangers, which surrounded our 
less fortunate ancestors. 

Reading, indeed, is by no means necessarily 
•tudy. Far from it. " I put," says Mr. Fred- 
erick Harrison — " I put the poetic and emo- 
tional side of literature as the most needed for 
daily use." 

In the prologue to the Legends of Goode 
Women^ Chaucer says — 

'* And as for me, though that I kdnne bat lyte, 
On bokes for to rede I me delyte, 
And to him give I feyth and ful credence. 
And in myn nerte have him in reverence, 
So hertely, that ther is game noon, 
That fro iny bokes maketh me to goon. 
But yt be seldome on the holy day, 
Save, certynlv when that the monthe of May 
Is comen, and that I here the foules synge, 
And that the floures gynnen for to sprynge,' 
Farwel my boke, and my devocion. 

But I doubt whether, if he had enjoyed our 
adrantages, he could have been so certain of 



tearing himself, away even in the mouth ox 
May. 

Macaulay, who had all that wealth and fame^ 
rank and talents could give, yet, we are told^ 
derived his greatest happiness from books^ 
Mr. Trevelyan, in his charming biography, 
says that — 

" of the feelings which Macaulay entertained towards 
the great minds of bygone ages it is not for any one ex- 
cept himself to speak. He nas told us how his debt to 
them was incalculable ; how they guided him to truth ; 
how they filled his mind with nol)le and graceful images; 
how they stood by him in all vicissitudes — coniforters Id 
sorrow, nurses in sickness, companions in solitude, thtf 
old friends who are nevev seen with new faces ; who art 
the same in wealth and in poverty, in glory, and in 
obscurity. Great as were the honors and possessions 
which Macaulay acquired bv his pen, all who knew him 
were well aware that the tftles and rewards, which he 
gained by his own works, were as nothing in the balance 
' as compared with the pleasure he derived from tha 
works of others." 

There was no society in London so agreeable 
that Macaulay would have preferred it at 
breakfast or at dinner to the company of 
Sterne, of Fielding, Horace Walpole or Boswell. 
The love of reading which Gibbon declared 
he would not exchange for all the treasures of 
India was, in fact, with Macaulay '* a main 
element of happiness in one of the happiest 
lives that it has ever fallen to the lot of the 
biographer to record," 

Moreover, books are now so cheap as to be 
within the reach of almost every one. This 
was not always so. It is quite a recent bless- 
ing. 

Mr. Ireland, to whose charming little Book 
Lover's Enchiridion^ in common with every 
lover of reading, I am greatly indebted, tells 
us that when a boy he was so delighted with 
White's Natural History of Selbome^ that in 
order to possess a copy of his own he actually 
copied out the whole work. 

Mary Lamb gives a pathetic description ol 
a studious boy lingering at a book-stall : — 

'* I saw a boy with eager eye 
Open a l)ook upon a stall, 
And read, as he*d devour it all ; 
Which, when the stall man did espy, 
Soon to the boy I heard him call, 
* You, sir, you never buv a book, 
Therefore in one vou shall not look.' 
The bov passed slowly on, and with a sigh 
He wished he never had been taught to read 
Then of the old churKs books he should have had ao 
need." 

Such snatches of literature have, indeed, a 
sp>ecial and peculiar charm. This is, I believe 
partly due to the very fact of their being brief. 
Many readers, I think, miss much of tha 
pleasure of reading, by forcing themselves to 
dwell too long continuously on one subject. In 
a long railway journey, for instance, many per- 
sons take only a single book. The consequence 
is that, unless it is a story, after half an hour 
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or an hsim tkey are quite tired of it. Whereas' 
if they had two, or still better three, on different 
subjects, and one of them being; of an amusing 
character, they would probably find that by 
changing as soon as tbey felt at all weary, 
they wtuld come back again and again to each 
with renewed zest, and hour after hour would 
pass pleasantly away. Every one, of course, 
must judge for himself, but such at least is my 
experience. 

I quite agree, therefore, with Lord Iddesleigh 
as to the charm of desultory reading, but the 
wider the field the more important that we 
should benefit by the very best books in each 
class. Not that we need confine ourselves to 
them, but that we should commence with them, 
and they will certainly lead us on to others. 
There are of course some books which we 
must read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 
But these are exceptions. As regards by far 
the larger number, it is probably belter to read 
them quickly, dwelling only on the best and 
most important passages. In this way, no 
doubt, we shall lose much, but we gain more 
by ranging over a wider field. We may in 
fact, I think, apply to reading Lord Brougham^s 
wise dictum as regards education, and say that 
it is well to read everything of something, and 
something of everything. In this way only 
we can ascertain the bent of our own tastes, 
for it is a general, though not of course an in- 
variable, rule, that we profit little by books 
which we do not enjoy. 

Our difficulty now is what to select. We 
must be careful what we read, and not, like 
the sailors of Ulysses, take bags of wind for 
sacks of treasure — not only lest we should 
even now fall into the error of the Greeks, and 
suppose that language and definitions can be 
iiLStruments of investigation as well as of 
tHought, but lest, as toft often happens, we 
should waste time over trash. There are many 
books to which one may apply, in the sarcastic 
sense, the ambiguous remark said to have been 
■lade to an unfortunate author, '* I will lose no 
lime in reading your book." 

It is wonderful, indeed, how much innocent 
happiness we thoughtlessly throw away. An 
Eastern proverb says that calamities sent by 
heaven may be avoided, but from those we 
bring on ourselves there is no escape. Time 
is often said to be money, but it is more, for it 
is fife itself. Yet how many there are who 
would cling desperately to life, and yet think 
nothing' of wasting time ! 

'* For who knows most, him loss of time most grieves. " 

** I remember," says Hillard, " a satirical 

giem, in which the devil is represented as 
hing for men, and adapting his bait to the 
tastes and temperaments of his prey ; but the 
idlers were the easiest victims for they swal 
khred even the naked hook." 



" Ask of the wise," says Schiller, in Lord 
Sherbrooke's translation, 

*' the moments we forego 
Eternity itself cannot retrieve." 

Chesterfield's Letters to his Son, with a great 
deal that is worldly and cynical, contain cer- 
tainly much good advice. *' Every moment," 
for instance, he says, ** which you now lose is 
so much character and advantage lost ; as, on 
the other hand, every moment you now employ 
usefully, is so much time wisely laid out at 
prodigious interest." '* Do what you will," he 
elsewhere observes, " only do something." 
" Know the true value of time ; snatch, seize, 
and enjoy every moment of it." 

Is not happiness indeed a duty, as well as 
self-sienial ? It has been well said that sonoe 
of our teachers err, perhaps, in that " they 
dwell on the duty of self-denial, but exhibit 
not the duty of delight." We must, however, 
be ungrateful indeed if we cannot appreciate 
the wonderful and beautiful world in which 
we live. Moreover, how can we better make 
others happy than by being cheerful and happy 
ourselves ? 

Few, indeed, attain the philosophy of Hegel, 
who is said to have calmly finished his /%a#- 
fwmenologie des Geistes at Jena, on October 14, 
1806, not knowing anything whatever of the 
battle that was raging round him. Most men, 
however, may at will make of this world either 
a palace or a prison, and there are few more 
effective and more generally available sources 
of happiness than the wise use of books. 

Many, I believe, are deterred from attempt- 
ing what are called siiflF books for fear they 
should not understand them ; but, as Hobbcs 
said, there are few who need complain of the 
narrowness of their minds, if only they would 
do their best with them. 

In reading, however, it is most important to 
select subjects in which one is interested. I 
temember years ago consulting Mr. Darwin as 
to the selection of a course of study. He ask- 
ed me what interested me most, and advised 
me to choose that subject. This indeed ap- 
plies to the work of life generally. 

I am sometimes disposed to think that the 
great readers of the next generation will be, 
not our lawyers and doctors, shopkeepers and 
manufacturers, but the laborer and mechanic. 
Does not this seem natural ? The former work 
mainly with their head ; when their daily duties 
are over the brain is often exhausted, and of 
their leisure time much must be devoted to air 
and exercise. The laborer or mechanic, on 
the contrary, besides working often for much 
shorter hours, have in their work-time taken 
sufficient bodily exercise, and could therefore 
give any leisure they might have to reading 
and study. They have not done so as yet, it 
is true : but this has been for obvious reasons. 
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Mow. however, in the first place, they receive. 
«n excellent education in elennentary schools, 
mod have more easy access to the best books. 

Kuskin has observed he does not wonder at 
*wbat men suffer, but he often wonders at what 
they lose. We suffer much, no doubt, from 
the faults of others, but we lose much more by 
our own. 

It is one thing, however, to own a library ; 
it is another to use it wisely. Every one of 
•IS may say with Proctor — 

'* All round the room my silent servants wait — 
My friends in every season, bright and dim^ 

Angels and seraphim 
Come down and murmur to me, sweet and low, 
And spirits of the skies all come and go 
Early and late.*' 

Yet too often they wait in vain, I have 
often been astonished how little care people 
devote to the selection of what they read. 
Books we know are almost innumerable ; our 
hours for reading are alas 1 very few. And 
jet many people read almost by hazard. They 
will take any book they chance to find in a 
room at a friend's house ; they will buy a novel 
at a railway-stall if it has an attractive title ; 
indeed, I believe in some cases even the bind- 
ing affects the choice. The selection is, no 
doubt, far from easy. I- have often wished 
some one would recommend a list of a hundred 
good books. If we had such lists drawn up 
by a few good guides they would be most useful. 
I have indeed sometimes heard it said that in 
reading every one must choose for himself, 
but this reminds me of the recommendation 
not to go into the water till you can swim. 

In the absence of such lists I have picked 
out the books most frequently mentioned with 
approval by those who have referred directly or 
indirectly to the pleasure of reading, and have 
ventured to include some which, though less 
frequently mentioned, are especial favorites of 
my own. Every one who looks at the list will 
wish to suggest other books, as indeed I should 
myself, but in that case the number would soon 
run up.* 

I have abstained, for obvious reasons, from 
mentioning works by living authors, though 
Irom many of them— Tennyson, Ruskin, and 
ethers — I have myself derived the keenest en- 
joyment : arid have omitted works on science, 
with one or two exceptions, because* the sub- 
ject is so progressive. 

I feel that the attempt is overbold ; and I 
must beg for indulgence ; but indeed one ob- 
ject which I have had in view is to stimulate 
others more competent far than I am to give 
as the advantage of their opinions. 

Moreover, I must repeat that I suggest these 

• Several longer lists have been given ; for instance, 
bv Comte [CaUfhism of Positive Philosophy) ; Pycroft 
iCourst 9f English Reading)', Baldwin {The Book 
Lmftr) y and Perkinl ( The Best Reading), ' 



works rather as those which, as far as I have 
seen, have been most frequently recommended, 
than as suggestions of my own, though I have 
slipped in a few of my own special favorites. 

In the absence of such lists we may fall back 
on the general verdict of mankind. There is 
a "struggle for existence " and a *' survival of 
the fittest " among books, as well as among 
animals and plants. 

As Alonzo of Aragon said, " Age is a recom- 
mendation in four things — old wood to burn, 
old wine to drink, old friends to trust, and old 
books to read.'* Still, this can not be accepted 
without important qualifications. The most 
recent books of history and science contain, or 
ought to contain, the most accurate informa- 
tion and the most trustworthy conclusions. 
Moreover, while the books of other races and 
times have an interest from their very distance, 
it must be admitted that many will still more 
enjoy, and feel more at home with, those of 
our own century and people. 

Yet the oldest books of the world are re- 
markable and interesting on account of their 
very age ; and the works which have influenced 
the opinions or charmed the leisure hours of 
millions of men in distant times and far-away 
regions are well worth reading on that very 
account, even if they seem scarcely to deserve 
their reputation. It is true that to many of us 
such works are accessible only in translations ; 
but translations, though they can never per- 
haps do justice to the original, rnay yet be ad- 
mirable in themselves. The Bible itself, which 
must stand at the head of the list, is a conclu- 
sive case. 

At the head of all non-Christian moralists, I 
must place the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
certainly one of the noblest books in the whole 
of literature ; so short, moreover, so accessible, 
and so well translated that it is always a source 
of wonder to me that it is so little read. Next 
to Marcus Aurelius I think must come £picte» 
tus. The Analects of Confucius will, I believe, 
prove disappointing to most English readers, 
but the effect it has produced on the most 
numerous race of men constitutes in itself m 
peculiar interest. The Ethics of Aristotle, 
perhaps, appear to some disadvantage from the 
very fact that they have so profoundly in- 
fluenced our views of morality. The Koran, 
like the Analects of Confucius, will to most of 
us derive its principal interest from the effect 
it has exercised, and still exercises, on so many 
millions of our fellow-men. I doubt whether 
in any other respect it will seem to repay 
perusal, and to most persons probably certain 
extracts, not too numerous, would appear 
sufficient. 

The writings of the Apostolic Fathers have 
been collected in one volume by Wake. It i3 
but a small one, and though I must humbly 
confess that I was disappointed, they are per- 
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haps all the more curious from the contrast 
they afford to those of the Apostles themselves. 
Of the later Fathers I have included only the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, which Dr. Pusey 
selected for the commencement of the Library 
of the Fathers^ and as he observes has *' been 
translated again and again into almost every 
European language, and in all loved ; " though 
Luther was of opinion that he " wrote nothing 
to the purpose concerning faith; "but then 
Luther was no great admirer of the Fathers. 
St. Jerome, he says, ** writes, alas I very 
coldly ; " Chrysostom " digresses from the 
chief points ; '* St. Jerome is " very poor ; " 
and in fact, he says, " the more 1 read the 
books of the Fathers the more I find myself 
offended ; " while Renan, in his interesting 
autobiography, compared theology to a Gothic 
Cathedral, " elle a la grandeur, les vides im- 
menses, et le peu de solidit^." 

Among other devotional works most frequent- 
ly recommended are Thomas a Kempis' Imita- 
tion of Christ, Pascal's Pens/es, Spinoza's Trac- 
tatus Theologico-PoliticuSy Butler's Analogy of 
Religion, Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and 
Dying, Keble's beautiful Christian Year, and 
last, not least, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, 

Aristotle and Plato again stand at the head 
of another class. The Politics of Aristotle, and 
Plato's Dialogues, if not the whole, at any rate 
the Phado and the Republic, will be of course 
read by all who wish to know anything of the 
history of human thought, though I am hereti- 
cal enough to doubt whether they repay the 
minute and laborious study often devoted to 
them. 

Aristotle being the father, if not the creator, 
of the modern scientific method, it has followed 
naturally — indeed, almost inevitably — that his 
principles have become part of our very in- 
tellectual being, so that they seem now almost 
self-evident, while his actual observations, 
though very remarkable — as, for instance, 
when he observes that bees on one journey 
confine themselves to one kind of flower — still 
have been superseded by others, carried on 
under more favorable conditions. We must 
not be ungrateful to the great master, because 
his own lessons have taught us how to advance. 

Plato, on the other hand, I say so with all 
respect, seems to me in some cases to play on 
words : his arguments are very able, very 
philosophical, often Very noble ; but not always 
conclusive ; in a language differently con- 
structed they might sometimes tell in exactly 
the opposite sense. If this method has proved 
less fruitful, if in metaphysics we have made 
but little advance, that very fact in one point 
of view leaves the Dialogues of Socrates as in- 
structive now as ever they were ; while the 
problems with which they deal will always 
rouse our interest, as the calm and lofty spirit 



which inspires them roust commaod our admi- 
ration. 

I would also mention Demosthenes's Dt 
Corond, which Lord Brougham pronounced the 
greatest oration of the greatest of orators ; 
Lucretius, Plutarch's Lives^ Horace, and at 
least the De Officiis, De Amicitid^ and De 
Senectute of Cicero. 

The great epics of the world have always 
constituted one of the most popular branches 
of literature. Yet how few, comparatively, 
ever read the Iliad or Odyssey^ Hesiod or Vfr* 
gil, after leaving school. 

The Nibelungenliedy or great Anglo-Saxon 
epic, is perhaps too much neglected, no doubt 
on account of its painful character. Brunhild 
and Kriemhild, indeed, are far from perfect, 
but we meet with few such " live " women io 
Greek or Roman literature. Nor must I omit 
to mention Sir T. Malory's Morte d* Arthur^ 
though I confess I do so mainly in deference 
to the judgment of others. 

Among the Greek tragedians, ^schylus, if 
not the whole, at any rate Prometheus, perhaps 
the sublimest poem in Greek literature, and the 
Trilogy (Mark Pattison considered Agamemnon 
** the grandest work of creative genius in the 
whole range of literature) ; or, as Mr. Grant 
Duff recommends,- the Persce ; Sophocles 
(CEdipus), Euripides {Medea), and Aristophanes 
{The Knights) ', though 1 think most modern 
readers will prefer our modern poets. 

I should like, moreover, to say a word for 
Eastern poetry, such as portions of the McJiab- 
harata and Ramayana (too long probably to be 
read through, but of which Tallboys Wheeler 
has given a most interesting epitome in the two 
first volumes of his History of India) ; the 
Shahnamehj the work of the great Persian poet, 
Firdusi ; and the Sheking^ the classical collec- 
tion of ancient Chinese odes. Many, I know, 
will think I ought to have included Omar 
Khayyam, 

In history we are beginning to feel that the 
vices and vicissitudes of kings and queens, the 
dates of battles and wars, are far less important 
than the development of human thought, the 
progress of art, of science, and of law, and the 
subject is on that very account even more in- 
teresting than ever. I will, however, only 
mention, and that rather from a literary thai 
an historical point of view, Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon (the Anabasis), Thucydides, and Tacitus 
{Germania) ; and of modern historians. Gib- 
bon's Decline and Fall, Hume's History of Eng- 
land, Carlyle's French Revolution, Grote's His* 
tory of Greece^ and Green's Short History of 
Ens^land.'^ 

Science is so rapidly progressive that, though 
to many minds it is the most fruitful and inter* 
esting subject of all, I cannot here rest on that 
agreement which, rather than my own opinion. 
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I take as the basis of my list I will therefore 
only mention Bacon's Novum Organum, Mill's 
JLogic^ and Darwin's Origin of Species ; in Polit- 
ical Economy, which some of our rulers now 
scarcely seem sufficiently to value. Mill, and 
parts of Smith's Wealth of Nations, for probably 
those who do not intend to make a special 
study of political economy would scarcely read 
the whole. 

Among voyages and travels, perhaps those 
most frequently suggested are Cook's Voyages^ 
Humboldt's Travels^ and Darwin's Naturalist 
on the ^''Beagle "; though I confess I should like 
to have added many more. 

Mr. Bright not long ago specially recom- 
mended the less known American poets, but he 
probably assumed that every one would have 
read Shakespeare, Milton {Paradise Lost^ Lyci- 
das^ and minor poems), Chaucer, Dante, Spen- 
ser, Dryden, Scott, Wordsworth, Pope, Sou they, 
Heine, and others, before embarking on more 
doubtful adventures. 

Among other books most frequently recom- 
mended are Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield^ 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels, Defoe's Robinson 
Crusoe, The Arabian Nights^ Don Quixote, 
Bos well's Life of Johnson, White's Natural His- 
tory of Selborne, Burke's Select Works (Payne), 
the Essays of Addison, Hume, Montaigne, 
Macaulay, and Emerson ; the plays of Molibre 
and Sheridan ; Carlyle's Past and Present, 
Smiles' Self Helpy and Goethe's Faust and 
Wilhelm Meister, 

Nor can one go wrong in recommending 
Berkeley's Human Knaivledge, Descartes' Z>/>- 
cours sur la M/thode, Locke's Conduct of the 
Understanding, Lewes's History of Philosophy ; 
while, in order to keep within the number one 
hundred, I can only mention Molibre knd Sher- 
idan among dramatists. Macaulay considered 
Marivaux's La Vie de Marianne the best novel 
in any language, but my number is so nearly 
complete that I must content myself with 
English : and will suggest Miss Austin (either 
Emma or Pride and Prejudice), Thatkeray 
( Vanity Fair and Pendennis), Dickens {Pickwick 
and David Copperfielif), George Eliot {Adam 
Bede\ Kingsley ( Westward Hot), Lytton {Last 
Days of Pompeii)^ and last, not least, those of 
Scott, which indeed constitute a library in them- 
selves, but which I must ask, in return for my 
trouble, to be allowed, as a special favor, to 
count as one. 

To any lover of books the very, mention of 
these names brings back a crowd of delicious 
memories, grateful recollections 'of peaceful 
home hours, after the labors and anxieties of 
the day. How thankful we ought to be for 
these inestimable blessings, for this numberless 
host of friends who never weary, betray, or 
forsake us. 



UST OF 100 BOOKS.* 

The Bible; The Meditations of Marcus Aurclioi 
(Long's translation); Epictetus; Aristotle's Ethics ; Ana- 
lects of Confucius (Lcggc's trans.); St. Hilaire's La Boud* 
dha etsa religion; Wake's Apostolic Fathers; Thos. ^ 
Kempis' Imitation of Christ ; Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine (Dr. Pusev); The Koran (portions of); Spinoza's 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus ; Comte's Catechism 
of Positive Philosophy (Congrave); Pascal's Pensees; 
Butler's Analogy of Religion ; Tavlor's Holv Living and 
Dying; Bunyan*s Pilgrim's Progress; Keble's Christian 
Year. 

Plato's Dialogues; at any rate, the Republic and 
Phjcdo; Aristotle's Politics; Demosthenes' De CoronA; 
Cicero's De Officiis, De AmicitiA, and De Sencctute ; 
Plutarch's Lives; Berkeley's Human Knowledge; Des- 
cartes' Discourses sur la M^thode ; Locke's On the Con- 
duct of the Understanding. 

Homer; Hesiod; Vireil ; Maha Bharata, Ramayana, 
(Epitomized in Talboys wheeler's History of India, vols. 
i and ii.); The Shanameh; The Nibelungenlied ; Malory's 
Morte d'Arthur; The Sheking; yfischylus' Prometheus 
Trilogy of Orestes ; Sophocles' (Edipus; Euripides' 
Medea; Aristophanes' Tho Knights; Horace ; Lucre- 
tius; Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (perhaps in Morris's 
edition; or, if expurgated, in Mrs. Haweis'); Shake- 
speare ; Milton's Paradise Lost, Lycidas, and the 
shorter poems : Dante's Divina Commcdia ; Spenser's 
Fairie Queen ; Dryden's Poem's ; Scott's Poems ; 
Wordsworth (Mr, Arnold's selection) ; Southey's Tha- 
laba the Destroyer, The Curse of Kehama; Pope's 
Essay on Criticism, Elssay on Man, Rape of the Lock ; 
Burns; Heine; Gray; Herodotus; Xenophon's Anabasis; 
Thucydides; Tacitus' Germania ; Livy ; Gibbon's De- 
cline and Fall ; Hume's History of England ; G rote's 
History of Greece; Carlyle's French Revolution: Green's 
Short History of England ; Lewes' History of Philoa- 
ophv. 

Arabian Night's; Swift's Gulliver's Travels; Defoe's 
Robinson Crusoe ; Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield; 
Cervantes* Don Quixote; Boswell's Life of Johnson ; 
Molibre; Sheridan's The Critic, School for Scandal, 
and The Rivals; Carlyle's Past and Present; Smiles's 
Self-Helf. 

Bacon's Novum Orjganum ; Smith's Wealth of Nations 
(part of); Mill's Political Economy ; Cook's Vovages ; 
Humboldt's Travels; White's Natural History of Sel- 
bome. 

Darwin's Origin of the Species, and Naturalist's Voy« 
age; Mill's Logic; Bacon's Essays; Montaigne's Essays; 
Hume's Essays ; Macaulay's Essays ; Addison's Essays ; 
Emerson's Essays; Burke's Select Works (Payne)l 

Voltaire's Zadig; Goethe's Faust, and Wilhelm Meister; 
Miss Austen's Emma, or Pride and Prejudice; Thack- 
eray's Vanity Fair, Pendennis; Dickens' Pickwick, 
David Copperfield; Lytton's Laist Days of Pompeii; 
Georee Eliot's AdamBede; Kingsley's Westward Ho!; 
Scott^s Novels. 

— Sir John Lubbock, in 7^e Contemporary lU' 
view. 



IRELAND AND* THE VICTORIA COI^ 
ONY. 

The modern colonial policy of England has 
achieved, or is credited with having achieved, 
two results, which impress popular imagina- 
tion : — it has relieved English statesmanship 
from an unbearable burden of worry and anx- 
iety ; it has (as most people believe) changed 
colonial unfriendliness or discontent into en- 
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thusiastic, or at any rate ostentatious, loyalty. 
Some politicians, therefore, who are anxious to 
terminate the secular feud between England 
and Ireland, and to free Parliament from the 
presence, and therefore from the obstructive- 
ness, of the Home Rulers, readily assume that 
the formula of *' colonial independence " con- 
tains the solution of the problem how to satisfy 
at once the demand of Ireland for independ- 
ence and the resolution of Great Britain to 
maintain the integrity of the empire. 

My aim in this article is to show that this 
assumption is utterly unfounded. It derives 
such plausibility as it possesses from the gross 
ignorance of the public as to the principles 
and habits which govern the English State 
system. A mere account of the constitutional 
relations existing between England and a self- 
governed colony is almost equivalent to a sug- 
gestion of the reasons which forbid the hope 
that the true answer to the agitation for Home 
Rule is to be found in conceding to Ireland 
institutions like those which satisfy the inhab- 
itants of New South Wales or Victoria. To 
render such a statement at once brief and in- 
telligible is no easy matter, for among all the 
political arrangements devised by the ingenu- 
ity of statesmen none can be found more sin- 
gular, more complicated, or more anomalous 
than the position of combined independence 
and subordination occupied by the large num- 
ber of self-governing colonies which are scat- 
tered throughout the British empire. Victoria, 
which may be taken as a type of the whole 
class, is, for most purposes of local and inter- 
nal administration, and for some purposes 
which go beyond the sphere usually assigned 
to local government, an independent, self-gov- 
erning community. Victoria is at the same 
time, for all purposes in theory and for many 
purposes in fact, a merely subordinate portion 
of the British Empire, and as truly subject to 
the British Parliament as is Middlesex or the 
Isle of Wight. 

Let us try in the first place to realize — for 
this is the essential matter as regards my pres- 
ent argument — the full extent of Victorian in- 
dependence. 

Victoria enjoys a Constitution after the Brit- 
ish model. The Governor, the two Houses, 
the Ministry, reproduce the well-known feat- 
ures of our limited monardiy. The Victorian 
Parliament further possesses in Victoria that 
character of sovereignty which the British Par- 
liament possesses throughout the dominions of 
the Crown, and is (subject, of course, to the 
Authority of the British Parliament itself) as 
supreme at Melbourne as are Queen, Lords, 
and Commons at Westminster. It makes and 
unmakes Cabinets; it controls the executive 
action bf the Ministry ; who, in their turn, are 
the authorized advisers of that sham constitu- 
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tional monarch, the colonial Governor. TIm 

Parliament, moreover, recognizes no reatxic- 
tions on its legislative powers ; it is not, as it 
the Congress of the United States, resUained 
within a very limited sphere of action ; it b 
not, as are both the Congress and the State 
Legislatures of the Union, bound hand and 
foot by the articles of a rigid Constitution ; it 
is not compelled to respect any immutable 
maxims of legislation. Hence the Victorian 
Parliament — in this resembling its creator, the 
British Parliament — exercises an amount of 
legislative freedom unknown to most foreign 
representative assemblies. It can, and does, 
legislate on education, on ecclesiastical topics, 
on the tenure of land, on finance, on every sub- 
ject, in short, which can interest the colony. 
It provides for the raising of colonial forces; 
it may levy taxes or impose duties for the sup- 
port of the Victorian administration, or for the 
protection of colonial manufactures. It is not 
forbidden to tajt goods imported from other 
parts of the empire ; it is not bound to abstain 
from passing ex post facto laws, to respect the 
sanctity of contracts, or to pay any regard to 
the commercial interests of the United King- 
dom. It may alter the Constitution on which 
its own powers depend, and, for example, 
extend the franchise, or remodel the Upper 
House. 

To understand the full extent of the author- 
ity possessed by the Victorian Parliament and 
the Victorian Ministry — which is, in fact, ap- 
pointed by the Parliament — it should be noted 
that, while every branch of the administration 
(the courts, the police, and the colonial forces) 
is, as in England, more or less directly under 
the influence or the control of the Cabinet, the 
colonies have, since 1862, provided for their 
own defence, and except in time of war, or 
peril of war, are not garrisoned by British 
troops. It is, therefore, no practical exagger- 
ation to assert that Victoria is governed by its 
own Executive, which is appointed by its own 
Parliament, and which maintains order by 
means of the Victorian police, supported, in 
case of need, by Victorian soldiers. An intel- 
ligent foreigner, therefore, might reside for 
years in Melbourne, and conceive that the 
supremacy of the British Government was little 
more than nominal. In this he would be mis- 
taken. But should he assert that, as to all 
merely colonial matters, Victoria was in prac- 
tice a self-governed and independent country, 
his language would not be accurate, yet his as- 
sertion would not go very wide of the truth. 

The local independence, however, of an 
English colony is hardly more noteworthy 
than are the devices by which a colony is re- 
tained in its place as a subordinate portion of 
the British empire, and any one who would 
understand the English colonial system must 
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pay hardly less attention to the subordination 
than to the independence of a country like 
Victoria. 

The foundation of the whole scheme Is the 
admission of the complete and unquestioned 
supremacy of the British Parliament through- 
out every portion of the royal dominions. No 
colonial statesman, judge, or lawyer ever dreams 
of denying that Crown, Lords, and Commons 
can legislate for Victoria, and that a statute of 
the Imperial Parliament overrides every law or 
custom repugnant thereto, by whomsoever 
enacted, in ever}' part of the Crown dominions* 
The right, moreover, of Imperial legislation 
has not fallen into disuse. Mr. Tarring enu- 
merates from sixty to seventy Imperial statutes, 
extending from 7 Geo. III. cap. 50 to 44 & 45 
Vict. cap. 69, which apply to the colonies 
generally, and to this list, which might now 
be lengthened, must be added a large number 
of statutes applying to particular colonies. The 
sovereignty of Parliament, moreover, is formally 
recorded in the Colonial Laws Act, 1865 (28 & 
«9 Vict. cap. 63), which itself may well be 
termed the charter of colonial legislative 
authority ; and the essential dogma of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty is not proclaimed as a 
merely abstract principle — it is enforced by 
two different methods. Every court, in the 
first place, as well in Victoria as elsewhere 
throughout the British dominions, is bound to 
hold void, and in fact does hold void, enact- 
ments which contravene an Imperial statute, 
and from colonial courts there is an appeal to 
the Privy Council. 

The colonial Governor, in the second place, 
though from one point of view he is a constitu- 
tional monarch acting under the advice given 
him by his Ministers, bears also another and a 
different character. He is an Imperial official 
appointed by the Crown — that is, by the English 
Cabinet, which represents the wishes of the 
Imperial Parliament — and he is, as such rep- 
resentative of the Imperial power, bound to 
avert the passing of any Bill, and when he 
cannot avert the passing, then to veto any Act 
of the colonial Legislature which is disapproved 
of by the home Government as opposed either 
to Imperial law or to Imperial policy. Thus, 
a Victorian Act, even when sanctioned by the 
Governor, must pass through another stage 
before it finally becomes law. It must receive 
the assent of the Crown, or, in other words, 
the assent of the English Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and unless this assent be either 
actually or constructively given it does not 
come into force. When we add to all this 
that there are mdny occatsifons, which we can 
here only allude to, on which a colonial Gover- 
nor can, a^d does, act so as to hinder courses 
of action which conflict whh English interests 
or policy, it becomes clear enough that, as far 



as constitutional arrangements can secure the 
reality of sovereignty, the Imperial Parliament 
maintains its supremacy throughout the length 
and breadth of the British empire. 

It is of course perfectly true that Parliament, 
having once given representative institutions 
to a colony, does not dream of habitually 
overriding or thwarting colonial legislation. 
But it were a gross error to suppose that colo- 
nial recognition of British sovereignty is a 
mere form. It is in the main cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in by the people of Victoria, because 
they gain considerable prestige and no small 
material advantage from forming part of the 
empire. They have no traditional hostility 
with the mother country ; they have every reasow 
to deprecate separation, and — a matter of equal 
consequence — they believe that if they wished 
for independence it would not be refused them. 
England stands, in short, as regards Victoria^ 
in a position of singular advantage. She could 
suppress local riot, or cause it to be suppressed^ 
and she would not try to oppose a national 
demand for separation. Hence a complicated 
.political arrangement is kept in tolerable work- 
ing order by a series of understandmgs and of 
mutual concessions. If either England or 
Victoria were not willing to give and take, the 
connection between England and the colont 
could not last a month. 

The policy, in short, of colonial indepen* 
dence is, like most of our constitutional ar« 
rangements, based on the assumption that the 
parties to it are willing to act towards one 
another in a spirit of compromise and good- 
will, and though at the present moment the 
pride of England in her colonial empire, and 
the appreciation on the part of our colonies of 
the benefits, moral and material, of the supre* 
macy of Great Britain, keep our scheme of 
colonial government in working order, it is well 
to realize that this system is not so invariably 
successful as might be inferred from the optim* 
ism which naturally colors official utterances. 
The names of Sir Charles Darling and Sir 
George Bowen recall transactions which show 
that a community as loyal as Victoria may 
adopt a course of policy which meet with the dis- 
approval of English statesmen. The recent and 
deliberate refusal of the citizens of Melbourne 
to endure the landing on their shores of in* 
formers whose evidence had procured the 
punishment of an outrageous crime, combined 
with the fact that the populace of Melbourne 
were abetted in a gross, indubitable, patent 
breach of law by colonial Ministers who were 
after all, technically speaking, servants of the 
Crown, gives rise to very serious reflection, 
and snggests that, even under favorable circum- 
stances, colonial independence is hardly coii* 
sistent with that enforcement throughout the 
Crown's dominions of due respect for Ian 
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which is the main justification for the existence 
of the British empire. A student, moreover, 
who turns his eyes towards dependencies less 
favorably situated than Victoria soon perceives 
how great may at any moment become the 
difficulty of working an artifical and complicated 
system of double sovereignty. In Jamaica the 
hostility of the whiles and blacks led to riot on 
the part of blacks, followed by lawless suppres- 
sion of riot on the part of the Governor, who 
represented the feelings of the whites, and the 
restoration of peace and order ultimately en- 
tailed the abolition of representative govern- 
ment. At the Cape the pressure of war at 
once exposed the weak part of the constitu- 
tional machine. The pretensions of the Cape 
Ministry to snatch from the hands of the 
Governor the control of the armed forces met 
with successful resistance ; but the question 
then raised as to the proper relation between 
the colonial Ministry and the army, though for 
a time evaded, is certain sooner or later to re- 
appear, and will not always admit of an easy 
or peaceable answer. 

Any reader interested in the subject of this 
article should supplement this brief statement 
of the relation actually existing between Eng- 
land and her self-governing colonies by a 
perusal of Mr. Todd's most instructive Parlia- 
mepitary Government in the British Colonies, 
But the statement, brief and colorless though 
it be, is sufficient for my argument ; it shows 
that the proposal to give to Ireland the insti- 
tutions of a colony is open to two fatal ob- 
jections. 

First, — The concession to Ireland of colonial 
independence would entail upon England 
probable peril and certain disgrace. 

The peril is obvious. An Irish Cabinet armed 
with the authority possessed by a Victorian 
Ministry would at once piovide for the self- 
defence of Ireland, and an Irish army, obeying 
an Irish Executive and commanded by Irish 
officers, would be none the less formidable 
because it might in name be identified with an 
armed police, or, like the troops raised at the 
Cape or in Victoria, enjoy the ominous title of 
Volunteers. If the colonial ]:recedent were 
strictly carried out, British troops ought, on 
Ireland obtaining an independent Parliament, 
to be withdrawn from the country. The ac- 
knowledged danger of foreign invasion, and the 
unavowed probability of Irish insurrection, 
would, we may conceive, make the retirement 
of the English army impossible. But the pres- 
ence of British forces — and forces, be it re- 
marked, intended in reality as a check on the 
action of the local Government — would of itself 
place Ireland in a position utterly unlike the 
situation of Victoria, and would also involve 
both the Imperial and the local Government 
in endless difficulties and controversies. If 



any one doubts this, let him read the cori^ 
spondence between Mr. Moltino and Sir Bartlt 
Frere, and substitute for the Premier of the 
Cape Colony the name of Mr. Parnell, and 
for Sir Bartle Frere the name of any lord Lieu- 
tenant who might be unfortunate enough to 
hold office in Ireland after Mr. Parnell became 
Premier of an Irish Cabinet. 

Suppose, however, that by some miracle a 
management or good luck the Irish and Eng- 
lish forces acted well together, and that the 
satisfaction given by a state of things approach- 
ing to independence prevented for the moment 
all attempts at separation, England might 
escape peril, but she would assuredly not 
avoid deserved disgrace. An Irish Parliament, 
returned in the main by the very men who 
support the Home Rulers, would assuredly 
pass laws which every man in England, and 
many men throughout Ireland, would hold to 
be unjust, and which, whether in themselves 
unjust or not, would certainly set aside Im- 
perial legislation, which England is bound by 
every consideration of honor and justice to 
uphold. There is no need to demonstrate 
here what has been demonstrated by ons 
writer .after another, and, indeed, hardly 
needs proof, that at the present day an Irish 
Parliament would certainly deprive Irish land- 
lords, and possibly deprive Irish Protestants, 
of rights which the Imperial Parliament would 
never take away, and which the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, is absolutely bound to protect. If the 
English Government were to be base enough 
to acquiesce in legislation which the Imperial 
Parliament would never itself have counte- 
nanced, then England would be dishonored ; if 
Bill after Bill passed by the Irish legislature 
were prevented from becoming law by veto after 
veto, then English honor might be saved, but the 
self-government of Ireland would be at an end 
nor would England gain much in credit- Ths 
English Ministry can, as long as the connection 
with a colony endures, arrest colonial legisla- 
tion. But the home government cannot for 
any effective purpose interfere with the admin- 
istrative action of a colonial Executive. Given 
courts, an army, and a police controlled by the 
leaders of the' Land League, and it is easy to 
see how rents might be abolished and land- 
lords driven into exile without the passing 
bv the Irish Parliament of a single Act which 
a'Colonial Secretary could reasonably veto, or 
which even an English court can hold void under 
the provisions of the Colonial Laws Act It is 
indeed probable that wild legislation at Dublin 
might provoke armed resisUnce in Ulster. 
But a movement which, were Ireland an inde- 
pendent nation, might ensure Just government 
for all classes of Irishmen would, if Ireland were 
a colony, only add a new element of confusios 
to an already intolerable state of affairs. Im* 
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agine for a moment what would have been the 
position of England if Englishmen had been 
convinced that Riel, though technically a rebel, 
was in reality a patriot, resisting the intolerable 
oppression of the Dominion Parliament, and 
you may form some slight idea of the feeling 
of shame and disgrace with which Englishmen 
would see British soldiers employed to suppress 
the revolt of Ulster against a Government 
which, without English aid, would find it diffi- 
cult to resist or punish the insurgents. The 
most painful and least creditable feature in the 
history of the United States is the apathy with 
which for thirty years the Northern States 
tolerated Southern lawlessness and indirectly 
supported Southern oppression. 

Secondly. — If colonial independence would be 
found in Ireland inconsistent with the protec- 
tion of England's interests and with the dis- 
charge of England's duties, it would also fail 
to produce the one result which would be an 
adequate compen^tion for many probable or 
certain evils — namely the extinction of Irish 
discontent. 

It is by no means certain, indeed, that col- 
onial independence would be accepted with 
genuine acquiescence by any class of Irish- 
men. People sometimes talk as if the demand 
for Grattan's Parliament were equivalent to the 
demand for self-government as in Victoria. 
No two things are, in fact, more different. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
Constitution of 1882 presented in. its essential 
principles the exact antithesis to the modern 
Constitution of Victoria. Grattan's Constitu- 
tion rested on the absolute denial of British 
parliamentary sovereignty. Its aim was ^to 
make Ireland an independent nation, connected 
with England only by what has been called 
the golden link to the Crown. From 1782 to 
1800 the British Parliament had no more right 
to legislate for Ireland than it has at the pre- 
sent day to legislate for New York ; and no 
appeal lay from any Irish court to any English 
tribunal. But, under the Constitution of 1782 
Ireland, though an independent nation, could 
hardly, with any regard to fact, be called a 
self^governed country. The Irish Executive 
was in truth controlled by George the Third 
and his English Ministers, and as was shown 
during the debates on the Union, the Govern- 
ment of England possessed powerful, though 
unavowed, means for influencing the decisions 
of the Irish Legislature. The Constitution, it 
may be added, produced the effects to be ex- 
pected from its anomalous character. It 
stimulated national feeling ; this was its re- 
deeming merit. It did not secure that the will 
of the Irish nation should be supreme ; this, as 
appeared in 1800, was its fatal flaw. The 
Constitution of Victoria, on the other hand, 
rests on the complete acknowiedgemnt of 



English parliamentary sovereignty, but the 
amplest recognition of British authority is 
balanced by the unrestricted enjoyment of 
local self-government. Hence Victoria man- 
ages her own affairs, but Victorians do not 
enjoy the sense of constituting a nation. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of argument, 
that the Irish leaders and the Irish people ac- 
cepted the offer of colonial independence ; we 
may be well assured that this acceptance would 
not produce good-will towards England, and 
this, not from the perversity of the Irish nature 
— of which we hear a great deal too much — 
but from difficulties in the nature of things of 
which we hear a great deal too little. The re- 
strictions on the authority of the Irish Parlia- 
ment would, one cannot doubt, be, as safe- 
guards for the authority of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, absolutely illusory. But they would be 
intensely irritating. Irish leaders would wish, 
and from their own point of view rightly wish, 
to carry through a revolutionary policy. The 
Imperial Government would attempt, and from 
an English point of view rightly attempt, to 
arrest revolution. Every considerable legis- 
lative measure would give ground for negotia- 
tion and for understandings — that is, for dissat- 
isfaction and for misunderstanding. There 
would be disputes about the land laws, disputes 
about the army, disputes about the police, dis- 
putes about the authority of Imperial legisla- 
tion, disputes about the validity of Irish enact- 
ments, disputes about appeals to the Privy 
Council. To say that all these sources of 
irritation might embitter the relation between 
England and Victoria, and that, as they do 
not habitually do so, one may infer that they 
will not embitter the relation between England 
and Ireland, is to argue that institutions nomi- 
nally the same will work in the same way when 
applied to totally different circumstances. 
Victoria is prosperous ; Ireland is in distress. 
Victoria takes pride in the Imperial connection ; 
the very difficulty in dealing with Ireland con- 
sists in'the fact that large bodies of Irishmen 
detest the British empire. Victoria has never 
aspired to be a nation ; the best side of Irish 
discontent consists in enthusiasm for Irish 
nationality. Above all this, there has never 
been any lasting feud between England and 
her Australian dependencies ; the main ground * 
in favor of a fundamental change in the con- 
stitutional relations of Ireland and England is 
the necessity of putting an end at almost anv 
cost to traditional hatred and misunderstand- 
ing generated by centuries of misgovernment 
and misery. It is idle to suppose that a system 
based, like our system of colonial government, 
on friendly understandings and the constant 
practice of compromise can regulate the rela- 
tions of two countries which are kept apart 
mainly because they cannot understand one 
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another. Moreover, a scheme of nominal sub- 
jection combined with real independence has the 
one great defect that it does not teach the les- 
sons which men and nations learn by depend- 
ing on their own unassisted and uncontrolled ef- 
forts. No one learns self-control who fancies 
he is controlled by a master. 

The scheme, in short, of colonial independence, 
though less absolutely impracticable than any 
form of federalism, has, as a solution of our Irish 
difficulties, two fatal defects : it gives Ireland a 
degree of independence more dangerous to Eng- 
land than would be the existence of Ireland as a 
separate nation ; it bestows on Ireland a kind 
of self-government which presents neither the 
material advantages derived from the Union nor 
the possible, though hypothetical, gains which 
might accrue to her from the self-control and en- 
ergy supposed to flow from the inspiring senti- 
ment of nationality. — A. V. Dickt, in 2%e Con- 
temporary/ Hevieto, 
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It was on Wednesday, Nov. 4, 1885, that I 
iirst met Dr. Holmes — a small spare man, of 
some seventy-six years, with a genial, mobile face, 
lips seldom at rest, kind eyes, quick and pene- 
trating. I told him that instead of allowing him 
to come to me, I had been about to pay my re- 
spects to him. "Well," said he, "I. don't go 
out much this weather. I suppose about my 
time of life one may expect to sit at home, and be 
visited like a Chinese god." His mind is natur- 
ally prone to go back to that brilliant circle of 
which he was so subtle an ornament. He said : 

"After a life like mine, one may well live a 
Kttle — as pigs are said to do — on one's own fat. 
We certainly were a good circle in the old days. 
What a presence was Agassiz, with liis flashing 
eyes so fiul of life and genius, and insight and elo- 

guence. As for Hawthorne — such a contrast to 
im ; he was so shy and retiring, like a blushing 
schoolgirl of fourteen ; for a whole evening you 
could hardly get a word out of him. But then 
Margaret Fuller— rather dull, as I think in her 
books— was a rare talker — over-rated, though. I 
was always a little jealous of her ; perhaps I never 
did her quite justice. It began when we were 
children. We used to go to school together, and 
* she got ahead of me. I felt quite piqued, and dis- 
liked her for her lofty superiority. ... As for Poe. 
he was really a poor creature. He gave great 
offence at Boston; people were kindly disposed 
toward him, but he treated them infamously. . . . 
As for Emerson, he was an angel, so pure and 
sunny ; but the stuff talked in nis name about 
transcendentallBm was insufferable ; it has infect- 
ed BoetoK ever since." 

One afternoon we went to see him at his own 
house. His study-table was strewn with letters. 
He began to describe, with inimitable humor, 
Ihe way he was pestered by admirers; yet I think 
he would miss tnem. He tossed me a letter ask- 



ing for his autograph; he opened another re- 
questing a sentiment ; and a third wanting his 
opinion on some verses. " I live," he said " on 
interruptions ; but what am I to do with the 
books people send me and urge me to read ? ^ 

I d^ighted to hear him talk about himself, his 
poems, and his varied experiences of admirers ; 
but he seemed to me to be about the most con* 
tented martyr to popularity I ever saw. He 
would complain of being made a butt of by every 
one who wanted a lift in art, literature, or lectur- 
ing ; but I couM see that few applied to him in 
vain . At times be would check himself lightly with,, 
" Dear me, I am talking of nothing but myself, 
like a garrulous old man that I am." — "* You 
will never grow old," I said ; " the vigor and fresh- 
ness of your soul will keep you young forever." 
— *• Aye," said he. " young with a second chOd- 
hood, through which, I suppose, we all must pass 
till we get washed clean, as I hope we shall 
when we wake up by and by." One night he en- 
tertained us all with accounts of his early lec- 
turing tours, when the managers of forlorn in- 
stitutions tried to bate him down to a few dol- 
lars, when he had to walk miles over ploughed 
fields to reach some remote town, and then send 
his agent out into the highways and hedges to 
beat up an audience. 

** Aye," said he, *' things are changed now. Yoa 
gentlemen come over here with your reputations 
made, and a literary public promising you fixed 
fees. In my voung days no one had heud of me, 
and few people knew what a lecture was. There 
was no literary public. We had to create the 
taste ; and uphill work it was, I can tell you ; but 
it had its adventures, and reward. I can go back 
thirty or forty years and remember the comfort 
and content of sitting in some ouUandi^ inn af- 
ter my lecture, with a glass of hot punch and pipe, 
and my feet upon the mantle-piece, with my 
agent opposite me, whom I could talk to or lei 
alone a^ I pleased." 

He was very fond of Emerson, and, I gather, 
was mich with him toward the close of his life, 
when his mind had given away, and he could re- 
collect nothing. " His beautiful spirit," he said, 
remained quite unclouded and serene, although 
his memory was gone. Latterly he would read 
a book vrithout turning over the page, for by the 
time he had got to the bottom of it he had for- 
gotten what he had been reading, and could be- 
gin all over again. After Longfellow's death, 
as he lay in the chapel before the ooffin-lid was 
I shut down, I went in with Emerson to take a 
last look at our poor friend. Emerson stood 
gazing at the quiet face for some momenta, then 
turning to me he said, ' that is the face of a 
very amiable gentleman, but I do not knew who 
he is.' All Emerson's sensibility, his fine judg- 
ment and taste remained unimpaired— only his 
memory was gone. Of all men that I have '«.ver 
known he was the most serene and angelic down 
to the very last."— H. R. Hawbis, in The PaU 
Mall Gazette. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 

While statesmen are busving themselves 
about Egypt, and reform, and the federation 
of the Empire, and social questions are con- 
founding more and more the wisdom of the 
^vise, and conspiracies here and martial law 
there point to the uprising of races after a 
long sleep, and to changes in the situations of 
mankind, there is one question advancing with 
steady pace towards solution which throws all 
others into the shade, and makes them as petty 
as they are ephemeral. What, namely, is to 
be the future of the Christian religion ? Is it 
to survive and govern the New World which 
we can discern as it rises swiftly and porten- 
tously out of the Old ? Or is it even now per- 
ishing, and are we spectators at the fifth act 
of a tragedy that has lasted eighteen hundred 
years ? 

That some exceedingly great change is com- 
ing over the spirit of mankind no one can 
doubt who has considered by what signs former 
revolutions in religion have been attended. 
The matter, indeed, is so clear, that men of 
every Church are beginning to ask themselves, 
not whether a change is coming, but how they 
are to meet it. What must be surrendered } 
Can aught be saved? Anxious questionings 
like these have furnished the theme of more 
than one remarkable volume and of essays 
beyond reckoning during the last few years. 
Whether the book was entitled Natural or Su- 
ftniatural Religion or Creeds of the Day, or 
Ancient Religion and Modem Thought — whether 
it was as fresh as the latest utterances of 
Principal Tulloch, or was a republication of 
Stanley's Broad Church Essays — the inquiry 
dealt with in every page has been this : Can we 
hope that the Christian faith will live, or will it 
linger for £^ while, and then, with or without a 
dying struggle, disappear? The strife which 
for three centuries arrayed the Churcnes against 
one another has to some degree been hushed, 
but not by the restoration of unity or a general 
confession of sin ; it has died away in the pres- 
ence of a common enemy. As the new spirit 
has made its influence felt, believers have been 
shamed or terrified into acknowledging that, 
how much soever they differ on points of ritual 
or dogma, in one thing they never meant to be 
at variance, devotion to the person and the 
principles of their King. The enemy will ask 
whether so tardy an admission does not come 
too late ; and in any case we may inquire 
whether attachment to the Master does not 
imply the union of all His disciples in one and 
the same living society which — turn the New 
Testament how we may — it is certain He 
founded. 

If His religion is to survive it must hold to 
that historical basis, apart from which it would 



have melted like a cloud, or left only a rem!-' 
niscence in books. If it is not to survive, the 
path whereon it will move with easy steps tow-* 
ards the grave is that Liberal Protestantism 
thanks to which the characteristics of the 
ancient creed are being obliterated, and its 
fusion with an entirely new one made complete. 
In spite of German criticism, the home of the 
old creed is in the Churches; not in the 
schools of historical dissection, but in history ; 
in history made concrete and palpable, and a 
thing for every day. But if in history, then in 
the societies that have come down from Apos- 
tolic times, and above all in the great Church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, which spreads over 
the world, and is called Roman at the centre 
and Catholic all round the circumference. 
This is the Kingdom of the Spirit among men ; 
it is the one enduring fact of history. Should 
it fall, the Christian religion cannot, as a 
religion, live after it ; and until it does fall the 
battle is' not to unbelief. I doubt wl^cilicr 
English writers have sufficiently considered ihis 
aspect of the problem. They seemed to hold 
that the Roman question was settled three 
hundred years ago, and that only the Reformed 
communions have so much as a chance of sur- 
viving present difficulties. If this be their view 
I venture to think them mistaken ; nor should 
I agree with them as to the Reformed Churches 
even if I allowed, as of course no Catholic 
can allow, that Rome had been weighed 
and found wanting in the sixteenth century. 
It would still appear to me that yon cannot 
divorce an historical system from the Churches 
that have propagated it ; and that the Liberal 
Protestantism of the day is a makeshift, a 
mere attempt at compromise, which neither 
can nor ought to succeed. 

This is a conclusion recommended with his 
usual suavity in M. Renan's Conferences d^An- 
gleterre, and under another form in that sug- 
gestive volume, the Souvenirs dejeunesse. But 
M. Renan does not carry weight enough in the 
learned world to be taken quite seriously ; and 
I shall endeavor to win a hearing for my 
case by turning back to a publication which, 
though now eleven years old, has never gained 
that attention in England which the name of 
its author and his striking treatment of the 
subject should command. 

In 1873, the well-known Prophet of the Un- 
conscious, Eduard von Hartmann, offered his 
contemporaries what I may call a bird^s-eye 
view of their religious prospects. His hroehur^ 
announced its doctrine on the title-page in one 
of those exquisite compound words that hold 
an entire system, and seem, in our less cour- 
ageous dialect, incapable of translation. 
However, I shall make bold to render Die 
Selbstzersetzung des Christenthums by a para- 
phrase at least as energetic as the original. 
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I will call it The Suicide of Christianity J*^ 
A notable heading, to which the text cor- 
responds. Von Hartmann has never writ- 
ten for the moment ; still the line of thought 
on which he goes out is a development of 
the latest tendencies in philosophy as in relig- 
ion; he embodies the spirit of the time 
as none other has attempted. His recapitula- 
tion of the facts is clear and full ; and whilst 
he is critical, as the subject requires, he is also 
constructive. Hence I write this volume above 
Strauss 's Old and New Faith^ which was in- 
tended as a summary of critical results, and 
was everywhere marred by a tone of literary 
affectation and a certain, jauntiness border- 
ing on flippancy. Again, when I compare Von 
Hartmann with anti-Christians of gentler speech 
— with M. Renan, for example, or our own Mr. 
Matthew Arnold- — I cannot but think that the 
Prussian frankness, not to say unmannerliness, 
of the metaphysician is refreshing and a gain. 
He is not civil, I grant, but neither is he vague. 
He laughs with a touch of barbarian delight 
at Renan's Fhrasenbrei^ or *' unbelief served 
in a decoction of religious sentiment." I think 
he does well. M. Renan's style may have a 
charming softness, reminding one a little too 
much of the corregiosity of Corregio ; but he is 
none the less a poisoner for having dissolved 
his acqua to/ana in the costliest of wines. And 
Mr. Arnold, again, dislikes philosophy with its 
great rough formulae ; but were Von Hartmann 
to make acquaintance with our old friend 
UUerature and Dogma ; or, God and the Bible, 
I fear he might be heard muttering something 
as to "being so pestered with a popinjay," 
even as Mr. Arnold's orthodox critics have 
done. I am not saying a word against culture, 
which can take very good care of itself. But 
science is perpetually recurring to mathematics, 
and in religion we must have metaphysical 
statements or we shall wander all abroad. 
Von Hartmann is at home in this element, he 
" welters in it with Teutonic ease," and whether 
he affirms or denies a doctrine, can tell you 
what he means in abstract and quite intelligible 
form. At the same time he holds by that 
mysticism which is the heart of religion, and 
the absence of which from Arnold, Strauss, and 
Renan has led the world to suspect that these 
eminent litterateurs were only trifling with a 
subject that did not deeply interest them. 

But he is painful reading. The " Zeit Geist," 
of which he is an incarnation, thunders in the 
index and in every page that the old faith is 
no more. As what it professes to be, the 
iibsolute religion, the gospel of eternal truth, 
its vitality, he says, has long been exhausted. 
The presence we behold is a ruined organism 

• Du Selbstzersettung des Christenthums und die 
Religion der Zukutift, Berlin, 1873-4. Von Hartmann 
returned to the subject in a sec6nd pamphlet, Tke Crisis 
of Theology in the Christian Churches^ in i88a 
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slowly dying down, a dissolving mass of tnitk 
and falsehood which will taint the air some 
little while and then be absorbed into a fresh 
religion. And how much does not Von Hart- 
mann include in his dead Christianity ? Not 
the Church alone is vanishing with all her 
dogmas ; nor the Bible and the sects that 
worship it ; nor even the authority and majestic 
greatness of Jesus of Nazareth; but free will, 
and the morality it sustained, and Theism, the 
fundamental belief in " a self-conscious, mono- 
theistic, personal God." These, he affirms, 
were the elements of our religion, and they are 
fast becoming "portions and parcels of the 
dreadful past.'* Other of its doctrines may 
reappear, says Von Hartmann, in the IdeaJ 
Synthesis that is yet to be; but not the 
doctrines that have issued from Theism, not 
the distinction it implies between God and the 
Universe. " The natural basis of our religion," 
" that substratum of belief common to all the 
Churches," as Mr. Arnold terms it, must now 
be accounted an element of false imagination 
common to them all. According to our new 
teachers it is a subtle idolatry, a poetical or 
a degraded Aberglaube, And since it is now 
to be abandoned, the first step in constructing 
a new religion is — Atheism. Von Hartmann 
does not say, neither does he mean, that 
Atheism is the last step as well as the first ; 
but to his mind science, culture, and historical 
criticism have made it impossible for a clear 
head to believe in the God of the New Testa- 
ment, which if we grant, the Christian Ideal or 
Weltanschauung musi needs pass away. Theism 
was the keystone of that mighty arch ; strike it 
out, and the dogmas of Redemption, Grace, 
and Incarnation lose their meaning. They 
may be applied in altogether novel combina- 
tions, but what the faithful believe will have 
become incredible. Theology, adds Von Hart- 
mann, will offer the same kind of attraction 
that clings about Hellenic mythologies, as 
coming down from ages unlike our own and 
representing a stage through which mankind 
has been unconsciously led to the Ideal. 

For, he goes on, the revolution of things is 
subject to law and has no break in its continuity, 
though from lime to time a crisis will arrive. It 
is not Providence that in this blind scheme 
controls events to ever-widening issues, but 
the Unconscious — a sort of Divine Instinct. 
This power has for hundreds of years been 
engaged in preparing the religion of the future, 
Various have been the stages and the means 
of change. But the new can spring up only 
from within the old. What then were the 
opposites to be reconciled? There was, on 
the one hand, historical Christianity ; on the 
other. Pantheism. Our philosopher, with fierce 
logic, asserts that the Christian idea was one 
thing in the mind of its founder, another in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and a third in the Gospel 
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according to St. John. But as an historical 

living system he holds that it must be sought 

in the Church of Rome. It is, he declares, 

identical with the Papal theocracy, with that 

'* TJltramontanism " (I borrow his word) which 

the Popes have proclaimed from Gregory VII. 

to Pius IX. He admits that it has controlled 

European civilization. Except this, in Von 

Hartmann's view, there is no Christianity ; 

if you desire to see the thing as it lived and 

moved, you must turn to Rome and the Middle 

Ages. No Jesuit, no Monsignore of the Rota, 

no Cardinal Inquisitor could be more explicit 

on this head than the great German pessimist ; 

and he remarks with saturnine good humor that 

Catholics should feel themselves much in his 

debt for telling the truth about them. He does 

not love Rome ; but it seems to me that on 

this point he has caught the right perspective 

in history. I will suffer him to argue that the 

ancient religion is dead if he will grant me that 

when it was living its habitat was the Roman 

communion and its outward form a theocracy 

culminating in the Holy See. 

But, he says, it was to come to an end, nor 
yet suddenly; A dissolving principle must 
therefore be introduced into the medieval 
system. That principle was Protestantism. 
Von Hartmann, with a perspicacity that does 
him credit, has long been aware of the inward 
meaning of thfe Reformation. Upon this point 
he is clear, candid, and irresistible. As we 
study the task set before itself by the Uncon- 
scious, and its large discernment in the methods 
of assailing the ancient faith, we find ourselves 
yielding more and more to " the instinct of 
personification," and, parodying Agrippa, are 
tempted to cry out, " In a little while, O Un- 
conscious, thou wilt almost persuade me to call 
thee Satan." It is well kno^Vn that Von Hart- 
mann's impersonal deity has many personal, 
not to say malignant, qualities which fit him 
for the high office of guiding things to their 
ruin — and he, or it, proposed to ruin the Gospel 
by means of Protestantism. 

This is so important, and it seems to me so 
true and so necessary for these times, that I 
should be glad to enlarge on Von Hartmann 's 
powerful arguments had I room enough. But 
it must be understood that he is speaking, and 
so am I, of a principle, not of the persons who 
find themselves by the accident of birth or race 
strangers to Rome. Evidently there are Pro- 
testants who do not share in the tendencies of 
Protestantism, men and women whose moral 
and intellectual traits stamp them as Catholics 
out of their element and captives in a strange 
land. I am not now registering statistics or 
judging any man's conscience, but quoting what 
seem to me valuable criticisms upon that 
movement which has brought Christendom into 
close neighborhood with Atheism, Pantheism, 
and Unbelief. 



The dogmatic system before lAifher Was the 
outcome of principles which may be traced 
back century by century till we come within 
sight of the Gospels, and this not by the obscure 
winding ways of literature, but along the high 
road of historic institutions and to the accom- 
paniment of marching nations. From the end 
of the second to the beginning; of the sixteenth 
century there can be no doubt as to the con- 
tents and ethos of that system. It is otherwise 
now. When a man tells you he is a Christian, 
he tells you nothing. His Christianity and your 
unbelief may differ hardly by a single hair. 
But unless he is a Catholic his notion of God, 
the Bible, and religion at large may be such as 
would appal the saints, the fathers, the believ- 
ing multitude of those many ages that preceded 
the Reformation. Such is the fact, and we 
cannot alter it by refusing to look it f n the face. 
" Are we Christians ? " was the challenge flung 
out to Liberal Protestants — to the Stanleys, 
the Jowetts, the Arnolds of Berlin — by Fried- 
rich Strauss in his disquieting Confessions, 
Very much to the point they felt it. But they 
resented his unceremonious treatment, and 
were scandalized at his publishing their secret 
on the housetops. The fulness of time had not 
arrived, and it seemed a breach of decorum to 
put off the name of Christian till the thing had 
been decently buried. Yet to this name in a 
sense admitted by theologians, or metaphysi- 
cians, or saints, what title have such men 7 
They profess Theism, but unbelieving science 
must determine how much or how little they 
shall mean by it. Nay, as I have had occasion 
to point out elsewhere, when driven to extrem- 
ities they confess that Theism in their eyes is 
nothing but "symbolizing," "subjective per- 
sonification," and poetry. They do not believe 
in the religious language they employ, for that 
would be the great sin of " anthropomorphism." 
It is best they think to use the symbols 
they find and reserve their meaning. So it has 
come to pass that not a few even of the Angli- 
can clergy administer the sacrament and bap 
tize in the name of One whom they esteem only 
the greatest of the prophets, and inspired as 
Shakespeare or Mozart was inspired. But the 
language of their sacred rites points to a time 
when such doctrines were held abominable; 
the words they utter speak against the con- 
victions they cherish. What is the difference 
between a Liberal Protestant and an unbe- 
liever ? None, in the matter of what they deny. 
Yet the Liberal Protestant had Christian fore- 
fathers and calls himself their son. How comes 
it that he does not believe as they believed ? 

When Northern Europe fell away from Rome 
many ancient doctrines were retained ; but the . 
spirit that created them, the principles of which 
they furnished an application, were renounced 
in favor of private judgment. Now private 
judgment is fatal to the notion of a society like 
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the Catholic Church, with its objective and 
infallible creed. Every one would grant* that 
" free thought ** is incompatible with dogmatic 
belief. But what is called free thought in the 
nineteenth century was called private judgment 
in the sixteenth. That is the whole difference. 
Protestantism has kept looking one way and 
rowing another. It has moved from point to 
point with the old creeds on its lips, but new 
thoughts, of which even now it does not appre- 
hend the full compass, in its heart. Beginning 
with the theology of Luther and Calvin, it has 
little by little denied every single article they 
taught except their denial of authority and his- 
tory. It has dropped Melanchthon and his 
dogmatic symbols, it has disowned the Caro- 
linian divines and the elders of the Kirk. Its 
borders have been gradually enlarged so as to 
include the Socinian and his species. And 
Socinians have become Unitarians, and Uni- 
tarians have become Liberal Protestants, and 
Liberal Protestants have subordinated what 
was left of ancient teaching to the supposed 
first principles, which are so often the unwar- 
rantable assumptions, of modern science. 

Now comes Von Hartmann to assure us that 
a Liberal Protestant is nothing but an un- 
believer /v/>/2^y his frankness. Upon these men, 
the latest seed of the Reformation, he is ex- 
ceedingly severe. He declares that they are 
not only illogical, as must be granted, but irre- 
ligious too. That is a hard saying. Had he 
known the late Dean of Westminster or Mr. 
F. D. Maurice he would perhaps have tempered 
his harsh discourse. But he is dwelling on the 
fact that a Liberal Protestant gives to the creed 
an esoteric or private meaning, and neither 
does nor can expound its articles as they were 
intended. He may be penetrated with religious 
sentiment, but it cannot be Christian, for it is 
not rooted in the faith. A modern ** enlight- 
ened " Protestant takes his views from the 
world of science around him ; he cannot tell 
what a text of Scripture means or a doctrine of 
the Church implies until he has inquired, not 
of St. Augustine and the Council of Nicaea, but 
of Mr. Spencer and the last transactions of the 
Royal Society. He may be right or wrong in 
doing so ; I am not looking at the matter with 
a view to blaming him in any way. All I say 
is that he should grasp the situation and not 
fancy that he can claim the privileges of free 
thought and remain in deed and in truth a 
Christian. whom any Church in the past would 
have acknowledged. 

The principle of faith is submission to a 
divinely taught creed ; the principle of modern 
science is admission of all experimentally 
proved facts. Evidently revealed religion can- 
not propose her articles as subjects for experi- 
ment, and the task of reason must be limited 
to satisfying itself, not that her doctrines are 
true, but'that her credentials are well warranted. 



This is the conception of apolegetics which 
prevailed within the memory of living men. 
But except in the Roman Church it has yielded 
almost ever\'where to another, that, namely, 
by which reason chooses among the doctrines, 
whether of the Bible or the Church, any that 
may seem to have amoral significance or to be 
unassailable by criticism. These it gathers up, 
stamps them with its seal, and affirms that they 
contain the essence of New Testament teaching. 
After such a fashion it is possible to compare 
all religions and extract the good in them ; and 
the Gospel itself may have its place in Mr. 
Max Mtlller's Comparative Mythology (or what- 
ever be the name), under the heading of " Sem- 
itic-Alexandrian variety of Monotheism." This 
is a long way, as Von Hartmann obser\'es, from 
the "Universal Religion" and the "Eternal 
Gospel." 

Such is the nature of the Protestant principle, 
which has so nearly done its work, even in Eng- 
land, that one feels a strangeness in speaking 
of it under the old name. It has developed 
into Modernism; and the mask of faith which 
it wore, as the alchemist wore a mask of crystal 
to protect him in his fiery occupation, is now 
being laid aside. Church and Bible and God 
have received a new meaning; the transmuta- 
tion is effected, and our alchemist glories in the 
miracle of gold extracted from a baser metal. 
But let us record the fact. Here is Von Hart- 
mann, a philosopher, speaking with the author- 
ity of science, metaphysics, and history, who 
agrees in these two things with Roman Catho- 
lics : first, that theirs alone is the true histori- 
cal system, and, second, that the Reformation 
was anticbristian in its nature, as all the world 
now sees it to be anticbristian in its results. 
If the Christian faith be true, Rome was its 
champion ; if the 'Reformers were right, the 
Christian faith is not true. Not from any 
Catholic source have I drawn this proposition ; 
it is an unbeliever who lays down that when 
Europe ceased to be Catholic it renounced 
Christianity. The Reformers held that the 
Pope was Antichrist. How would they be as- 
tonished on learning that three centuries and 
more after their day, the Pope is recognized by 
their descendants as the one historical repre- 
sentative not of Antichrist but of Christ, and 
themselves judged to be the beginning of that 
" great apostasy " spoken of by St. Paul. How 
utterly confounded would they be on hearing 
that Lutheran theologies of justification and 
Calvinist demonologies of predestination raise 
no echo in their native lands ; that if mention- 
ed at all they are resolved into untimely pro- 
phecies of Mr. Mill's necessarianism ! 

The logic of facts is great and opinicnum 
commenta delet dies. Nothing, we are told, had 
lasting worth in the deeds of the Reformation 
except that spirit of free inquiry which it inten- 
sified but did not arouse^ It was an episode, 
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says Mr. Arnold, in the wider movement of the 
Renaissance. It could analyze and destroy, 
says Von Hartmann, but it never built up. Its 
day was over when science had grown strong 
enough to walk alone. ' The conquering power 
in every Protestant movement had been liberty. 
Thus it was when the High Church party had 
explained, or explained away the Thirty-nine 
Articles sifter their manner ; for straightway the 
Broad Church party interpreted them after 
theirs, and the Articles became a dead letter. 
The result was not acquiescence in a definite re- 
ligious conception, but an agreement to let each 
school think as it pleased. So has it been wher- 
ever conflicts have arisen (and where have they 
not arisen ?) within the pale of the Reformation. 
No argument appears more conclusive to the 
mind of the century than that which arises from 
the steady tendency in one direction whereby 
an idea manifests what is contained in it. But 
when we review Protestant opinion we must 
allow that, in the succession of controversies by 
which it has been carried on, dogmatism has 
ever given way before liberalism, revelation 
before rationalism, and authority before private 
judgment. 

The inference is plain ; as for the facts I 
doubt that any man will dispute them who has 
considered the matter. It is not the High Luthe- 
ran or the Ritualist that stands in the advanc- 
ed posts of Protestantism, or that pretends to 
be carrying the movement forward. The lead- 
ing men are those that believe less and less ; 
the successful apologist of the hour is he that 
can skilfully retreat from an old position under 
cover of defending it. Belief in the divinity of 
Christ is fast changing to a tender hope that 
criticism, however adverse, may not succeed in 
disproving it. And if there is undeniably some 
looking back to the past, some desire to re- 
store what was beautiful in it, that reaction, 
when it does not make towards Rome, may be 
a.scribed to sentiment, religious or national, 
rather than to clear apprehension of the facts 
of history. It is unbelief, not conservative 
Protestantism, that we behold hardening into 
firm theories and explicit enunciations of which 
the keynote is " fact before feeling, and the 
truth at any price." Dogmatic Protestants, of 
whom I wish to speak with all courtesy, have 
now before them the alternatives which his 
enemy offered to the hesitating ruler of France, 
se soumettre ou se d^mettre. It is impossible, 
humanly speaking, that they should remain 
where they are. If what they value most is the 
revelation of Christianity, they will be com- 
pelled, perhaps in no long time, to seek it 
where alone it exists inviolate, consistent in all 
its parts, and a living power. Such it is within 
the precincts of the Roman Church ; who will 
say that it is such in the distracted Churches of 
the Reformation ? But if, in spite of his ap- 
parent devotion to the creed, a man is en- 



amoured of his own opinion, and resolved not 
to accept anything but what his private judg- 
ment will ratify, then sooner or later he too 
will find his place among those who, ceasing to 
be Christian, are still Protestant. It is free 
thought that has made the Gospels a legend 
and the subject of them a myth. And this it 
is that, having lost rudder and compass, is sail- 
ing now in quest of an ideal more certain than 
Christ, and a religion more scientific than 
Theism, not in halcyon waters, but, as the 
Laureate bade us consider some years ago — 

" In seas of death and sunless gulfs of doubt.** 

If Protestantism be, as surely it never more 
can pretend to be, the true Christian synthesis, 
then I acknowledge that the end has come, 
and Von Hartmann's horrible title is an epitaph. 
Then, indeed, Christianity has committed sui- 
cide. 

But the Roman Church remains. "Three 
times in as many centuries it has been assailed 
with the whole power of that invisible enemy 
whom our metaphysician euphemistically names 
the Unconscious. It has witnessed and it has 
survived the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
and the Revolution, and if in the eyes of all 
men Christianity is thereby identified with the 
Roman Church, I do not believe that Catho- 
lics will complain of the price of this great 
demonstration. Whatever the inward power 
is that bears up the Papacy, it has been strong 
enough to resist free thought and to maintain 
a creed intact which, combining history with 
doctrine, is not a theory for students, but the 
chant of many millions in all the lands. Late 
years have shown more and more that Christ 
is the whole strength of Christianity ; that the 
revelation of His life and person and no other 
revelation whatever, neither argument nor ex- 
perience, will smite down unbelief as with a 
light from heaven. If the Churches have a 
sign of life in them, it is their devotion to the 
Master. Neither long tradition, nor political 
supremacy, nor ritual, nor discipline can give 
them earnest of victory if they cease to preach 
Him. But it is impossible that men shouM go 
on preaching Him when they no longer hold 
Him to be what the creeds testify. " Person- 
ality," remarks Emerson in a destructive aph- 
orism, " must vanish before the majesty of the 
Ideal." 

Now it was the teaching of the Churches 
that one personality revealed in human shape 
never could so vanish, for it was the Ideal. 
When that ceases to be an article of belief, 
men who have renounced saint-worship will 
not care to worship even the greatest of saints. 
The Master's subduing influence will wax or 
wane as belief in his incommunicable dignity 
is strengthened or decays. But whilst it is 
manifestly decaying in the separated Churches, 
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it is a steady light in that world-wide society 
which has built up every one of his deeds and 
words into a sacred institution. A recent 
writer has complained that Christ is not 
preached in the Roman Church. What then 
are the year-long ritual, the daily mass, the 
sacraments, the confraternities, the religious 
orders, if not a most effective preaching of 
Him in a way which neither learned nor 
unlearned can fail to understand.^ But here 
again the proof is at hand ; for when of late 
years the effort has been made to preach the 
life of Christ in England, men have drawn 
nigh to Rome, copying her service, striving to 
emulate her brotherhoods and sisterhoods of 
the love of God, substituting for the letter of 
the Bible an intelligent teaching of what it 
contains, and, in short, not idly discussing the 
legalities of the atonement, but discovering 
the meaning of the work of Christ by endeav- 
oring to live and act in his spirit. Nothing 
can be. pleasanter than to acknowledge this. 
I will only remark that, as it is the dogmatic 
firmness of Rome which makes her daily ser- 
vice of Christ possible, so that service cannot 
long be kept up in the English or other 
Churches without leading sincere people to a 
unity of the heart which must have its conse- 
quences. Meanwhile there can be no mistak- 
ing which is the well-head, and whence the 
streams are derived from it. 

Rome has not changed ; but the Protestant 
Churches are going their way, and free thought 
is creating a religion of its own. What will 
happen when these things become the axioms 
of European reasoning } Suppose it generally 
received, as Von Hartmann argues, that 
Theism, Christianity, and the Roman Church 
are one. The question is not whether these 
component elements of the old religion are in 
themselves true or false. Theism may be un- 
scientific, Christianity a delusion, and Rome 
a tyranny. I am only considering what may 
be expected when, as the signs appear to 
indicate, that formidable sorites is taken to be 
a piece of sound logic, ** If Theist, then Chris- 
tian, if Christian, why not Catholic?" Im- 
agine that Protestantism, the great compromise, 
has struck its tent in the night and gone no 
man knows whither. Can there be the shadow 
of a doubt that in course of time the tendencies 
which are now striving against one another 
will drive men on such different ways as to 
make the communion, now tolerated, of be- 
liever with unbeliever in the same Church 
impossible } A remarshalling of the ranks 
must come with disestablishment in England, 
with the advent of Socialism to power in 
Germany. What will the consequence be } 

Mr. Froude, who is not used to looking at 
things with other men's eyes, has more than 
once spoken apprehensively of the possible 
return of the Middle Ages, by which he means 



the restoration in politics and social life of 
the creed upheld by the Holy See. The 
snake is scotched, not killed, in his opinion, 
for men are timid and ignorant. It is surely 
plain that, from whatever cause, the multitude 
are not yet willing to embrace a system which 
knows nothing of God or a future state. Von 
Hartmann asserts again and again that man- 
kind at large needs something more than 
philosophy, and that religion alone will con- 
tent them. Now religion is before all things 
dogmatic and deals with objects ; its purpose 
is not to "touch morality with emotion," but 
to disclose the truth about our own personal 
being, and the unseen cause from whom >*e 
come. It is a lifting of the veil of Eternity, 
If we could allow, in the words of the famous 
inscription at Sais that no one has lifted that 
veil, religion would then be as dead as astrol- 
ogy. But whilst we believe that there may 
be a way into the unseen, so long will religion, 
claiming to embody a revelation, take hold oi 
the hearts of men. Mr. Arnold looks upon 
the metaphysical basis of Christianity as its 
weakest part. He would get rid of its Theism, 
its divine interpositions, its prophecies and 
apocalypses. But he is mistaken. Chris- 
tianity without metaphysics would be a senti- 
ment without an object. Its bold and decided 
Theism, its affirmation that it knows the mind 
of the Father through the Son, its conviction 
that whatsoever it binds on earth will be bound 
in heaven, these are precisely the explanation 
of its mighty power in a world where scepti- 
cism and an eternal balancing of probabilities 
do but lead to destruction. Faith is a convic- 
tion about objects, not the record of our ex- 
periments ; and there can be no religion 
where there is no faith. In so far then as 
men and women believe in Gcfd, or desire to 
believe in Him, they will shrink from what is 
sceptical in Protestantism. The Church's 
teaching about God, instead of appearing to 
them its weakest part, will be its strongest, 
and the first article of the Creed will justify 
the whole. 

In Europe there is still perhaps a majority 
to whom, whether because they are not con- 
versant with *^ the best that has been said and 
thought," or by reason of an incurably feeble 
intellect, or indeed on grounds of conscience 
stronger than they know, any view but Theism 
seems incredible and wicked. We have an 
'* instinct of personification " which will no 
more submit to be extinguished than the in- 
stinct of science or of abstraction. Let it once 
be understood that the Liberal tendency is 
towards the denial of God, and how few sin- 
cerely religious minds will yield to it? But 
except for that Liberal tendency the Reformed 
Churches could never have held out against 
the immemorial claims of Rome. Their whole 
Christianity, so far as it dealt with objects and 
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taught the way of life, was derived from the 
Innocents and the Gregories, who bestowed on 
them both Bible and sacraments. The Liberal 
tendency is now working its way out of the 
sanctuar}*, or rather, is openly pulling it down. 
And Christians and Theists are turning an 
anxious gaze towards the only Church wherein 
dogmatism shows no signs of being weakened. 

Circumstances, then, have developed the in- 
ward strength and logical consistency of the 
Roman faith in a manner which has impressed 
unbelievers even more than it has Catholics 
themselves. The forces of Christianity are 
little by little drawn towards Rome by a process 
of concentration not unlike that which, as 
scientific men believe, is urging the planets 
upon the sun and will at last unite them with 
it as at the beginning. To identify the Catholic 
Church with Theism is to establish her on the 
deepest foundation of feeling as of reason ; it 
is to assert, for all but a minority of civilized 
men, that her teaching is in accordance with 
*• whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are amiable, whatsoever things are of good 
report ; " it is to appal the boldest with a 
prophecy of what they must expect in dis- 
owning her and plunging themselves into 
a darkness where they have but their own 
poor genius and resources from which to 
draw forth a second ** Let there be light." 
Christ i;uiity, says Von Hartmann, is but the 
development of Theism in history ; and in 
the Catholic Church the Christian idea is 
incarnate. The living God of Theism has 
become flesh and blood, has established an 
ideal society, made himself outwardly its visi- 
ble pattern, inwardly its sustaining grace, and 
continues His presence therein from age to 
age. It is not. pretended that men can be 
rescued and saved against their will ; but such 
help is offered to Catholics, such an atmos- 
phere of the supernatural created round about 
them, that unbelievers to whom the cause 
seems illusory cannot deny that the effects are 
most real and beneficent. Granting therefore 
that Christianity will stand or fall with the 
Roman Church, thus reinforced an^ known to 
be the stronghold of Theism, why should it not 
stand ? ^ 

** Because," we are told, " it has no power 
over the progressive elements of society. 
These, indeed, have just been denounced as 
Protestant, Liberal, unbelieving. Therefore 
the only power which Catholicism is ever likely 
to wield will be the power of reaction, and this 
no one expects to last long." Catholics are 
** reactionary," that is the fatal objection. But, 
after reading Von Hartmann, it does not seem 
so fatal. Is Theism reactionary.^ In what 
sense are we to understand this party war-cry ? 
Let us know the good things which belief in 
God takes away and unbelief has hitherto 
gained for the world. It is clear enough that, 



when men believed, they were happy ; there has 
been ample confession of late that with increas- 
ing doubt a sense of strange uneasiness is 
creeping over those to whom life and fortune 
have given of their best. Whatever the new 
philosophies have brought, they have not 
brought happiness. Why, if they agree so well 
with the nature of things, do they not bear 
testimony to the agreement by creating in 
human hearts the feeling of it ? Truth and 
happiness should not stand at odds ; if men 
are miserable the reason is that they have 
somehow " jarred against nature's chime," and 
" broke the fair music that all creatures made," 
taking the fancies of the hook-learned for a 
greater revelation than Christ's. His religion 
will never cast out the good in sincerely human 
achievements or desires. But if anything 
cannot endure his blessing, it must be evil. 
There is much to change for the better in 
German thought, in the confused and ill-gov- 
erned industries of England, and in the vague 
ideals of republican France. But the change 
must begin from within ; and what sincere 
Christians have at heart is repentance, not 
reaction. We shall not go back to medieval 
forms of government or medieval ignorance 
of science and literature. The question is of 
another complexion, whether we will go fonvard 
trusting in a Ood whom we can know and 
adore. If we are resolved not to be Christians, 
we shall hardly continue Theists when all is 
said and done. The alternative will be either 
Atheism or Pantheism. 

It is not enough, as Cariyle thought, to keep 
silence and do our duty in life ; silence dwell- 
ing in the heart is only another name for 
Atheism. Religious men must have a religion. 
What shall it be > The »* naked brutishness " 
of La Mettries, content to expeiiment on the 
secrets of life and death with a dissecting 
knife, or to measure the deeps of the universe 
moral and spiritual with Lagrange's calculus ? 
Or shall it be the Pantheism wherein evil is 
always taken for good and sometimes for the 
chief good > Christianity was at least moral ; 
it held by a standard of right and did not 
** amalgamate heaven and hell," or contrast 
them artistically and to heighten the effect in 
the painting. Now hear the conclusion of a 
modern disciple of Spinoza, an adept in the 
new religion. ** Rien," says this elegant 
teacher, ** rien ne doit regner ici-bas k I'ex- 
clusion de son contraire ; aucune force ne doit 
pouvoir supprimer les autres. L'harmonie de 
i'humanit^ rdsulte de la libre emission des 
notes les plus discordantes . . . Lucrfece, et 
Ste. Ther^se, Aristophane et Socrate, Voltaire 
et Francois d'Assise, Raphael et Vincent de 
Paul, ont ^galement raison d'etre ; et Thumanti^ 
serait moindre si un seul des dl^ments qui 
la composent, lui manquait." * 

* Renan. Les Apdtres^ Introduction. 
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This reads like the most superior modern 
doctrine ; it is redolent of sweetness and light. 
But why did not M. Renan complete the har- 
monies of humanity by adding to his compara- 
tively innocuous Voltaire the Bonapartes, Bor- 
gias, and Judases, who are likewise products 
of what he calls Nature ? It is significant that 
he has since taken occasion to affirm that Nat- 
ure does not care for the virtue which, more 
than any other, makes human Society possible. 
Nature, in his opinion, allows men to indulge 
their senses as they list. The old paralogism, 
** It is natural, therefore it is right," seems to 
M. Renan a beautiful saying, worthy to be en- 
shrined in such a prayer to the Goddess of 
Wisdom as he breathed forth on the Acropolis. 
But the perversion of reason must go further. 
" Deep calleih unto deep " in the new religion ; 
for, since vice agrees with the nature of things 
as virtue does; it may be contended that vice 
will repay cultivation even more than virtue. 
Does it not succeed where honest dealing fails 1 
Or is there any piquancy to the high modern 
palate in unmixed goodness t It would seem 
there is not. The wisest of Pantheists, Goethe, 
taught and practised the theory of perfection 
by self-indulgence, though, as I am not likely 
to forget, he taught nobler things, too. But 
the only freedom in a world which has disown- 
ed free will is that which has seen life and 
made trial of it in every aspect. Goethe 
prided himself on having struck all the chords 
of passion, deeming his personality most sover- 
eign and complete when it had been modulated 
successively in every key. 

It was a startling dictum of Heine's that the 
secret religion of Germany is Pantheism. He 
did not choose to startle his audience further by 
whispering, what he certainly knew, that the 
attraction of Pantheism for Germans — and 
they have infected Europe with it — was not al- 
together its cultus of the sentimental, nor its 
delight in rambling over " the great Teutober- 
gian Forest," but its spiritual lawlessness and 
deification of the individual, cloaked, of course, 
with philosophies establishing the doctrine of 
the All and One. German literature would be 
neither so famous nor so fascinating did it not 
expound with unwearied enthusiasm the belief 
that what Christianity calls evil is but a more 
subtile species of Good. From the fourteenth 
century to the present day German mysticism, 
theology, metaphysics, and literature have de- 
nied that text of St. John : "God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all." From Meister 
Eckhardt to Von Hartmann the tradition has 
been handed down that light and darkness are 
one in God, and that, if we will understand, 
He is the everlasting darkness, the silence that 
cannot be broken, the abysmal evil. 

Great is the power of darkness in modern 
literature. The time would fail me were I to 
reckon the poems, romances, histories, mytholo- 



gies, and above all the systems of abstract spec- 
ulation wherein it has been shadowed forth. 
Pessimism conceives of the material frame of 
things as " ein Theil der Finsterniss die sich 
das Licht gebar." Satan is Prometheus, and, 
as Goethe's characteristic poem sings of him, 
defies the Creator, in his Christian heaven.* 
Atheists now join hands with pessimists, and 
construct their ideal unity by taking evil for 
the ground of existence and its innermost 
heart. It is an inspiration from out of the 
great darkness ; a true devil-worship ; but, I 
repeat, essential, and not a passing phase, in 
the religion offered as a substitute for Chris- 
tianity. "The Religion of the Future!" If 
Von Hartmann and his German, French, and 
English compeers have the shaping of it, a 
glance at their writings will prove that it is 
doomed to be a very exquisite, resolute, and di- 
abolical worship of evil. Its crowning dogma 
is written even now between the lines in many 
a dainty volume, that evil has a secret holiness 
and sin a consecrating magnificence. It must 
have its ritual of passionate delight ; its " holy 
writ of beauty ; " its crusades against ** The 
Galileans ; " its inquisition for the rooting out 
of Christian pravity ; its ascetic virtues — world 
weariness and sickness at the heart w hen pleas- 
ure has died of surfeiting ; its martyrs and con- 
fessors — the frail human creatures thai strive 
to break through into eternity by violating 
every law and attempting to snap every social 
bond. " The Religion of the Future " will 
thus combine the painful, the ludicrous, the 
disgusting, and the tragic in about equal pro- 
portions. All things in this creed appear at 
last to be " Traum, Schaum, und Wahnsinn,'* 
and " we are such stuff as dreams are made of," 
for as there is no God, so there is no immor- 
tality. The sad atheistic twilight has come at 
length, and the night of Pessimism will fall 
upon such as are not already too blind to tell 
the difference between night and day — upon 
men whose heart demands a religion which 
their intellect has denied them. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
We are bidden to avoid ** the falsehood of ex- 
tremes," but let us look things straight in 
the face. Protestantism, as understood by the 
Reformers, is dead or dying. The separated 
Churches have inherited Christian dogmas, 
but know not how to defend them, and have 
no root in themselves. Liberal Protestantism 
is unbelief breaking its shell, and would by 
force of logic annihilate the influence of Christ 
by refu.sing to acknowledge His supreme maj- 
esty. Only one Church has never yielded, 
never faltered, never gone back, never made a 
compromise with infidelity, never let go the 
Old Testament or the New, never hesitated in 



• See tbe well-known lines beginning 
deincn Himmel, 2^us." 
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the conflict with kings or people when Christi- 
anity was at stake. Such are the facts, be the 
explanation what it may. Protestantism, rebel- 
Kous toward the Church, but in league with un- 
belief, has well-nigh lost for mankind its great- 
est treasure, Jeeus Christ. 

The only new religion that modern Europe 
can devise is that very old one, the worship of 
Satan tricked out in the attributes of his de- 
stroying deity. What a contrast ! And which 
of these two religions — that of Christ or that of 
Antichrist — is likely to bring about the com- 
munion of all nien in a saving ideal ? We 
shall never be civilized merely by controlling 
the visible and the material, but by knowing 
the laws of the invisible and spiritual, and 
obeying them. This is freedom ; but how can 
we attain to it apart from the King of the Ideal 
and the kingdom in which He subsists through 
the ages ? Hie life — I speak a human thing — 
was the most beautiful, heroic, and innocent 
ever lived ; His words and works are vet the 
standard of moral greatness, in which neither 
stranger nor enemy has discovered a flaw ; He 
is the author and finisher of all good things 
that have fallen to the lot of rich or poor in 
the Europe of to-day, nor would evil things be 
found in it if all men received of His Spirit. 
But they will not, and that is the most unan- 
swerable apology when we are told that bad 
men and evil measures have flourished within 
the borders of the Roman Church, and that, 
whatever the Catholic theory may be, the prac- 
tice of Catholics has not always approved itself 
to gospel righteousness. No, surely it has not ; 
there is in every man, Catholic or anti-Catho- 
lic, a tempter urging him never to submit or 
yield. But it remains true, according to the 
word of German, ay, and of European criti- 
cism, that the Roman Church is, and has ever 
been, the abiding witness to Theism. 

As the historical Christianity, which exists 
not merely on paper, but in the v/orld, her re- 
lation to modern society must be simply her 
Master's, with whatever of divine power is im- 
plied in this great resemblance. It may be 
said that He failed. If He did, the Church 
may fail too, and for the like reasons. The 
world has always been able to reject the true 
gospel of humanity. Has it put anything real 
in its stead } Pantheism, Atheism, Pessimism 
are but the phantoms of a disordered brain 
and of a cold or depraved or panic-stricken 
heart. They are idols of the den and the mar- 
ket-place. And .Protestantism, which for long 
disguised the phantoms ** in the grave-clothes 
of the Lord," can disguise them no more, for 
it has ceased to believe even in His sepulchre. 
Is there no argument here for the one Church 
that, holding fast by His life and death, has a 
firmer faith than ever in His resurrection ? 
—William Barry, in The Fortnightly Revitiv, 



OMNIBUSES AS A SCHOOL OF MAN- 
NERS. 

" The manners of your lower classes are very 
much improved," was a remark addressed to 
me lately by an old friend, a foreigner, who 
was revisiting London after an absence of 
some years. ** I trace it," he continued, " to 
the increased oractice amongst you of omnibus 
travelling." 

I expressed my astonishment at his connec- 
tion of cause and effect; for omnibuses had 
certainly never presented themselves to my 
mind as a school of manners. But my friend 
persisted in his opinion. '* Do you not per- 
ceive," he said, " that now, in their omnibus 
journeys, all classes mix togetiier to a degree 
they never did before, and the result is that 
the manners of the well-bred are having an in- 
sensible influence in refining those who are 
brought into contact with them ?" 

" I hate omnibuses," was my egotistic and 
somewhat irrelevant rejoinder. ** They are 
very useful for getting about in, but oh, I hate 
an omnibus." 

"I was not thinking," he replied, "of your 
special predilections, or those of any one else, 
but of the general fact, that omnibuses, which 
preceded the bustling * Under-ground,* have 
been a mighty power here in your London — 
your vast London, of which the two sides and 
the dense centre would never meet, whether 
you speak of places or of classes, but ^ for the 
existence of the omnibus. Your fastidiousness 
does not prevent you from being gratefd to 
them for carrying your body from place to 
place, and I maintain that you ought to recog- 
nize the use they have been to the manners ot 
your people. They want improving still, badly 
enough, but they are belter than they used to be." 

I did not wish to get on the subject of ** the 
manners of my people." It is the delight of 
my heart to believe that we English, take us 
altogether, are better than any other of the 
peoples of the world, but past experience has 
sadly shown me that when my friend falls foul 
of our manners, I can only take refuge in a 
discontented silence, and hug to my heart the 
old proverb that *' all is not gold which glit- 
ters," applying it of course to those who take 
off their hat with a better air, and present alto- 
gether an appearance of greater courtesy than 
is displayed by my countrymen. 

It was something to find that we are " im- 
proved," and on the strength of such encourage- 
ment I ventured to think a little about our 
manners. They are not generally good ; quite 
among friends we may admit that much, of 
course reserving to ourselves the right to re- 
joice in the truism that a rough outside with 
heart of oak is more worth having than rotten 
wood and fine varnish. But as to omnibuses. 
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Can they really have had the influence my 
friend attributes to them ? 

My thoughts went back a great many years. 
They could not indeed reach to the very be- 
ginning of London omnibuses, but they could 
reach a very early stage of their existence — the 
days when they were few in number, when the 
conductors were atiired in the livery of the 
" General Omnibus Company," and presented 
an appearance almost equalling that token of 
respectability, the " man-servant," in Mr. Pick- 
wick's memoirs ; to the days when the ordinary 
fare was sixpence ; when the meaning of the 
name was commented upon as a new-found 
word, and tersely translated for the curious as 
" omni, many ; bus^ people ! " when one school- 
boy of my acquaintance could think of no newer 
experience to be bought with his tip of ?ivt 
shillings than by expending it upon travelling 
ten times on the top of an omnibus from Pad- 
dington to the Bank, one of the longest of their 
then journeys ; to the days when " Punch " 
was witty on the company and the routes, and 
when if ladies did go in omnibuses it required 
some moral courage to confess it. 

All that was in the old days. " Alas ! how 
time escapes — 'tis even so." What was the 
state of London travelling yet longer ago — in 
the days that preceded the appearance of the 
omnibus } 

There was the glass coach — the ancestor of 
the brougham — for the long-pursed, who yet 
could not afford a coach of their own ; the 
more common hackney coach, with its pair of 
horses and five-caped coachman, immortalized 
in the pictures of Hogarth, and in the carica- 
tures of its period. Then came the cabriolet, 
drawn by one horse, and having a curious seat 
stuck on at one side for the driver. This was 
an importation from France, where, however, 
as with ourselves, it has long been extinct. 
But it proved the honored parent of the Han- 
som of modern days. All these vehicles were 
for private hire. There was in them no mixing- 
up of the gentle and simple. 

The two sides of London were then at an ex- 
pensive distance from each other, though Lon- 
don was such a much smaller place in those re- 
mote days, when the towns oi Bayswater, Ken- 
sington, and Brompton were as yet undug clay 
in the brickfields, and ere Greenwich, High- 
gate, and Bow had lost all appreciable division 
from the City, and still called themselves the 
pleasant suburbs of London. With the growth 
of habitations and inhabitants grew the neces- 
sity for the omnibus. The enormous increase 
that we now find must be a curious chapter in 
statistics, but only of a piece with those of 
locomotion generally, since the invention of 
railroads set us all in motion. 

But it was not the wide subject of our change 
of habits as resulting from the spirit of the age 



their mutual relation, to which Monsieur B.'s 
remarks referred. 

" Omnibuses and manners," I repeated to 
myself. What can be more rough than an om- 
nibus 1 Yet, I have travelled in them a great 
deal, did I ever meet with any incivility ? No. 
Actually I cannot recollect any instance of bad 
or discourteous behavior among the passen- 
gers ; but I have witnessed many acts of good- 
nature, especially in the matter of making room 
on a wet day for a large ingress of children who 
have to be accommodated with free sittings oa 
the laps of the tired-looking women who invite 
them in. 

And from the conductors what kindness and 
gentleness I have noticed in helping in and out 
of the omnibus the old and the lame. Age and 
decrepitude seem to be regarded as no hin- 
drance to travelling " by 'bus," and certainly 
youth is not. The mother with the ever-jour- 
neying infant in long clothes confides her two- 
year-old baby to the conductor to hold till she is 
safe on the pavement, and did you ever hear the 
child cry from any want of kind handling ? 

If none are too old and none are too young 
for travelling, so neither it seems are any too 
ignorant. Given the main fact that they are to 
start by the blue or the flame-colored omnibus, 
travellers commit themselves to the intricacies 
of London, trusting to the conductor to instruct 
them when and where to change for the red or 
the green 'bus, by which he directs them to 
continue their journey. 

Conductors do not wear liveries now. They 
are perhaps a little shabby in their attire — a 
trifle rough, some of them, it must be said, in 
their manners — but we claim for them oblig- 
ingness to the helpless as a leading character^ 
istic. Heart of oak — perhaps as that is there, 
a little varnish would be an improvement. 

The remark of a buxom passenger addressed 
to the company in an omnibus on one Bank 
Holiday put the matter in a new light. " Poor 
fellows," she said, " they'd have a dull life, you 
see, if it wasn't for chaffing us a bit ! " 

Remarks addressed to the company are not 
very common in tiavelling. We are a silent 
people and seldom waste our wisdom upon 
strangers,but sometimes a thought bubbles over, 
as in the case of this cheerful lady. Once, but 
that was in a tram-car, it chanced to me to hear 
a woman announce that ^* her husband had 
been sent to prison that morning," with the 
corollary that she thought that " it was the 
duty of the country to support her until he came 
out again." Poor woman ! that was a bubbling 
over from the depths df the seething pot, and a 
murmur of pity was no doubt grateful to her. 
However, if we do not talk to strangers, thai 
some people think is no reason why we should 
not talk to our friends so that strangers may 
hear. If you are making an omnibus journey, 
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thought, you may hear a good deal of your 
neighbor's business, unfortunately not generally 
interesting, and sometimes be the unwilling 
. list&ner to domestic bickerings concerning the 
destination, delays, mistakes, of your fellow- 
travellers. I knew exactly how long and why 
that lady in the brown dress kept her com- 
panion in yellow waiting, and I formed a bad 
opinion of the yellow lady's temper under the 
circumstances, but what is that to her ? We 
shall never meet again. 

It was rather interesting to me one day, and 
yet more so to the passenger sitting next to me, 
who appeared to be on a shopping expedition, 
to know where the lady opposite to us bought 
her very handsome mantle, and what it cost, 
though a little disappointing to hear that her 
companion had one yet more trimmed at home, ' 
which she bought a great bargain, — most in- 
considerately she had to say where ! 

I thought it a curious piece of information to 
confide in a loud voice to your friend in the 

omnibus, that Clara was living now at Villa, 

(I will not tell all \ heard), and that she 

had just received ;^5o for an article she had 
written. As " Clara " appeared to be in some 
money difficulties, it is to be hoped that there 
did not happen to be any creditors among the 
passengers who might try to get some of those 
wonderfully earned pounds, or feel aggrieved 
at hearing of the pretty things she had bought 
for her little bijou drawing-room. 

Nor can I imagine that it would be pleasant 

to Mrs. C to know that her kindness to her 

ill-conditioned husband was published to a car- 
riage full of people — strangers, happily. 

These communicative travellers can hardly 
be cited as models of manners, though of 
course these offences are rather against taste 
than manners^ and are a different phase of our 
delinquencies from those on which my friend 
was animadverting. 

Nor indeed are these confidences to the 
many common to omnibus travelling ; neither 
the omnibus nor the railroad lends itself to 
conversation so well as did the old stage- 
coach. 

There is " safety in numbers," so also is 
there solitude. The most expansive egotist 
can hardly take eight people into his confidence, 
and the most persevering talker will find his 
flow of words difficult to maintain amidst the 
screams and whistles of a railroad journey. 

But look back to the literature of the old stage- 
coach days, when only the minority, and that a 
small one, travelled, and you will find that the 
idea of a day's journey represented something 
very different to merely getting from one place 
to another,' as we now mean when we speak of it. 
. I remember one old book — and probably 
there were many to match it — in which the 
whole story is laid in a stage-coach, one of the 



passengers relating the history of her life. In- 
deed, I shall never forget a journey m a stage- 
coach in a remote part of England, which was 
even until late days a **land beyond railways," 
in which one of our four companions talked 
through many stages entirely for the benefit of 
his fellow-pass'engers, evidently with a simple 
intention — which one could not but honor — of 
making the most of what might be an oppor- 
tunity for usefulness to those who, for aught he 
knew, might never have heard the voice of true 
earnestness before, and to whom the sketch of 
his remarkable life and its religious experiences 
might prove impressive. A curious warning was 
given of how carefully Such opportunities should 
be used by a lady, who afterwards tried to fol- 
low his lead, and succeeded only in being very 
egotistical. Such long days of travel also 
brought out the agreeableness of a genial char- 
acter and many a pleasant quartet party bowled 
along in those old cramped stage-coaches, 
which even railroads have smoked and screamed 
out of existence. 

One form of egotism may be found even in 
an omnibus or on a railroad — the form called 
*' tall talk." It is evident that there are some 
people who wish to let their fellow-passengers 
know that they are not made of common clay, 
or, at any rate, that the common clay is en- 
crusted with gold. A f?w natural words will 
easily make them aware of the ** glories of your 
lot and state." '* Your carriage will meet you 

at ." " The footman will look after your 

traps." "The butler will be aggrieved ik 
dinner is kept waiting." Your "gardener and 
his underlings have taken such pains with the 
forcing-houses, that to delay your return would 
be cruel." 

If your fellow-passengers do not ever know 
the name of the great man, they will surely feel 
that they have travelled with a " gilded boss," 
and that is something. 

But we have travelled far from our starting- 
point, and, after all, have not proved that Mon- 
sieur B. is wrong when he complains of our 
English manners. Indeed, I am forced to con- 
cede to him the fact that when I return home 
after being in France — to take no more southern 
country — the outside of our common English 
manners does seem to want a little courtesy. 
We go into a shop and begin — albeit, in a 
pleasant, soft voice — " I want some calico, or 
some cigars," or whatever we have come to 
purchase, in reply to the polite shopman who 
inquires what he can have the pleasure of show- 
ing us. By the way, is not that form of polite: 
ness going out ? " The Stores " do not encour- 
age polite words from behind the counter. In 
Paris we commence our business with " Bon 
jour^ monsieur'* If we come from the very 
depths of the country we sometimes here in 
England say ** Good morning " when we leave 
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a shop, but it is only because " down there " 
we are on terms of mutual neighborliness with 
our shop people. To say " Good morning " in 
a London shop — that would be funny ! It 
sounds polite ; but in our hurry of business 
amongst the busy crowds who throng our 
streets, the avoidance of such fiords as would 
involve a too frequent repetition is not un- 
natural. 

We owe a certain brusque rie to a deficiency 
in our language, though it is the finest lan- 
guage in the world. We have no title in common 
use by which to address people. You want to 
learn your way and must make some one at a 
distance hear your question. " Tiais^ monskury^ 
which you would cajl out on the other side of 
the Channel, may be inelegant French. ** Here ! 
Hoy ! " which ten to one but you will say on 
this side, is more inelegant English, and as 
suitable for calling an intelligent horse as a 
man or a woman. We have always wanted a 
title for address. " My friend " and " My 
good man " are the forms used in old-fashioned 
books ; but " Here I Hoy 1 " was probably even 
then the vocal call employed. 

However, all that is being changed. We 
shall not have to complain longer of want of 
titles, if we do of want of distinctions. My 
friend the conductor cries out, "Now then, 
lady, here you are," to let some one with an 
enquiring face understand that he can convey 
her in the direction her looks indicate ; and 
in there gets a woman, a baby, and a big bundle. 
Well, perhaps when we get used to it, " Lady " 
will serve for the wanting word — it is at any 
rate better than " Here, hoy ! '' 

But it seems a pity that men and women are 
so quickly disappearing from among us. We 
may parody the old distich, and say — 

" When Adam delved and Eve span, 
There was a woman and a man.** 

They are, it seems, gone, and here we have in- 
stead the " gentleman." 

Mrs. TroUope, in her once well-known book, 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans, tells 
the story of a call which was paid her by such 
an entire stranger that she was obliged to ask 
to whom she had the pleasure of speaking, and 
the visitor replied, " I am the lady that does 
your washing." That morning call was paid 
many years ago, long enough for the fashion of 
speech to have crossed the Atlantic, not by the 
express steamer or submarine cable, but by the 
slowest process of ocean drifting, and here it is 
now safe upon our shores. 

" How did this parcel come, Maria ? " " It 
was left, m'm, by the gentleman who brings the 
newspaper." 

" I see the family who lived at 6, Silver Alley, 
are gone away, Mrs. Smith." 

" Yes, m'm, the lady thought there would be 
more sale for her fish in Grimes Court." 



And in the infinnary, " The lady in the next 
bed to me is so given to swearing it is quite 
unpleasant." 

"Your young lady said she would take the 
steak home herself," was the way in which I 
learnt from the butcher that my cook had 
fetched the meat. 

The " lady " varnish seems scarcely to g^ve 
our language the polish it requires. It is 
questionable whether the attempt to revive the 
title " gentlewoman," which seems now being 
made, will mend the matter ; but it may mend 
the manners, for to demand to have such a very 
descriptive title accorded to one, involves a 
necessity of living up to it. 

Whatever the faults, however, that remain, 
our manners are improved. The old adage — 

*' Manners make the man. 
The want of them the fellow." 

comes home to us more than it ever did before ; 
and if my friend is right, and the mixture of 
classes in omnibus travelling has a refining in- 
fluence, the more that high-bred courtesy is 
shown in our intercourse with all — not merely 
the poor, it is not our way to fail in it towards 
them — the more we may expect an outcome of 
good which will raise us above the desire for 
mere superficial equality of name or title. There 
is a rich abundance of hearts of English oak, 
which it behooves you and me to help to polish, 
as we go about our daily work. — The Leisure 
Hour, 



WHAT BOYS READ. 

Among the questions which have agitated 
the parental mind during the holidays doubt- 
less that of the literary influences at work on 
the minds of the boys has occupied a promi- 
nent place. What are the books and periodi- 
cals issued for their special edification, and 
what is the effect they are calculated to exer- 
cise ? Whoever undertakes to write the literary 
history of England during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century will be confronted by a 
force hitherto almost non-existent. The ap- 
proach of Christmas now heralds a flood of 
juvenile literature unknown five or six decades 
since. It was in 17 19 that Defoe, by the 
publication of Robinson Crusoe^ signalized the 
appearance of a host of books of adven- 
ture. A decade later Fielding had laid the 
foundations of the modern novel. For more 
than a century after extensive reading was thus 
fostered, books appealing especially to boys 
and girls — boys and girls, that is, of from ten 
to twenty years of age, and not children of the 
nurseiy — were unthought of. With the excep- 
tion of an occasional semi-religious periodical 
for youths, literature was confined to the novel 
and the fairy tale. But about 1850 a fashion 
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was set which may have as great an effect on 
the public tastes of the future as the fashion 
set by Fielding has had on the public tastes of 
the past. It would seem as though, with the 
comparative cessation of exploits by land and 
sea — in other words, with the conclusion of the 
exciting struggles between France and Eng- 
land, and the settling down of colonial societies 
to enjoy the fruits of their enterprise and cour- 
age in distant and hostile lands — Englishmen 
sought to gratify mentally a passion for ro- 
mance, * which it was yearly becoming more 
difficult to gratify physically. As life has 
grown more- prosaic, the records of stirring 
deeds have acquired enhanced charm. The 
modem youth compensates himself for the 
absence of the adventures and general excite- 
ment which characterized the times of Drake 
or Nelson, Clive or Wellington, by devouring 
the stories of " the brave days of old " poured 
fourth annually from the printing-press. 

It is impossible to overrate the importance 
of the influence of such a supply on the national 
character and culture. Mind, equally with 
body, will develop according to what it feeds 
on ; and just as the strength or weakness of a 
man's muscle depends upon whether he leads 
a healthy or a vicious life, so will the strength 
or weakness of his moral sense largely depend 
upon whether he reads in his youth that which 
is pure or that which is foul. To the young, 
Xh^ dramatis persofia oi K story become living 
entities. Their actions, their thoughts, their 
ideas of right and wrong, are moulded as much 
by their reading as by contact with the world. 
What the hero may do the reader considers 
himself justified in attempting to do. ** Exam- 
ple," said Burke, ** is the school of mankind ; "' 
and every action recorded in a book will 
probably arouse in the boyish breast a desire 
to emulate, not less strong than that infused 
into the heart of a soldier by the daring of his 
officer. Upon the works for boys and girls, 
therefore, rests a responsibility equal at least 
to that of the parent or tutor. When Lady 
Roseville asked whether every novel should 
not have its distinct object and moral, Vin- 
cent replied, " Every good novel had one great 
end — the same in all — viz., the increasing our 
knowledge of tne heart. All mankind is the 
field the novelist should cultivate ; all truth 
the moral he should strive to bring home." In 
the same way, ^wtry good boy's book ought to 
aim at helping those for whom it is written to 
understand human nature ; to help them to be 
on their guard against the more sinister temp- 
tations of life, and especially of young life. 

If, in writing for adults, it is necessary to 
cultivate a knowledge of mankind and to strive 
to bring home truth, how infinitely greater is 
the obligation to observe both ends in writing 
for those whose maturity has not yet dawned 1 
4 sinKle phrase may constitute the revolution- 



ary spark which deckles the tenor of a mind. 
Had William Fuller never read a life of Danger- 
field, his name would probably never have been 
held up to the contempt of his countrymen in 
the pages of Macaulay ; had Thackeray never 
created Pendennis^ Mr. Edmund Yates, as he 
has told us in his autobiography, would never 
have taken to authorship; it was a fiction 
wherein Hamlet caught the conscience of the 
king. Fiction for young or old should en- 
deavor to give force and color to facts. A 
writer for boys has, or should have, a mission. 
I do not mean a, mission in the sense in which 
a novel is often spoken of as being written 
with a purpose. Mr. Farrar, whose works for 
boys were well known a quarter of a century 
ago, made the mistake in one of his works of 
writing with a view to exposing the evils of the 
public school system. He entirely ignored the 
fact that the audience to which he addressed 
himself was composed of those who, supposing 
his statements to be correct, would be the 
objects of the abuses he condemned ; and that, 
if his book were to accomplish its " purpose," 
it must appeal to men and women, and not to 
boys and girls. By a mission I would imply 
that a writer should never lose the conscious- 
ness that the sentiments he expresses and the 
end he proposes will assist in the mental 
development — as the facts recorded may con- 
stitute the chief information — of the sons and 
daughters of England. It was a conviction of 
the necessity of fiction being based on truth 
which induced Captain Marryat to write 
Mastcrman Ready ^ instead of giving the inac- 
curacies in which The Swiss Family Robinson 
abounds the authority of his name by conclud- 
ing the work in accordance with the wish of his 
children. 

No branch of the literary profession, in fact, 
requires more tact and delicacy than writing 
for boys. Sympathy is the keynote to suc- 
cess. Unless one can identify oneself with 
youthful aspirations and ideas, unless one can 
throw oneself entirely into the ways of boy- 
hood—can take one's place morally in the 
cricket-field or in the class-room, or in any 
other position which one may wish to depict 
— it is useless to attempt to secure the favor of 
the juvenile public. There is only one alterna- 
tive — an alternative which is adopted to a dis- 
astrous extent — viz., to lash the passions into 
a frenzy of excitement by a vivid and unnatural 
sensationalism. Secondly, the distinctive feat 
ure in the story itself must be the unqualified 
individuality of the hero, who must not only 
occupy a commanding position, but must, 
throughout the little drama, be a personage 
beside whom every one else is of very minor 
importance, and round whom everything 
centres. Where one boy has read The Swiss 
Family Robinson^ a dozen have read Robinson 
Crusoe. Why? Because in Defoe's master- 
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piece the personality of the hero is complete. 
The chief attraction of a supreme figure, like 
that ol Robinson Crusoe, is that it constitutes 
an. ideal. Unless the hero dominates every 
situation^ the story loses for boys its directness. 
Had two men discovered the footprints on the 
beach, the same thrill of eager anxiety would 
not possess the reader as is created by the 
lonely peril of Robinson Crusoe. When Tom 
Brown and East attack the bully Flashman, 
and are eventually assisted in beating him by 
Diggs, the interest awakened is not so high- 
strung as when Tom turns up his sleeves, and 
unaided thrashes Williams for maltreating 
Arthur. The whole body of successful boy's 
literature cannot be more concisely described 
than as a vast system of hero-worship. 

Thirdly, there must be little or no preaching 
— a propensity which the author of Tom 
Brown's Schooldays has been charged with in- 
dulging too largely. The criticism is unwar- 
ranted. Facts must, and in Tom Brown's 
Schooldays generally do, point their own moral. 
"The youngest reader," said a writer in the 
Quarterly Rei^iew some years ago, ** who has 
any brains and takes an interest in what he 
reads — as every child does who is kindly taught 
— ^gets hold of the moral for himself, without 
having it preached into him, and without even 
a reflection tagged on as an antidote to the 
fiction. He takes it all together : the seed 
and the soil in which it grows : by-and-by the 
dainty seed will spring apace into leaf, blossom, 
and golden fruit. The truth is that the better 
a story is told, the less need is there for insist- 
ing on the evils to be avoided and the truths 
to be observed in life. 

Boys' literature divides itself into two classes 
— ^books and periodicals. The standard of 
merit begins and ends almost exclusively 
with the former. Boys' books are, on the 
whole, morally unimpeachable ; boys' maga- 
zines, with a few notable exceptions, are in 
every way objectionable. Books are purchased 
chiefly by the sons of the well-to-do. Magazines, 
on the other hand, are patronized almost ex- 
clusively by the lads of the working classes. 
A careful survey of the wide field covered by 
boys' books brings to light few dangerous spots. 
The ground occupied is of the most varied, in- 
structive, and interesting character. The 
schoolroom and the ship's deck, the battlefield 
and the home, the backwoods and our own 
country lanes, all come into view. The best 
boy's book ever written is, in my opinion, Tom 
Brown^s Schooldays, The best writer for boys 
who ever lived was Mr. W. H. G. Kingston. 
When Captain Mayne Reid died he was hailed 
as the prince of boys' authors. A more mis- 
taken verdict was never delivered. The 
majority of Mayne Reid's works were read by 
grown-up people. Mayne Reid was far too 
fond of natural history and detail to be palat- 



able to the youthful mind. Quickly changing- 
scenes of the most stirring character are what 
boys desire, and what Mayne Reid, except in 
The Boy Hunters and one or two other works, 
did not give them. An analogous objection, 
from a boy's point of view, applies to Jules 
Verne. Mayne Reid lingered to describe the 
flora and fauna of the locality in which his 
scenes were laid. Jules Verne not only 
besprinkles his writings with science, but 
literally soaks them in science. Few better 
boy's books are, it is true, to be found than 
some of Jules Verne's. As a combination of 
instructive matter and thrilling adventures by 
land and sea, Dick Sands^ the Bay Captain is 
unsurpassed. Jules Verne's romances are re- 
markable for the intrepidity with which the 
most far-fetched of events are handled. He 
makes as little difficulty about removing a lake 
from the centre of Scotland, or descending 
into the bowels of the earth, as of journeying 
to the orb of night. But where is the boy who 
will digest the scientific dissertations given in 
From the Earth to the Moon f The knowledge 
acquired by the Baltimore Gun Club of the 
earth's satellite, ** in all its aspects, cosrao- 
graphic, geological, political and moral," is a 
pill which the ordinary intellect of twelve or 
fifteen years will find a difficulty in swallowing. 
What will the boy reader care — even if he un- 
derstands what is meant — whether the instru- 
ment by which the moon is to be reached is a 
" spherical shell," or a " cylindro^onical pro- 
jectile ? " Jules Verne's works are instructive 
and valuable to the thoughtful and learned 
reader ; but fictions, such as From the Earth 
to the Moon^ and its sequel, Round the Moon^ 
belong to the same category as Lord Lytton's 
Coming Race, 

Mr. Kingston has done for the youngsters 
what Captain Marr}'at and Fenimore Cooper 
did for older readers. Mr. Kingston is equally 
accurate and entertaining whether conducting a 
fight at sea, hunting elephants in India, chasing 
the bison of the American prairies, or portray- 
ing the struggles of the early, colonist. How 
many boys have acquired their first idea of 
the naval contests between France and England, 
of the buffalo and the redskin of the Far West, 
of the negro and the quadrupeds of the Dark 
Continent, of the tiger and the jungle of India, 
and of the Australian bush, from Mr. Kingston's 
indefatigable and comprehensive pen ! Mr. 
Kingston's works have really left few fresh 
openings for other writers who aim at de- 
scribing adventures on the deep or in savage 
lands. To read Mr. Kingston is to antici- 
pate much that Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, Mr. 
Manville-Fenn, and one or two other less 
able men have given to the world. If Mr. 
Kingston did not always attain a high literary 
level, he was uniformly fresh and vigorous, and 
I his wealth of incident was inexhaustible. From 
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the time when, in 1850, he published Peter the 
Whaler^ down to 1882, when he breathed his 
jast, at the age of sixty-eight, none of his works 
failed to arouse a new interest. Few men 
could have commanded, as he <lid, a boy's un- 
flagging attention throughout the continuous 
narrative constituted by The Three Midshipmen, 
The Three Lientenants, The Three Captains, and 
The Three Admirals^ either of which is in itself 
a fair-sized volume. Always natural, always 
*' light in hand," possessing a certain humor, 
strong but kindly in tone, Mr. Kingston's 
stories are animated by a spirit of courage and 
forbearance which appeals to the best instincts 
of humanity, young and old. It has often been 
urged that he held up to the admiration of 
youth the impossible, and that his writings 
tended to foster a spirit of vainglory. This 
censure has fallen in particular upon From 
Powder Monkey to Admirctl^ a very able work, 
whether in point of subject or treatment. To 
rise from a powder-monkey, captured by the 
press-gang, to the position of admiral of the 
fleet, has been deemed by many persons im- 
practicable. But, as Dr. Macaulay has shown 
in his preface to the work, more than one 
famous sailor started at the lowest rung of the 
ladder and worked his way to the highest ; the 
book is calculated to engender not a love of 
" glory " but a love of " duty." 

Had Mr. Kingston never taken up the pen, 
his place would have been occupied by Mr. 
R. M. Ballantyne, who is assuredly second 
only to Mr. Kingston as a writer for boys. 
Mr. Ballantyne, as has been hinted, traverses 
many paths which are in some sort familiar to 
Mr. Kingston's readers. But he does tnore. 
He accomplishes for science and natural history 
what neither Jules Verne nor Mayne Reid 
succeeded in doing. His style is so racy, his 
knack of silvering the pill so happy, that he 
plunges a boy into the depths of abstruse 
questions without giving the victim time to 
consider whether he cares for the dose or not. 
The Battery and the Boiler is a blending of 
humor and science. Science, indeed, without 
being made ridiculous, under Mr. Ballantyne's 
touch becomes humorous. Full of stirring 
adventure. The Battery and the Boiler gives an 
excellent idea of the electric wonders of the 
times. Could a scientific lecture be delivered 
in brighter form than the following ? — 

" Sparks, as a rule, arc looked upon as a race of use- 
less and disreputable fellows. Their course is usually 
erratic. They fly upward, downward, forward, and 
backward, here, there and everywhere. You never 
know when you have them, or what will be their next 
flight. They often create a good deal of alarm, some- 
times much surprise ; thcv seldom do any good, and 
frequently cause irreparable damage. Only when 
caught and restrained, or directed, do sparks become 
harmless and helpful. But there is one Spark in this 
world^a grand, plowing, gushine fellow — who has not 
his equal anywhere. He is old as the hills, perhaps 
older, and wide as the world^-perchance wider. Simi- 



lar to ordinary sparks in some respects, he differs fipom 
them in several important particulars. Like many he 
is * fast,' but immeasurably faster than all the other 
sparks put together. Unlike them, however, he submits 
to be led by master minds. Stronger than Hercules, he 
can rend the mountains. Fleeter than Mercury, he can 
outstrip the light. Gentler than Zephyr, he can assume 
the condition of a current and enter our very marrow 
without causing u«? pain. His name is Electricity. No 
one knows what he is. Some philosophers have said 
that he is a fluid, because he flows. As well might they 
call him a wild horse because he bolts, or a thief because 
he lurks I We prefer to call him a Spark, because in 
that form only is he visible— at least when handled by 
man.'' 

No better illustration than this exists of the 
precise method in which what are commonly 
called " dry " subjects can be brought success- 
fully to the attention of youth. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne's pen has been prolific and varied, and, 
with Mr. Kingston's, has educated many a lad 
in geography. The flood of the Red River is 
turned to good account in The Red Man^s Re- 
venge, whilst The Red Eric and The Irm Horse. 
The PiraU City, and The Lonely Island, Under 
the Waves, and Fighting the Flames — tx> men- 
tion only a few out of a legion — each serves 
some useful purpose. 

Between Mr. Kingston or Mr. Ballantyne 
and Mr. G. A. Henty, there is not much in- 
common ; Mr. Henty, indeed — in, for instance, 
Under Drakes Flag—\i^^ proved himself capa- 
ble of writing an admirable sea story. But 
Mr. Henty, in the list of boys' authors, occu- 
pies ground that is practically new. His works 
are disguised histories. For solid worth, Mr. 
Henty's books give place to none. But in 
The Cortiet of Horse he has overstepped the 
mark, if indeed he has not failed of his pur- 
pose. His history stands too independently 
of his fiction to be read by most boys. In 
other words, history is not sufficiently absorbed 
by romance. It is possible to follow the ad- 
ventures of Rupert Holliday without reading 
hardly a line of the account given of Marlbor- 
ough's campaigns. Any but a really studious 
lad would treat The Comet 0/ Horse as a child 
often treats plumcake — pick out the fruit and 
leave the rest. If boys will read the work as 
it stands and study its maps, well and good. 
But they will probably devote a great deal 
more time to such portions of it as that which 
deals with the flight of the Marquis de Pigne- 
rolles and his daughter from the despotism of 
Louis XIV. The story has a tendency to dra^g, 
and contrasts unfavorably with Clive in India. 
Mr. Henty is perhaps at his best when engaged . 
on a campaign in which he himself has taken J 
part. Neither in Jack Archer, a hero of the 
Crimea ; By Sheer Pluck, a story of the Ashanti 
war; In Time 0/ Peril, the times of the Indian 
Mutiny, nor For Name and Fame, is there per- 
ceptible the defect which makes The Comet. of 
Horse close, and even heavy, reading. Mr. 
Henty's masterpiece is that dramatic and 
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pathetic story, Facing Death ; or^ th€ Hero of 
the Vaughan Pit. The hero, Jack Simpson, is 
a capital study of a boy courageous, simple. 
God-fearing, and dutiful, working hard and 
honestly to lift himself above the lowly posi- 
tion in which he has been born. 

The three authors just mentioned are un- 
doubtedly the best writers of adventures for 
boys. The same spirit which usually animates 
the work of the one animates the work of the 
others. Mr. G. Manville-Fenn, though his 
boys' books are deservedly popular, is not quite 
so happy when treating a theme calculated to 
interest the young, as when loitering for the 
edification of men and women. Other gentle- 
men who have written eminently readable 
stories of adventure for boys are, Mr. Henry 
Frith, Dr. Gordon Stables, and Mr. J. C. 
Hutcheson. If neither of these writers can 
boast the peculiar power possessed by Mr. 
Kingston, Mr.' Ballantyne, or Mr. Henty, they 
have not fallen so conspicuously below /the 
level as did Sir Samuel Baker in Cast Up by 
the Sea. This work, despite the fact that it 
has been remarkably successful from the pub- 
lisher's point of view, is from a literary 
point of view a failure. It contains many 
good adventures and much in it was worth 
printing. But its diction lacks polish, and 
regarded as a book for boys, it is wanting 
in good taste. Certain of its characters re- 
quire toning down. Mother Lee ought to be 
eliminated altogether, and more than one pass- 
age would have been better unwritten. The 
English language is sufficiently wealthy to 
enable a writer to indicate the identity of a 
parent without entering into a description of 
the " snow-white bosom " exposed by the 
woman washed ashore in. Sandy Cove. Sir 
Samuel Baker wishes to write for boys " from 
eight to eighty." For the younger portion of 
his audience it is undoubtedly out of place to 
give the prominence he has done to the fact 
that the unfortunate lady had only recently 
become a mother. This objection may sound 
prudish ; however that may be, the passage re- 
ferred to is a proof of Sir Samuel's ignorance 
of the art of story-telling for the young. 

Mr. Ascott R. Hope is a link between writers 
of the Kingston school and those who have 
followed in the wake of the author of Tom 
Brotvn^s Schooldays. If his pen has not been 
so prolific as that of Kingston or Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, it has been more versatile ; and whether 
he treats of The Men of the Backwoods^ or The 
Amateur Dominie^ he is natural, vigorous, 
humorous. Many well-known names figure in 
the list of authors of school stories : the Rev. 
J. S. Millington, Mr. Talbot Baines Reed, Mr. 
Paul Blake, and the Rev. H. C. Adams. The 
patronymic of any of these gentlemen is a 
guarantee of worth. Mr. Adams's work has one 
great defect : it is too diffuse. He lacks the 



"fo" which Mr. Millington, Mr. Reed, and • 
Ml. Blake possess in a very marked degree. 
Unimportant incidents are needlessly elabo- 
rated. Who Did It f is a good story and poia ts 
an excellent moral, but its interest is minimised 
by its extreme length. When Mr. Adams is 
in the midst of a strong situation he has fire 
enough, but directly the bursts of enthusiasm 
are past, he becomes tame and almost tedious. 
The three gentlemen who are now placed in 
the same category with Mr. Adams are known 
chiefly to the readers of The Boys' Own Paper, 
Their work generally bears a finish which is 
often wanting in that of Mr. Adams. In Ute 
Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch ^ Mr. 
Reed especially showed a wonderful amount 
of ingenuity and power of diversified and 
pathetic narrative. Several ladies aspire to 
write for boys. As a rule their works are pro- 
nounced ty readers of Mr. Kingston or Mr. 
Henty childish, and, in fact, they appeal chiefly 
to those ro'>mbers of the family who are just 
leaving tht nursery. Such a book is Twilight 
Tales by Mrs. Edward Kennard, than whom 
few followe^^ in the footsteps of iEsop are more 
successful. 

Thus far all has been bright and healthy. 
The severest censor could find little in the 
works just glanced at to be condemned. But 
when we \ >rn from boys' books to boys' 
journals, thf- prospect becomes dark and peril- 
ous. Mora y it is the change from life to 
death. Tl> majority of the periodicals which 
are supplier to the children of the working 
classes are ievoid of every element of sweet- 
ness and li^^t. They are filled with stories of 
blood and \ Aenge, of passion and cruelty, as 
improbable and almost impossible in plot as 
they are ci ntemptible in literary execution. 
The only re^U antidote to the pernicious influ- 
ence of thes"^ journals — some dozen in number 
— is The h \VJ' Oivn Paper, Young Folks, 
though its pi ts are far-fetched, is not unhealthy 
in tone. Yo^ <h is a struggling symbol of many 
well-intentiot «d boj^s' magazines. Started as 
The Boys' I^rwspaper, with a sale during the 
first week o something like two hundred 
thousand copies, which rapidly dwindled 
almost to a v/ wishing, and certainly to a profit- 
less, point, it has changed its title once and 
its home mort than once. Boys* journals that 
pay are seldovx or never built up. If they are 
not fairly successful with the first number, to 
prolong their existence is useless. The Union 
Jack and Th*. Boys' Illustrated Paper— to 
mention two only among many failures — were 
proofs of this. Routledge's Every Boy's 
Magazine has held its ground for a quarter of 
a century, but as it is published in monthly 
parts, it does not fall into the hands of the 
masses. This is to be regretted, for the mag- 
azine is conduC^ed ably, and with an eye to 
the good of it» readers. Young EngUwd—^ 
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magazine wanting only a little more spirit and 
"ligor to place it on a level with The Boys' 
Oton Paper-^^€i\% chiefly among religious 
bodies. The publication of The Boys' Own 
J\^per would alone entitle the Religious Tract 
Society to the gratitude of English mothers and 
fathers. It has had a greater success than any 
other boys' paper of a high class published in 
England, and the healthy vigor and excellence 
of its stories, to say nothing of the instructive- 
ness of its articles, are a model of what a boys' 
periodical ought to be. 

In addition to boys' magazines pure and 
simple, there are republished at intervals a 
host of degrading works in penny numbers, 
which are sold to boys and girls not in thou- 
sands, but in hundreds of thousands. Is it 
surprising that ** the pales and forts of reason " 
should fall before their vicious onslaught ? 
The newspapers are constantly furnishing evi- 
dence of tlie disastrous effect exercised by them 
on the minds of our boys and girls. Some 
time ago a youth was so maddened by reading 
one of the tales provided for his entertainment 
that he shot dead his father and brother. 
Another young fellow, in the habit of purchas- 
ing these weekly " dreadfuls," was apprehended 
on a charge of unlawfully keeping firearms in 
his room. A clerk who had devoted his leisure 
to a study of Harrison Ainsworth's novels 
tried to induce his master to leave his bedroom 
by mewing like a cat at his door, and awaited 
his exit with a handkerchief charged with 
chloroform. Having rendered his employer 
insensible, it was his object to steal the 
cash-box. His plan failed, and he was taken 
into custody. Had he really desired to. com- 
mit the theft, he doubtless had ample oppor- 
tunity for doing so without resorting to such 
romantic means ; but after the exploits of 
Ainsworth's heroes, to secure the cash in the 
ordinary manner was not compatible with the 
notion he had formed of how the thing ought 
to be done. Then, again, following the in- 
structions given in one of their magazines, some 
boys tried to manufacture fireworks for them- 
selves, with the result that two or three only 
narrowly escaped with their lives in consequence 
of their materials exploding. On another oc- 
casion, a lad who had been reading an account 
in weekly numbers of the doings of the Austra- 
lian bushranger, Ned Kelly, one evening took 
a horse from a stable in Clapham. Barebacked 
he rode the animal furiously about the neigh- 
borhood, much to his own danger and that of 
the wayfarers. When charged with horse- 
stealing, he pleaded that he only wanted to 
see what a ride on a barebacked horse was like 
in the dark. 

Does the general public know of the moral 
and material ruin thus going on in the centre 
of the English working population ? and is 
such a state of things absolutely unavoidable } 



To the first question the answer is ** No ; " 
to the second questi6n the answer ought to be 
negative also. Even clergymen do not appear 
to be cognizant of the extent of the evil. At 
the Church Congress held at Carlisle in 1884, 
many eminent men lectured on the subject of 
popular literature. But scarcely a word was 
said of the publications supplied to the young. 
The speakers did little more than attack 
*' society " journals and the unhealthy sensa- 
tionalism of much English fiction. Neither of 
them appeared adequately to appreciate — be- 
cause, probably, neither of them knew of — the 
widespread corruption due to the literature 
which falls into the hands of boys and 
girls. Where shall we look for a remedy ? 
The matter seems of such vital moment in the 
social economy of the masses as to justify high- 
handed action on the part of the State. A 
man has no more right to publish a story exult- 
ing in crime than to commit crime itself. If a 
man writes a libel he is prosecuted and severely 
punished. A libel, in the majority of cases, is 
more a moral than a material offence. Is there 
any greater harm in writing and publishing 
a libel than in writing and publishing a 
work calculated irretrievably to injure the 
minds of those who read it ? Is not this both 
a moral and a material offence } Nor is it 
only one person whose interests are prejudiced ; 
it is the morale of a whole community which 
is destroyed. The disease once fairly afoot 
holds its ground, and carries on its men- 
tal destruction unarrested for years — for a 
lifetime. Yet anything like a suppression of 
the trash which at present is the repast on 
which our boys, and our poorer boys in par- 
ticular, feast their minds, would doubtless be 
regarded as an attempt to revive the censor- 
ship of the press. What, however, is an action 
for libel ? It is neither more nor less than a 
very modified form of the old censorial pro- 
tection, only it is a protection against per- 
sonal spite, and not against seditious or in- 
convenient political manifestoes. Moreover, 
what was the object of Lord Campbell's Act 
of 1857, if not to make it unlawful for any 
one to publish the nauseous matter here 
spoken of ? No greater hardship would at- 
tach to a suppression of this kind than at- 
taches to the veto placed by the Lord Cham- 
berlain on dramas which he considers unsuita- 
ble for the English stage. It is no argument 
to say that it would be impossible to tell where 
the line ought to be drawn, and that it would 
not always be feasible to arrest the baneful 
and give the beneficent a clear field on which 
to display its humanizing energy. It is not 
necessary that the suppression should be un- 
compromisingly severe. All that is necessary 
is that some check should be placed upon the 
veiled incentive to crime which many boys* 
journals now supply. 
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No one would wish to dispute to^lay the 
advantage which civilization has derived from 
the liberty of the press. Every passage in 
Milton's Areopagitica has been more than 
justified. But Milton's enthusiasm in the 
cause of freedom of discussion did not blind 
him to the fact that the blessing might not be 
unalloyed. " I deny not," he wrote, ** but 
that it is of the greatest concernment in the 
Church and Commonwealth to have an eye how 
books bemean themselves as well as men, and 
thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors ; for books are 
not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them to be as active 
as that soul whose progeny they are. In 
them is preserved, as in a phial, the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect 
which bred them. I know that they are as 
lively and vigorously productive as those fabu- 
lous dragon's teeth, and being sown up and 
down, may chance to spring up armed men." 
The " potency of life " in a bad book is identi- 
cal with the potency of life in a snake. To 
come in contact with either is dangerous. The 
fang of the one is not more deadly to the phys- 
ical system than is the effect of the other to the 
mental system. Milton argues that knowledge of 
vice is necessary to the constituting of virtue. 
" What wisdom can there be to choose, what 
continence to forbear, without the knowledge 
of evil ? He that can apprehend and consider 
vice with all her baits and seeming pleasures 
and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the true 
wayfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and seeks 
her adversary." Of course Milton is here refer- 
ring to men and women, but his remarks are 
suggestive in discussing the merits of the juve- 
nile literature of the nineteenth century. Every 
word of his plea constitutes an argument in 
favor of rearing children in purity. To stand 
uncontaminated in the midst of vice undeniably 
is the highest form of virtue. But for the young 
undisciplined mind to resist assimilation would 
be impossible. A child accustomed to read of 
nothing but burglaries, and bushranging, and 
murder, cannot fail to develop many ferocious 
traits. Unless the mind is ballasted with 
worthy principle, it will be borne helplessly 
away by an atmosphere of iniquity. We do not 
want the sons and daughters of Britain to grow 
up like hothouse plants; rather let their hearts 
acquire the proverbial stoutness of their native 
oak. But even the oak is none the worse for 
the fostering care of the horticulturist, and if 
we can secure the strength of the oak with 
the sweetness of the grape, the result will repay 
any amount of trouble. A child need not be- 
come a milksop because he has been taught to 
admire and observe that which is good. It is 



the God-fearing courage of a Gordon which hi» 
reading should engender, not the ignoble dar* 
ing of a Ned Kelly. To compulsorily educate 
the children of the working classes, whilst allow- 
ing them to digest fiction as served up by the 
majority of their magazines, is to sharpen their 
wits to the inception and comprehension of the 
criminal motives and doings of the " heroes '* 
whom they are taught to admire. Only the 
most jealous regard to a boy's or girl's mental 
food will give him the moral armor capable of 
protecting him against the insidious encroach- 
ments of depravity. 

This. truth was recognized by Pelham's friend 
when he urged the necessity of teaching 
children to make use of fiction without pervert- 
ing it to their prejudice, just as we have shown 
them how to use a knife without cutting their 
fingers. " Education," said Vincent, "must 
give common sense, and common sense is all 
that is necessary to distinguish between good 
and evil, whether in books or life." Do not 
put fiction into the hands of a child with no 
principle to guide him. ** First fortify his in- 
tellect by reason, and you may then please his 
fancy with fiction. Do not excite his fancy 
with love and glory till you can instruct his 
judgment as to what love and glory are. 
Teach him, in short, to reflect before you per- 
mit him full indulgence to imagine." Ordinary 
persons may interpret these words as, " Start 
your son or daughter in the right path, and so 
give him or her a chance of arriving at a point 
where the sloughs and quagmires of literature 
are powerless to hurl, however ominous they 
may seem." The responsibility rests with 
parents, and the object of clergymen and visi- 
tors to the poor generally should be to induce 
the mothers and fathers of our future working 
men and women to give a special eye to the 
fiction devoured by their children. " Were I a 
father," wrote Addison, after watching the 
effect of a ghost-story on some young people, 
'* I should take a particular care to preserve 
my children from these little horrors cf imagina- 
tion, which they are apt to contract when ihey 
are young and are unable to throw off when 
they are in years." How often does a father 
undertake to acquaint himself with the books 
and journals read by his sons ? Fiction ought 
to constitute the mental diversion of a son or 
daughter, just as it constitutes the mental 
diversion of a mother or father. But if parents 
are to start a literary inquisition, the judgment 
pronounced on any particular book or journal, 
to be of use, roust be sound. One respectable 
father withheld The Boys' Own Paper from his 
son because he was acquainted with the in- 
famous character of another boys' journal of 
nearly the same title. Such a mistake does 
more than prevent the spread of really whole- 
some and instructive matter. It leads to dis- 
trust of the paternal verdict, and consequent 
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disobedience. Finally, it must never be for- 
gotten that the plan adopted by many, of 
endeavoring to force works of an obtrusively 
preachy kind upon boys, frequently defeats its 
own end, and impels them, by the sheer un- 
palatableness of the fiction, to an opposite and 
dangerous extreme.-»G. Salmon, in TA^ Fort- 
nightly Review, 



SIR H. MAINE ON POPULAR GOVERN- 
MENT. 

" If the government of the Many," says the 
distinguished author of the volume before us 
(popular Govemmmt^ etc., 1885) "be really 
inevitable, one would have thought that the 
possibility of discovering some other and newer 
means of enabling it to fulfil the ends for which 
all governments exist, would have been a 
question exercising all the highest powers of 
the strongest minds, particularly in the com- 
munity which, through the success of its popu- 
lar institutions, has paved the way for modern 
Democracy. Yet hardly anything worth men- 
tioning has been produced on the subject in 
England or on the Continent." To say this, 
by the way, is strangely to ignore three or four 
very remarkable books that have been publish- 
ed within the last twenty or five-and-twenty 
years, that have excited immense attention 
and discussion, and that are the work of minds 
that even Sir Henry Maine would hardly call 
weak or inactive. We are no adherents of any 
of Mr. Hare's proposals, but there are impor- 
tant public men who think that his work on the 
Election of Representatives is as conspicuous a 
landmark in politics as the Principia was in 
natural philosophy. J. S. Mill's volume on 
Representati7*e Go7*ertiment^ which appeared in 
1 861, was even a more memorable contribution 
towards the solution of the very problem de- 
fined by Sir Henry Maine, than was the older 
Mill's article on Government in 1820 to the 
political difficulties of the eve of the Reform 
Bill. Again, Lord Grey's work on the Parlia- 
mentary Government failed in making its ex- 
pected mark on legislation, but it was worth 
'mentioning because it goes on the lines of the 
very electoral law in Belgium which Sir Henry 
• Maine describes as deserving our most respect- 
ful attention — an attention, I suspect, which it 
is as little likely to receive from either of our 
two political parties as Lord Grey's suggestions. 
Nor should we neglect Sir G. C. Lewis's little 
book, or Mr. Harrison's volume on Order and 
Progress^ which abounds in important criticism 
and suggestion for the student of the abstract 
politics of modern societies. In the' United 
iStates, too, and in our own colonies, there have 
been attempts not without merit to state and 



to deal with some of the drawbacks of popular 
government. 

Nothing has been done, however, that makes 
the appearance in the field of a mind of so high 
an order as Sir Henry Maine's either super- 
fluous or unwelcome. 1 1 is hardly possible that 
he should discuss any subject within the pub- 
licist's range, without bringing into light some 
of its less superficial aspects, and adding ob- 
servations of originality and value to the stock 
of political thought. To set people thinking 
at all on the more general and abstract truths 
of that great subject which is commonly left %s^ 
be handed lightly, unsystematically, fragmen- 
tarily, in obedience to the transitory necessi- 
ties of the day, by Ministers, members of 
Parliament, journalists, electors, and the whole 
host who live intellectually and politically from 
hand to mouth, is in itself a service of all but 
the first order. Service of the very first order 
is not merely to propound objections, but to 
devise working answers, and this is exactly 
what Sir Henry Maine abstains from doing. 

No one will think the moment for a serious 
political inquiry ill chosen. We have just effect- 
ed an immense recasting of our system of parlia- 
mentary representation. The whole conse- 
quences of the two great Acts of 1884 and 1885 
are assuredly not to be finally gauged by any- 
thing that iias happened during the recent 
election. Yet even this single election has 
brought about a crisis of vast importance in 
one part of the United Kingdom, by forcing 
the question of an Irish constitution to the 
front. It is pretty clear, also, that the infusion 
of a large popular element into the elective 
house has made more difficult the maintenance 
of its old relations with the hereditary house. 
Even if there were no others, these two ques- 
tions alone, and especially the first of them, 
will make the severest demands on the best 
minds in the coumry. We shall be very fortu- 
nate if the crisis produces statesmen as saga- 
cious as those American publicists of whom 
Sir Henry Maine rightly entertains so exalted 
an opinion. 

Whether or not we are on the threshold of 
great legislative changes, it is in any case cer- 
tain that the work of government will be carried 
on under new parliamentary and social con- 
ditions. In meeting this prospect, we have the 
aid neither of strong and systematic political 
schools, nor powerful and coherent political 
parties. No one can pretend, for instance, 
that there is any body of theoretic opinion 90 
compact and so well thought out as Bentham- 
ism was in its own day and generation. Again, 
in practice, there are ominous signs that Par- 
liament is likely to break up into groups ; and 
the substitution of groups for parties is certain, 
if continental experience is to count for any- 
thing, to create new obstacles in the way of 
firm and stable government. Weak govern- 
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ment throws power to something which usurps 
the name of public opinion, and public opinion 
as expressed by the ventriloquists of the news- 
papers, is at once more capricious and more 
vociferous than it ever was. This was abun- 
dantly shown during the last five years by a 
variety of unfortunate public adventures. Then 
does the excitement of democracy weaken the 
stability of national temperament ? By setting 
up a highly increased molecular activity, does 
it disturb not merely conservative respect for 
institutions, but respect for coherence and con- 
tinuity of opinion and sentiment in the char- 
acter of the individual himself } Is there a 
fluidity of character in modern democratic 
societies, which contrasts not altogether favor- 
ably with the strong solid types of old ? Are 
Englishmen becoming less like Romans, and 
more like chattering Greeks ? These and many 
other considerations of the same kind are 
enough to secure a ready welcome for any 
thinker who can light up the obscurities of the 
time. 

With profound respect for Sir Henry Maine's 
attainments, and every desire to profit by 
illumination wherever it may be discerned,, we 
cannot clearly see how the present volume 
either makes the problems more intelligible, 
or points the way to feasible solutions. Though 
he tries, in perfect good faith, to be the dis- 
passionate student, he often comes very close 
to the polemics of the hour. The truth is that 
scientific lawyers have seldom been very 
favorable to popular government, and when 
the scientific lawyer is doubled with the Indian 
bureaucrat, we are pretty sure beforehand that 
in such a tribunal it will go hard with democ- 
racy. That the author extremely dislikes and 
suspects the new order, he does not hide 
either from himself or us. Intellectual con- 
tempt for the idolatries of the forum and the 
market-place has infected him with a touch of 
that chagrin which came to men like Tacitus 
from disbelief in the moral government of a 
degenerate world. Though he strives, like 
Tacitus, to take up his parable rue amore 
it sine oiiiOy the disgust is ill concealed. 
There are passages where we almost hear the 
drone of a dowager in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain. It was said of Tocqueville that he 
was an arisrocrat who accepted his defeat. 
Sir Henry Maine in politics is a bureaucrat 
who cannot bear to think that democracy will 
win. He is dangerously near the frame of 
mind of Scipio Emilianus, after the movement 
of the Gracchi and the opening of the Roman 
revolution. Scipio came to the conclusion 
that with whichever party he took sides, or 
whatever measure a disinterested and capable 
statesman might devise, he would only aggra- 
vate the evil. Sir Henry Maine would seem 
Co be nearly as despondent. Hence his book 
is fuller of apprehension than of guidance, 



more plausible in alarm than wise or useful !» 
direction. It is exclusively critical and negs^ 
live. There is, indeed, an .admirable account 
of the constitution of the United States. But 
on the one great question on which the con- 
stitution of the United States might have 
been expected to shed light — the modificatioB 
of the House of Lords — Sir Henry Maine ex- 
plicitly admits that it is very difficult to obtain 
from the younger institution, the Senate, any 
lessons which can be of use in the reconstruc- 
tion of the older. At every turn, the end of 
the discussion lands us in a philosophical cul- 
de-sac, and nothing is so depressing as a cul- 
de-sac. The tone is that of. the political vale- 
tudinarian, watching with uneasy eye the ways 
of rude health. Unreflecting optimism about 
Popular Government is sickening, but calcu- 
lated pessimism is not much better. 

Something, no doubt, may often be gained 
by the mere cross-examination of catchwords 
and the exposure of platitudes. Popular 
government is no more free from catchwords 
and platitudes than any other political, re- 
ligious, or social cause which interests a great 
many people, and is the subject of much dis- 
cussion. Even the Historical Method has its 
own clap-trap. But one must not make too 
much of these things. "In order to love 
mankind," said Helvetius, in a sentence which 
made a deep impression on Bentham, " one 
must expect little from them." And fairly to 
appreciate institutions you must not hold them 
up against the light that blazes in Utopia ; you 
must not expect them to satisfy microscopic 
analysis, nor judge their working, which is 
inevitably rough, awkward, clumsy, and second- 
best, by the fastidious standards of closet 
logic. 

Before saying more as to the substance of 
the book, we may be allowed to notice one or 
two matters of literary or historical interest in 
which Sir Henry Maine is certainly open to 
criticism. There is an old question about 
Burke which was discussed by the present 
writer in these pages a long time ago. A great 
disillusion, says Sir Henry Maine, has always 
seemed to him to separate the Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents and the Speech on Taxation 
from the magnificent panegyric on the British 
Constitution in 1790. " Not many persons in 
the last century could have divined from the 
previous opinions of Edmund Burke the real 
substructure of his political creed, or did in 
fact expect it till it was uncovered by the 
early and comparatively slight miscarriage of 
French revolutionary institutions." This is, as 
a statement of fact, not at all correct. Lord 
Chatham detected what he believed to be the 
mischievous Conservatism in Burke's constitiK 
tional doctrines at the very outset. So did 
the Constitutional Society detect it. So did 
Mrs. Macaulay, Bishop Watson, and manj 
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Other people. The story of Burke's incon- 
sistency is, of course, as old as Sheridan. 
Hazlitt declared that the Burke of 1770 and 
1790 were not merely opposite persons, but 
deadly enemies. Mr. Buckle, who is full of 
veneration for the early writings, but who dis- 
likes the later ones, gets over the difficulty by 
insisting that Burke actually went out of his 
mind after 1780. We should have expected a 
subtler judgment from Sir Henry Maine. 
Burke belonged from first to last to the great 
historic and. positive school, of which the 
founder was Montesquieu. Its whole method, 
principle, and sentiment, all animated him 
with equal force whether he was defending the 
secular pomps of Oude or the sanctity of 
Benares, the absolutism of Versailles, or the 
free and ancient Parliament at Westminster. 

Versailles reminds us of a singular overstate- 
ment by Sir Henry Maine of the blindness of 
the privileged classes in France to the approach 
of the Revolution. He speaks as if Lord Ches- 
terfield's famous passage were the only anti- 
cipation of the coming danger. There is at 
least one utterance of Louis XV. himself, which 
shows that he did not expect things to last 
much beyond his time. D'Argenson, in the 
very year of Chesterfield's prophecy, pro- 
nounced that a revolution was inevitable, and 
he even went so close to the mark as to hint 
that it would arise on the first occasion when 
it should be necessary to convoke the States 
General. Rousseau, in a page of the Confes- 
sions^ not only divined a speedy revolution, but 
enumerated the operative causes of it with real 
precision. There is a striking prediction in 
Voltaire, and another in Mercier de la Rivifere. 
Other names might be quoted to the same 
effect, including Maria Theresa, who described 
the ruined condition of the French monarchy, 
and only hoped that the ruin might not over- 
take her daughter. The privileged classes 
were not so much blind as they were selfish, 
stubborn, helpless, and reckless. The point 
is not very important in itself, but it is char- 
acteristic of a very questionable way of reading 
human histor}-. Sir Henry Maine's readiness 
to treat revolutions as due to erroneous abstract 
ideas, naturally inclines him to take too narrow 
a view both of the preparation in circumstances 
and of the preparation in the minds of obser- 
vant onlookers. 

In passing, by the way, we are curious to 
know the writer's authority for what he calls the 
odd circumstance that the Jacobins generally 
borrowed their phrases from the legendary his- 
tory of the early Roman Republic, while the 
Girondins preferred to take metaphors from the 
literature of Rousseau. There. was plenty of 
nonsense talked about Brutus and Scaevola by 
both parties, and it is not possible to draw the 
lint with precision. But the received view is 



that the Girondins were Voltairean, and the 
Jacobins Rousseauite, while Danton was of the 
school of the Encyclopaedia, Hubert and Chau- 
mette were inspired by Holbach. 

The author seems to us greatly to exaggerate 
the whole position of Rousseau, and even in a 
certain sense to mistake the nature of his in- 
fluence. That Jean-Jacques was a far-reaching 
and important voice the present writer is not 
at all likely to deny; but no estimate of his 
influence in the world is correct which does not 
treat him rather as moralist than publicist. 
Emilius went deeper into men's minds in 
France and in Europe at large, and did more 
to quicken the democratic spirit, than the Social 
Contract Apart from this, Sir Henry Maine 
places Rousseau on an isolated eminence which 
does not really belong to him. 

It did not fall within the limited scope of 
such an essay as Sir Henry Maine's to trace 
the leading ideas of the Social Cofitract to the 
various sources from which they had come, but 
his account of these sources is, even for its 
scale, inadequate. Portions of Rousseau's 
ideas, he says truly, may be discovered in the 
speculations of older writers ; and he mentions 
Hobbes and the French Economists. But the 
most characteristic of all the elements in Rous- 
seau's speculation were drawn from Locke. 
The theoretic basis of popular government is 
to be found in more or less definite shape in 
various authors from Thomas Aquinas down- 
wards. But it was Locke's philosophic vindi- 
cation of the Revolution of 1688, in the famous 
essay on Civil Government, that directly taught 
Rousseau the lesson of the Sovereignty of the 
People. Such originality as the Social Contract 
possesses is due to its remarkable union of the 
influence of the two antagonistic English think- 
ers. The differences between Hobbes and 
Rousseau were striking enough. Rousseau 
looked on men as good, Hobbes looked on them 
as bad. The one described the st.te of nature 
as a state of peace, the other as a state of wan 
The first believed the laws and institutions had 
depraved man, the second that they had im- 
proved him. In spite of these differences the 
influence of Hobbes was important, but only 
important, in combination. " The total result 
is," as I have said elsewhere, " a curious fusion 
between the premises and the temper of 
Hobbes, and the conclusions of Locke. This 
fusion produced that popular absolutism of 
which the Social Contract was the theoretical 
expression, and Jacobin supremacy the practi- 
cal manifestation. Rousseau borrowed from 
Hobbes the true conception of sovereignty, and 
from Locke the true conception of the ultimate 
seat and original of authority, and of the two 
together he made the great image of the Sov- 
ereign People. Strike that crowned head from 
that monstrous figure which is the frontispiece 
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ti the Lti'iathan^ and you have a frontispiece 
that wiH do excellently well for the Social 
Contract:' 

One more word may be said by the way. 
The very slightest account of Rousseau is too 
slight to be tolerable, if it omits to mention 
Calvin. Rousseau's whole theory of the Leg- 
islator, which produced such striking results 
in certain transitory phases of the French Rev- 
olution, grew up in his mind from the Con- 
stitution which the great reformer had so 
predominant a share in framing for the little 
republic v;here Rousseau was born. This 
omission of Locke and Calvin again exemplifies 
the author's characteristic tendency to look 
upon political ideas as if speculative writers 
got them out of their own heads, or out of the 
heads of other people, apart from the sugges- 
tions of events and the requirements of circum- 
stance. Calvin was the builder of a working 
government, and Locke was the defender of a 
practical revolution. 

Nor does the error stop at the literary 
sources of political theories. A point more or 
less in an estimate of a writer or a book is of 
trivial importance compared with what strikes 
us as Sir Henry Maine's tendency to impute 
an unreal influence to writers and books alto- 
gether. There is, no doubt, a vulgar and 
superficial opinion that mere speculation is so 
remote from the real interests of men, that it 
is a waste of time for practical people to con- 
cern themselves about speculation. No view 
could be more foolish, save one ; and that one 
b the opposite view, that the real interests of 
men have no influence on their speculative 
opinions, and no share either in moulding those 
opinions or in causing their adoption. Sir 
Henry Maine does not push things quite so 
far as this. Still he appears to us to attribute 
almost exclusive influence to political theories, 
and almost entirely to omit what we take to be 
the much more important reaction upon theory, 
both of human nature, and of the experience 
of human life and outward affairs. He makes 
no allowance among innovating agencies for 
native rationalism without a formula. His 
brilliant success in other applications of the 
Historic Method has disposed him to see sur- 
vivals where other observers will be content with 
simple explanations. The reader is sometimes 
tempted to recall Edie Ochiltree's rude inter- 
ruption of Mr. 01dbuck*s enthusiasm over 
the praetorium of the immortal Roman camp 
at Monkbarns. " Praetorian here. Praetorian 
there I Weel I mind the bigging o't." 

Sir Henry Maine believes that the air is thick 
with ideas about democracy that were conceived 
it priori, and that sprung from the teaching of 
Rousseau. A conviction of the advantages of 
'legislative change, for example, he considers 
to owe its origin much less to active and original 
intelligence, than to ''the remote effects of 



words and notions derived from broken-down 
political theories." There are two great foun- 
tains of political theory in our country, accord- 
ing to the author: Rousseau is one, and 
Bentham is the other. Current thought and 
speech is infested by the floating fragments of 
these two systems— by loose phrases, by vague 
notions, by superstitions, that enervate the 
human intellect and endanger social safet)-. 
This is the constant refrain of the pages before 
us. We should have liked better evidence. 
We do not believe that il is a Roman praetorium, 
the least in the world. Men often pick up old 
phrases for new events, even when they are 
judging events afresh with independent minds. 
When a politician of the day speaks of natural 
rights, he uses a loose traditional expression 
for a view of social equities which has come to 
him, not from a book, but from a survey of cer- 
tain existing social facts. Now the phrase, the 
literary description, is the least significant part 
of the matter. When Mr. Mill talks of the 
influence of Bentham's writings, he is careful 
to tell us that he does not mean that they 
caused the Reform Bill or the Appropriation 
Clause. "The changes which have been made," 
says Mill, "and the greater changes which will 
be made in our institutions, are not the work of 
philosophers, but of the interests and instincts 
of large portions of society recently grown into 
strength." That is the point. It is the action 
of these interests and instincts which Sir 
Henry Maine habitually overlooks. Nor is the 
omission a mere speculative imperfection. It 
has an important bearing on the whole practical 
drift of the book. If he had made more room 
for " the common intellect rough-hewing polit- 
ical truths at the suggestion of common wants 
and common experience," he would have 
viewed existhig circumstances with a less lively 
apprehension. 

It is easy to find an apposite illustration of 
what is meant by saying that this talk of the 
influence of speculation is enormously exag- 
gerated and misleading. When Arthur Young 
was in France in the autumn of 1787, he 
noticed a remarkable revolution in manners in 
two or three important respects. One of them 
was a new fashion that had just come in, of 
spending some weeks in the country: every- 
body who had a country seat went to live there, 
and such as had none went to visit those who 
had. This new custom, observed the admir- 
able Young, is one of the best that they have 
taken from England, and "its introduction 
was effected the easier, being assisted by the 
magic of Rousseau's writings." The other and 
more generally known change was that women 
of the first fashion were no longer ashamed of 
nursing their own children, and that infants 
were no longer tightly bound round by bar- 
barous stays and swaddling clothes. Thb 
wholesome change, too, was assisted by Rous- 
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seaa's eloquent pleas for simplicity and the 
life natural. Of these particular results of his 
teaching in France a hundred years ago, the 
evidence is ample, direct, and beyond denial. 
But whenever we find gentlemen with a taste 
for country life, and ladies with a fancy for 
nursing their own children, we surely need not 
cry out that here is another proof of the extraor- 
dinary influence of the speculations* of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. We need not treat it as a 
survival of a broken-down theory. " Great 
Nature is more wise than I," says the Poet. 
Great Nature had much more to do with 
moulding men and women to these things, than 
all the books that have ever been printed. 

We are entirely sceptical as to the proposi- 
tion that *' men have at all times quarrelled 
more fiercely about phrases and formulas than 
even about material interests." There has been 
a certain amount of fighting in the world about 
mere words, as idle as the faction fights be- 
tween Caravats and Shanavests, or Two- Year- 
Olds and Three-Year-Olds in Ireland. But the 
more carefully we look into human history, the 
more apparent it becomes that underneath the 
phrase or the formula there is usually a 
material or a quasi-material, or a political or 
an ecclesiastical interest. Few quarrels now 
seem so purely verbal as those which for 
several centuries raged about the mysteries of 
the faith in the Western and the Eastern 
Churches. Yet these quarrels, apparently as 
frivolous as they were ferocious, about the re- 
lations of mind and matter, about the composi- 
tion of the Trinity, about the Divine nature, 
turned much less on futile metaphysics than on 
the solid competition for ecclesiastical power, 
or the conflict of rival nationalities. The most 
transcendental heresy or orthodoxy generally 
had business at the bottom of it. 

In limiting the parentage of modern English 
Liberalism of a Radical or democratic type to 
Rousseau and Bentham, the author has left 
out of sight what is assuredly a much more 
important factor than any speculative, literary, 
or philosophic matter whatever. Englishmen, 
he says truly, " are wont to be content with 
the rough rule of success or failure as the test 
of right or wrong in national undertakings." 
The same habit of mind and temper marks the 
attitude of Englishmen towards their national 
institutions. They look to success and failure, 
they take the measure of things from results, 
they consult the practical working of the 
machine, they will only go to school with ex- 
perience. We cannot find the proof that 4 
priori Radicalism ever at any time got a real 
hold of any considerable mass of the people of 
this country, or that any of the great innova- 
tions in domestic policy since the end of Lord 
Liverpool's administration, have been inspired 
or guided by Rousseauite assumptions. God- 
win, whose book on Political Justice was for a 



long time the great literary fountain of English 
Radicalism, owed quite as much to the utilita* 
rian Helv^tius as to the sentimental Rousseau. 
Nor can either William Cobbett or Joseph 
Hume be said to have dealt largely in a 
prioris. What makes the Radical of the street 
is mostly mother-wit exercising itself upon the 
facts of the time. His weakness is that he 
does not know enough of the facts of other 
times. 

Sir Henry Maine himself points to what has 
had a far more decisive influence on English 
ways of thinking about politics than his two 
philosophers, put together. " The American 
Republic," he says " has greatly influenced 
the favor into which popular government grew. 
It disproved the once universal assumptions 
that no Republic could govern a large territory, 
and that no strictly Republican government 
could be stable." Nothing can be more true. 
When Burke and Chatham and Fox persistently 
declared that the victory of England over the 
colonists would prove fatiil in the long run to 
the liberties of England itself, those great men 
were even wiser than they knew. The success 
of popular government across the Atlantic has 
been the strongest incentive to the extension 
of popular government here. We need go no 
farther back than the Reform Bill of 1867 
to remind ourselves that the victory of the 
North over the South, and the extraordinary 
clemency and good sense with which that 
victory was used, had more to do with the con- 
cession of the franchise to householders in 
boroughs, than all the eloquence of Mr. Glad- 
stone and all the diplomacies of Mr. Disraeli. 

To the influence of the American Union 
must be added that of the British colonies. 
The success of popular self-government in 
these thriving communities is reacting on 
political opinion at home with a force that no 
statesman neglects, and that is every day in- 
creasing. There is even a dan;* ;- that the 
influence may go too far. They are solving 
some of our problems, but not under our condi- 
tions, and not in presence of the same difficul- 
ties. Still the effect of colonial prosperity — a 
prosperity alike of admirable achievement and 
boundless promise — is irresistible. It imparts 
a freedom, an elasticity, an expansiveness, to 
English political notions, and gives our people 
a confidence in free institutions and popular 
government, which they would never have 
drawn from the most eloquent assumptions 
of speculative system-mongers, nor from any 
other source whatever, save practical experience 
carefully observed and rationally interpreted. 
This native and independent rationality in men 
is what the jealous votary of the historic method 
places far too low. 

In coming closer to the main current of the 
book, our first disappointment is that Sir Heniy 
Maine has not been very careful to do fufl 
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justice to the views tliat he criticises. He is 
not altogether above lending himself to the 
hearsay of the partisan. He allows expressions 
to slip which show that he has not been anxious 
to face the problems of popular government as 
popular government is understood by those 
who have best right to speak for it. '* The 
more the difficulties of multitudinous govern- 
ment are probed," he says, " the stronger 
grows the doubt of the infallibility of popularly 
elected legislatures." We do not profess to 
answer for all that may have been said by Mr. 
Bancroft, or Wah Whitman, or all the orators 
of all the Fourths of July since American In- 
dependence. But we are not acquainted with 
any English writer or politician of the very 
slightest consideration or responsibility who 
has committed himself to the astounding pro- 
position, that popularly elected legislatures are 
infallible. Who has ever advanced such a 
doctrine ? Further, ** It requires some attention 
to facts to see how .widely spread is the mis- 

E'ving as to the absolute wisdom of popu- 
rly elected chambers." We are not sur- 
prised at the misgiving. But after reason- 
able attention to facts, we cannot recall 
any publicist, whom it could be worth while to 
spend five minutes in refuting, who has ever 
said that popularly elected chambers are 
absolutely wise. Again, we should like the 
evidence for the statement that popularly 
elected Houses ** do not nowadays appeal to 
the wise deduction from experience, as old as 
Aristotle, which no student of constitutional 
histor}' will deny, that the best constitutions are 
those in which there is a large popular element. 
It is a singular proof of the widespread influence 
of the speculations of Rousseau that although 
very few First Chambers really represent the 
entire community, nevertheless in Europe they 
almost invariably claim to reflect it, and as a 
consequence they assume an air of divinity, 
which if ii rightfully belonged to them would 
be fatal to all argument for a Second Chamber." 
That would be very important if it were true. 
But is it true that First Chambers assume an 
air of divinity ? Or is such an expression a 
burlesque of the real argument ? A reasonable 
familiarity with the course of the controversy 
in France, where the discussion has been 
abundant, and in England, where it has been 
comparatively meagre, leaves me, for one, 
entirely ignorant that this claim for divinity, 
or anything like it, is ever heard in the debate, 
The most powerful modern champion of popular 
government was Gambetta. Did Gambetta con- 
sider First Chambers divine.^ On the contrary, 
some of the most strenuous pleas for the neces- 
sity of a Second Chamber are to be found pre- 
cisely in the speeches of Gambetta (e. g. his 
speech at Grenoble, in the autumn of 1878.) Ab- 
stract thinking is thinking withdrawn from the 



concrete and particular facts. But the abstract 
thinker should not withdraw too far. 

Sir Henry Maine speaks-of ** the saner politi- 
cal theorist, who holds that in secular matters 
it is better to walk by sight than by faith." 
He allows that a theorist of this kind, as re- 
gards popularly elected chambers, ** will be 
satisfied jthat experience has shown the best 
Constitutions to be those in which the popular 
element is large, and he will readily admit that, 
as the structure of each society of men slowly 
alters, it is well to alter and amend the organi- 
zation by which this element makes itself felt." 
Sir Henry Maine would surely have done better 
service in this grave and difficult discussion, if 
he had dealt with views which he mistrusts, as 
they are really held and expressed by sane 
theorists, and not by insane theorists out of 
sight. In France, a hundred years ago, from 
causes that are capable of explanation, the 
democracy of sentiment swept away the democ- 
racy of utility. In spite of casual phrases in 
public discussion, and in spite of ihe incendiary 
trash of Red journalists without influence, it is 
the democracy of reason, experience, and utility 
that is now in the ascendant, both in France 
and elsewhere. 

The same spirit of what we must call parody 
is shown in such a statement as that '* an audi- 
ence composed of roughs or clowns is boldly 
told by an educated man that it has more polit- 
ical information than an equal number of 
scholars." By " roughs," Sir Henry Maine ex- 
plains that he means the artisans of the towns. 
The designation is hardly felicitous. It is not 
even fashionable ; for the roughs and clowns 
are now by common consent of Tories and 
Liberals alike transformed into capable citizens. 
Such a phrase gives us a painful glimpse of 
the accurate knowledge of their countrymen 
that is possessed by eminent men who write 
about them from the dim and distant seclusion 
of college libraries and official bureaux. H 
Sir Henry Maine could spare a few evenings 
from dispassionate meditations on popular 
government in the abstract, to the inspection 
of the governing people in the concrete, he 
would be the first to see that to dispatch an 
audience of skilled artisans as an assembly of 
roughs, is as unscientific, to use the mildest 
word, as the habit in a certain religious world 
of lumping all the unconverted races of the 
earth in every clime and age in the summary 
phrase, the heathen. A great meeting of arti- 
sans listening to Mr. Arthur Balfour or Sir 
Henry Roscoe at Manchester, to Sir Lyon Play- 
fair at Leeds (the modem democrat, at any 
rate, does not think the Republic has no need 
of chemists), to Mr. Bright or Lord Randolph 
at Birmingham, or to anybody else in a great 
industrial centre anvwhere else, is no more an 
assemblage of roughs than Convocation or the 
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House of Lords. Decidedly an enemy of the 
unverified assumptions of democracy ought to 
be on his guard against the unverified assump- 
tions of pedantocracy. 

As for the particular bit of sycophancy which 
educated men wickedly dangle before roughs 
and clowns, we should like to be sure that the 
proposition is correctly reported. If the edu- 
cated man tells his roughs (if that be the right 
name for the most skilful, industrious, and ef- 
fective handicraftsmen in the world), that they 
have as much of the information necessary for 
shaping a sound judgment on the political 
issues submitted to them, as an equal number 
of average Masters of Arts and Doctors of 
Laws, then we should say that the educated 
man, unless he has been very unlucky with his 
audience, is perfectly right. He proves that 
his education has not confined itself to books, 
bureaux, and an exclusive society, but has been 
carried on in the bracing air of common life. I 
will not add anything of my own on this point, 
because any candidate or member of Parlia- 
ment is suspect, but I will venture to trans- 
cribe a page or so from Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
Mr. Harrison's intellectual equipment is not 
inferior to that of Sir Henry Maine himself ; 
planted on the airy throne of a spiritual pon- 
tificate, he sublimely refuses to have anything 
to do with constituents ; and at least he has 
long had close and responsible contact with 
the class of men of whom he is speaking, which 
cannot be quite a disqualification after all. 

**No worse nonsense is talked than what we are told 
as to the requisites for the elective franchise. To listen 
to some people, it is almost as solemn a function as to 
be a trustee of the British Museum. What you want in 
a body of electors is a rough, shrewd eye fur men of 
character, honesty, and purpose. Very plain men 
know who wish them well, and the sort of thing which 
will bring them good. Electors have not got to govern 
the country; they have only to find a set of men who 

will see that the Government is just and active 

All things go best bv comparison, and a body of men 
may be as goi>d voters as their neighbors without benig 
the type of the Christian hero. 

*• So far from beisig the least fit for political influence 
of all classes in the communitv, the best part of the 
working class forms the most fit of all others. If any 
section of the people is to be the paramount arbiter in 
public affairs, the only section competent for this duty 
is the superior order of workmen. Governing is one 
thing ; but electors of any class cannot, or ought not, to 
govern. Electing, or the giving an indirect approval of 
Government, is another thing, and demands whollv 
different qualities. These are moral, not intellectual'; 
practical, not special gifts— gifts of a very plain and 
a'most universal order. Such are. first ly/social sym- 
pathies and sense of justice; tnen openness and plain 
ness of character : lastly, habits of action, and a practical 
knowledge of social misery. These are the qualities 
which fit men to be the arbiters or ultimate source 
(though certainly not the instruments) of political power. 
These Qualities the best working men possess in afar 
higher degree than any other portion of the community ; 
indeed, they are almost the only part of the community 
which possesses them in any perceptible degree." 

The worst of it is that, if Sir Henry Maine 



is right, we have no more to hope from other 
classes than from roughs and clowns. He can 
discern no blue sky in any quarter. " In po- 
litics," he says, " the most powerful of all causes 
is the timidity, the listlessness, and the super- 
ficiality of the generality of minds." This is 
carrying criticism of democracy into an indict- 
ment against human nature. What is to be- 
come of us, thus placed between the devil of 
mob ignorance and corruptions and ihe deep 
sea of genteel listlessness and superficiality ? 
After all, Sir Henry Maine is only repeating 
in more sober tones the querulous remon- 
strances with which we are so familiar on the 
lips of Ultramontanes and Legitimists. A less 
timid observer of contemporary events, certainly 
in the land that all of us know best and 
love best, would judge that, when it comes to 
a pinch. Liberals are still passably prudent, 
and Conservatives quite sufficiently wide-awake. 
Another of the passages in Sir Henry Maine's 
book, that savor rather of the party caricaturist 
than of the " dispassionate student of politics,'' 
is the following : — 

** There is some resemblance between the period of 
political reform in the nineteenth century and the period 
of religious reformation in the sixteenth. Now as then 
the multitude of followers must be distinguished from 
the smaller eroup of leaders. Now as then there are a 
certain number of zealots who desire that truth shall 
prevail. . . . But behind these, now as then, there is a 
crowd which has imbibed a delight in chanee for its own 
sake, who would reform the Suffrage, or the House of 
Lords, or the Land Laws, or the Union with Ireland, in 
precisely the same spirit in which the mob believed the 
reformers of religion broke the nose of a saint in stone, 
made a bonfire of copes and surplices, or shouted for 
the government of the Church by presbyteries." 

We should wish to look at this remarkable 
picture a little more closely. That there exist 
Anabaptists in the varied hosts of the English 
reformers is true. The feats of the Social 
Democrats, however, at the recent election 
hardly convince us that they have very formid- 
able multitudes behind them. Nor is it they 
who concern themselves with such innovations 
as those which Sir Henry Maine specifies. 
The Social Democrats, even of the least red 
shade, go a long way beyond and below such 
trifles as Suffrage or the Upper House. To 
say of the crowd who do concern themselves 
with reform of the Suffrage, or the Land Laws, 
or the House of Lords, or the Union with 
Ireland, thit they are animated by a delight in 
change for its own sake, apart from the respec- 
table desire to apply a practical remedy to a 
practical inconvenience, is to show a rather high- 
flying disregard of easilv ascertainable facts. 
The Crowd listen with interest to talk abouc 
altering the Land Laws, because they suspect 
the English land system to have something to 
do with the unprosperous condition of the 
landlord, the farmer, and the laborer; with 
the depopulation of the country and the coDr 
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gestion in the towns ; with the bad housing of 
the poor, and with various other evils which 
they suppose themselves to see staring them 
daily in the face. They may be entirely 
mistaken alike in their estimate of mischief 
and their hope of mitigation. But they are not 
moved by delight in change for its own sake. 

When the Crowd sympathizes with dis- 
approval of the House of Lords, it is because 
the legislative performances of that body are 
believed to have impeded useful reforms in the 
past, to be impeding them now, and to be likely 
to impede them in the future. This may be a 
sad misreading of the history of the last fifty 
years, and a painfully prejudiced anticipation 
of the next fifty. At any rate, it is in intention 
a solid and practical appeal to experience and 
results, and has no affinity to a restless love of 
change for the sake of change. 

No doubt, in the progress of the controversy, 
the assailants of the House of Lords attack the 
principle of birth, in spite of the good word 
that has been spoken for it in a recent mem- 
orable manifesto. But the principle of birth is 
not attacked from the i priori point of view. 
Nobody attacks the principle of birth in the 
case of the Sovereign. The whole force of the 
attack lies in what is taken to be the attested 
fact that the principle of a hereditar}' chamber 
supervising an elective chamber, has worked, 
is working, and will go on working, inconve- 
niently, stupidly, and dangerously. Finally, 
there is the question of the Irish Union. Is it 
the English or Scottish Crowd that is charged 
with a wanton desire to recast the Union ? 
Nobody knows much about the matter who is 
not perfectly aware that the English statesman, 
whoever he may be, who undertakes the inevit- 
able task of dealing with the demand for Home 
Rule, will have to make his case very plain 
indeed in order to make the cause popular here. 
Then is it the Irish Crowd .> Sir Henry Maine, 
of all men, is not likely to believe that a senti- 
ment which the wisest people of all parties in 
Ireland for a hundred years have known to lie 
in the depths of the mind of the great bulk of 
the Irish population, to whom we have now for 
the first time given the chance of declaring 
their wishes, is no more than a gratuitous and 
superficial passion for change for its own sake. 
The sentiment of Irish nationality may or may 
not be able to justify itself in the eye of pru- 
dential reason, and English statesmen may or 
may not have been wise in inviting it to explode. 
Those are different questions. But Sir Henry 
Maine himself admits in another connection 
that vague and shadowy as are the recommenda- 
tions of what is called a Nationality, a state 
founded on this principle has generally one 
real practical advantage, through its obliter- 
ation of small tyrannies and local oppressions." 
It is not to be denied that it is exactly the 
expectation of this very practical ndvantac^e, 



that has given its new vitality to the Irisl 
National movement which seems now onee 
more, for good or for evil, to have come to t 
head. When it is looked into, then, the case 
against the multitudes who are as senselessly 
eager to change institutions as other multitudes 
once were to break off the noses of saints id 
stone, falls to pieces, at every point. 

Among other vices ascribed to democracy, 
we are told that it is against science, and that 
" even in our day vaccination is in the utmost 
danger." The instance is for various reasons 
not a happy one. It is not even precisely 
stated. I have never understood that vaccin^ 
tion is in much danger. Compulsory vaccina- 
tion is perhaps in danger. But compulsion, as 
a matter of fact, was strengthened as the fran- 
chise went lower. It is a comparative novelty 
in English legislation (1853), and as a piece ci 
effectively enforced administration it is more 
novel still (187 1). Still, it is not endured in 
the United States ; and only two or three years 
ago it was rejected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority on an appeal to the popular vote in the 
Swiss Confederation. Obligatory vaccination 
may therefore one day disappear from our 
statute book, if democracy has anjrthing to do 
with it. But then the obligation to practice a 
medical rite may be inexpedient, in spite of the 
virtues of the rite itself. That is not all. Sir 
H. Maine will admit that Mr. Herbert Spencer 
is not against science, and he expresses in the 
present volume his admiration for Mr. Spencer's 
work on Man and the State, Mr. Spencer is 
the resolute opponent of compulsory vaccina- 
tion, and a resolute denier, moreover, of the 
pretension that the evidence for the advantages 
of vaccination takes such account of the ulterior 
effects in the system as to amount to a scientific 
demonstration. Therefore, if science demands 
compulsory vaccination, democracy in rejecting 
the demand, and even if it went farther, is at 
least kept in countenance by some of those 
who are of the very household of science. The 
illustration is hardly impressive enouglkfor the 
proposition that it supports. 

Another and a far more momentous illustra- 
tion occurs on another page. A very little con- 
sideration is enough to show that it will by no 
means bear Sir Henry Maine's construction. 
"There is, in fact," he says, "just enough 
evidence to show that even now there is a 
marked antagonism between democratic opin- 
ion and scientific truth as applied to human 
societies. The central seat in all Political 
Economy was from the first occupied by the 
theory of Population. This theory . . has 
become the central truth of biological science. 
Yet it is evidently disliked by the multitude 
and those whom the multitude permits to 
lead it.'* 

Sir Henry Maine goes on to say that it has 
long been intensely unpopular in France, and 
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this, I confess, is a surprise to me. It has 
usually been supposed that a prudential limita- 
tion of families is rooted in the minds and 
habits of nearly, though not quite, all classes 
of the French nation. An excellent work on 
France, written by a sound English observer 
seven or eight years ago, chances to be lying 
before me at the moment, and here is a passage 
taken almost at random. **The opinions of 
thoughtful men seem to tend towards the wish 
to introduce into France some of that improvi- 
dence which allows English people to bring 
large families into the world without first 
securing ihe means of keeping them, and which 
has peopled the continent of North America 
and the Australian colonies with an English- 
speaking race."* Surely this is a well-estab- 
lished fact. It is possible that denunciations 
of Malthus may occasionally be found both in 
Clerical and Socialist prints, but then there are 
reasons for that. It can hardly be made much 
of a charge against French democracy that it 
tolerates unscientific opinion, so long as it culti- 
vates scientific practice. 

As for our own country, and those whom the 
multitude permits to lead it, we cannot forget 
that by far the most popular and powerful man 
infcsce Romuli — as Sir Henry Maine insists on 
our putting it in that polite way — was tried and 
condemned not many years ago for publishing a 
certain pamphlet which made a limitation of 
population the very starting-point of social re- 
form. It is not necessary to pronounce an 
opinion on the particular counsels of the pam- 
phlet, but the motives which prompted its cir« 
culation (motives admitted to be respectable 
by the Chief Justice who tried the case), and 
the extraordinary reception of the pamphlet by 
the serious portion of the workmen of the 
towns, would make a careful writer think twice 
before feeling sure that popular bodies will 
never listen to the truth about population. No 
doubt, as Sir Hcinry Maine says in the same 
place, certain classes now resist schemes for 
relieving distress by emigration. But there is a 
pretty obvious reason for that. That reason 
is not mere aversion to face the common sense 
of the relations between population and sub- 
sistence, but a ojrowing suspicion — as to the 
reasonableness of which, again, 1 give no opin- 
ion — that emigration is made into an easy and 
slovenly substitute for a scientific reform in 
our system of holding and using land. In the 
case of Ireland, other political considerations 
must be added. 

In any case, it is hardly worth while to 
single out democratic opinions as responsible 
for anti-scientific teaching or practice in this 
all-important department, while the arch trans- 
gressor goes unnoticed. It is the priest, not 
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the demagogue, who has fomented erroneous 
views on population. The workmen, without 
subscribing in large numbers to the Malthusian 
League, are fully alive to the importance of 
Malthusian teaching. It is not necessary, if 
it were worth while, to go for abundant 
indications of this beyond the proceedings of 
the Industrial Remuneration Conference held 
in London last year. 

Democracy will be against science, we ad* 
mit, in one contingency : if it loses the battle 
with the Ultramontane Church, The Church, 
it has been truly said, has broken with knowl- 
edge, has taken her stand upon ignorance, and 
is striving with might and main even in coun* 
tries where she has no chance, to use the 
machinery of popular Government to keep 
back education. The worst enemy of science 
is also the bitterest enemy of democracy, cUst 
le cUricalisme, The interests of science and 
the interests of democracy are one. Let us 
take a case. Suppose that popular Govern* 
ment in France were to succumb, a military or 
any other more popular Government would be 
forced to lean on the clericals. The clericals 
would gather the spoils of democratic defeat. 
Sir Henry Maine is much too well informed to 
think that a clerical triumph would be good 
for science, whatever else it might be good 
for. Then are not propositions about democ- 
racy being against science very idle and a little 
untrue } " Modern politics," said Pattison, 
" resolve themselves iuto the struggle be- 
tween knowledge and tradition." Democracy 
is hardly on the side of tradition. 

We have dwelt on these secondary matters, 
because they show that the author hardly 
brings to the study of modern democracy the 
ripe preparation of detail which he gave to 
ancient law. In the larger field of his specula- 
tion, the value of his thought is seriously 
impaired by the absence of anything like a 
philosophy of society as a whole. Nobody 
who has studied Burke, or Comte, or Mill — I 
am not sure whether I would not add even De 
Maistre — can imagine any of them as setting 
to work on a general political speculation with- 
out reference to particular social conditions. 
They would have conducted the inquiry in 
strict relation to the stage at which a commu- 
nity happened to be, in matters lying outside 
of the direct scope of political government. 
So, before all other living thinkers, should 
we have expected Sir Henry Maine to do. It 
is obvious that systems of government, called 
by the same name, bearing the same super- 
ficial marks, founded and maintained on the 
same principles, framed in the same verbal 
forms, may yet work with infinite diversity of 
operation,^ according to the variety of social 
circumstances around them. Yet it is here in- 
ferred that democracy in England must be 
fragile, difficult, and sundry other evil thingi^ 
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because out of fourteen Presidents of the 
Bolivian Republic thirteen have died assassi- 
nated or in exile. If England and Bolivia 
were at all akin in history, religion, race, in- 
dustry, the fate of Bolivian Presidents would 
be more instructive to English Premiers. 

One of the propositions which Sir Henry 
Maine is most anxious to bring home to his 
readers is that Democracy, in the extreme form 
to which it tends, is of all kinds of government 
by far the most difficult. He even goes so far 
as to say that, while not denying to Democ- 
racies some portion of the advantage which 
Bentham claimed for them, and *' putting this 
advantage at the highest, it is more than com- 
pensated by one great disadvantage," namely, its 
difficulty. This generalization is repeated with 
an emphasis that surprises us, for two reasons. 
In the first place, if the proposition could be 
proved to be true, we fail to see that it would 
be particularly effective in its practical bear- 
ings. Everybody whose opinions are worth 
consideration, and everybody who has ever 
come near the machinery of democratic govern- 
ment, is only too well aware that whether it be 
far the most difficult form of glovernment or 
not, it is certainly difficult enough to tax the 
powers of statesmanship to the very uttermost. 
Is not that enough } Is anything gained by 
pressing us further than that ? " Better be a 
poor fisherman," said Danton as he walked in 
the last hours of his life on the banks of the 
Aubc, " better be a poor fisherman, than 
meddle with the governing of men." We 
wonder whether there has been a single de- 
mocratic leader either in France or England 
who has not incessantly felt the full force of 
Danton's ejaculation. To-day, we wonder 
whether M. Cl^menceau or M. De Freycinet 
in France, or Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salis- 
bury in our own country, needs a philosophic 
treatise to convince him how prodigiously 
difficult popular government is. There may, 
indeed, be simpletons in the political world 
who dream that if only the system of govern- 
ment were made still more popular, all would 
be plain sailing. But then Sir Henry Maine 
is not the man to write for simpletons. 

The first reason, then, for surprise at the 
immense strees laid by the author on the pro- 
position about the difficulty of popular govern- 
ment, is that it would not be of the first order 
of importance if it were true. Our second reason 
is that it cannot be shown to be true. You 
cannot measure the relative difficulty of diverse 
systems of government. Governments are 
things of far too great complexity for precise 
quantification of this sort. Will anybody, for 
<jxample, read through the second volume of 
the excellent work of M. Leroy-Beaulieu on 
Jhe Empire of the Czars and then be prepared 
to maintain that democracy is more difficult 
.than autocracy? It would be interesting, too, 



to know whether the Prince on whose shouldexs 
will one day be laid the burden of the GemKa 
Emprie, will read the dissertation on the oi»- 
paralleled difficulties of democracy with acqui- 
escence ? When in the fulness of time tbt 
disappearance of Kaiser Wilhelm dissolves t]b6 
fabric of the Triple Alliance, new light will 
perhaps be thrown on the stability of gorera- 
ments which are anti-democratic. 

There are many questions, of which the terms 
are no sooner stated than we at once see that 
a certain and definite answer to them is ii»- 
possible. The controversy as to the relative 
fragility, or the relative difficulty, of popular 
government and other forms of government, 
appears to be a controversy of this kind. We 
cannot decide it until we have weighed, 
measured, sifted, and tested a great mass ef 
heterogeneous facts ; and then, supposing the 
process to have been ever so skilfully and 
laboriously performed, no proposition could be 
established as the outcome, that would be an 
adequate reward for the pains of the operation. 
This, we venture to think, must be pro- 
nounced a grave drawback to the value of the 
author's present speculation. He attaches aa 
altogether excessive and unscientific import- 
ance to form. It would be unreasonable to 
deny to a writer on democracy as a form of 
government, the right of isolating his pheno- 
menon. But it is much more unreasonable to 
predicate fragility, difficulty, or anything else 
of a particular form ^of government, without 
reference to other conditions which happen to 
go along with it in a given society at a given 
time. None of the properties of popular 
government are independent of surrounding 
circumstances, social, economic, religious, and 
historic. All the conditions are bound up 
together in a closely interdependent connec- 
tion, and are not secondary to, or derivative 
from, the mere form of government. It is, if 
not impossible, at least highly unsafe to draw 
inferences about forms of government in 
universals. 

No writer seems to us to approach Machiavelfi 
in the acuteness with which he pushes behind 
mere political names, and passes on to the 
real differences that may exist in movements 
and institutions that are covered by the same 
designation. Nothing in its own way can be 
more admirable, for instance, than his reflec- 
tions on the differences between democracy at 
Florence and democracy in old Rome — ^bow 
the first began in great inequality of conditions, 
and ended in great equality, while the process 
was reversed in the second ; how at Rome the 
people and the nobles shared power and office, 
while at Florence the victors crushed and 
ruined their adversaries; how at Rome the 
people, by common service with the nobles, 
acquired some of their virtues, while at Florence 
the nobles were forced down to seem, as well 
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as to be, like the common people {Istorie 
J^iorentifie^ bk. iii). 

This is only an example of the distinctions 
and qualifications which it is necessary to in- 
troduce before we can prudently affirm or deny 
anything about political institutions in general 
terms. Who would deny that both the stability 
and the degree of difficulty of popular govern- 
ment are closely connected in the United 
States with the abundance of accessible land ? 
Who would deny that in Great Britain they 
are closely connected with the greater or less 
prosperity of bur commerce and manufactures ? 
"To take another kind of illustration from Mr. 
Dicey's brilliant and instructive volume on the 
constitution. The governments of England 
and of France are both of them popular in 
form ; but does not a fundamental difference 
in their whole spirit and working result from 
the existence in one country of the droit ad- 
ministratif^ and the absolute predominance in 
the other of regular law, applied by the ordinary 
courts, and extending equally over all classes 
of citizens } Distinctions and differences of 
this order go for nothing in the pages before 
12s ; yet they are vital to the discussion. 

The same fallacious limitation, the same 
exclusion of the many various causes that co- 
operate in the production of political results, 
is to be discerned in nearly every argument. 
The author justly calls attention to the ex- 
traordinary good luck which has befallen us as 
a nation. He proceeds to warn us that if the 
desire for legislative innovation be allowed to 
grow upon us at its present pace — pace assumed 
to be very headlong indeed — the chances are 
that our luck will not last. We shall have 
a disaster like Sedan, or the loss of Alsace 
liorraine. This is a curiously narrow read- 
ing of contemporary history. Did Austria lose 
Sadowa, or was the French Empire ruined at 
Sedan, in consequence of the passion of either 
of those Governments for legislative innova- 
tion ; or must we not rather, in order to ex- 
plain these striking events, look to a large 
array of military, geographical, financial, dip- 
lomatic, and political considerations and con- 
ditions ? If so, what becomes of the moral ? 
England is, no doubt, the one great civilized 
power that has escaped an organic or structural 
change within the last five-and-twenty years. 
Within that period the American Union, after 
a tremendous war, has revolutionized the 
social institutions of the South, and recon- 
structed the Constitution. The French Empire 
has foundered, and a French Republic once 
more bears the fortunes of a great Stale over 
troubled waters. Germany has undergone a 
complete transformation ; so has the Italian 
peninsula. The internal and the external re- 
lations alike of the Austrian Power are utterly 
different to-day from what they were twenty 
years ago. Spain has passed from monarchy 



to republic, and back to monarchy again, and 
gone from dynasty to dynasty. But what 
share had legislative innovation in producing 
these great changes ? No share at all in any 
one case. What is the logic, then, of the 
warning that if we persist in our taste for leg- 
islative innovation, we shall lose our immunity 
from the violent changes that have overtaken 
other States — changes with which legislative 
innovation had nothing to do. 

In short, modern societies, whether auto- 
cratic or democratic, are passing through a 
great transformation, social, religious, and polit- 
ical. The process is full of embarrassments, 
difficulties, and perils. These are the domi- 
nant marks of our era. To set them all down 
to popular government is as narrow, as confused 
and as unintelligent as the imputation in a 
papal Encyclical of all modern ills to Liberalism. 
You cannot isolate government, and judge it 
apart from the other and deeper forces of the 
time. Western civilization is slowly entering 
on a new stage. Form of government is the 
smallest part of it. It has been well said that 
those nations have the best chance of escaping 
a catastrophe in the obscure and uncertain 
march before us, who find a way of opening 
the most liberal career to the aspirations of the 
present, without too rudely breaking with all 
the traditions of the past. This is what popular 
government, wisely guided, is best able to do. 

But will wise guidance be endured ? Sir 
Henry Maine seems to think that it will not. 
Mill thought that it would. In a singularly 
luminous passage in an essay which for some 
reason or another he never republished, Mill 
says — 

" We are the last persons to undervalue the power of 
moral convictions. But the convictions of the mass of 
mankind run hand in hand with their interests or their 
class feeings. We have a strong faith ^ stronger than 
either politicians or philosophers generally have in the in- 
flnefue of reason and virtue over men*s minds; but it ts 
in that of the reason and virtue of their own side of the 
question. We expect few conversions by the mere force 
of reason from one creed to the other. Men's intellects 
and hearts have a large share in determining what sort 
of Conservatives or Liberals they will be; but it is their 
position (saving individual exceptions) which makes 
them Conservatives or Liberals." 

This double truth points to the good grounds 
that exist why we should think hopefully of 
popular government, and why we should be 
slow to believe that it has no better foundation 
to build upon than the unreal assumptions of 
some bad philosophers, French or others. — 
John Morley, M. P., in The Fortnightly Review. 

[John MoRLEVwas born in Lincolnshire in 1838. He 
was educated at Cheltenham College, and subsequently 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
B. K, in 1859, in which year he was also called to the 
bar at Lincoln's Inn. He however engaged earnestly in 
literary labor. He was for several years editor of the 
Literary Gazette^ the title of which was subsequently 
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changed to The Parthenon; he was editor of The Fort- 
nightly Hevie>u (1867-1882J, and of the Pall Mall 
(?fl«ir//^ (1880-1883), His published books are : Edmund 
Burke {'xZ^'j)'^ Critical Miscellanies {¥\xsx Scries, 1871, 
Second Series 1877); Voltaire (1S7 2) ; On Compromise 
(1874); Rousseau (1876); Diderot and the Eucyclopadisls 
(1878) ; Life of Richard Cobden (1881 ). In politics Mr. 
Morlev is a decided *' Liberal." He was an unsuccessful 
candidate for Parliament for Blackburn in 1869, and for 
Westminster in 1880; but in 1882 he was returned for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Since then Mr. Morley has 
abundantly made good his position as a rising statesman 
in the rantcs of the " Liberal" party ; and at the present 
moment (March, 1886,) he holds a prominent position in 
the newly constructed Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone. — Ed, 
Library Magazine.] 
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The lover of contrasts will find food for 
speculation in the year 1762. In the circum- 
stances of their birth and education, in the 
economy of their lives, in the complexion of 
their thoughts, in their marriages, in the cares 
and troubles of every-day existence, and in 
their influence over their contemporaries, it 
would be difficult to discover two men more 
dissimilar than were William Cobbett and the 
Prince of Wales. In one condition only they 
shared, the abuse that was so freely lavished 
upon both of them. Cobbett was born on the 
9th of March ; his royal contemporary on the 
i2th ofAugust. The first published a life of 
the second (his worst piece of literary work), 
and of both the fullest details have reached us. 
A train of courtiers and satirists has handed 
down to us, in verse and in prose, the vices 
and follies of the Prince ; while Cobbett, that 
he might not be unwept and unsung, never lost 
an opportunity of telling us every experience 
and every sensation of his life. He was his 
own Lockhart and Boswell. Whatever he 
writes about he illustrates by his own example. 
Compared to him, Lord Erskine and Montaigne 
are hardly worthy to be called egotists. 

Egotism in conversation is difficult to escape 
from, and therefore distasteful, but in literature 
it is impossible to have too much of it. His- 
tory has to be written to pander to our tastes in 
this respect. The movements of troops and 
the sieges of towns have little interest for us. 
What men paid for their breakfasts, what 
furniture they had in their houses, the relations 
between one class and another, these are the 
topics we wish now to have presented to us 
and enlarged upon. Fonblanque laughed in 
the Examiner at the growing disposition of the 
English for gossip, and at the way in which 
the minutest movements of the Duke of Well- 
ington were chronicled ; but the habit has 
grown upon us with a steadily increasing force, 
and society consists of an aggregation of 
children taking notes with a view to the publi- 
cation of future biographies. It is not the 



fault of Cobbett if we do not know how lie was 
dressed, what he liked for dinner, what authors 
he despised, what pleasures he enjoyed. There 
are two classes of men of whom it is easy to 
speak with confidence : men who, like Savage 
or Gray, have left very little behind them, and 
whose work can be read in a few hours, and 
men who have turned out as many volumes as a 
carpenter might make chairs and tables during 
his life, and who have no chance of being read 
through in these post-diluvian days. 

If, however, you can construct an animal 
from a fossil bone, twenty or thirty volumes 
should be sufficient to give some insight into an 
author's character, and enable us to judge of 
his literary powers, the breadth and usefulness 
of his aims, and the justice of his reputation. 
A critic would be bold indeed who asserted 
that such and such views were not to be found 
in Cobbett's writings. Exclusive of his news- 
paper, he wrote what he justly called a librar}-, 
and he played the part of his own reviewer. 
" When I am asked what books a young man 
or a young woman should read, 1 always an- 
swer, Let him or her read all the books I have 
written." This does, it will doubtless be said, 
smell of the shop. No matter. If young men 
and young women followed his advice, their 
leisure was likely to be fully employed. Cob- 
bett wrote enough to make a barricade with. 
Though he is remembered mainly as a politi- 
cian, he was a very Proteus of trades and 
callings, and whether he speaks to us in the 
character of farmer or soldier, grammarian, 
gardener, forester, or moralist, he speaks with 
authority, and deserves our attention. No- 
where have we such exquisite pictures of rural 
manners and of lowly life, drawn by a man 
who made part of that life himself. All the 
instincts of the typical Englishman — the love 
of home, of early associations, combined with 
the most intense appreciation of natural ob- 
jects and of scenery — are given to us in his 
pages with a charm that belongs to Cobbett 
alone. In after years he took his son to the 
little homestead that bad been his home at 
Farnham, to show him the hop-gardens where 
he received his education. * The most in- 
teresting thing,'' writes Cobbett in his Rurai 
Rides^ " was a sandhill where I and two brothers 
used to disport ourselves." — ** I and two 
brothers " is a characteristic touch worthy of 
the " Ego et rex meus " of the great Cardinal. 

Our diversion was this : we used to go to the top of 
the hill, which was steeper than the roof of a house. 
One used to draw his arms out of the sleeves of his 
smock frock and lay kimself down with his arms by his 
side ; and then the others, one at head and the other at 
feet, sent him rolling down the hill like a barrel or a 
log of wood. By the tim« he got to the bottom his hair, 
eyes, ears, nose and month were all full of this loose 
sand ; then the others took their turn. an<) at ever\' roll 
there was a monstrous speM of Inuphter. \ had often 
told my sons of tkis^^ whak tkcy were verv little, and I 
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now took ^ne el them to see the spot. This was the 
4pot where I was receivinff my education, and this was 
the sort of education ; and I am perfectly satisfied that 
af I had not received such an education or something 
-verr like it, that if I had been brought up a milk-sop 
with a nursery maid everlastingly at my heels, I should 
have been at this day as great a fool, as inefficient a 
mortal, as any of those frivolous idiots that are turned 
out from Wmchester or Westminster School, or from 
any of those dens of dunces called Colleges or Univer- 
sities. It is impossible to say how much I owe to that 
sandhill ; and I went to return it my thanks for the 
ability which it probably gave me to become one of the 
greatest terrors to one ef the greatest and most powerful 
body of knaves and fools that ever were permitted to 
afflict this or any other country. 

Education Acts were not yet I the boy lived 
in the open air, following the hounds on foot 
whenever they were within reach, returning 
home in the dark to go supper less to bed, and 
lucky if he escaped a flogging ; or making a 
f^arden on the hillside by carrying handfuls of 
soil up the steep ascent, in his blue smock- 
frock like some Italian peasant, but observing 
and treasuring up all the time the details of 
rural life. This life in the last century before 
the war was a simple one and without many 
advantages which now* would be thought neces- 
sities, but the large towns were not increas- 
ing at the expense of the agricultural villages. 
The clodhoppers and jolterheads, as Cobbett 
called them, formed part of the farmer's family, 
and there was a constant supply of labor to do 
the work which cannot be done efficiently at 
all to-day. Small tenants were far oftener to 
to be met with, eking out their livelihood by 
the sale of honey and poultry, and enjoying 
rights of common and pasturage which by the 
increase of the population have been gradually 
lost to them. Many a landlord who has in- 
herited these farms, now consolidated into one 
large holding, bitterly regrets the short-sighted 
policy that has made him dependent on the 
success of one man for his rent, instead of the 
industry of many. There was far less display 
of wealth. The yeoman with ;^8oo a year 
lived in a style far below the tenant farmer of 
to-day, sat down to dinner perhaps with his 
servants and lived in the kitchen in common 
with them ; and woe betide the maid who dared 
to lay her hand to the sacred parlor floor, the 
province of her mistress. The farmer of 1886 
would object to such a description of his condi- 
tion as this : — 

The farmer's cares are pleasing cares. His misfor- 
tunes can seldom be more than lessons ; his produce 
consists of things wanted bv all mankind ; his market is 
a ready-money one. No aay books, bills, and ledgers 
baunt his mind. Envy, that accursed passion, can in a 
natural state of things find no place in his breast; for the 
seasons and the weather are the same to all ; and the 
demand for his produce has no other measure than the 
extent of his crops. This way of life gives the best 
security for health and strength of body. It does not 
teach, it necessarily produces, early rising, constant 
forethought, coudtant attention, and constant care of 
damb animals. Rural affairs leave not a day, not an 



hour unoccupied and without its cares, its promises, and 
its fruitions. 

The details of Cobbett's early life are too 
well known for me to dwell upon them — his 
running away from home, his apprenticeship to 
an attorney, his enlistment, his service in the 
army, his marriage, his return to America, his 
contest with the Americans, and finally his 
return to England and his support of the 
Government. We do not think of Cobbett as 
a Tory, attached to King and State, any more 
than we think of Burke and Pitt as Whigs, of 
Mr. Disraeli and the late Lord Derby as Radi- 
cals, or of Mr. Gladstone as a Conservative. 
Consistency, however, has never been expected 
or praised as a political virtue, and English 
pupiic opinion allows every man at least one 
change in his political career. It would not be 
wise to investigate too closely the causes that 
have in some cases led to these changes. No 
doubt, deep convictions of the necessity of this 
or of the folly of that measure have acted irresis- 
tibly on statesmen and have caused them to 
break away from those with whom their previous 
career has been associated. But social griev- 
ances have also been the motive power in many 
conversions, and in our own time exclusion 
from a club has not been without its effect. 

Cobbett was a hero for a short time after his 
return, but Mr. Pitt took no notice of him, and 
refused to allow him to be presented to him. 
Whatever may have been the real cause, we 
have no reason to regret Cobbett*s change of 
politics. He would have been ill at ease as a 
supporter of the Government : his place was in 
opposition, and henceforth his pen was to 
prove the most merciless scourge of abuses, 
and a terror to public men for thirty years. 
We grumble at the slow process of our pet 
measures, and we are apt to forget in our im- 
patience how long a period elapsed of vain and 
impotent complaints, and of futile agitation 
against laws, any single one of which exceeded 
in injustice the whole sum of all the inequalities 
that exist at the present day. It requires little 
courage now to be the exponent of unpopular 
opinions. A minority is only a minority for a 
short time, and will be the majority of to-mor- 
row. There is no religious, no philosophical 
heresy which requires toleration, no lunacy in- 
deed that attracts much attention, as long as 
it does not interfere with the comfort or the 
convenience of others. Martyrs are regarded 
as nuisances, and the world, as the result of 
long and painful experience, has arrived at the 
conclusion that persecution only aggravates 
the nuisance. This attitude has its influence 
upon the language of polemics, and it has been 
discovered that, partly owing to the fastidious- 
ness of the public, partly owing to its incurious- 
ness, hard words are of very little use. They 
break as few reputations as they do bones, 
and their recipients are inclined to value them 
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as a species of advertisement. When Swift 
suggested as a panacea for Irish distress the 
use of boiled babies as food, some of the public 
regarded his proposal as serious, and expressed 
its disapproval of the remedy. Were such a 
proposition to issue now, criticism would merely 
exhaust itself in considering what chances of 
competition there were to be feared on the 
part of the United States, and would not 
think it necessary to expatiate upon its immor- 
ality. Were the fabled Academy of Lagado 
situated in the Wcbt Riding, the opinions of 
the professors would obtain, especially at elec- 
tion times, a patient hearing, and the building 
of houses from the top downwards, and the 
method of ploughing by burying acorns and 
chestnuts eight inches deep, and then turning 
600 hogs into the field, would be deemed open 
questions, and not to be scornfully dismissed 
as being of an unpractical tendency, and as not 
being within measurable distance of solution. 
The Englishman, like the Corinthians, suffers 
fools gladly, gives his neighbor a hearing be- 
cause he wishes for a hearing himself, and rec- 
ognizes no finality in his desire for improve- 
ment. He has been subjected to so many 
changes, political, moral, and social, that he 
believes in a constant ebb and flow, out of 
which, nevertheless, he hopes to emerge, and 
to pass into some haven perfected and purified 
and to be at rest. 

Cobbett began by attacking the fountain- 
head of abuses. It was against the borough- 
mongers that his newspaper thundered every 
week. All hopes of effecting a reform, of re- 
dressing abuses, were vain as long as the 
franchise remained unextended, and the great- 
est enemies of its extension were naturally 
those who owned pocket-boroughs. A family 
seat was like a family living, and, though its 
purchase cost more tiian the latter, the per- 
quisites were higher.. The borough of Hasle- 
mere in Surrey was sold for ;^24,ooo, to the 
Lowthers, by an apothecary and lawyer in the 
neighborhood, who cleared ;^6,ooo by the 
speculation. At Shaftesbury, an alderman 
appeared in the character of Punch, and con- 
veyed twenty guineas through a hole in the 
door to such of the electors as would take a 
bribe. There seems to have been no fixed 
price for a seat, and a fortunate man might 
sometimes buy one in a cheap market. If, 
however, we strike an average, ;^s,ooo ap- 
pears to have been the fair price. In 1807, 
prices were ranging very high, as the king was 
buying up all that were saleable out of his privy 
purse. Tierney offered ;{^io,ooo for the two 
seats at Westbury, " a nasty, odious, rotten, 
borough, a really rotten place," as Cobbett 
calls it in his Rural Rid€s^ but they were to be 
made the most of by trustees for Lord Abing- 
don's creditors, and his offer was refused. Ul- 
timately, in this case a majority of the burgage- 



holds were offered for sale, by pubHc auction^ 
before a Master in Chancery. Westbury is 
an interesting borough, for it is mentioned by 
Mr. Hallam as affording the earliest precedent 
on record for the punishment of bribery at 
elections. The seat was sold by the mayor 
and corporation for the sum of £\ to a Mr. 
Thomas Long, and the mayor was ordered to 
repay the money, though Mr. Long was not 
expelled the House. 

The wonder is, considering the habit of 
trafficking, that a single virtuous borotigh 
should have existed. Sheridan was given 
;f 4,000 by the Prince Regent that he might 
find himself a seat, but of course the money 
was diverted to other purposes. When Sir 
Samuel Romilly was without a seat in 1808, his 
friends made arrangements that he should rep^ 
resent Wareham, and we have the first intima- 
tion of a general fund being raised by the Op- 
position (one already existed managed by the 
Treasury, to which law officers paid ;^5oo to 
secure re-election) to defray election expenses 
— a proceeding which has received great de- 
velopment during recent times. Mr. Calcraft 
was to be paid ;f2,ooo by Sir Samuel, and 
;{^i,ooo out of a fund started by the heads of 
the Whig party to answer extraordinary occa- 
sions. What appears objectionable to our an- 
cestors becomes our common practice, and 
vice versA, Romilly was quite willing to pay 
the ;f 2,000, but he would not take anything 
from his party. So the matter was arranged 
by his paying the whole ;^3,ooo to Calcraft. 
Romilly ' adds, in his diary, ** I was elected. 
Though Mr. Calcraft has the entire command 
of the borough, he wished me to go down, 
which I accordingly did." At Knaresborough, 
however, the members never appeared, but 
some old pauper was chaired by proxy. Lord 
Lonsdale in one day caused 1,400 colliers to 
be made freemen of Carlisle. At Wendover 
we find mention for the first time of a gentle- 
man who has been notorious enough at York- 
shire elections. The electors determined to 
revolt against the dictation of Lord Vemcy, the 
patron, and in their noble independence settled 
that two candidates should be chosen for the 
sum of ;{^6,ooo. According to this arrange- 
ment a gentleman was met by appointment by 
the electors a mile from the town. The electors 
asked the stranger where he came from ? He 
replied, " From the moon." They then asked 
what news from the moon? He answered 
he had brought ;^6,ooo. from the moon to be 
distributed among them. The electors ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at the news from the 
moon, and elected the candidates. The sine- 
cures held in Hastings and Queensborough to 
secure the influence of the Government cost 
the country ;C3>Soo ^ y^a''* Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Percival were accused by Mr, Mad- 
docks of having sold a seat for ;£'3,ooo to Mr. 
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Quentin Dick, and then having obliged him to 
resign when he ceased to support them. In 
these days an attempt on the part of a consti- 
tuency to dictate to a member the views he 
should adopt and the votes he should give, 
often rouses excitement and anger. It not un- 
frequently happens that a member votes con- 
trary to the opinions of his constituents, keeps 
his seat, and does not trouble his head about 
the matter. He must not, however, look back 
with longing to bygone days, for it must be 
remembered that in them if a man voted in 
opposition to his patron, he felt it his duty to 
apply for the Chiltern Hundreds as a conse- 
quence of his independent action. 

Corruption was universal; ;^S,ooo was of- 
fered for a peerage and refused ; ;f 10,000 was 
accepted. The price which the Duke of York's 
mistress received for a majority was i^ooo ; 
for a captaincy ^^700 ; for a lieutenancy ^400, 
and for an ensigncy ;^2oo. Another lady of 
the same profession advertised that she was 
ready to dispose of places in every department 
ef Church and State. It was very little use 
to punish offenders ; the habit was ingrained 
through high and low, and Hercules himself 
would have failed in an attempt to cleanse 
such an Augean stable. 

The expenditure was enormous. When Mr. 
Beaumont stood for Stafford (in 1826), his sup- 
porters went about the street with a card 
inscribed " Vote for Beaumont," and a ten- 
pound note by its side, stuck into their hats. 
A man might well pause before he embarked 
in a contest of this character. The great 
county of Yorkshire, I cannot help thinking, 
must have been singularly deficient in solicitors 
during the interval between 1741 and 1807, 
during which time the ^representation was un- 
contested. When, however, the contest did 
come, the electors made up for the laches of 
their predecessors. 

*• When Stafford's heir and Baron Harewood's son 
Their length of patriotism and purses run, 
And each to win his country's favors told 
A hundred thousand virtues set in gold." 

Great fights, such as this, or the memorable 
contest in Northumberland, crippled the can- 
didates for years, and many a mortgage dates 
Its origin from election rivalries. When Mr. 
Marshall came forward for Yorkshire in 1826, 
the preparations for a contest which did not 
take place cost him no less than ;^i7,ooo. 
There is one interesting feature in the election 
literature of the beginning of the century which 
we miss to-day, viz., the evident value set upon 
Ihe possession of scholarly attainments and 
classical knowledge. In the little biographies 
drawn up in some of the parliamentary guides, 
some five or ten elegiacs are given, as an indi- 
cation of the cultivated taste and acquirements 
of the member alluded to. 



The House of Commons was then a better 
club than it is now. No one spoke who had 
not something to say. Lord Lowther and 
Lord Apthorpe paired for the hunting season 
on one occasion, and no lists were issued of 
the numbers of divisions in which members 
had taken part. Great men, or the greater 
barbarians as the Spectator pleasantly called 
them, were greater than they are now. Curates 
are obsequious in the presence of a patron of 
twenty livings, and candidates for Parliament 
must have looked with awe upon the possessor 
of eight or eleven seats. The country belong- 
ed to the Duke of Rutland, the Duke of New- 
castle, and Lord Lonsdale, as Sydney Smith 
said. One hundred and eighty men nominated 
370 votes in the House of Commons in 1821 — 
267 men returned 471 members ; the Treasury 
16, making 487 out of 658. 300 members were 
returned by places with less than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. The head of the Lowthers or the Man- 
ners or the Grenvilles could introduce his 
friends at any time into public life, and the 
safety of a ministry might depend upon one 
man's support. The nominee kept his patron 
constantly informed of every political wind 
that blew in the capital, of every intrigue in 
the Cabinet. The patron was anxious to 
secure his dukedom or to be sent out to finish 
the Burmese war, and he expected his follower, 
whatever his duties of office might be, to devote 
all his energies to compass this end. 

Men possessed of high rank and large for- 
tunes have, and no doubt always will have, 
deference paid to them, but the deference of 
those days was not that of to-day. Sir Walter 
Scott was the first man of letters in 1819, a 
personal friend of the Prince Regent, caressed 
by all the wit and fashion and beauty of Eng- 
land and Scotland, yet, we find him writing to 
Lord Montague on the death of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, ** I never thought it possible that a 
man could have loved another so much where 
the distance of rank was so very great." Crabbe 
drew a painful picture of the courtier's position 
the bitterness of which he felt himself : ** Upon 
thy Lord with decent care attend." 

The great nobles desired to retain their 
influence, and did so by living in the country ; 
they imposed upon the public by their state, 
and by lavish and magnificent hospitality such 
as that shown by Lord Egremont at Petworth, 
Lord Buckingham at Stowe, the Duke of 
Beaufort at Badminton, Mr. Coke at Holkham, 
and Lord Fitzwilliam at Wentworth ; they fur- 
nished the provinces with a court which might 
well compare in display with the royal one, 
and far exceeded it in decency. The law was 
inclined and was strained to respect the pre- 
rogatives of peers. A suggestion that Lord 
Lonsdale's face might fitly be taken to repre- 
sent that of the devil, was made the subject of 
a criminal prosecution. This same Lord Lona» 
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dale, on being stopped when driving in Mount 
Street by the officer of the Guards on duty 
exclaimed, " You rascal, do you know I am a 
peer of the realm ? " Captain Cuthbert re- 
plied, " I don't know you are a peer, but I 
know you are a scoundrel." A duel followed, 
but unattended by fatal results. In one of 
Miss Edgeworth's stories the Duke of Green- 
wich Is represented as estranged from Lord 
Aldboroush because his correspondent had 
not sealed a letter to him, and I have no doubt 
that the trait is drawn from real life, because 
in a correspondence with Lord Buckingham 
Lord Sydney alludes to offence having been 
taken on account of his addressing Lord 
Buckingham in the same strain as that in 
which Lord Buckingham had addressed him — 
probably without his title. 

No preacher would in these days speak 
in his funeral sermon of a woman who was 
lately " a great and good duchess on earth, 
and is now a great and good duchess in 
heaven." Civility, decent civility, in a peer, 
seems to entitle him, in the eyes of his ad- 
mirers, to special eulogy. "I have known 
Lord Sandwich apologize to a lieutenant in 
the navy for not being able to be exact to his 
appointment," writes a friend of his lordship. 
Bishop Warburton is spoken of as beyond 
measure condescending and courteous, having 
even graciously handed some biscuits and 
wine on a salver to a curate who was to read 
prayers. The position of a peer is no doubt 
less imposing now, but it is probably more 
comfortable ; state is avoided because it brings 
no corresponding advantage. Lord Abercorn, 
travelling in 1813 between Carlisle and Long- 
town, was preceded by the ladies of his family 
and his household in five carriages, while he 
brought up the rear mounted on a small pony, 
and decorated over his riding-dress with the 
ribbon and star of the Garter. In this guise 
he would now be taken for the advance guard 
of a travelling menagerie. Whitaker speaks 
of the Earl of Cumberland travelling in 1525, 
with thirty-three servants and horses, and says 
that now, viz, 1S05, a nobleman of the same 
rank going alone from Skipton to London 
would be content with six horses, two postil- 
ions, and two outriders. "Modern habits," 
he adds, "have certainly gained in elegance 
what they have lost in cumbrous parade." 

The change between 1805 and 1885 has been 
even greater than that between 1525 and 1805, 
and it is difficult to conceive how travelling 
could be rendered more simple and free from 
parade. From the days of Haroun Alraschid, 
the wearers of rank have found it among their 
chief pleasures to lay it aside, and to observe 
the manners of their time unnoticed them- 
selves. The facilities for this enjoyment 
now are far greater. The age, too, is in a 
huny ; one horse goes quicker than four ; life 



is short, and the actors want to get as much as 
possible out of it. They want to enjoy the 
advantages of wealth, of leisure, and of edu- 
cated taste, as much as ever, but they have 
less veneration for form. We give the title of 
esquire to a costermonger or a chimney-sweep, 
and should much prefer giving the latter the 
title of marquis, if he desired it, sooner than 
have our chimneys unswept. A peer in these 
days may be defined as a country gentleman 
with an embarrassed income, incapable of tak- 
ing a part personally in contested elections, 
and who, cattris paribus^ has the first refusal 
of an heiress and of a Court appointment. Ii 
is ver)' seldom that he possesses even the 
moiety of a borough, and if he does, it is only 
owing to legitimate means, and in no way the 
result of his peerage. 

With the Reform Bill the power of the 
House of Lords fell, and it is in the possessior. 
of other advantages that its members have 
now to solace themselves. Any oligarchy 
enjoys a coveted pre-eminence. The Upper 
House may increase its numbers, but it cannot 
increase them in direct ratio with the increase 
of the population. The eagerness to belong 
to it does not appear to diminish, and all re- 
signing ministers could tell of a goodly list of 
applicants for admission to the honor. It is 
the same with the House of Commons. Its 
character has changed, its ranks are filled from 
all classes and trades, men criticise it unfavor- 
ably, point to its loss of oratorical power, of 
decent feeling, of self-respect and good breed- 
ing, but there is never any lack of candidates to 
supply a vacancy. "O drug," said Robinson 
Crusoe, on finding some gold in the hold of 
the wreck, ** what art thou good for } I have 
no manner of use for thee. Ever remain 
where thou art and go to the bottom as a 
creature whose life is not worth saving." He 
adds, " However, upon second thoughts I took 
it away." Criticisms have very little influence 
on the subsequent conduct of those who make 
them. 

Never was there such wealth of invective at 
the command of man as was owned by Cobbett. 
Out of the innermost recesses of the English 
language he drew epithets and utterances that 
had slept for centuries. We have forgotten 
these words, if indeed we know their meanings. 
We are mealy-mouthed and cast about for a 
periphrasis. When, indeed, we wish to use 
strong language we are reduced to plagiar- 
isms. 

Lord Tennyson, in one of his last poems, 
speaks of one of his characters as being " that 
outdacious at home not thaw you went fur to 
raake out hell with a small-tooth comb ! " a 
sentiment which you will find applied by a 
Bristol mechanic during the election of 1812 
to his political opponents. The simple Saxon 
words of reproach used by our ancestors, by 
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Fielding, by Sterae, by Smollett, by Johnson, 
have fallen into disuse ; and, though the 
moralist has to condemn precisely the same 
frailties or foibles, he has to do so in different 
language. But in the beginning of the century 
plain-speaking held its own, and Cobbelt could 
find in the language of those who were socially 
his superiors justification for the nervous terse- 
ness of his vituperative pen. 

No one swore harder than ex-Chancellor 
Lord Thurlow, or spoke out his thoughts with 
more clearness ; no one, to put it plainly, used 
more hideous language. (He died cursing his 
servants.) " Sir, your father," he said to George 
the Fourth, " will continue to be a popular king 
as long as he continues to go to church every 
Sunday, and to be faithful to that ugly woman 
your mother; but you, sir, will never be 
popular. We have one delightful story at a 
later period about the King's language. He 
was very angry with Lord Mansfield on account 
of a speech he had made on the Catholic ques- 
tion. 

** He lied,** said the King; ** had I been an individual, 
I would have told him so and fought him. As it was, I 
put the Archbishop of Canterbury in a fright by sending 
him as my second to Mansfield to tell him he lied. The 
Archbishop came down bustling here to know what he 
was to do. Go, said I, " Go and do my bidding — tell 
him he lies, and kick his behind in my name I ' " 

History does not record whether the Arch- 
bishop carried out his royal master's orders or 
not. Cobbett understood the value of repetition 
as well as that of abuse ; he hammered at the 
borough-monger whatever his subject might be 
— "that monster to be moved by nothing but 
his own pecuniary sufferings." His English 
Grammar^ 'which deserves a permanent place 
among the best class-books, is made the vehicle 
of open and covert satire. Sometimes the 
hyphen is used to connect many words together, 
as " the never-to-be-forgotten cruelty of the 
borough tyrants." — Nouns of number such as 
mob, parliament, rabble. House of Commons, 
regiment, Court of King's Bench, den of 
thieves," is a sentence which defies a criminal 
information and yet conveys Cobbett's meaning 
as well as a detailed denunciation. 

*' When a company, consisting of men who have been 
enabled, by the favor'of the late William Pitt, to plunder 
and insult the people, meet under the name of a Pitt 
Club to celebrate the birthday of that corrupt and cruel 
minister, those who publish accounts of their festivities 
alwavs tell us that such and such toasts were drank, in- 
stead of drunk." 

More than 100,000 copies of this Grammar 
were sold, and it should be treated as its author 
treated Lowth's grammar. It was by practising 
what he preached that Cobbett made his own 
style so excellent and so simple. You will find 
no sentences in which you have to search for 
the nominative, no intricate constructions, no 



fine and half-intellijg^ble words. Mr. Dickens 
was so charmed with the style of one of his 
literary staff that he asked him one day how 
he had acquired so admirable a manner. " The 
fact is, Mr. Dickens," the contributor replied, 
" there are a great many words I don't under- 
stand, a great many I can't spell, so that I am 
forced to use a simple set of words." 

Cobbett's hand was against every man. He 
hated the Prince Regent and the Ministers, 
but the Whigs he hated still more. The ' 
Edinburgh Reviewers were a tribe of coxcombs, 
a set of the meanest politicians that ever 
touched pen and paper. He fell foul of one 
Liberal leader after another. He attacked 
Romilly and Brougham as he did Castlereagh 
and Liverpool, Sidmouth and Canning. He 
had no sympathy with the modern school of 
political economy, and was as keen against 
forestalling and regrating as Lord Kenyon. 
His motto was Cobbett's reform by or through 
Cobbett only : " Follow me, read my books, 
and you will be happy and successful through 
life." He had many of the qualities of a great 
•prophet, and when the forces that were arrayed 
against him are considered, his courage and 
pertinacity will appear of no mean order. 

In wading through the political life of the 
first quarter of this century, tired of the plots 
and counterplots, the jealousies and animosities, 
of which the Prince was the centre, it is ex- 
hilarating to look at them from an outside 
standpoint connected with neither of the 
political factions. The Tories were in power 
from 1783 to 1830, with the exception of a few 
months. The Whigs wanted their places, 
wanted the patronage, but they had no desire 
to lose their political influence in the country 
by the loss of the seats they owned. Had they 
come into office in 181 2 no real change in the 
representation would have occurred. They 
had no object in common. Lord Grey had 
declared that reform ought only to be under- 
taken when it was seriously and affectionately 
demanded by the people. The Radicals made 
no difference between Whigs and Tories. In 
Bentham's eyes they acted under the .same 
corrupt influence and possessed the same 
separate and sinister interest. Whigs and 
Tories alike were indebted to proprietorship 
and terrorism for their seats. Against Lord 
Grey and a Whig aristocracy, against Henry 
Brougham and the Edinburgh Ranew^ Major 
Cartwright inveighed as bitterly as against the 
Tories. The Edinburgh Review retorted and 
attacked "the worst enemies of all reform, i 
who will listen to no dictates of moderation, a 
class of impostors who showed a disregard of 
truth and contempt of decency." The country 
was to be saved by Whig royalists and a large 
open aristocracy, who were to exercise great 
caution in dealing with the rotten boroughs. 
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"And loud and upright, till their price be known, 
They thwart the King's supplies to raise their own; 
But bees on flowers alighting cease their hum, 
So settling upon places Whigs grow dumb." 

They were devoid of all patriotism. They 
sat and sulked when the news came of an 
English victory : they refused to believe in the 
possibility of the success of our arms, and the 
members of Brooks's would have been delight- 
ed to bear that Wellington had been taken 
prisoner. Wordsworth wrote that he exulted 
in the triumph of his soul when Englishmen by 
thousands were overthrown, left without glory 
on the field or driven to shameful flight. Nap- 
oleon had Byron's best wishes to manure the 
fields of France with an invading army, and 
Byron stigmatized the allied armies as the 
thieves in Paris. They took the Princess of 
Wales up when they thought that she could be 
of use to them, and they threw her over when 
it suited them. They pandered to the wishes 
of the Regent, and they were flung over by him 
directly he saw that he could do without them. 
Any arrangement which would have resulted 
in the accession to power of Wellesley and 
Canning, of Lord Moira or Lords Grey and 
Grenville, was little likely to content Cobbeit 
and his readers. Whatever was dependent on 
the Prince of Wales's favor, or that had re- 
lations with the Court, they must have dis- 
trusted. 

The lapse of time fortunately conceals many 
ugly things, but it has never concealed an 
uglier thing than George the Fourth. Satire 
could not wish for a better theme than the 
Prince Regent marrying for the payment of his 
debts, drunk in the grate on his wedding night, 
taking his wife's bracelets to deck his mistress's 
arms. With more favorites than Solomon, he 
imitated that monarch's extravagances in build- 
ing without possessing his architectural knowl- 
edge. The furniture for Carlton House during 
two years and three-quarters cost ;f 160,000, 
and vast sums were thrown away over the 
Pavilion at Brighton and the cottage at Virginia 
Water. His debts were being continually paid 
by the country, on each occasion he concealed 
some, presenting an incomplete schedule. His 
debts were his politics, and his own gratifica- 
tion his sole object. Here is a political scene 
from Carlton House in 1812. When Lord 
Grey and Lord Grenville had refused to have 
anything to do with the Government after the 
Prince's celebrated letter to the Duke of York, 
the Prince abused them in such terms at din- 
ner that his daughter burst into tears, owing to 
her distress at her father's language. 

The next day, Sunday, i pon Lord Moira*s calling at 
Carlton House by the Prince's order, the Prince sent 
oat his pace-in- waiting to him, to tell him that he had 
been so drunk the preceding night he was not well 
enough to see him, but ordered the page to tell him that 
he, the Prince, had settled the Catholic question, which 
was not any longer to form a Government question. 



As a son, a husband, a lover, a friend, a debt^ 
or, the Prince showed much the same qualities. 
In spite of what he was pleased to call his 
'^ irresistible impulse of filial duty and affection 
to his beloved and afflicted father," he behaved 
to him in a way, to use Mr. Grenville's words, 
" to make one's blood run cold." He cheated, 
and was cheated in turn. George Hanger was 
one of his friends, and has left behind him 
some memoirs in which he gives an account 
of his own debts and troubles and tailors' bills. 
One winter's dress clothes alone cost him 
;{^90o. A morning suit for a birthday cost 
;f8o, while that for the evening cost about 
;^i8o, being the first satin coat that appeared 
in this country. The Prince was a master in 
the art of dress, and on one occasion, accord- 
ing to Moore, began to cry when Brummell 
told him he did not like the cut of his coat. 
Tears were at his command as though he were 
a child. He cried when Lord Moira left him, 
and he cried for Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

I have mentioned Colonel Hanger's name, 
however, that I may introduce the bet of the 
comparative swiftness of the turkey and the 
goose, by which the Prince was victimized. 
George Hanger, having settled the question to 
his own satisfaction, first introduced the sub- 
ject at dinner, and gave his opinion in favor of 
the turkey. Others backed the goose, and a 
match of twenty turkeys against twenty geese 
was made for a distance of ten miles. The 
Prince backed the turkeys heavily at two to 
one, and commissioned Hanger to choose 
twenty of the finest birds he could find. On 
the day appointed, the Prince and his party of 
turkeys and Mr. Berkeley and his party of 
geese set off to decide the match. For the 
first three hours everything seemed to indicate 
that the turkeys would be the winners, as they 
were then two miles in advance of the geese ; 
but as night came on, the turkeys began to 
stretch out their necks toward the branches of 
the trees which lined the sides of the road. 
In vain the Prince poked at them with a pole 
to which a bit of red cloth was attached, in vain 
George Hanger dislodged one from its roosting 
place, in vain was barley strewn upon the road. 
The geese waddled on in the meantime, and 
passed the turkey party, who were all busy in 
the trees dislodging their obstinate birds ; all 
their efforts, however, were to no effect, and 
the geese were declared the winners. 

Atque utinam hispotius nugis tota ilia dedisset 
Tempora saevitiae ! 

Charles the Second was not a moral mon- 
arch, and his Court did not set a very high 
value on female virtue as far as we know ; but 
it does not lose by comparison with that of the 
Prince Regent. Charles made his favorites 
duchesses. George deserted Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
and it was his brother William who offered to 
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create her a duchess. Charles knew what war 
was, what hairbreadth escapes were, and what 
might be achieved by a few devoted friends 
against a whole country eager to make him a 
prisoner. George believed he had been present 
at Waterloo, and taxed the politeness of the 
Duke of Wellington, who could only say in 
reply to his recollections, " I have often heard 
your Majesty say so." 

Courtier though he was, Sir Walter Scott 
wrote on the Queen's death to Mr. Morritt : — 

" I fear the effect of this event on public manners. 
"Were there but a weight at the back of the drawing- 
room door, which would slam it in the face of cour- 
tesans, its fall ought to be lamented. Honest old 
Evelyn's account of Charles the Second's Court presses 
on one's recollection, and prepares the mind for anxious 
apprehensions. " 

Apprehensions might well exist and sombre 
prophecies be made. The rage for appoint- 

• ments, for pensions, for sinecures was perhaps 
the greater because of the fear that the har- 
vest might only last a short time. Success 
belonged, as it always does, to the importunate. 
*' It is a strange scrambling world," writes a 
clergyman, "and there are at least fifty appli- 
cations for everything that falls, however trifl- 
ing. I will do my best." Cobbett, of course, 
inveighed against the clergy, who with very 
few exceptions, were staunchly opposed to 
reform. The value of the loaves and fishes 

. was estimated in those days with a certain 
crudity, which must have afforded amusement 
to the malicious. One bishop, writing to 
another in 1805, says : — 

'* By a concurrence of fortunate circumstances, you 
are nominated to a bishopric of revenues beyond what 

* you or any of your friends could have expected. I saw 
the Archbishop-elect, and he said, ** If your friend is 

. my successor, he may be assured that he will find it 
nearer ^"4,000 than j£^3,Soo. Me is much a man of 
business and very accurate. An income like this will 
soon repay the expenses which await you, and enable 
you after living up to your station to save money, £(iQ 
will pay for your robes, and your first payment of first- 
fruits will not occur till the end of September. The 
house is large, and I presume you will have to pay for 
the furniture there more than you will receive for that 
at Durham. A very intimate friend of mine will suc- 
ceed you at Durham, and I can add for your satisfac- 
tion that he will be speedily solvent for your furniture." 

The appointment, however, was an excellent 
one, and the new bishop, in spite of all the 
temptations which were offered to him in the 
guise of the highest prizes of the Church, 
remained true to his party, spoke every year 
almost alone among his colleagues on the 
Bench in the House of Lords on behalf of the 
Catholics, was abused by one side and lauded 
by the other, and lived to see the realization 
of his wishes and to vote for the Reform Bill 
before he died. Before Mr. Pitt had given 
away this see, he received a letter from the 
Bishop of Bristol, thanking him for his inten- 



tion of conferring it upon him, of which Lord 
Stanhope says, ** There is something worthy 
of record in the plan of soliciting a favor by 
returning thanks for it as though already con- 
ferred. 

Appointments were supposed to enable a 
man not only to maintain but to found a family ; 
the owner of the Governor-Generalship of 
India expected to save a sufficient sura in five 
years to keep up the dignity of the peerage 
which was offered to him at the close of his 
tenure of office. 

Party feeling ran high, the sense of injustice 
and of oppression was keen, but I have no in- 
tention of endeavoring to make excuses for 
Cobbett's language, or to deny that it must 
have had an unfortunate influence on misguid- 
ed men. He knew no master and gave no 
quarter. Sydney Smith, the most consistent 
of reformers, a light to lighten his order, called 
Cobbett "that consummate villain." When 
Shelley was describing Hell, he said it was a 
city much like London : — 

'* There is a Castles and a Canning, 
A Cobbett and a Castlereagh, 
All sorts of caitiff corpses planning. 
All sorts of cozening for trepanning 
Corpses less corrupt than they." 

To Cobbett's account were placed many of 
the fires that lit up at night peaceful English 
villages. All that can be urged in extenua- 
tion is that the time was one of war, war be- 
tween frightened rulers who had been contem- 
poraries of the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion, and goaded slaves. Justice had attained 
to. a high standard of her proverbial blindness. 
The frequency of executions before the alte^^- 
lion of the penal laws no doubt blunted men's 
feelings, an instance of which we have in Mr. 
Greville's remark when several boys, to their 
amazement, were sentenced to be hanged for 
some slight misdemeanor : *' Never did I see 
boys cry so." When remissions were proposed 
the Government were supposed to be at stake. 

** We shall not know whether we are on our heads or 
on our feet (said Lord Ellenborough). If. vou repeal 
the Act which inflicts the penalty of death /or stealing 
to the value of five shillings in a shop, you wiN be callea 
upon next year to repeal a law which prescribes the 
the penalty of death for stealing five shillings in a 
dwelling-house, there being no person within.'* 

The wonder is that Cobbett escaped the 
clutches of the law so long. He had written 
with the sword of Damocles suspended above 
his head, and in June 18 10 it fell. His stric- 
tures on the flogging of the local militia at 
Ely by the German legion were made the sub- 
ject oi prosecution, with the result that he was 
sentenced to pay a fine of ;f looo and to be 
imprisoned in Newgate for two years. Cobbett 
bore the blow gallantly, and his own account 
of his life in prison is one of the most charm- 
ing passages in his biography. He went on 
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farming his land at Botley, whence every week 
a hamper was sent to Newgate with early 
flowers and blossoms, or fruit, or some sweet 
association of his country home. He dictated 
the Register to his two eldest children he edu- 
cated the younger ones; and probably never was 
life in prison, or indeed out of prison, better 
spent before. When the two years of imprison- 
ment were over, his friends welcomed him at a 
public *dinner, and Sir Francis Burdett declared 
that the cause in which he had suffered was 
that of our Sidneys and Hampdens. The Reg- 
ister was written with renewed energy, and the 
weekly sale averaged from 75,000 to 100,000. 

Cobbett was a thorn in the side of the Gov- 
ernment from 1812 to 1817. The fortunes of 
war varied : now the Ministers, now the Radi- 
cals, scored a success. The Whigs hardly 
existed as a party ; the Grenvilles, tired of 
fruitless opposition, were meditating the con- 
struction of a third party, and paving the way 
for the negotiation which took effect in 1822. 
The popularity which accrued, owing to the 
happy termination of the war, was lost in the 
distress of the succeeding year. The inflated 
prices of the war had collapsed, and the posi- 
tion was terribly felt by the agricultural inter- 
est. What we are seeing now was intensified 
then : wretched crops, and distressed landlords 
groaning under the land thrown upon their 
hands, and the reduction of their rents by 
50 per cent. Gloom and discontent filled the 
country from north to south. There were 
nightly drillings in Yorkshire ; there was the 
tramp of armed men marching and the burning 
of mills, and the wreck of manufactories. The 
alarmists became more alarmed, every shadow 
contained a conspiracy. Reports of rebellion 
were transmitted to the Government ; a hun- 
dred thousand men were said to be in arms in 
Northumberland. ** I was told,'* said Mr. 
Lambton, ** that my property was to be parti- 
tioned, and that on my return I should find 
others enjoying it. • I said, I don't believe it, 
but if it be true, 1 would much rather my prop- 
erty should be partitioned among my friends 
in the North than among the corruptionists of 
the House of Commons." The prisons were 
full. Leigh and John Hunt expiated their 
sarcasm on the Prince Regent — whom they 
called " a fat Adonis of fifty " (Cobbett, by the 
by, asserted that he weighed a quarter of a 
ton), " a man who had just closed a quarter of 
a century without one single claim on the grati- 
tude of his country or the respect of his pos- 
terity " — by two years in Surrey Gaol. Shelley 
lost the custody of his children, and retired to 
Italy, whence he lashed the English Ministry 
in safety. 

The growing disaffection of the country at 
last induced the Government to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and Cobbett was able to 
boast that he was the person against whom 
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that suspension was mainly directed. Crom 
well and Hampden were at the point of leaving 
these shores in 1637, and of seeking a refuge 
from persecution in America. Southey and a 
chosen band had the same thought in later 
days. Cobbett yielded to the storm and sought 
safety in flight, and he did not return to Eng- 
land until 18 19, when he conceived the lamen- 
table idea of adding to the importance of his 
arrival by bringing with him the bones of Tom 
Paine in a box, which was lodged at the Liver- 
pool Custom-house. The English hate melo- 
drama, and had plenty to do besides admire 
Tom Paine's remains ; and Byron summed up 
the episode in language worthy of Cobbett : 

"In digging up your bones* Tom Paine, 
Win Cobbett has done well ; 
You visit him on earth again, 
He'll visit you in Hell." 

If Cobbett left England in a disturbed state, 
the lapse of two years had not improved its 
condition. The Manchester riot had taken 
place, and Yorkshire sympathy with the rioters 
had received a check in the deposition of Lord 
Fitzwilliam from the lord-lieutenancy. Cobbett 
continued his old life, wrote, quarrelled, tried 
to get into Parliament, and failed. His speech 
at the close of the contest at Preston must 
have delighted his audience. 

* Gentlemen, I have done much good to you bj- com- 
ing. I have sweated your t^Tanis ; 1 have bled ihcm : 
I have made the silly honorable (the late L^rd Derby) 
throw ^15,000 among you, and that's no joke, for 
though these lords have too much land, they have not 
too much money. I have tickled the Captain too : he 
must have pledged his half-pay to keep open houses for 
you, and now he must live on plates of beef and goes of 
gin for the next seven years.' 

Failure was not likely to daunt him, his old 
confidence in himself continued, and he tilted 
as gallantly as ever against the placemen, the 
borough-mongers, and the sinecurists. No one 
got praise from him, from ** that great, snorting 
bawler, Mr. Pitt," "this old porpoise of a 
Bourbon, Louis Philipp)e," "the impudent 
spouter Canning," " base Burke," down to the 
*• lank Whigs of 1830, lank and merciless as 
hungry wolves." 

It was not until 1832 that the doors of the 
House of Commons were opened to him as 
member for Oldham, which he represented up 
to his death, which took place three years later. 
One anecdote of Cobbett will not be out of 
place here. A few weeks before his entry into 
Parliament, he had, when in Scotland, prom- 
ised his friends to pay them a second visit 
and lecture to them ; after his election, how- 
ever, he considered such an occupation as leo 
turing quite unfitted for the exalted sphere to 
which he had been called, and he therefore re- 
fused to redeem the promise he had given. 

Important as was his work as a politician, it 
is as a typical Englishman and a writer of Eng- 
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lish that Cobbett attracts and interests and will 
live amongst us. " Damn politics," he writes 
to Dr. Mitford from the farm at Botley. " Is 
Snip with pup yet ? — a matter of far more im- 
portance than whether the Prince of Asturias 
is to be hanged or not." You can picture him 
in his red waistcoat plodding about his farm, 
stopping up pathways, inclosing land and stock- 
ing it with hares and pheasants, after the 
fashion of the most approved preserver of 
game. Unlike Dr. Johnson, at least as regards 
early rising, he practised what he preached. 
He got up early, he lived simply, he never 
spent more than thirty-five minutes during the 
day on all his meals, and he lived for a year on 
mutton-chop a day. He was English in his 
dislike of novelties, of new-fangled theories, of 
inventions, of philosophies. He disliked clubs ; 
you should read the newspaper only at home. 
He hated Malthus, ''the check-population 
parson," and Jenner, and spoke of the ** good 
old-fashioned seam-giving and dimple dipping 
small-pox." Tea and potatoes he abused as 
though they were Burdett and Castlereagh. 
In all kind household offices, in the mutual 
tendernesses and ministrations of wedded life, 
he took more than a man's ordinary share. 
When his wife lay ill in Philadephia and could 
not sleep on account of the noise the dogs 
made around their house, he sallied forth, and, 
barefooted that he might not disturb her, on 
the hot bricks of the causewavs, so hot that 
they burnt his feet, he walked backwards and, 
forwards the livelong night, throwing stones 
and thus keeping the dogs at a distance. 

His papers were often written amidst the 
racket and noise of children : while he was 
writing his first book he was rocking the cradle, 
and to the great object of making his children's 
hves happy and innocent he made everything 
give way. A happy marriage prompted some 
of his finest sentences, and no high priest of 
Venus ever celebrated love's praises in more 
inspired strains. 

•• Love rescued me from a state of horrible slavery ; 
placed the whole of my time at my own disposal ; made 
Be as free as air ; removed every restraint upon the 
operations of my mind, naturally disposed to communi- 
cate its thoughts to others ; and gave me for mv leisure 
hours a companion, who, though deprived of all oppor- 
tunity of what is called learning, had so much good 
•ense, so much useful knowledge, was so innocent, so 
just in all her ways, so pure in thought, word, and deed, 
so disinterested, so generous, so devoted to me and her 
children, so free from all disguise and withal so beauti- 
ful, and so talkative and in a voice so sweet, so cheering, 
that I must, seeing the health and the capacity which it 
had pleased Cod to give me, have been a criminal if I 
had done much less than that which I have done, and I 
have always said that if my country feel any gratitude for 
my labors, that gratitude is due to' her full as much as to 

As a writer of pure English, Cobbett stands 
out almost unrivalled, and hundred of passages 
might be quoted from his writings which are 
masterpitit-es of diction. He did not draw his 



illustrations from the fantasies of a perplexed 
brain, but from that nature which is always 
ready to reveal her secrets to those who love 
her. You will find his descriptions of scenery 
as true as those of Sir Walter Scott, and flowers 
and trees and coppices and wolds and wood- 
lands and the birds and beasts that belong to 
them, are all put in their- proper places. His 
word-paintings savor sometimes of almost an 
excessive realism. We should be contented in 
describing some noise to say it was like the 
squeaking of pigs. Cobbett says it was like 
'* the squeaking of little pigs, when the sow is 
lying on them." In another passage, after 
rating the literary hack below the carpenter or 
the hedger, he stigmatizes him as " a miserable 
fribble of a wretch who could hardly disen- 
tangle his carcase if clasped by a couple of 
stout brambles, and who hardly knows a rough 
sheep-dog from a sheep." All his illustrations 
are English. He was ever thinking of Eng- 
land when he wrote ; he gloried in her past, in 
the husbandmen who tilled her fields, in the 
architects who reared her cathedrals, the monks 
who succored and fed the poor in their stately 
buildings ; and if he lamented over the times 
in which he jived, it was because the compari- 
son he drew between the reigns of the Edwards 
and the Georges was in his eyes unfavorable to 
the latter. 

Sixty years of struggle and aspirations have 
brought us nearer what we conceive to be the 
light. Our hope is that it is no ignis fatuus 
no dancing meteor of the marshes that we 
follow. I remember travelling amidst exquisite 
scenery, under cloudless skies, in warmth and 
sunshine, along the banks of the Mediterran- 
ean, when a friend of mine, pointing to the 
snow that was gleaming on the peaks of the 
Alps above us, said, " That is to remind us v/e 
are moitals." So in spite of all the luxuries 
of our lives we have chill prospects on every 
side to tell us how little our vaunted improve- 
ments are worth, and how thin the veneer is of 
civilization. Our railways, schools and libraries 
and clubs are monuments of our energy and 
wealth, but they are only means to an end, the 
attainment of happiness by the community at 
large. A nation wants pleasures as well as 
work. To play wisely, as Mr. Ruskin puts it, 
is a great achievement, and we are losing the 
capacity as well as the conditions necessary for 
healthy play. Nature gave us pure air and 
water ; we have made them a curse to ourselves 
and to our neighbors. Science discovers to 
us her secrets, but we laugh at her instructions 
and treat them with contempt, and fifty years 
hence the same surprise will be felt by our 
descendants on reading the accounts of our 
habits and society that we feel when we study 
the history or our grandfathers who lived under 
the last of the Georges. — Charles Milnes 
Gaskkll, M. p., in The Ntneteenih Century. 
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When the first exploration in Mesopotamia 
brought to light the long-buried remains of the 
Ninevite and Babylonian Empires, public 
attention was naturally enough directed exclus- 
ively to the plastic monuments which rewarded 
the zeal of the searchers. Hardly anything 
was then known of the language, which was 
written in cuneiform characters. But Assyrian 
and Babylonian sculpture does not possess the 
richness of ancient Egypt ; the bulls and the 
carved slabs, though highly interesting, have a 
sameness which the achaeologist himself seems 
soon toiget lired of. This poverty of Assyrian 
art is well illustrated by the excitement which 
arose when the bronze gate of Salmanasar II. 
was discovered, a relic which, if we had as 
many artistic remains of Assyri«l as we have of 
Egypt, would be only of secondary value. The 
same thing happened in the case of the cunei- 
form historical records which, when the lan- 
guage first began to be known, absorbed all 
attention : the long and tedious narratives of 
battles and conquests in the official annals 
have but little interest beyond the bare facts 
they contain. Even the learned world grew 
tired of these long recitals, always cast in the 
same mould, though attention was still attracted 
by the light which the mythological tablets and 
the existence of new languages and dialects, 
revealed by the bilingual texts, threw on Old 
Testament history; the general public soon 
left these questions to philologists, and they 
unfortunately confined the number to too 
narrow an area, especially on the Continent, 
where Assyriologists wasted their energy and 
knowledge in puerile rabbinical analysis of the 
Babylonian Syllabaries. 

Among the literary treasures brought to light, 
however, there is a class too much neglected, 
but which seems to be now attracting more 
attention from Assyrian scholars — namely, the 
small tablets of a private character, of which 
a great variety is extant. Though few are as 
yet published or translated, nevertheless there is 
enough in them to show what a mine of inter- 
esting information these tablets contain con- 
cerning the manners and customs of the people 
in their private intercourse, in those early times. 
These documents have generally been con- 
sidered as having only a chronological value, 
the Babylonian contracts, from the time of the 
Assyrian conquest, being dated by the year of 
the reigning king. But now that the chron- 
ological list of the time has been discovered, 
we have more accurate dates, so that these 
tablets remain, only to show that, in spite of 
political changes, commercial activity never 
abated in Babylon. We have contracts of 
every year, without interruption, from the Nin- 
evite period down to the Greek conquest. But 
the chief value of these contracts, no doubt, 



lies in the information they give as*t« the man- 
ners and customs of the Babvlonians, revealing- 
to us, so to speak, the Babylonians at home. 

The oldest documents of the kind hitherta 
discovered carry us back to the time of Ham- 
murabi, who ruled over Babylon from 2120 to 
2075 ^-C. Their peculiar feature is, that they 
give the reign, but not the year ; thus the date 
is fixed by the mention of some important 
event, such as the opening of a canal, the cap- 
ture of a city, a religious festival, or the like. 
These events give to these documents no little 
historical value on account of the events record- 
ed. Their contents are much the same as those 
of the contracts of the later Babylonian Empire. 
It is indeed interesting to see the people at 
this early period selling and buying houses, 
fields, cows, slaves, &c., or to read a deed of 
gift from a pious man to the temple, or the 
record of a judicial decision. The wording 
differs little from that of the contract of the 
later periods ; though in some cases the trans- 
actions are carried on with much more solem- 
nity, as we see by a tablet recording a contract 
of partnership between two Babylonians. 
Entering into partnership was called " entering 
into brotherhood," just as to take a son-in-law 
is "to take one in sonhood." In the later 
time entering into partnership was a very 
simple matter; several tablets recording such 
arrangements simply say : ** A. and B. each 
bring such and such an amount to form the 
capital of their business.'* The only variation 
in the formula is in the capital, which some- 
times consists of landed property and some- 
times of corn, cattle, &c. ; and, as in our own 
legislation, when partners borrowed money, 
each party became answerable for the full 
amount. In the time of Hammurabi the affair 
is more complicated and takes the form of a 
religious ceremony. The two intended part- 
ners go into the temple with the magistrate, 
and are sworn to be faithful to one another ; 
the acolytes answer with a kind of formula on 
the duty of " brotherhood." After the cere* 
mony, the magistrate addresses the two " bro- 
thers," and a tablet is drawn by the scribe 
recording the agreement, with the names and 
seals, sometimes eight or nine in number, of 
the witnesses. The two partners naturally 
have to pay heavy fees both to the temple, to 
the magistrate, and to the scribe for this per- 
formance. This is no doubt the reason why, 
when commerce became more extensive, the 
ceremony was given up, and the form of enter- 
ing into partnership simplified. The tablets 
of this early period ?are written in the Semitic 
dialect, but are difficult to understand on ac- 
count of the number of ideograms and Akkadian 
words which they contain. In many cases only 
the general sense can be made out, and evea 
then it is still doubtful. 

By a strange fate, there is a long gap in the 
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series of private tablets brought from Baby- 
lonia, and we have nothing from the time of 
Hammurabi up to the time of the Ninevite 
Icings over Babylon. Even then the tables are 
lew, and give nothing like a consecutive series 
until the fall of the Assyrian Empire. 

The tablets of the second period are very 
numerous, and give full particulars about every 
kind of transaction ; we can even see how the 
laws developed according to the growing wants 
of the community. The laws, rights, and cus- 
toms originated in the ancient Akkadian pre- 
cepts, few of which are preserved in the tablets 
in the British Museum. But of course new 
cases and complications arose which were 
unforseen by primitive legislators. In such 
cases, the magistrates had to follow their own 
judgment and to create precedents, to be re- 
ferred to in similar circumstances. In the 
British Museum there is a tablet containing 
such precedents, preserved, no doubt, for the 
guidance of the magistrates. Transactions, on 
the other hand, becoming in course of time 
more complicated, the parties also felt the 
necessity of specifying more accurately the 
details of their contracts. This is why we see 
in the Persian period the simplest contracts 
drawn out to the most minute particulars ; for 
instance, when a price is mentioned the tablet 
specifies in what kind of silver it is to be paid, 
whether in coined silver or in bullion, &c. 

As already stated, these tablets are very 
varied, and give accounts of every kind of 
transaction and relation — sales, exchanges, 
payments, loans, leases of houses or fields, 
agreements of marriage, deeds of adoption 
or gift, wills, legal statements (or what ^e 
should call aiBdavits), judicial decisions, and 
many more. The mere enumeration gives an 
idea of what a vast amount of information 
might be obtained by exhaustively studying 
these tablets. A quotation of one case will 
show it still more vividly; as the British 
Museum has had the good fortune to acquire 
from different sources a series of tablets relating 
to the same persons and recording several 
connected transactions, we are able to present 
the case completely. 

During the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, a 
Syrian merchant nan eJ Benhadad settled in 
Babylon, and married a Babylonian lady, 
Bunanitum, who brought him as dowry three 
and a half mana of silver. Benhadad, m con- 
sideration, no doubt, of her rank and fortune, 
associated her with all his transactions, taking 
her, in fact, as a kind of partner. They bought 
a house in Borsippa, a suburb of Babylon, and 
afterwards borrowed on this house two and a 
half mana to increase their trading capital. 
Benhadad, in order to secure to his wife her 
dowry, look the precaution to settle on her, by 
a deed, the house and field which they had 
bought with part of it, on condition that the 



house and the wife's property should, after her 
death, go to their children. Their only issue 
was a daughter, Nupta, whom they married to 
Benhaddamar, giving her as dowry two mana 
and ten shekels, of silver, together with the 
furniture for a house. At the death of Ben- 
hadad, his brother Akabiel took possession of 
the house, the furniture, and a male slave. 
Bunanitum appealed to the law, and the mag- 
istrates, after examining the documents and 
hearing the statements of the parties, decided 
that Akabiel had no claim at all to the prop- 
erty, and that upon clearing the mortgage on 
the house by paying two and a half mana to 
the mortgagee, Bunanitum should take posses- 
sion of the property. They decided, never- 
theless, that according to the arrangement in 
the deed of gift made by her husband, she 
must settle on Nupta, her daughter, besides 
the three and a half mana, the amount of Bun- 
anitum's dowry, her own property, and the 
slave, the whole of which, however, she was to 
retain possession of until her death. 

The history of Bunanitum raises the interest- 
ing question of the position of women in these 
ancient times. Much has been said about the 
high estimation in which woman was held 
among the Babylonians, and some writers have 
even gone so far as to found some ethnological 
deductions on this fact. The numerous data 
given in the private tablets seem, however, to 
prove that the rights and privileges of women 
among the Babylonians have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. They never had equal footing with 
men, as in our modern society. They could 
certainly trade and hold property, but never 
does a woman appear as witness in any con- 
tract. This in itself is sufficient to show that 
women never had any social standing in Baby- 
lon. Indeed, the provisions made for them 
by their husbands, as in the case of Bunanitum, 
arc only precautions to secure them against 
abuses to which their inferior position exposed 
them, and even this seems only to have been 
done when the family of the woman, was rich 
enough to provide her with a dowry. The ob- 
ject of these provisions is clearly shown by a 
tablet in which the husband says that his son is 
to provide food and clothing for his mother, 
and to take care of her as a loving son, under 
penalty of disinheritance. This delicate point 
was left to the judgment of the mother, who, 
if she thought her son undutiful, was empower- 
ed to have him disinherited. The practice of 
settling property on women seems to have 
been pretty general, and explains the fact that 
in many contracts it is stated that they were 
drawn up " in the house of the woman so-and- 
so," the woman being as a rule the wife or 
mother of one of the contracting parties. 
Similar provision was sometimes made for un- 
married women by their brothers. This b 
shown in the will of a Babylonian, who leaves 
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to his sister the usufruct of a seed-shop, which 
she no doubt had kept for him in his life- 
time. 

The way In which a woman was treated de- 
pended very much on her rank. For instance, 
if a man had married a women of fortune and 
wanted to repudiate her on the ground of in- 
fidelity, he had to return her dowry ; but this 
was not so if he had taken a wife from the 
lower class. In a contract of marriage between 
a rich Babylonian and a women of the poorer 
class, it is stipulated that if she is unfaithful 
she must perish by the sword. The Baby- 
lonian custom to vest landed property in 
women, originated no doubt among the higher 
class, to provide widows against spoliation by 
their brothers-in-law and other relatives. It 
was very likely adopted by the trading class to 
protect their property in case of commercial 
failure, as we see it practised in our own 
times. 

When parents married their daughters, they 
were careful to give in the contract the amount 
of the dowry, which remained always the sole 
private property of the wife, and could never 
be alienated ; they also took every precaution 
against acaidents. Thus, in one marriage con- 
tract it is stated that if the husband lost his 
liberty, the wife should go back to her father's 
house ; that is, that the marriage should be 
dissolved. 

It appears to have been far from rare for a 
man to lose his liberty on account of inability 
to pay his debts, as we know often happened 
in Rome. The Babylonians borrowed not 
only on their property, but often also on their 
children, and even on themselves. If they 
were unable to pay back, their children and 
themselves became the property of the money- 
lender, who could sell or keep them as. slaves. 
Slave-trading was one of the most flourishing 
branches of commerce, as might be expected 
in a time when there was no substitute for 
manual labor. War gave to the kings the 
hands which built their huge monuments, but 
private individuals had to buy their slaves. 
When a girl was married she always received 
as dowry, besides a sum of money, one, or 
perhaps more, slaves.^ No doubt domestic and 
agricultural slaves formed the bulk of the class, 
but the slave-breeder had many different 
articles in stock, and he spared neither money 
nor trouble to satisfy his customers. Slaves 
obtained in childhood or born from slaves were 
either trained by their masters in the various 
branches of industry, or else received lessons 
from teachers in the higher branches of educa- 
tion. These last were of course the most ex- 
pensive, as they had to be trained at greater 
cost ; some were taught to act as scribes, 
others to carve stone, or to engrave gems for 
seals. Industrial slaves were placed while 
boys as apprentices to blacksmiths, potters, &c. 



A slave-dealer drew large profit by letting 
these slaves on hire, and in some cases, doubt- 
less, slave-lending was a separate business. 
In order to secure their retention, slaves were 
sometimes marked on the hand with the name 
of their owner, but this was rarely resorted to, 
as their sale was thus rendered difficult- There 
are several tablets relating to contests arising 
from this custom. When a slave, however, 
was thus sold it was always mentioned partic- 
ularly that if he should be claimed by the 
person whose name was marked, or by his 
relations, the purchase-money should be re- 
funded. 

Money-lending was the business next in im- 
portance to slave-dealing. The greater part of 
the so-called Egibi taUets are agreements for 
loans in which the borrower binds himself to 
return the amount together with interest pre- 
scribed in the contract. Some of these con- 
tracts are really statements recording a loan, 
which were drawn up when payment became 
due, in order to levy execution on the bor- 
rower. When a Babylonian wanted to begin 
business, he often borrowed upon his own 
property, so as to get the necessary capital. 
Several tablets record the agreement of two 
parties mortgaging their houses with the 
^stated] intention of creating a capital, and of 
starting business. The system of taxation in 
Babylonia also made money- lenders indispen* 
sable, especially to agriculturists, who had to 
pay their taxes before harvest, and were there- 
fore obliged to borrow on their future crops. 
Interest was generallv, though not always, 
paid by the month, and capital was paid back 
bv instalments ; the interest was ^bout one- 
sixtieth per month, or 20 per cent, per annum. 
But what increased the profit of a money- 
lender most was the system, which it still in 
use in Asia Minor, of paying taxes in kind. 
The agriculturist had to buy grain when the 
price was high, and, when the harvest came, 
to realize at a low price. Hence a money- 
lender was often also a corn and grain lender ; 
many contracts record loans of corn and money, 
and the time mentioned for repayment is gen- 
erally harvest-time. 

Merchants, at the outset of their career, 
also had need of the money-lender. When a 
man married, it was customary for him to take 
a house for himself and for his young wife. 
Sometimes he had not the money necessary 
for that purpose or for his trade capital ; he 
then often had to buy the house with his wife's 
dowry, and the house was therefore her private 
property. This, again, is one of the reasons 
why houses were mostly owned by women in 
Babylonia. The trade in houses became 
very brisk at the time of the Persian con- 
quest, as this dynasty brought a new influx of 
people into the old capital of Babylonia. From 
ih^ beginning of Cyrus's reign to ilie end of 
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I>arius's we have a great many tablets record- 
ing the sale of houses, or the letting of them 
for certain periods at a fixed rent, which was 
to be paid in two or more instalments yearly. 
Xhis sudden demand for houses under the 
first Persian rulers recalls to mind what hap- 
pened in Berlin when that city became the 
capital of the new German Empire. There 
was such a rush for houses that a crisis ensued. 
In Babylon the leases hardly ever extended 
over four or five years. 

Another class of documents not less inter- 
esting consists of private letters. These are 
not so numerous as the contracts, but the 
British Museum possesses a good variety of 
them. They are not dated, but their date can 
be pretty accurately fixed by the style of writ- 
ing and the context. They mostly relate to 
commercial business. For instance, a man 
writes to his brothers sending them a consign- 
ment of corn, and begging them to place the 
amount to his credit. Other letters give in- 
formation on the state of the crops or on cer- 
tain business transactions ; others speak of 
family matters, and are full of interesting 
particulars. 

It would be easy to 'extend this article, but 
my intention is only to call attention to a 
branch of study unfortunately too much neg- 
lected. The original documents are still 
buried in the various public collections of 
Europe, and consequently only one who could 
devote his whole time to their examination 
could study them fully. A few specimens 
indeed have been lithographed in that splendid 
collection, ** The Inscriptions of Western 
Asia," published by the trustees of the British 
Museum, and in some other publications, in 
France, Germany, and America; but even if 
all were gathered together, they are still too 
few to enable a scholar to get the information 
necessary for acquiring a real knowledge of 
their valuable contents. It is only by examin- 
ing several hundreds of them that any one can 
hope to acquire sufficient acquaintance with 
their style and character to understand them 
easily and thoroughly. The texts, being writ- 
ten m a cursive hand, are difficult to read, so 
that unless a student has given special atten- 
tion to this style of writing, he is in danger of 
misreading many characters. It is for this 
reason that few of the texts published abroad 
are correct, but even with a correct copy it is 
not easy to make out any particular text on 
account of the new words it contains, which 
can only be explained by collecting parallel 
passsages. Nothing but the accurate and 
careful publication of a great many texts 
would enable the bulk of Assyriologists to un- 
dertake with success the study of these inter- 
esting documents. — G. Bertin, in T/te Con- 
temporary /Review, 
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' Nature seems to have decreed that a man 
whose intellectual strength shows no signs of 
abatement should in his later years return, not 
to the dull monotony of middle age, but to the 
earlier visions of his prime. In Lord Tennyson's 
case, at any rate, his most recent volume recalls 
the style of many of his earlier productions. 
There seem to have been four periods in the 
laureate's poetical career. The first in the 
period of his youth — classical, lyrical, and 
romantic : — the period of CEmne, The Lady of 
Shalott, and Mariana at the Moated Grange; 
the second his manhood, idyllic, stately in form 
and metre, the highest level of his maturing 
powers, as in In Memoriam^ and Idyls of the 
King ; the third is his middle age, when his 
fancy has deluded him into the idea that he 
could write a Victorian drama, as Shakespeare 
had written an Elizabethan drama. It is in 
this stage that his work exhibits some of the 
flatness and monotonous verbiage which dis- 
tinguishes the task work of a man who is not 
writing according to the inspirations of his 
best genius. For despite their numerous ex- 
cellencies it does not appear likely that posterity 
will remember the Poet Laureate chiefly by 
such works as Harold, Queen Mary, and Becket, 
In his fourth and last period comes the happy 
relapse into the earlier style, the return to 
ballads, to classical poems, to romantic idyls, and 
musical lyrics. For Lord Tennyson's best gifts 
are not pre-eminently those either of a phil- 
osopher or a dramatist, but rather choiceness 
of expression, musical utterance, sweet stateli- 
ness of melodious blank verse, and an un- 
doubted lyrical faculty. 

It is gratifying to be at once able to say that 
Lord Tennyson has produced a volume of 
poems worthy to lie on the same shelf with the 
best of those which have preceded it. The 
pieces now given to the public are evidently of 
very different dates, and are significant of dif- 
ferent aspects in the progressive development 
of the poet. The poem which gives its name 
to the volume is clearly, as the author himself 
states, one which "dates from many a year 
ago," possessing much of the antique feeling 
and the poetry of such pieces as Tithonus and 
Lucretius. The occasion for its production is 
given in the dedication to E. Fitzgerald (better 
known to the general public as the translator 
of the Rubayat of Omar Khayydm). evidently 
quite a recent composition, and full of happy 
touches, though attaining a considerably lower 
level in the last twenty lines. Some of the 
following, for instance, have much of the grace- 
ful feeling of the master's hand : — 

" One night when earth was winter black, 
And all the heavens flashed in frost ; 
And on me, Iialf-^islcep. came back 
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That wholesome heat the blood had lost, 
And set me climliing icv capes 

And glaciers, over wMch there roll'd 
To meet me iong-arm*d vines with grapes 

Of Eshcol hugeness; for the cold 
"Without and warmth within me, wrought. 

To mould the dream ; but none can say 
That Lenten fare makes Lenten thought, 

Who reads your golden Easter lay, 
Than which I know no version done 

In English more divinely well; 
A planet equal to the sun 

Which cast it, that large infidel, 
Your Omar." 

The Charge of the Heavy Brigade naturally 
recalls the recital of the other famous charge, 
though it will hardly bear comparison with its 
fellow; but the distinction between it and the 
time when deeds in war seemed only the proper 
themes for the poet is indicated in a clever 
epilogue, in which the poet defends himself 
against Irene, who blames the choice of such 
martial themes. To-morrtyw^ and The Spinster's 
Sweefarts are studies in dialect in the style of 
the well-known Northern Fanner. Of the two, 
Tehmorroiv is the better, but the excellence of 
such pieces is only apparent to the initiated : 
it may be suspected that to the ordinary reader 
they only appear at most quaint, while they are 
strikingly cacophonous. There are three 
epitaphs — Stratford de Reddiffey Gordon^ and 
Caxton — of varying merit, of which perhaps 
the worst is the one on General Gordon ; but 
it is probably given to a man to write only one 
or two epitaphs, and Tennyson has written the 
one on Franklift. Balin and Balan not only 
bears a structural resemblance to, but in more 
than one passage contains a distinct reminis- 
cence of Idyls of the King. 

Of the quite modern pieces. The Flight is a 
weak and disappointing ballad on the subject 
of a girl who saves herself by flight from a 
marriage which she detests. The Wrecks and 
Despair are melodramatic, but neither are so 
strong as Rizpah, in the predecessor of this 
volume. The most charming of the later 
poems is the one written to Virgil at the request 
of the Mantuans for the nineteenth centenary 
of Virgil's death, to which may perhaps be 
added the last sonnet on the last page in the 
book, especially the first half. Both of these, 
and particularly the first, are enough to prove 
that Tennyson, even in later years, has not lost 
the gift of picturesque expression and musical 
utterance. Take, for instance, such lines as — 

* Landscape-lover, lord of language, 

More than he that sang the Works and Days, 
All the chosen coin of fancy. 

Flashing out from many a golden phrase. 

'* Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 

Tilth and vinevard, hive, and horse, and herd. 
All the charm of all the muses. 
Often flowering in a lonely word." 

Parallels are often misleading modes of 



literary criticism, but it would be no misnomer 
to speak of Lord Tennyson as the modern 
Virgil ; to whom, indeed, the laureate, on a 
memorable occasion and in a pregnant sentence, 
once compared himself. Tennyson's loving 
devotion to his master equals that of Dante. 
In the present collection he says of him 

" I that loved thee since my day began,** 

but the student of Tennyson needs no such 
reminder of the poet's homage. It is expressed 
in repeated allusion and distinct imitation ; 
but nowhere more prettily than in The Daisy : — 

'* Remember how we came at last. 
To Como; shower and storm and blast 
Had blown the lake beyond his limit. 
And all was flooded ; and how we past 

** From Como, when the light was gray, 
And in my head, for halt the day, 

The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of Lari Maxume, all the way 

*' Like ballad-burthen music, kept" 

There is one consideration which is forced 
upon us in reviewing this latest work of the 
Poet Laureate. Lord Tennyson belongs now 
to the older generation of poets : so, too, in 
point of ye^rs, though not in point of spirit 
and metaphysical power, does Mr. Browning. 
Even Mr. Swinburne, although he often claims 
indulgence as a " boy-poei," is sufficiently 
advanced in years to be rated with the older 
rather than the younger generation. But where, 
amid the multitude of fresh voices, are we to 
find the future poet ? There is, indeed, no 
deficiency in volumes of poetry. But will the 
admirers of Mr. Edmund Gosse, or of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, or of Mr. Frederick Myers, 
advance the highest pretensions for their re- 
spective favorites ? When the common fate 
of humanity overtakes the older generation, 
will any one be found bold c^nough to put 
forward the name of Mr. Lewis Morrb, of 
Penrhyn.^ It is a saddening reflection, but 
one which Lord Tennyson himself forces us 
to make when, in the later years of his life, he 
produces a volume which recalls some of the 
triumphs of his prime. — ^T. H. S. EscoT, in 
Tlie Fortnightly Review. 
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Vous avez une tnanihre si amiable d^annoneer 
les plus mauvaiscs nouvelles, qu^elles perdent par 
Id de leurs d/sagr/metis. So wrote, de haul en 
bas, the Duchess of York to Beau Brumroell, 
sixty or seventy years back ; and so write I» 
de bas en haut, to the two very eminent champ- 
ions who have in the Nineteenth Century oC 
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December* entered appearances* on behalf of 
Dr. R^ville's ProUgom>nes^ with a decisiveness 
of tone, at all events, which admits of no mis- 
take : Professor Huxley and Professor Max 
MOller. My first duty is to acknowledge in 
both cases the abundant courtesy and indul- 
gence with which I am personally treated. 
And my first thought is that, where' even dis- 
agreement is made in a manner pleasant, it 
will be a duty to search and see if there be 
any points of agreement or approximation, 
which will be more pleasant still. This indul- 
gence and courtesy deserves in the case of 
Professor Huxley a special warmth of acknowl- 
edgment, because, while thus more than liberal 
to the individual, he has for the class of Rec- 
oncilers, in which he places me, an unconceal- 
ed and unmeasured scorn. These are they 
who impose upon man a burden of false 
science in the name of religion^ who dictate a 
Divine command ** an implicit belief in the 
cosmogony of Genesis ; " and who "stir un- 
wisdom and fanaticism to their depths." Judg- 
ments so severe sliould surely be supported 
by citation or other evidence, for which I look 
in vain. To some they might suggest the 
idea that Passion may sometimes unawares 
intrude even within the precincts of the temple 
of Science. But I admit that a great master 
of his art may well be provoked, when he finds 
his materials tumbled about by incapable 
hands, and may mistake for irreverence what 
is only want of skill. 

While acknowledging the great courtesy 
with which Professor Huxley treats his antag- 
onist individually, and while simply listening 
to his denunciations of the Reconcilers' as one 
listens to distant thunders, with a sort of 
sense that after all they will do no great harm, 
I must presume to animadvert with consider- 
able freedom upon his method ; upon the 
sweeping character of his advocacy; upon 
his perceptible -exaggeration of points in con- 
troversy ; upon his mode of dealing with 
authorities; and upon the curious fallacy of 
substitution by which he enables himself to 
found the widest proscriptions of the claim 
of the Book of Genesis to contain a Divine 
record upon a reasoned impeachment of its 
scientific accuracy in, as I shall show, a single 
particular. 

As to the first of these topics, nothing can 
be more equitable than Professor Huxley's 
intention to intervene as a " science proctor " 
in that part of the debate raised by Mr. 
Rdvilie, ** to which he proposes to restrict his 
observations." This is the part on which he 
proposes in his first page to report as a student 
— and ever}' reader will inwardlv add, as one 
of the most eminent among all students — of 

• Reprinted in the Library Magazine, Februarjt 
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natural science. Now this is not the cosmo- 
gonical part of the account in Genesis. On 
Genesis i. 1-19, containing the cosmogony, he 
does not report as an expert, but refers us to 
" those who are specially conversant with the 
sciences involved ; " adding his opinion about 
their opinion. Yet in his second page, with- 
out making any reference to this broad dis- 
tinction, he at once forgets the just limitation 
of his first, and our '* proctor for science " 
pronounces on M. R^ville's estim*ate, not of 
the fourfold succession in the stratification of 
the earth, but of " the account of the Qreation 
given in the Book of Genesis," that its terms 
are as ** respectful as in his judgment they are 
just." Thus the proctorship for science, justly 
assumed for matters within his province as a 
student, is rather hastily extended to matters 
which he himself declares to be beyond it. In 
truth it will appear, that as there are many 
roads to heaven with one ending, so, provided • 
only a man arrives at ihc conclusion that the 
great Proem of Genesis lends no support to 
the argument for Revelation, it does not much 
matter how he gets there. For in this " just " 
account of the Creation I have shown that 
M. Rdville supports his accusation of scientific 
error by three particulars : that in the first he 
contradicts the judgment of scholars on the 
sense of the original ; in the second he both 
misquotes (by inadvertence) the terms of the 
text, and overlooks the distinction made so 
palpable (if not earlier) half a century ago, by 
the work of Dr. Buckland,* between hara and 
asa; while the third proceeds on the assump- 
tion that there could be no light to produce 
vegetation, except light derived from a visible 
sun. These three charges constitute the head 
and front of M. R^ville's indictment against 
the cosmogony; and the fatal flaws in them, 
without any notice or defence, are now all 
taken under the mantle of our science proctor, 
who returns to the charge at the close of his 
article, and again dismisses with comprehen- 
sive honor as " wise and moderate " what he 
had ushered in as reverent and just. So 
much for the sweeping, undiscriminating char- 
acter of an advocacy which, in a scientific 
writer, we might perhaps have expected to be 
carefully limited and defined. " 

I take next the exaggeration which appears 
to me to mark unhappily Professor Huxley's 
method. Under this head I include all needless 
multiplication of points of controversy, whether 
in the form of overstating differences, or under- 
stating agreements, with an adversarv. 

As I have lived for more than half a century 
in an atmosphere of contention, my stock of 
controversial fire has perhaps become abnor- 
mally low ; while Professor Huxley, who has 

♦ BrtdgeTuater Treatist^ vol. i. : ** Consistency of 
Geological Discoveries with Sacred History." 
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been inhabiting the Elysian regions of science, 
the cdita doctrind sapietitum templa Serena^ may 
be enjoying ail the freshness of an unjaded 
appetite. Certainly one of the lessons life has 
taught me is, that where there is known to be 
a common object, the pursuit of truth, there 
should also be a studious desire to interpret 
the adversary in the best sense his words will 
fairly bear ; to avoid whatever widens the 
breach ; and to make the most of whatever 
tends to nafrow ii. These I hold to be part of 
the laws of knightly tournament. 

I do ,not, therefore, fully understand why 
Professor Huxley makes it a matter of objec- 
tion to me that, in rebuking a writer who had 
treated evolution wholesale as a novelty in 
the world, I cited a few old instances of moral 
and historical evolution only, and did not 
extend my front by examining Indian sages 
and the founders of Greek philosophy. Nor why, 
•when I have spoken of physical evolution as of 
a thing to me most acceptable, but not yet in 
its rigor (to my knowledge) proved, we have 
only the rather niggardly acknowledgment that 
I have made " the most oblique admissions of 
a possible value." Thus it is when agreement 
is threatened, but far otherwise when differ- 
ences are to be blazoned. When I have 
spoken of the succession of orders in the most 
general terms only, this is declared a sharply 
divided succession in which the last species of 
one cannot overlap the first species of another. 
When I have pleaded on simple grounds of 
reasoning for the supposition of a substan- 
tial correspondence between Genesis i. and 
science, have waived all question of a verbal in- 
spiration, all question whether the whole of the 
statements can now be made good, I am treated 
as one of those who impose " in the name of 
religion " as a divine requisition " an implicit 
belief in the accuracy of the cosmogony of 
Genesis," and who deserve to have their heads 
broken in consequence. 

I have urged nothing " in the name of re- 
lig|ion." I have sought to adduce probable 
evidence that a guidance more than human 
lies within the great Proem of the Book of 
Genesis, just as I might adduce probable evi- 
dence to show that Francis did or did not write 
Junius, that Wiiliam the Third was or was not 
responsible for the massacre of Glencoe ; I have 
expressly excepted detail and have stated that 
in my inquiry " the authority of Scripture can- 
not be alleged in proof of a primitive revela- 
tion." I object to all these exaggerations of 
charge, as savoring of the spirit of the Inquisi- 
tion, and as restraints on literary freedom. 

My next observation as to the Professor's 
method refers to his treatment of authorities. 

In one passage Mr. Huxley expresses his 
regret that I have not named my authority for 
the statement made concerning the fourfold 
succession, in order that he might have trans- 



ferred his attentions from myself to a new tlc- 
linquent. Now, published works are (as I may 
show) a fair subject for reference. But as to 
pointing out any person who might have favored 
me with his views in private correspondence, I 
own that I should have some scruple in handing 
him over to be pilloried as a Reconciler, and 
to be pelted with charges of unwisdom and 
fanaticism, which I myself, from long use, am 
perfectly content to bear. 

I did refer to three great and famous names : 
those of Cuvier, Sir John Herschel, and Whe- 
well. Mr. Huxley speaks of me as having 
quoted them in support of my case on the 
fourfold succession ; and at the same time 
notices that I admitted Cuvier not to be a 
recent authority, which in geolog)' proper is, I 
believe, nearly equivalent to saying he is, for 
particulars, no authority at all. This recital 
is singularly inaccurate. I cited them, not 
with reference to the fourfold succession, but 
generally for " the general accordance of the 
Mosaic cosmogony with the results of modern 
inquiry " and particularly in connection with the 
nebular hypothesis. It is the cosmogony (Gen. 
i. 1-19), not the fourfold succession, which 
was the sole object of R^ville's attack, and 
the main object of my defence ; and which is 
the largest portion of the whole subject. Will 
Mr. Huxley venture to say that Cuvier is an 
unavailable authority, or that Herschel and 
Whewell are other than great and venerable 
names, with reference to the cosmogony ? Yet 
he has quietly set them aside without notice ; 
and they with many more are inclusively bespat- 
tered with the charges which he has launched 
against the pestilent tribe of Reconcilers. 

My fourth and last observation on the 
'* method " of Professor Huxley is that, after 
discussing a part, and that not the most con- 
siderable part, of the Proem of Genesis, he 
has broadly pronounced upon the whole. This 
is a mode of reasoning which logic rejects, and 
which I presume to savor more of licence 
than of science. The fourfold succession is 
condemned with argument ; the cosmogony is 
thrown into the bargain. True, Mr. Huxley 
refers in a single sentence to three detached 
points of it partially touched in my observations. 
But all my argument, the chief argument of my 
paper, leads up to the nebular or rotatory 
hypothesis. This hypothesis, with the author 
ities cited — of whom one is the author of Ves- 
tiges of the Creation — is inclusively condemned, 
and without a word vouchsafed to it 

I shall presently express my gratitude for 
the scientific part of Mr. Huxley's paper. But 
there are two sides to the question. The whole 
matter at issue is, i, a comparison between 
the probable meaning of the Proem to Genesb 
and the results of cosmological and geological 
science ; 2, the question whether this compar- 
ison favors or does not favor the belief that 
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an element of divine knowledge — knowledge 
^ehich jras not accessible to the simple action 
of the human faculties — is conveyed to us in 
this Proem. It is not enough to be accurate 
in one term of a comparison, unless we are 
accurate in both. A master of English may 
speak the vilest and most blundering French. 
I do not think Mr. Huxley has even endeavored 
to understand what is the idea, what is the 
intention, which his opponent ascribes to the 
Mosaic writer : or what is the conception which 
his opponent forms of the weighty word Rev- 
elation. He holds the writer responsible for 
scientific precision : I look for nothing of the 
kind, but assign to him a statement general, 
which admits exceptions ; popular, which aims 
mainly at producing moral impression ; sum- 
mary, which cannot but be open to more or less 
of criticism in detail. He thinks it is a lecture. 
I think it is a sermon. He describes living 
creatures by structure. The Mosaic writer 
describes them by habitat. Both I suppose 
are right. I suppose that description by hab- 
itat would be unavailing for the purposes of 
science. I feel sure that description by struc- 
ture, such as the geologists supply, would have 
been unavailing for the purpose of summary 
teaching with religious aim. Of Revelation I 
will speak by-and-by. 

In order to institute with profit the compar- 
ison, now in view, the very first thing necessary 
is to determine, so far as the subject-matter 
allows, what it was that the Pentateuchal or 
Mosaic writer designed to convey to the minds 
of those for whom he wrote. The case is, in 
more ways than one, I conceive, the direct 
reverse of that which the Professor has alleged. 
It is not bringing Science to be tried at the 
bar of Religion. It is bringing Religion, so 
far as it is represented by this part of the Holy 
Scriptures, to be tried at the bar of Science. 
The indictment against the Pentateuchal writer 
is that he has written what is scientifically 
untrue. We have to find then in the first place 
what it is that he has written, according to the 
text, not an innerrable text, as it now stands 
before us. 

First, I assume there is no dispute that in 
Genesis i. 20-27 ^^ ^^s represented a fourfold 
sequence or succession of living organisms. 
Aware of my own inability to define in any tol- 
erable manner the classes of these organisms, 
I resorted to the general phrases — water-popu- 
lation, air population, land-population. The 
immediate purpose of these phrases was not to 
correspond with the classifications of Science, 
but to bring together in brief and convenient 
form the larger and more varied modes of ex- 
pression used in verses 20, 21, 24, 25 of the 
Chapter. 

I think, however, I have been to blame for 
having brought into a contact with science, 
which was not sufficiently defined, terms that 



have no scientific meaning : water-population^ 
air-population, and (twofold) land-population* 
I shall now discard them and shall substitute 
others, which have the double advantage of 
being used by geologists, and perhaps of ex- 
pressing better than my phrases what was in 
the mind of the Mosaic writer. These are the 
words — I, fishes ; 2, birds ; 3, mammals; * 4, 
man. By all, I think, it will be felt that the 
first object is to know what the Pentateuchal 
writer means. The relation of his meaning to 
science is essential, but, in orderly augmen- 
tation, subsequent. The matter now before 
us is a matter of reasonable and probable in- 
terpretation. What is the proper key to this 
hermeneutic work ? In my opinion it is to be 
found in a just estimate of the purpose with 
which the author wrote, and with which the 
Book of Genesis was, in this part of it, either 
composed or compiled. 

If this be the true point of departure, it opens 
up a question of extreme interest, at wl.ich 
I have but faintly glanced in my paper, and 
which is nowhere touched in the reply to nic. 
What proper place has such a composition as 
the first Chapter of Genesis in such a work as 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament ? They 
are indisputably written with a religious aim ; 
and their subject-matter is religious. We may 
describe this aim in various ways. For the 
present purpose, suffice it to say they are con- 
versant with belief in God, with inculcation of 
duties founded on that belief, with history and 
prophecy obviously having it for their central 
point. But this Chapter, at the least down to 
verse 25, and perhaps throughout, stands on 
a different ground. In concise and rapid 
outline, it traverses a vast region of physics. 
It is easy to understand Saint Paul when he 
speaks of the world as bearing witness to God. 
What he said was capable of being verified or 
tested by the common experimental knowledge 
of all who heard him. Of it, of our Saviour's 
mention of the lilies — and may it not be said 
generally of the references in Scripture to 
natural knowledge ? — they are at once account- 
ed for by the positions in which they stand. 
But this first Chapter of Genesis professes to 
set out in its own way a large and comprehen- 
sive scheme of physical facts: the transition 
from chaos to kosmos, from the inanimate to 
life, from life in its lower orders to man. 
Being knowledge of an order anterior to the 
creation of Adamic man, it was beyond verifi- 
cation, as being beyond experience. As a 
physical exposition in miniature, it stands alone 
in "the Sacred Record. And, as this singular 
composition is solitary in the Bible, so it seems 
to be hardly less solitary in the sacred books of 
the world. " The only important resemblance 

* I wish to be understood as speaking here of the 
higher or ordinary mammals, which alone I assume to 
have been probably known to the Mosaic writer. 
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of any ancient cosmogony with the Scriptural 
account, is to be found in the Persian or Zoro- 
astrian : '' this Bishop Browne proceeds to ac- 
<^ountforon the following among other grounds : 
that Zoroaster was probably brought into cos- 
tact with the Hebrews, and even perhaps with 
the prophet Daniel. Again, the Ppem does 
not carry any Egyptian marks. In the twenty- 
seven thousand lines of Homer, archaic as 
they are and ever turning to the past, there is, 
I think, only one (Jliad^ vii. 99) which belongs 
to physiology. The beautiful sketch of a cos- 
mogony by 0^'\d(Mciant, i. 1-38) seems incon- 
siderable degree to follow the Mosaic outline ; 
but it was composed at a time when the treasure 
of the Hebrew records had been for two cen- 
turies imparted, through the Septuagint, to the 
Aryan nations. 

Professor Huxley, if I understand him right- 
ly, considers the Mosaic writer, not perhaps as 
having intended to embrace the whole truth of 
science in the province of geology, but at least 
as liable to be .convicted of scientific worthless- 
ness if his language will not stand the test of 
this construction. Thus the " water-popula- 
tion " is to include " the innumerable hosts of 
marine invertebrated animals.'* It seems to 
me that these discoveries, taken as a whole, 
and also taken in all their parts and particu- 
lars, do not afford a proper, I mean a rational, 
standard for the interpretation of the Mosaic 
writer ; that the recent discovery of the Silu- 
rian scorpion, a highly organized animal, is of 
little moment either way to the question now 
before us ;* that it is not an account of the 
extinct species which we should consider the 
Mosaic writer as intending to convey ; that 
while his words are capable of covering them, 
as the oikoumeni of the New Testament covers 
the red and yellow man, the rules of rational 
construction recommend and require our as- 
signing to them a more limited meaning, which 
I will presently describe. 

Another material point in Professor Huxley*s 
interpretation appears to me to lie altogether 
beyond the natural force of the words, and to 
be of an arbitrary character. He includes in 
it the proposition that the production of the re- 
spective orders was effected during each of 
** three distinct and successive periods of time ; 
and only during those periods of time ; " or 
again, in one of these, " and not at any other 
of these;" as, in a series of games at chess, 
one is done before another begins; or as in a 
** march past," one regiment goes before another 
comes. No doubt there may be a degree of 
literalism which will even suffice to show that 
as ** every winged fowl " was produced on the 
fourth day of the Hexaemeron, therefore the 
birth of new fowls continually is a contradic- 

♦ Because my argument 4n no way requires universal 
accordance, what bearing the scorpion may have on any 
current scientific hypothesis, it is not for me to say. 



tion to the text of Genesis. But does not the 
equity of common sense require us to under- 
stand simply that the order of " wingecf fowl," 
whatever that may mean, took its place in crea- 
tion at a certain time, and that from ihat time 
its various component classes were in course of 
production ? Is it not the fact that in synopti- 
cal statements of successive events, distributed 
in time for the sake of producing easy and clear 
impressions, general truth is aimed at, and 
periods are allowed to overlap ? If, with such 
a view, we arrange the schools of Greek philo- 
sophy in numerical order, according to the 
dates of their inception, we do not. mean that 
one expired before another was founded. If 
the archaeologist describes to us as successive 
in time the ages of stone, bronze, and iron,* 
he certainly does not mean that no kinds of 
stone implement were invented after bronze 
began, or no kinds of bronze after iron began. 
When Thucydides said that the ancient limited 
monarchies were succeeded by tyrannies, he 
did not mean that all the monarchs died at 
once, and a set of tyrants, like Deucalion's 
men, rose up and took their places. Woe be, 
I should say, to anyone who tries summarily to 
present in series the phases of ancient facts, if 
they are to be judged under the rule of Pro- 
fessor Huxley. 

Proceeding, on what I hold to be open 
ground, to state my own idea of the true key 
to the meaning of the Mosaic record, I suggest 
that it was intended to give moral, and not 
scientific, instruction to those for whom it was 
written. That for the Adamic race, recent on 
the earth, and young in faculties, the traditions . 
here incorporated, which were probably far 
older than the Book, had a natural and a highly 
moral purpose in conveying to their minds a 
lively sense of the wise and loving care with 
which the Almighty Father, who demanded 
much at their hands, had beforehand given 
them much, in the provident adaptation of the 
world to be their dwelling-place, and of the 
created orders for their use and rule. It 
appears to me that, given the very nature of 
the Scriptures, this is clearly the rational point 
of view. If it is so, then, it follows, that just 
as the tradition described earth, air, and heav- 
en in the manner in which they superficially 
presented themselves to the daily experience 
of man — not scientifically, but 

The common air, the sun, the skies — 

so he spoke of fishes, of birds, of beasts, of 
what man was most concerned with ; and, last 

* I use this enumeration to illustrate an argument, 
but I must, even in so using it, enter a caveat against its 
particulars. I do not conceive it to be either probable 
or historical that, as a general rule, mankind passed 
from the use of stone implements to the use of bronze, 
a composite metal, without passing through some inter- 
mediate (longer or shorter) period of copper. 
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in the series, of man himself, largely and gen- 
erally, as facts of his experience ; from which 
^reat moral lessons of wonder, gratitude, and 
obedience \Yere to be deduced, to aid him in 
the great work of his life-training. 

If further proof be wanting, that what the 
Mosaic writer had in his mind were the crea- 
tures with which Adamic man was conversant, 
we have it in the direct form of verse 28, which 
f^ives to man for meat the fruit of every seed- 
yielding tree, and every seed-yielding herb, 
and the dominion of every beast, fowl, and 
reptile living. There is here a marked absence 
of reference to any but the then living species. 

This, then, is the key to the meaning of the 
Book, and of the tradition, if, as I suppose, it 
was before the book, which seems to me to 
offer the most probable, and therefore the 
rational guide to its interpretation. The ques- 
tion we shall have to face is whether this state- 
ment so understood, this majestic and touch- 
ing lesson of the childhood of Adamic man, 
stands in such a relation to scientific truth, as 
far as it is now known, as to give warrant to 
the inference that the guidance under which it 
was composed was more than that of fac- 
ulties merely human, at that stage of develop- 
ment, and likewise of information, which be- 
longed to the childhood of humanity. 

We have, then, before us one terra of the 
desired comparison. Let us now turn to 
the other. 

And here my first duty is to render ray grate- 
ful thanks to Professor Huxley for having cor- 
rected my either erroneous or superannuated 
assumption as to the state of scientific opinion 
on the second and third terms of the fourfold 
succession of life. As one probable doctor 
sufficed to make an opinion probable, so the dis- 
sent of this eminent man would of itself over- 
throw and pulverize my proposition that there 
was a scientific consensus as to a sequence like 
that of Genesis in the production of animal 
life, as between fishes, birds, mammals, and 
man. I shall compare the text of Genesis with 
geological statements ; but shall make no 
attempt, unless this be an attempt, to profit by 
a consensus of geologists. 

I suppose it to be admitted on all hands 
that no perfectly comprehensive and complete 
correspondence can be established between 
the terms of the Mosaic text and modern dis- 
covery. No one, for instance, could conclude 
from it that which appears to be generally 
recognized, that a great reptile-age would be 
revealed by the mesozoic rocks. 

Yet I think readers, who have been swept 
away by the torrent of Mr. Huxley's denun- 
ciations, will feel some surprise when on draw- 
ing summarily into line the main allegations, 
and especially this ruling order of the Proem, 
they see how small a part of them is brought 
into question by Mr. Huxley, and to how large 



an extent they are favored by the tendencies, 
presumptions, and even conclusions of scientific 
inquir)'. 

First, as to the cosmogony, or the formation 
of the earth and the heavenly bodies : — 

1. The first operation recorded in Genesis 
appears to be the formation of light. It is 
detached, apparently, from the waste or form- 
less elemental mass (verses 2-5), which is left 
relatively dark by its withdrawal. 

2. Next we hear of the existence of vapor, 
and of its condensation into water on the sur- 
face of the earth (verses 6-10). Vegetation 
subsequently begins : but this belongs rather 
to geology than to cosmogony (verses 11,12). 

3. In a new period, the heavenly bodies are 
declared to be fully formed and visible, divid- 
ing the day from the night (verses 14-18). 

Under the guidance particularly of Dr. 
Whewell, I have referred to the nebular hypo- 
thesis as confirraatory of this account. Mr. 
Huxley has not either denied the hypothesis, 
or argued against it. But I turn to Phillios's 
Manual of Geology^ edited and adapted by Mr. 
Seeley and Mr. Ethe ridge (1885). It has a sec- 
tion on " Modern Speculations concerning the 
Origin of the Earth.'* 

The first agent here noticed as contributing 
to the work of production is the " gas hydrogen 
in a burning stale," which now forms the " en- 
veloping portion of the sun's atmosphere ; " 
whence we are told the inference arises that 
the earth also was once " incandescent at its 
surface," and that its rocks may have bee» 
" products of combustion." Is not this repre* 
sentation of light with heat for its ally, a^ 
the first element in this Speculation, remark- 
ably accordant with the opening of the Proei^ 
to Genesis ? 

Next it appears that " the product of this 
combustion is vapor," which with diminished 
heat condenses into water, and eventually ac- 
cumulates '^ in depressions on the sun's surface 
so as to form oceans and seas." " It is at least 
probable that the earth has passed through a 
phase of this kind." " The other planets are 
apparently more or less like the earth in pos^ 
sessing atmospheres and seas." Is there not 
here a remarkable concurrence with the second 
great act of the cosmogony ? 

Plainly, as I suppose it is agreeable to these 
suppositions that, as vapor gradually passes 
into water, and the atmosphere is cleared, the 
full adaptation of sun and moon by visibility 
for their functions should come in due sequence 
as it comes in Gen. i. 14-18. 

Pursuing its subject, the Manual proceeds : 
** This consideration leads up to what has been 
called the nebular hypothesis," which "supposes 
that, before the stars existed, the materials of 
which they consist were diffused in the heav- 
ens in a state of vapor." The text then pro- 
ceeds to describe how local centres of conden- 
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sation might throw off rings, these rings break 
into planets, and the planets, under conditions 
of sufficient force, repeat the process, and thus 
produce satellites like those of Saturn, or like 
the Moon. 

I therefore think that, so far as cosmogony 
is concerned, the effect of Mr. Huxley's paper 
is not by any means to leave it as it was, but 
to leave it materially fortified by the Manual 
of Geology y which I understand to be a stand- 
ard of authority at the present time. 

Turning now to the region of that science, I 
understand the main statements of Genesis, in 
successive order of time, but without any meas- 
urement of its divisions, to be as follows.: 

1. A period of land, anterior to all life 
(verses 9, 10). 

2. A period of vegetable life, anterior to 
animal life (verses 11, 12). 

3. A period of animal life, in the order of 
fishes (verse 20). 

4. Another stage of animal life, in the order 
of birds. 

5. Another, in the order of beasts (verses 
24, 25). 

6. Last of all, man (verses 26, 27). 

Here is a chain of six links, attached to a 
previous chain of three. And I think it not a 
little remarkable that of this entire succession, 
the only step directly challenged is that of 
numbers four and five, which Mr. Huxley is in- 
clined rather to reverse. He admits distinctly 
the seniority of fishes. How came that seni- 
ority to be set down here } He admits as prob- 
able upon present knowledge, in the person 
of Homo sapiens^ the juniority of man. How 
came this juniority 10 be set down here ? He 
proceeds indeed to describe an opposite 
opinion concerning man as holding exactly 
the same rank as the one to which he had 
given an apparent sanction (ibid.). As I do 
not precisely understand the bearing of the 
terms he uses, I pass them by, and I shall take 
the liberty of referring presently to the latest 
authorities, which he has himself suggested 
that I should consult. But I add to the ques- 
tions I have just put this other inquiry. How 
came the Mosaic writer to place the fishes and 
the men in their true relative positions not 
only to one another, and not only to the rest 
of the animal succession, but in a definite and 
that a true relation of time to the origin of the 
first plant-life, and to the colossal operations 
by which the earth was fitted for them all } 
Mr. Huxley knows very well that it would be 
in the highest degree irrational to ascribe this 
correct distribution to the doctrine of chances ; 
nor will the stone of Sisyphus of itself consti- 
tute a sufficient answer to inquiries which are 
founded, not upon a fanciful attempt to equate 
every word of the Proem with every dictum of 
science, but upon those principles of probable 



reasoning by which all rational lives are and 
must be guided. 

I find the latest published authority on geol- 
ogy in the Second or Mr. Etheridge's volume 
of the Manual of Professor Phillips, and by 
this I will now proceed to test the sixfold series 
which I have ventured upon presenting. 

First, however, looking back for a moment 
to a work, obviously of the highest authority,* 
on the geology of its day, I find in it a table of 
the order of appearance of animal life upon 
the earth, which, beginning with the oldest, 
gives us — 



1. Invertebrates 

2. Fishes 

3. Reptiles 



4. Birds 

5. Mammals 

6. Man. 



I omit all reference to specifications, and 
speak only of the principal lines of division. 

In the Philips-Etheridge Manual^ beginning 
as before with the oldest, I find the following 
arrangement, given partly by statement, and 
partly by diagram. 

1. " The Azoic or Archaean time of Dana; *' 
called Pre-Cambrian by other physicists. 

2. A commencement of plant life indicated 
by Dana as anterior to invertebrate animal life ; 
long anterior to the vertebrate forms, which 
alone are mentioned in Genesis. 

3. Three periods of invertebrate life. 

4. Age of fishes. 

5. Age of reptiles. 

6. Age of mammals, much less remote. 

7. Age of man, much less remote than 
mammals. 

As to birds, though they have not a distinct 
and separate age assigned them, the Manual 
supplies us very clearly with their place in 
* the succession of animal life.' We are here 
furnished with the following series, after the 
fishes: i. Fossil reptiles; 2. Ornithosauria ; 
they were * flying animals, which combined the 
characters of reptiles with those of birds ; ' 
3. The first birds of the secondary rocks with 
'* feathers in all respects similar to those of ex- 
isting birds '' 4. Mammals. 

I have been permitted to see in proof 
another statement from an authority still more 
recent, Professor Prestwich, which is now pass- 
ing through the press. In it I find the follow^ 
ing seniority assigned to the orders which I 
here name : 



1. Plants (cryptogamous) 

2. Fishes 

3. Birds 



4. Mammals 

5. Man 



It will now, I hope, be observed that, ac- 
cording to the probable intention of the 

• Pttlaofitoicgy^ by Richard Owen (now Sir Richard 
Owen, K.C.B.) 
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"Mosaic writer, these five orders enumerated 
by him correspond with the state of geological 
knowledge, presented to us by the most re- 
cent authorities, in this sense ; that the origins 
of these orders respectively have the same 
succession as is assigned in Genesis to those 
representatives of the orders, which alone 
were probably known to the experience of 
Adamic man. My fourfold succession thus 
^rows into a fivefold one. By placing before 
the first plant-life the azoic period, it becomes 
sixfold. And again by placing before this the 
principal stages of the cosmogony, it becomes, 
according as they are stated, nine or tenfold ; 
every portion holding the place most agree- 
able to modern hypothesis and modern science 
respectively. 

I now notice the points in which, so far as 
I understand, the text of the Proem, as it 
stands, is either incomplete or at variance 
with the. representations of science. 

1. It does not notice the great periods of in- 
vertebrate life standing between (i) and (2) 
of my last enumeration. 

2. It also passes by the great age of Rep- 
tiles, with their antecessors the Amphibia^ 
which come between (2) and (3). The sec- 
ondary or Mesozoic period, says the Manual 
** has often been termed the age of Reptiles." 

3. It mentions plants in terms which, as I 
understand from Professor Huxley and other- 
wise, correspond with the later, not the earlier, 
forms of plant life. 

4. It mentions reptiles in the same category 
with its mammals. 

Now, as regards the first two heads, these 
omissions, enormous with reference to the 
scientific record, are completely in harmony 
with the probable aim of the Mosaic writer, as 
embracing only the formation of the objects 
and creatures with which early man was con- 
versant. The introduction of these orders, 
Invisible and unknown, would have been not 
agreeable, but injurious, to his purpose. 

As respects the third, it will strike the 
reader of the Proem that plant life (verses 11, 
12) is mentioned with a particularity which is 
not found in the account of the living orders ; 
nor in the second notice of the Creation, which 
appears, indeed, pretty distinctly to refer to 
recent plant-life (Gen.'ii., 5, 8, 9). Questions 
have been raised as to the translation of these 
passages, which I am not able to solve. But 
I bear in mind the difficulties which attend 
both oral traditions and the conversation of 
ancient MS., and I am not in any way troubled 
by the discrepancy before us, if it be a dis- 
crepancy, as it is the general structure and 
effect of the Mosaic statement on which I take 
my stand. 

With regard to reptiles, while I should also 
hold by my last remark, the case is different. 
They appear to be mentioned as contemporary 



with mammals, whereas they are of prior 
origin. But the relative significance of the 
several orders evidently affected the method 
of the Mosaic writer. Agreeably to this idea, 
insects are not named at all. So reptiles were 
a family fallen from greatness; instead of 
stamping on a great period of life its leading 
character, they merely skulked upon the earth. 
They are introduced, as will appear better 
from the LXX than from the A.V. or R.V., as 
a sort of appendage to mammals. Lying out- 
side both the use and the dominion of man, 
and far less within his probable notice, they 
are not wholly omitted like insects, but treat- 
ed apparently in a loose manner as not one of 
the main features of the picture which the 
writer meant to draw. In the Song of the 
Three Children, where the four principal 
orders are recited after the series in Genesis, 
reptiles are dropped altogether, which sug- 
gests either that the present text is unsound, or, 
perhaps more probably, that they were deemed 
a secondary and insignificant part of it. But, 
however this case may be regarded, of course 
I cannot draw from it any support to my gen- 
eral contention. 

I distinguish, then, in the broadest manner, 
between Professor Huxley's exposition of cer- 
tain facts of science, and his treatment of the 
Book of Genesis. I accept the first, with the 
reverence due to a great teacher from the 
meanest of his hearers, as a needed correction 
to myself, and a valuable instruction for the 
world. But, subject to that correction, I ad- 
here to my proposition respecting the fourfold 
succession in the Proem ; which further I ex- 
tend to a fivefold succession respecting Ivfe, 
and to the great stages of the cosmogony to 
boot. The five origins, or first appearances of 
plants, fishes, birds, mammals and man, are 
given to us in Genesis in the order of succes- 
sion, in which they are also given by the latest 
geological authorities. 

It is, therefore, by attaching to words a 
sense they were never meant to bear, and by 
this only, that Mr. Huxley establishes the 
parallels (so to speak), from which he works 
his heavy artillery.. Land- population is a 
phrase meant by me to describe the idea of 
the Mosaic writer, which I conceive to be that 
of the animals familiarly known to early man. 
But, by treating this as. a scientific phrase, it 
is made to include extinct reptiles, which I un- 
derstand Mr. Huxley to treat as being land- 
animals ; as, by taking birds of a very high 
formation, it may be held that mammal forms 
existed before such birds were produced. 
These are artificial contradictions, set up by 
altering in its essence one of the two things 
which it is sought to compare. . 

If I am asked whether I contend for the ab- 
solute accordance of the Mosaic writer, as in- 
terpreted by me, with the facts and presump* 
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tions of science, as I have endeavored to extract 
them from the best authorities, I answer that 
I have not endeavored to show either that any 
accordance has been demonstrated, or that 
more ihan a substantial accordance — an ac- 
cordance in principal relevant particulars — is 
to be accepted as shown by probable evi- 
dence. 

In the cosmogony of the Proem, which stands 
on a distinct footing as lying wholly beyond 
the experience of primitive man, 1 am not 
aware that any serious flaw is alleged ; but 
the nebular hypothesis with which it is com- 
pared appears to be, perhaps from the neces- 
sity of the case, no more than a theory ; a 
theory, however, long discussed, much favored, 
and widely accepted in the scientific world. 

In the geological part, we are liable to those 
modifications or displacements of testimony 
which the future progress of the science may 
produce. In this view its testimony does not 
in strictness pass, I suppose, out of the cate- 
gory of probable into that of demonstrative 
evidence. Yet it can hardly be supposed that 
careful researches, and reasonings strictly ad- 
justed to method, bojh continued through some 
generations, have not in a large measure pro- 
duced what has the character of real knowledge. 
With that real knowledge the reader will now 
have seen how far I claim for the Proem to 
Genesis, fairly tried, to be in real and most 
striking accordance. 

And this brings me to the point at which I 
have to observe that Mr. Huxley, I think, has 
not mastered, and probably has not tried to 
master, the idea of his opponent as to what it 
is (hat is essentially embraced in the idea of a 
Divine revelation to man. 

So far as I am aware, there is no definition, 
properly so called, of revelation either con- 
tained in Scripture or C:>tablished by the general 
and permanent consent of Christians. In a 
word polemically used, of indeterminate or 
variable sense. Professor Huxley has no title to 
impute to his opponent, without inquiry, any- 
thing more than it must of necessity convey. 

But he seems to assume that revelation is to 
be conceived of as if it w^re a lawyer's parch- 
ment, or a sum in arithmetic, wherein a flaw 
discovered at a particular point is ipso facto 
fatal to the whole. Very little reflection would 
show Professor Huxley that there may be 
those who find evidences of the communication 
of Divine knowledge in the Proem to Genesis 
as they read it in their Bibles, without ap- 
proaching to any such conception. There is 
the uncertainty of translation : translators are 
not inspired. There is the difficulty of trans- 
cription ; transcribers are not inspired, and an 
element of error is inseparable from the work 
of a series of copyists. How this works in the 
long courses of time we see in the varying 
texts of the Old Testament, with rival claims 



not easy to adjust. Thus the authors of the 
recent Revision ♦ have had to choose in the 
Massoretic text itself between different read- 
ings, and " in exceptional cases " have given a 
preference to the Ancient Versions. Thus, upon 
practical ground quite apart from the higher 
questions concerning the original composition^ 
we seem at once to find a human element in 
the sacred text. That there is a fun her and 
larger question, not shut out from the view even 
of the most convinced and sincere believers, 
Mr. Huxley may perceive by readinjj, for ex- 
ample, Coleridge's Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, The question whether this Proem bears 
witness to a Divine communication, to a work- 
ing beyond that of merely human faculties in 
the composition of the Scriptures, is essentially 
one for the disciples of Bishop Butler ; a 
question, not of demonstrative, but of probable 
evidence. I am not prepared to abandon, but 
rather to defend, the following proposition. 
It is perfectly conceivable that a document 
penned by the human hand, and transmitted 
by human means, may contain matter question- 
able, uncertain, or even mistaken, and yet may 
by its contents as a whole present such «'tfrra9, 
such moral proofs of truth Divinely imparted, 
as ought irrefragably pro tanto to command 
assent and govern practice. A man may pos- 
sibly admit something not reconciled, and yet 
may be what Mr. Huxley denounces as a Rec- 
onciler. 

I do not suppose it would be feasible, even 
for Professor Huxley, taking the nebular 
hypothesis and geological discovery for his 
guides, to give, in the compass of the first 
twenty-seven verses of Genesis, an account of 
the cosmogony, and of the succession of life in 
the stratification of the earth, which would 
combine scientific precision of statement with 
the majesty, the simplicity, the intelligibilit}*, 
and the impressiveness of the record before us. 
Let me modestly call it, for argument's sake, 
an approximation to the present presumptions 
and conclusions of science. Let me assume 
that the statement in the text as to plants, and 
the statement of verses 24, 25 as to reptiles, 
cannot in all points be sustained ; and yet still 
there remain great unshaken facts to be 
weighed. First, the fact that such a record 
should have been made at all. Secondly, the 
fact that, instead of dwelling in generalities, it 
has placed itself under the severe conditions 
of a chronological order, reaching from the first 
nisus of chaotic matter to the consummated 
production of a fair and goodly, a furnished 
and a peopled world. Thirdly, the fact that 
its cosmogony seems, in the light of the nine- 
teenth century, to draw more and more of 
countenance from the best natural philosophy; 
and fourthly, that it has described the suc- 

♦ Preface to the Old Testament. 
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cessive origins of the five great categories of 
present life, with which human experience was 
and is conversant, in that order which geological 
authority confirms. How came these things to 
be ? How came they to be, not among 
Accadians, or Assyrians, or Egyptians, who 
monopolized the stores of human knowledge 
when this wonderful tradition was born ; but 
among the obscure records of a people who, 
dwelling in Palestine for twelve hundred years 
from their sojourn in the valley of the Nile, 
hardly had force to stamp even so much as 
their name upon the history of the world at 
large, and only then began to be admitted to 
the general communion of mankind when their 
Scriptures assumed the dress which a Gentile 
tongue was needed to supply ? It is more 
rational, I contend, to say that these astonish- 
ing anticipations were a God-given supplv, 
than to suppose that a race, who fell uniformly 
and entirely short of the great intellectual 
development* of antiquity, should here not only 
have equalled and outstripped it, but have en- 
tirely transcended, in kind even more than in 
degree, all known exercise of human faculties. 
Whether this was knowledge conveyed to 
the mind of the Mosaic author, I do not pre- 
sume to determine. There has been, in the 
belief of Christians, a profound providential 
purpose, little or variously visible to us, which 
provided, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, over 
the formation of the marvellous compound, 
which we term the Holy Scriptures. This we 
wonderingly embrace without being much per- 
plexed by the questions which are raised on 
them; foV instance, by the question. In what 
exact relation the books of the Apocrypha, 
sometimes termed deutero-canonical, stand to 
the books of the Hebrew Canon, Difficulties 
of detail, such as may (or ultimately may not) 
be found to exist in the Proem to Genesis, 
have much the same relation to the evidence 
of revealed knowledge in this record, as the 
spots in the sun to his all-unfolding and suffic- 
ing light. But as to the Mosaic writer himself, 
all I presume to accept is the fact that he put 
upon undying record, in this portion of his 
work, a serious of particulars which, interpreted 
in the growing light of modern knowledge, 
require from us, on the whole, as reasonable 
men, the admission that we do not see how he 
could have written them, and that in all likeli- 
hood he did not write them, without aid from 
the guidance of a more than human power. 
It is in this guidance, and not necessarily or 
uniformly in the consciousness of the writer, 
that, according to my poor conception, the 
idea of Revelation mainly lies. 

* I write thus bearing fully in mind the unsurpassed 
sublimity of much that is to oe found in the Old Tesu- 
ment. The consideration of this subject would open a 
wholly new line of argument, which the present article 
does not allow me to attempt. 



And now one word on the subject of Evolu- 
tion. I cannot follow Mr. Huxley in his 
minute acquaintance with Indian sages, and I 
am not aware that Evolution has a place in 
the greater number of the schools of Greek 
philosophy. Nor can I comprehend the rapidity 
with which persons of authority have come to 
treat the • Darwinian hypothesis as having 
reached the final stage of demonstration. To 
the eye of a looker-on their pace and method 
seem rather too much like a steeplechase. But 
this may very well be due to their want of 
appropriate knowledge and habits of thought. 
For myself, in my loose and uninformed way 
of looking at Evolution, I feel only too much 
biassed in its favor, by what I conceive to be 
its relation to the great argument of design.* 

Not that I share the horror with which some 
men of science appear to contemplate a multi- 
tude of what they term ** sudden " acts of 
creation. All things considered, a singular ex- 
pression : but one, I suppose, meaning the act 
which produces, in the region of nature, some- 
thing not related by an unbroken succession 
of measured and equable stages to what has 
gone before it. But what has equality or 
brevity of stage to do with the question how 
far the act is creative ? I fail to see, or indeed 
am somewhat disposed to deny, that the short 
stage is less creative than the long,.the single 
than the manifold, the equable than the jointed 
or graduated stage. Evolution is, to me, series 
with development. And like series in mathe- 
matics, whether arithmetical or geometrical, it 
establishes in things an unbroken progression : 
it places each thing (if only it stand the test 
of ability to live) in a distinct relation to every 
other thing, and makes each a witness to all 
that have preceded it, a prophecy of all that 
are to follow it. It gives to the argument of 
design, now called the teleological argument, at 
once a wider expansion, and an augmented 
tenacity and solidity of tissue. But I must 
proceed. 

I find Mr. Huxley asserting that the things 
of science, with which he is so splendidly con- 
versant, are " susceptible of clear intellectual 
comprehension." Is .this rhetoric, or is it a 
formula of philosophy ? If the latter, will it 
bear examination ? He pre-eminently under- 
stands the relations between those things which 
Nature offers to his view ; but does he under- 
stand each thing in itself, or how the last term 
but one in an evolutional series passes into 
and becomes the last } The seed may produce 
the tree, the tree the branch, the branch the 
twig, the twig the leaf or flower ; but can we 

* *' Views like these, when formulated bv religious in- 
stead of scientific thought, make more of Divine Provi- 
dence and fore-ordination, than of Divine intervention; 
but perhaps they are not the less theistical on that 
account." (From the very remarkable Lectures of Pro* 
fessor Asa Gray on Natural Science and Religipn, 
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understand the slightest mutation or growth of 
Nature in itself? can we tell how the twig 
passes into leaf or flower, one jot more than 
if the flower or leaf, instead of coming from 
the twig, came directly from the tree or from 
the seed ? 

I cannot but trace some signs of haste in 
Professor Huxley's assertion that, outside the 
province of science we have only imagination, 
hope, and ignorance. Not, as we shall pres- 
ently see, that he is one of those who rob man- 
kind of the best and highest of their inheri- 
tance, by denying the reality of all but material 
objects. But the statement is surely open to 
objection, as omitting or seeming to omit from 
view the vast fields of knowledge only probable, 
which are not of mere hope, nor of mere imagi- 
nation, nor of mere ignorance ; which include 
alike the inward and the outward life of man ; 
within which lie the real instrufnents of his 
training, and where he is to learn how to think, 
to act, to be. 

I will now proceed to notice briefly the last 
page of Professor Huxley's paper, in which he 
drops the scientist and becomes simply the 
man. I read it with deep interest, and with 
no small sympathy. In touching upon it, I 
shall make no reference (let him forgive me 
the expression) to his "damnatory clauses," 
or to his harmless menace, so deftly conveyed 
through the Prophet Micah, to the public 
peace. 

The exaltation of Religion as against 
Theology is at the present day not only so 
fashionable, but usually so domineering and 
contemptuous, that I am grateful to Professor 
Huxley for his frank statement that Theology 
is a branch of science ; nor do I in the smallest 
degree quarrel with his contention that Re- 
ligion and Theology ought not to be con- 
founded. We may have a great deal of Re- 
ligion with very little Theology ; and a great 
deal of Theology with very little Religion. I 
feel sure that Professor Huxley must observe 
with pleasure how strongly practical, ethical, 
and social is the general tenor of the three 
synoptic Grospels ; and how the appearance in 
the world of the great , doctrinal Gospel was 
reserved to a later stage, as if to meet a later 
need, when men had been toned anew by the 
morality and above all, by the life of our 
Lord. 

I am not, therefore, writing against him, 
when I remark upon the habit of treating Theol- 
ogy with an affectation of contempt. It is noth- 
ing better, I believe, than a mere fashion ; hav- 
ing no more reference to permanent principle 
than the mass of ephemeral fashions that 
come from Paris have with the immovable 
types of Beauty. Those who take for the 
burden of their song ** Respect Religion, but 
despise Theology," seem to me just as ra- 
tional as if a person were to say " Admire the 



trees, the plants, the flowers, the sun, moon, 
or stars, but despise Botany, and despise As> 
tronomy." Theology is oniered knowledf^ ; 
presenting in the region of the intellect 
what religion represents in the heart and life 
of man. And this religion, Mr. Huxley says 
a little further on, is summed up in the terms 
of the prophet Micah (vi. 8) : "Do justly, 
and love mercy, and walk humbly with thy 
God." I forbear to inquire whether every 
addition to this — such, for instance, as the 
Beatitudes — is to be proscribed. But I will 
not dispute that in these words is conveyed 
the true ideal of religious discipline and 
attainment. They really import that identifi- 
cation of the will which is set out with such 
wonderful force in the very simple words of 
the Paradiso — 

In la sua volontade \ nostra pace, 

and which no one has more beautifully de- 
scribed than (I think) Charles Lamb : " He 
gave his heart to the Purifier, his will to the 
Will that governs the universe." It may be 
we shall find that Christianity itself is in some 
sort a scaffolding, and that the final building 
is a pure and perfect theism : when * the 
kingdom shall be "delivered up to God," 
" that God may be all in all." Still, I cannot 
help being struck with an impression that Mr. 
Huxley appears to cite these terms of Micah, 
as if they reduced the work of religion from a 
difficult to a very easy performance. But 
look at them again. Examine them well. 
They are, in truth, in Cowper's words — 

Higher than the heights above, 
Deeper than the depths beneath. 

Do justly, that is to say, extinguish self; love 
mercy, cut utterly away all the pride and 
wrath, and all the cupidity, that make this 
fair world a wilderness ; walk humbly with thy 
God, take His will and set, it in the place 
where thine own was used to rule. " Ring 
out the old, ring in the new." Pluck down 
the tyrant from his place ; set up the true 
Master on His lawful throne. 

There are certainly human beings, of happy 
composition, who mount these airy heights 
with elastic step, and with unbated breath. 

Sponte SU&, sine lege, fidem rectwmque colebat. 

This comparative refinement of nature in some 
may even lead them to undervalue the stores 
of that rich armory, which Christianity has 
provided to equip us for our great life-battle. 
The text of the prophet Micah, developed into 
all the breadth of St. Paul and St. Augustine, 
is not too much — is it not often all too little ? 
— for the needs of ordinary men. 

* I Cor. XV. 24, 28. 
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I must now turn, by way of epilogue, to 
Professor Max Miiller ; and I hope to show 
him that on the questions which he raises we 
are not very far apart. One grievous wrong, 
indeed, he does me in (apparently) ascribing 
to me the execrable word ** theantliromorphic," 
of which I wholly disclaim the paternity, and 
deny the use. Then he says, I warn him not 
to trust too much to etymology. Not so. But 
only not to trust to it for the wrong purpose, 
in the wrong place : just as I should not preach 
on the virtue and value of liberty to a man 
requiring handcuffs. I happen to bear the 
name known, in its genuine form, to mean 
stones or rocks frequented by the gled ; and 
probably taken from the habitat of its first 
bearer. Now, if any human being should 
ever hereafter make any inquiry about me, 
trace my name to its origin, and therefore 
describe the situation of my dwelling, he 
would not use etymology too much, but would 
use it ill. What I protest against is a practice, 
not without example, of taking the etymology 
of mythologic names in Homer, and thereupon 
supposing that in all cases we have thus ob- 
tained a guide to their Homeric sense. The 
place of Neretis in the mind of the poet is 
indisputable ; and here etymology helps us. 
But when a light-etymology is found for Hera, 
and it is therefore asserted that in Homer she 
is a light-goddess, or when, because no one 
denies that Phoibos is a light-name, therefore 
the Apollo of Homer was the Sun, then in- 
deedf not etymology, but the misuse of etymol- 
ogy, hinders and misleads us. In a question 
of etymology, however, 1 shall no more 
measure swords with Mr. Max Miiller than 
with Mr. Huxley in a matter of natural science, 
and this for the simple reason that my sword 
is but a lath. I therefore surrender to the 
mercy of this great philologist the derivation 
of dine and dltier from dejeuner; which may 
have been suggested by the use of the word 
diru in our Bible (as John xxi. 12) for break- 
fasting ; a sense expressed by La Bruy^re 
(xi.) in the words, Cliton tCa jamais eUy toute 
sa vie^ que deux affaires^ qui sont de diner k 
matifiy et de souper le soir. 

But, Mr. Max MuUer says, I have offended 
against the fundamental principles of compara- 
tive mytholog>'. How, where, and why, have 
I thus tumbled into mortal sin ? By attacking 
solarism. But what have I attacked, and what 
has he defended t I have attacked nothing, but 
the exclusive use of the solar theory to solve 
all the problems of the Aryan religions ; and 
it is to this monopolizing pretension that I 
seek to apply the name of solarism, while ad- 
mitting that ** the solar th%ory has a most im- 
portant place " in solving such problems. But 
my vis-d-vis, whom I really cannot call my 
opponent, declares that the solarism I denounce 
is not his solarism at all ; and he only seeks 



to prove that " certain portions of ancient my- 
thology have a directly solar origin." So it 
proves that I attack only what he repudiates, 
and I defend what he defends. That is, I 
humbly subscribe to a doctrine, which he has 
made famous throughout the civilized world. 

It is only when a yoke is put upon Homer's 
neck, that I presume to cry " hands off." The 
Olympian system, of which Homer is the great 
architect, is a marvellous and splendid struc- 
ture. Following the guidance of ethnological 
affinities and memories, it incorporates in itself 
the most diversified traditions, and binds them 
into an unity by the plastic power of an unsur- 
passed creative imagination. Its dominating 
spirit is intensely human. It is therefore of 
necessity thoroughly anti-elemental. Yet, when 
the stones of this magnificent fabric are singly 
eyed by the observer, they bear obvious marks 
of having been appropriated from elsewhere by 
the sovereign prerogative of genius ; of having 
had an anterior place in other systems ; of having 
belonged to Nature-worship, and in some cases 
to Sun-worship ; of having been drawn from 
many quarters, and among them from those 
which Mr. Max Muller excludes, from Egypt, 
and either from Palestine, or from the same 
traditional source, to which Palestine itself 
was indebted. But this is not the present 
question. As to the solar theory, I hope I 
have shown either that our positions are now 
identical, or that, if there be a rift between 
them, it is so narrow that we may conveniently 
shake hands across it. — W. E. Gladstone, ia 
T/ie Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1886. 
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In controversy, as in courtship, the good old 
rule to be off with the old before one is on 
with the new greatly commends itself to my 
sense of expediency. And therefore it appears 
to me desirable that I should preface such 
observations as I may have to offer upon the 
cloud of arguments (the relevancy of which to 
the issue which I had ventured to raise is not 
always obvious) put forth by Mr. Gladstone in 
the January number of The Nineteenth Century * 
by an endeavor to make clear to such of our 
readers as have not had the advantage of a 
forensic education, the present net result of 
the discussion. I am quite aware that, in un- 
dertaking this task, I run all the risks to which 
the man who presumes to deal judicially with 
his own cause is liable. But it is exactly 
because I dp not shun that risk, but rather, 
earnestly desire to be judged by him who 
Cometh after me, provided that he has the 

* Reprinted in this Number of the Library Maga- 
zine. 
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knowledge and impartiality appropriate to a 
judge, that I adopt my present course. 

In the article on " The Dawn of Creation 
and Worship,"* it will be remembered that 
Mr. Gladstone unreservedly commits himself 
to three propositions. The first is that, accord- 
ing to the writer of the Pentateuch the ** water 
population," the air "population,'j and the ** land 
population " of the globe were created succes- 
sively, in the order named. In the second 
place, Mr. Gladstone authoritatively asserts that 
this (as part of his " fourfold order ") has been 
** so affirmed in our time by natural science, that 
it may be taken as a demonstrated conclusion 
and established fact." In the third place, Mr. 
Gladstone argues that the fact of this coinci- 
dence of the Pentateuchal story with the results 
of modern investigation makes it " impossible 
to avoid the conclusion, first, that either this 
writer was gifted with faculties passing all 
human experience, or else his knowledge was 
divine." And, having settled to his own satis- 
faction that the first '* branch of the alternative 
is truly nominal and unreal," Mr. Gladstone 
continues," So stands the plea for a revelation 
of truth from God, a plea only to be met by 
questioning its possibility." 

I am a simple-minded person, wholly devoid 
of subtlety of intellect, so that I willingly ad- 
mit that there may be depths of alternative 
meaning in these propositions out of all sound- 
ings attainable by my poor plummet. Still 
there are a good many people who suffer under 
a like intellectual limitation ; and, for once in 
my life, I feel that I have the chance of at- 
taining that position of a representative of 
average opinion, which appears to be the 
modern ideal of a leader of men, when I make 
free confession that, after turning the matter 
over in my mind with all the aid derived from 
a careful consideration of Mr. Gladstone's 
reply, I cannot get away from my original con- 
viction that, if Mr. Gladstone's second proposi- 
tion can be shown to be not merely inaccurate, 
but directly contradictory of facts known to 
everyone acquainted with the elements of 
natural science, the third proposition collapses 
of itself. 

And it was this conviction which led me to 
enter upon the present discussion. I fancied 
that if my respected clients, the people of 
average opinion and capacity, could once be 
got distinctly to conceive that Mr. Gladstone's 
views as to the proper method of dealing with 
grave and difficult scientific and religious prob- 
lems had permitted him to base a solemn "plea 
for a revelation of truth from God " upon an 
error as to a matter of fact, from which the 
intelligent perusal of a manual of palaeontology 
would have saved him, I need not trouble my- 
self to occupy their time and attention with 

• Reprinted in the Library Magazine, January, 1886. 



further comments upon his contribution ta 
apologetic literature. It is for others to judge 
whether I have efficiently carried out my pro- 
ject or not. It certainly does not count for 
much that I should be unable to find any flaw 
in my own case, but I think it counts for a 
good deal that Mr. Gladstone appears to have 
been eqaally unable to do so. He does, indeed, 
make a great parade of authorities, and I have 
the greatest respect for those authorities whom 
Mr. Gladstone mentions. If he will get them 
to sign a joint memorial to the effect that our 
present palseontological evidence proves that 
birds appeared before the *' land population " 
of terrestrial reptiles, I shall think it my duty 
to reconsider my position — but not till them. 

It will be observed that I have cautiously 
used the word " appears " in referring to what 
seems to me to be absence of any real answer to 
my criticisms in Mr. Gladstone's reply. For I 
must honestly confess that, notwithstanding 
long and painful strivings after clear insight, 
I am still uncertain whether Mr. Gladstone's 
" Defence " means that the great " plea for a 
revelation from God " is to be left to perish in 
the dialectic desert, or whether it is to be with- 
drawn under the protection of such skirmishers 
as are available for covering retreat. 

In particular the remarkable disquisition 
which covers several pages of Mr. Gladstone's 
last contribution has greatly exercised my mind. 
Socrates is reported to have said of the works 
of Heraclitus that he who attempted to com- 
prehend them should be a " Delian swimmer," 
but that, for his part, what he could understand 
was so good that he was disposed to believe in 
the excellence of that which he found unintel- 
ligible. In endeavoring to make myself mas- 
ter of Mr. Gladstone's meaning in these pages, 
I have often been overcome by a feeling anal- 
ogous to that of Socrates, but not quite the 
same. That which I do understand, in fact, 
has appeared to me so very much the reverse 
of good, that I have sometimes permitted my- 
self to doubt the value of that which I do not 
understand. 

In this part of Mr. Gladstone's reply, in fact, 
I find nothing of which the bearing upon my 
arguments is clear to me, except that which 
relates to the question whether reptiles, so far 
as they are represented by tortoises and the 
great majority of lizards and snakes, which are 
land animals, are creeping things in the sense 
of the Pentateuchal writer or not. 

I have every respect for the singer of the 
Song of the Three Children (whoever he may 
have been) ; I desire to cast no shadow of 
doubt upon, but, on the contrary, marvel at, 
the exactness of Mr. Gladstone's information 
as to the considerations which " affected the 
method of the Mosaic writer" ; nor do I venture 
to doubt that the inconvenient intrusion of 
these contemptible reptiles — " a family fallen 
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from greatness" a miserable decayed aristo- 
cracy reduced to mere "skulkers about the 
eart^" in consequence apparently of difficulties 
about the occupation of land arising out of the 
earth-hunger of their former serfs, the mammals 
— into an apologetic argument, which otherwise 
would run quite smoothly, is in every way to 
be deprecated. Still, the wretched creatures 
stand there, importunately demanding notice ; 
and, however different may be the practice in 
that contentious atmosphere with which Mr. 
Glad expresses and laments his familiarity, in 
the atmosphere of science it really is of no 
avail whatever to shut one's eyes to facts, or 
to try to bury them out of sight under a 
tumulus of rhetoric. That is my experience 
of " the Elysian regions of Science," wherein it 
is a pleasure to me to think that a man of Mr. 
Gladstone's intimate knowledge of English life 
during the last quarter of a century believes 
niy philosophic existence to have been rounded 
off in unbroken equanimity. 

However reprehensible, and indeed con- 
temptible, terrestrial reptiles may be, the only 
question which appears to me to be relevant 
to my argument is whether these creatures are 
or are not comprised under the denomination 
of " everything that creepeth upon the ground." 
Mr. Gladstone speaks of the author of the 
first chapter of Genesis as " the Mosaic writer " ; 
1 suppose, therefore, that he will admit that it 
is equally proper to speak of the author of 
Leviticus as the "Mosaic writer." Whether 
such a phrase would be used by any one who 
had an adequate conception of the assured 
results of modern Biblical criticism is another 
matter ; but, at any rate, it cannot be denied 
that Leviticus has as much claim to Mosaic 
authorship as Genesis. Therefore, if one wants 
to know tiie sense of a phrase used in Genesis, 
it will be well to see what Leviticus has to say 
on the matter. Hence, I commend the follow- 
ing extract from the eleventh chapter of Leviti- 
cus to Mr. Gladstone's serious attention : — 

** And these are they which are unclean onto you 
among the creeping things that creep upon the earth; 
the weasel, and the mouse, and the great Kzard after its 
kind, and the eecko, and the land-crocodile, and the 
sand-lizard, and the chameleon. These are they which 
are andean to you among all that creep (v. 29-31)." 

The merest Sunday-school exegesis therefore 
suffices to prove that when the ** Mosaic writer " 
in Genesis i. 24 speaks of "creeping things" 
he means to include lizards among them. 

This being so, it is agreed on all hands that 
terrestrial lizards, and other reptiles allied to 
lizards, occur in the Permian strata. It is 
further agreed that the Triassic strata were 
deposited after these. Moreover, it is well 
knoyn that, even if certain footprints are to be 
taken as unquestionable evidence of the exist- 
ence of birds, they are not known to occur in 



rocks earlier than the Trias, while indubitable 
remains of birds are to be met with only much 
later. Hence it follows that natural science 
does not " affirm " the statement that birds were 
made on the fifth day, and "everything that 
creepeth on the ground " on the sixth, on which 
Mr. Gladstone rests his order ; for, as is shown 
by Leviticus, the " Mosaic writer " includes 
lizards among his " creeping things." 

Perhaps I have given myself superfluous 
trouble in the preceding argument, for I find 
that Mr. Gladstone is willing to assume (he 
does not say to admit) that the statement in 
the text of Genesis as to reptiles cannot " in 
all points be sustained." But my position is 
that it cannot be sustained in any point, so 
that, after all, it has perhaps been as well to 
go over the evidence again. And then Mr. 
Gladstone proceeds, as if nothing had happened, 
to tell us that — 

" There remains great unshaken facts to be weighed. 
First, the fact that such a record should have been made 
?.t all.»» 

As most peoples have their cosmogonies, this 
" fact " does not strike me as having much 
value. 

'* Secondly, the fact that, instead of dwelling in gener- 
alities, it has placed itself under the severe conditions of 
a chronological order reaching from the first nisus of 
chaotic matter to the consummated production of a fair 
and goodly, a furnished and a peopled world.*' 

This " fact " can be regarded as of value 
only by ignoring the fact demonstrated in my 
previous paper, that natural science does not 
confirm the order asserted so far as living things 
are concerned ; and by upsetting a fact to be 
brought to light presently, to wit, that, in regard 
to the rest of the Pentateuchal cosmogony, 
prudent science has very little to say one way 
or the other. 

" Thirdly, the fact that its cosmogonv neems, in the 
light of the nineteenth century, to draw luore and more 
of countenance from the best natural philosophy.*' 

I have already questioned the accuracy of 
this statement, and I do not observe that mere 
repetition adds to its value. 

*' And fourthly, that it has described the successive 
origins of the five great categories of present life with 
which human experience was and is conversant, in that 
order which geological authority confirms." 

By comparison with a previous sentence, in 
which a fivefold order is substituted for the 
" fourfold order," on which the " plea for the 
Revelation " was originally founded, it appears 
that these five categories are "plants, fishes, 
birds, mammals, and man," which, Mr. Glad- 
stone affirms, " are given to us in Genesis in 
the order of succession in which they are also 
given by the latest geological authorities." 

I must venture to demur to this statement. 
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I showed, in my previous paper, that there is 
no reason to doubt that the term " great sea 
monster" (used in Genesis i. 21) includes the 
most conspicuous of great sea Jinimals — name- 
ly, whales, dolphins, porpoises, manatees, and 
dugongs ; * and as these are indubitable mam- 
mals, it is impossible to affirm that mammals 
come after birds, which are said to have been 
created on the same day. Moreover, I pointed 
out that as these Cetacea and Sirenia are cer- 
tainly modified land animals, their existence 
implies the antecedent existence of land mam- 
mals. 

Furthermore, I have to remark that the term 
" fishes," as used technically in zoology, by no 
means covers all the moving creatures that 
have life, which are bidden to "fill the waters 
in the seas " (Genesis i. 20-22). Marine mol- 
lusks and Crustacea, echinoderms, corals, and 
foraminifera are not technically fishes. But 
they are abundant in the palaeozoic rocks, ages 
upon ages older than those in which the first 
evidence of true fishes appear. And if, in a 
geological book, Mr. Gladstone finds the quite 
true statement that plants appeared before 
fishes, it is only by a complete misunderstand- 
ing that he can be led to imagine it serves his 
purpose. As a matter of fact, at the present 
moment, it is a question whether, on the bare 
evidences afforded by fossils, the marine creep- 
ing thing or the marine plant has the seniority. 
No cautious palaeontologist would express a 
decided opinion on the matter. But, if we are 
to read the Pentateuchal statement as a scien- 
tific document (and, in spite of all protests to 
the contrary, those who bring it into compari- 
son with science do seek to make a scientific 
document of it), then, as it is quite clear that 
only terrestrial plants of high organization are 
•poken of in verses 11 and 12, no palaeontolo- 
gist would hesitate to say that, at present, the 
records of sea animal life are vastly older than 
those of any land plant describable as " grass, 
herb yielding seed, or fruit-tree." 

Thus, although in Mr. Gladstone's " De- 
fence," the "old order passeth into new," his 
case is not improved. The fivefold order is 
no more «* affirmed in our time by natural 
science " to be " a demonstrated conclusion 
and established fact " than the fourfold order 
was. Natural science appears to me to de- 
cline to have anything to do with either ; they 
are as wrong in' detail as they are mistaken 
in principle. 

There is another change of position, the 
value of which is not so apparent to me as it 
may well seem to be to those who are unfamil- 
iar with the subject under discussion. Mr. 
Gladstone discards his three groups of " water 

* Both dolphins and dugongs occur in the Red Sea, 
porpoises and dolphins in the Mediterranean ; so that 
the " Mosaic writer ** may well have been acquainted 
with them. 
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population," " air population," abd " land 
population," and substitutes for them (i) 
fishes, (2) birds, (3) mammals, ' (4) man. 
Moreover, it is assumed in a note that ** the 
higher or ordinary mammals " alone were 
known to the " Mosaic writer " (p. 335). No 
doubt it looks, at first, as if 'something were 
gained by this alteration ; for, as I have just 
pointed out, the word ** fishes " can be used 
in two senses, one of which has a deceptive 
appearance of adjustability to the " Mosaic " 
account. Then the inconvenient reptiles are 
banished out of sight ; and, finally, the ques- 
tion of the exact meaning of " higher " and 
'* ordinary " in the case of mammals opens up 
the prospect of a hopeful logomachy. But 
what is the good of it all in the face of Leviti- 
cus on the one hand and of palaeontology on 
the other ? 

As, in my apprehension, there is not a 
shadow of justification for the suggestion that 
when the Pentateuchal writer says " fowl " he 
excludes bats ^which, as we shall see directly, 
are expressly included under ** fowl " in Le- 
viticus), and as I have already shown that he 
demonstratively includes reptiles as well as 
mammals, among the creeping things of the 
land, I may be permitted to spare my readers 
further discussion of the " fivefold order." On 
the whole, it is seen to be rather more incon- 
sistent with Genesis than its fourfold prede- 
cessor, 

But I have yet a fresh order to face. Mr. 
Gladstone understands '' the main statements 
of Genesis, in successive order of time, but 
without any measurement of its divisions, to 
be as follows : 

'* I. A period of land, anterior to all life (v. 9 and 10). 

2. A period of vegetable life, anterior to animal life 
(v. If and 12). 

3. A period of animal life, in the order of fishes 
(v. 20). 

4. Another stage of animal life, in the order of birds. 

5. Another, in the order of beasts (v. 24 and 25). 
& Last of all, man (v. 26 and 27)." 

Mr. Gladstone then tries to find the proof 
of the occurrence of a similar succession in 
sundry excellent works on geology. 

I am really grieved to be obliged to say that 
this third (or is it fourth ?) modification of the 
foundation of the " plea for Revelation " origi- 
nally set forth, satisfies me as little as any of 
its predecessors. 

For, in the first place, I cannot accept the 
assertion that this order is to be found in 
Genesis. With respect to No. 3, for example, 
I bold, as I have already said, that ^' great sea 
monsters " includes the Cetacea, in which case 
mammals (which is what, I suppose, Mr. Glad- 
stone means by " beasts ") come in under head 
No. 3, and not under No. 5. Again, " fewl " 
are said in Genesis to be created on the same 
day as fishes; therefore I cannot accept an 
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order \ihich makes birds succeed fishes. Once 
more, as it is quite certain that the term ' fowl ' 
includes the bats — ^for in Leviticus xi. 13-13 
we read, " And these shall ye have in abomi- 
nation among the fowls . . . the heron after its 
kind, and the hoopoe, and the bat" — it is ob- 
vious that bats are also said to have been 
created at stage No. 3. And as bats are mam- 
mals, and their existence obviously presupposes 
that of terrestrial " beasts," it is quite clear that 
the latter could not have first appeared as No. 
5. I need not repeat my reasons for doubt- 
ing whether man came ** last of all." 

As the latter half of Mr. Gladstone's sixfold 
order thus shows itself to be wholly unau- 
thorized by, and inconsistent with, the plain 
language of the Pentateuch, I might decline to 
discuss the admissibility of its former half. 

But I will add one or two remarks on this 
point also. Does Mr. Gladstone mean to say 
thi^t in any of the works he has cited, or in- 
deed anywhere else, he can find scientific war- 
ranty for the assertion that there was a period 
of land — by which I suppose he means dr>- 
land (for submerged land must needs be as 
old as the separate existence of the sea) — " an- 
terior to all life" ? 

It may be so, or it may not be so ; but where 
is the evidence which would justify anyone in 
making a positive assertion on the subject ? 
What competent palaeontologist will affirm, at 
this present moment, that he knows anything 
about the period at which life originated, or 
will assert more than the extreme probability 
that such origin w^ a long way antecedent to 
any traces of life at present known ? What 
physical geologist will affirm that he knows 
when dry land began to exist, or will say more 
than that it was probably very much earlier 
"than any extant direct evidence of terrestrial 
conditions indicates ? 

I think I know pretty well the answers which 
the authorities quoted by Mr. Gladstone would 
give to these questions ; but I leave it to them 
to give them if they think fit. 

If I ventured to speculate on the matter at 
all, I should say it is by no means certain that 
sea is older than dry land, inasmuch as a solid 
terrestrial surface may very well have existed 
before the earth was cool enough to allow of 
the existence of fluid water. And in this case 
dry land may have existed before the sea. As 
to the first appearance of life, the whole argu- 
ment of analogy, whatever it may be worth in 
such a case, is in favor of the absence of living 
beings until long after the hot water seas had 
constituted themselves ; and of the subsequent 
appearance of aquatic before terrestrial forms 
of life. But whether these "protoplasts" 
would, if we could examine them, be reckoned 
among the lowest microscopic algae, or fungi, 
or among those doubtful organisms which lie 
in the debatable land between animals and 



plants, is, in my judgment, a questipn on which 
a prudent biologist will reserve his opinion. 

I think that I have now disposed of those 
parts of Mr. Gladstone's defence in which I 
seem to discover a design to rescue his solemn 
" plea for Revelation." But a great deal of the 
'* Proem to Genesis" remains which I would 
gladly pass over in silence, were such a course 
consistent with the respect due to so distin- 
guished a champion of the " reconcilers." 

I hope that my clients — the people of aver- 
age opinions — have by this time some confi- 
dence in me ; for when I tell them that, after 
all, Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that the 
" Mosaic record" was meant to give moral and 
not scientific instruction to those for whom it 
was written, they may be disposed to think 
that I must be misleading them. But let them 
listen further to what Mr. Gladstone says in a 
compendious but not exactly correct state- 
ment respecting my opinions : — 

** He holds the writer responsible for scientific preci- 
sion ; I look for nothing of the kind, but assign to him a 
statement general, which admits exceptions ; popular^ 
which aims mainly at producing moral impression : 
summary, which cannot but be open to more or less of 
criticism of detail. He thinks it is a lecture. I think 
it is a sermon.*' 

I note, incidentally, that Mr. Gladstone ap- 
pears to consider that the differentia between 
a lecture and a sermon is, that the former, so 
far as it deals with matters of fact, may be 
taken seriously, as meaning exactly what it 
says, while a sermon may not. I have quite 
enough on my hands without taking up the 
cudgels for the clergy, who will probably find 
Mr. Gladstone's definition unflattering. 

But I am diverging from my proper busi- 
ness, which is to say that I have given no 
ground for the ascription of these opinions 
and that, as a matter of fact, I do not 
hold them and never have held i!:em. It is 
Mr. Gladstone, and not I, who will have 
it that the Pentateuchal cosmogony is to be 
taken as science. 

My belief, on the contrary, is, and long has 
been, that the Pentateuchal story of the crea- 
tion is simply a myth. I suppose it to be an 
hypothesis respecting the origin of the uni- 
verse which some ancient thinker found him- 
self able to reconcile with his knowledge, or 
what he thought was knowledge, of the nature 
of things, and therefore assumed to be true. 
As such, I hold it to be not merely an inter- 
esting but a venerable monument of a stage in 
the mental progress of mankind, and I find it 
difficult to suppose that any one who is ac- 
quainted with the cosmogonies of other nations 
— and especially with those of the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians, with whom the Israelites 
were in such frequent and intimate communis 
cation — should consider it to possess either 
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more or less scientific importance than may be 
allotted to these. 

Mr. Gladstone's definition of a sermon per- 
mits me to suspect that he may not see much 
difference between that form of discourse and 
what I call a myth ; and I hope it may be 
something more than the slowness of apprehen- 
sion, to which I have confessed, which leads 
me to imagine that a statement which is 
** general " but " admits exceptions," which is 
** popular" and "aims mainly at producing 
moral impression,' "summary " and therefore 
open to " criticism of detail," amounts to a myth, 
or perhaps less than a myth. Put algebraically, 
it comes to this, x^^a -f ^4. r ; always remember- 
ing that there is nothing to show the exact value 
of either ar, or fi, or c. It is true that a is com- 
monly supposed to equal 10, but there are ex- 
ceptions, and these may reduce it to 8, or 3, or 
o ; d also popularlv means 10, but being chiefly 
used by the algeoraist as a ** moral " value', 
you cannot do much with it in the addition or 
subtraction of mathematical values ; c also is 
quite ** summary," and if you go into the de- 
tails of which it is made up, many of them may 
be wrong, and their sum total equal to o, or 
even to a minus quantity. 

Mr. Gladstone appears to wish that I should 
(i) enter upon a sort of essay competition with 
the author of the Pentateuchal cosmogony ; (2) 
that I should make a further statement about 
some elementary facts in the history of Indian 
and Greek philosophy ; and (3) that I should 
show cause for my hesitation in accepting the 
assertion that (Jenesis is supported, at any rate 
to the extent of the first two verses, by the 
nebular hypothesis. 

A certain sense of humor prevents me from 
accepting the first invitation. I would as soon 
attempt to put Hamlet's soliloquy into a more 
scientific shape. IM if I supposed the " Mo- 
saic writer " to be inspired, as Mr. Gladstone 
does, it would not be consistent with my no- 
tions of respect for the Supreme Being to im- 
agine Him unable to frame a form of words 
which should accurately, or at least not inac- 
curately, express His 'own meaning. It is 
sometimes said that, had the statements con- 
tained in the first chapter of Genesis been 
scientifically true, they would have been unin- 
telli<jible to ignorant people; but how is the 
matter mended if, being scientifically untrue, 
they must needs be rejected by instructed 
people ? 

Wiih respect to the second suggestion, it 
v'ould be presumptuous in me to pretend to 
instruct Mr. Gladstone in matters which lie as 
much within the province of Literature and 
History, as in that of Science ; but if any one 
desirous of further knowledge will be so'good 
as to turn to that most excellent and by no 
means recondite source of information, the 
EncyclopcBdia Bntannica, he will find, under 
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the letter E, the word " Evolution," and a long 
article on that subject. Now, I do not recom- 
mend him to read the first half of the article ; 
but the second half, by my friend Mr. Sully, is 
really very good. He will there find it said 
that in some of the philosophies of ancient 
India, the idea of evolution is clearly expressed : 
" Brahma is conceived as the eternal self-ex- 
istent being, which, on its material side, un- 
folds itself to the world by gradually condens- 
ing itself to material objects through the grada« 
tions of ether, fire, water, earth, and other 
elements." And again : " In the latter system 
of emanation of Sankhya there is a more 
marked approach to a materialistic doctrine of 
evolution," What little knowledge I have of the 
matter — chiefly derived from that very instruc- 
tive book Dif Keligion des Buddha^ by C. F. 
Koeppen, supplemented by Hardy's interest- 
ing works — leads me to think that Mr. Sully 
might have spoken much more strongly as to 
the evolutionary character of Indian philoso- 
phy, and especially of that of the Buddhists. 
But the question is too large to be dealt with 
incidentally; 

And with respect to early Greek philosophy ♦ 
the seeker aftep additional enlightenment need 
go no further than the same excellent store- 
house of information : — 

" The early Ionian physicists, including Thales, An- 
aximander. and Anaximenes, seek to explain the world 
as generated out of a piiniordial matter which is at the 
same time the universal support of things. This sub- 
stance is endowed with a generative or transmutative 
force by virtue of which it passes into a succession of 
forms. Thev thus resemble mriilern evolutionists, since 
they regard the world, with its infinite variety of forms, 
as issuing from a sample mode of matter.*' 

Further on, Mr. Sully remarks that " Hera- 
clitus deserves a prominent place in the history 
of the idea of evolution," and he states, with 
perfect justice, that Heraclitus has fore- 
shadowed some of the special peculiarities of 
Mr. Darwin's views. It is indeed a very 
strange circumstance that the philosophy of 
the great Ephesian more than adumbrates the 
two doctrines which have played leading parts, 
the one in the development of Christian dog- 
ma, the other in that of natural science. The 
former is the conception of the Word (Xd>os) 
which took its Jewish shape in Alexandria, and 
its Christian form in that Gospel which is usu- 
ally referred to an Ephesian source of some 
five centuries later date ; and the latter is that 
of the struggle for existence. The saying that 
" strife is father and king of all '* ascribed to 
Heraclitus, would be a not inappropriate motto 
for the ** Origin of Species.* 

I have referred only to Mr. Sully's article, 

♦ I said nothing about " the greater namber of schools 
of Greek philosophy," as Mr. Gladstone implies thai I 
did, but expressly spoke of the ** founders of Greek phil- 
osophy, " 
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because his authority is quite sufficient for my 
purpose. But the consultation of any of the 
more elaborate histories of Greek philosophy, 
such as the great work of Zeller, for example, 
will only bring out the same fact into still more 
striking prominence. I have professed no 
** minute acquaintance " with either Indian or 
Greek philosophy, but I have taken a great 
deal of pains to secure that such knowledge as 
I do possess shall be accurate and trust- 
worthy. 

In the third place, Mr. Gladstone appears 
to wish that 1 should discuss with him the ques- 
tion whether the nebular hypothesis is or is 
not confirmatory of the Pentateuchal account 
of the origin of things. Mr. Gladstone ap- 
pears to be prepared to enter upon this cam- 
paign with a light heart. I confess I am not, 
and my reason for this backwardness will 
doubtless surprise Mr. Gladstone. It is that, 
rather more than a quarter of a century ago 
(namely, in February 1859) when it was my 
duty, as Presiident of the Geological Society, to 
deliver the Anniversary Address, I chose a 
topic which involved a very careful study of the 
remarkable cosmogonical speculation originally 
promulgated by Immanuel Kant, and sub- 
sequently by Laplace, which is now known as 
the nebular hypothesis. With the help of such 
little acquaintance with the principles of 
physics and astronomy as I had gained, I 
endeavored to obtain a clear understanding of 
this speculation in all its bearings. I am not 
sure that I succeeded ; but of this I am certain, 
that the problems involved are very difficult, 
even for those who possess the intellectual dis- 
cipline requisite for dealing with them. And 
it was this conviction that led me to express 
my desire to leave the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the asserted harmony between Genesis 
and the nebular hypothesis to experts in the 
appropriate branches of knowledge. And I 
think my course was a wise one ; but as Mr. 
Gladstone evidently does not understand how 
there can be any hesitation on my part, unless 
it arises from a conviction that he is in the 
right, I may go so far as to set out my dif- 
ficulties. 

They are of two kinds — exegetical and 
scientific. It appears to me that it is vain to 
discuss a supposed coincidence between Gen- 
esis and science, unless we have first settled, 
on the one hand, what Genesis says, and, on 
the ciher hand, what science says. 

In the first place, I cannot find any consensus 
among Biblical schdars as to the meaning of 
tlie words "-In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth." Some say that the 
Hebrew word bara^ which is translated " create," 
n.eans " made out of nothing." I venture to 
object to that rendering, not on the ground of 
scholarship, but of common sense. Omnipo- 
tence itself can surely no more make some - 



thing " out of " nothing than it can make a 
triangular circle. What is' intended by " made 
out of nothing " appears to be ** caused to come 
into existence," with the implication that noth- 
ing of the same kind previously existed. It is 
further usually assumed that " the heaven and 
the earth " means the material substance of the 
universe. Hence the " Mosaic writer " is taken 
to imply that where nothing of a material 
nature previously existed, this substance ap- 
peared. That is perfectly conceivable, and 
therefore no one can deny that it may have 
happened. But there are other very authori- 
tative critics who say that the ancient Israelite ♦ 
who wrote the passage was not likely to have 
been capable of such abstract thinking, and 
that, as a matter of philology, bara is commonly 
used to signify the " fashioning," or " forming," 
of that which already exists. Now it appears to 
me that the scientific investigator is wholly 
incompetent to say anything at all about the 
first origin of the material universe. The 
whole power of his organon vanishes when he 
has to step beyond the chain of natural causes 
and effects. No form of the nebular hypothesis 
that I know of is necessarily connected with any 
view of the origination of the nebular substance. 
Kant's form of it expressly supposes that the 
nebular material from which one stellar system 
starts may be nothing but the disintegrated 
substance of a stellar and planetary system 
which has just come to an end. Tlierefore, so 
far as I can see, one who believes that matter 
has existed from all eternity has just as much 
right to hold the nebular hypothesis as one 
who believes that matter came into existence 
at a specified epoch. In other words, the 
nebular hypothesis and the creation hypothesis, 
up to this point, neither confirm nor oppose 
one another. 

Next, we read in the revisers * version, in 
which I suppose the ultimate results of critical 
scholarship to be embodied : '* And the earth 
was waste [without form, in the authorized 
version] and void." Most jDCople seem to think 
that this phraseology intends to imply that the 
matter out of which the world was to be formed 
was a veritable ** chaos" devoid of law and 
order. If this interpretation is correct, the 
nebular hypothesis can l^ave nothing to say to 
it. The scientific thinker cannot admit the 
absence of law anrf order, anywhere or any 
when, in nature. Sometimes law and order 
are patent and visible to our limited vision ; 
sometimes they are hidden. But every particle 
of the matter of the most fantastic-looking 
nebula in the heavens is a realm of law and 
order in itself, and that it is so is the essential 



• '* Ancient," doubtless, but his antiquity roust not be 
exaggerated. For example, there is no proof that the 
•* Nfosaic " cosmogony was known to the Israelites of 
Solomon's time. 
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condition of the possibility of solar and plane- 
tary evolution from the apparent chaos.* 

" Waste " is too vague a term to be worih con- 
sideration. " Without form," intelligible enough 
as a metaphor, if taken literally, is absurd ; 
for a material thing existing in space must have 
a superficies, and if it has a superficies it has 
a form. The wildest streaks of mares-tail 
clouds in the sky, or the most irregular heavenly 
nebulae, have surely just as much form as a 
geometrical tetrahedron ; and as for " void," 
how can that be void which is full of matter ? 
As poetry, these lines are vivid and admirable ; 
as a scientific statement, which they must be 
taken to be if any one is justified in comparing 
them with another scientific statement, they 
fail to convey any intelligible conception to 
my mind. 

The account proceeds : " And darkness was 
upon the face of the deep." So be it; but 
where, then, is the likeness to the celestial 
nebulae, of the existence of which we should 
know nothing unless they shone with a light 
of their own \ ** And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters." I have met with 
no form of the nebular hypothesis which in- 
volves anything analogous to this process. 

I have said enough to explain some of the 
difficulties which arise in my mind, when I try 
to ascertain whether there is any foundation 
for the contention that the statements con- 
tained in the first two verses of Genesis are 
supported by the nebular hypothesis. The 
result does not appear to me to be exactly 
favorable to that contention. The nebular 
hypothesis assumes the existence of matter 
having definite properties as its foundation. 
Whether such matter was created a few thou- 
sand years ago, or whether it has existed 
through an eternal series of metamorphoses 
of which our present universe is only the last 
stage, are alternatives, neither of which is 
scientifically untenable, and neither scientific- 
ally demonstrable. But science knows nothing 
of any stage in which the universe could be 
said, in other than a metaphorical and popular 
sense, to be formless or empty, or in any 
respect less the seat of law and order than it 
is now. One might as well talk of a fresh-laid 
hen's ^g% being '* without form and void," be- 
cause the chick therein is potential and not 
actual, as apply such terms to the nebulous 
mass which contains a potential solar system. 

Until some further enlightenment comes to 
me, then, I confess myself wholly unable to 
understand the way in which the nebular 
hypothesis is to be converted into an ally of 
the " Mosaic writer." 

But Mr. Gladstone informs us that Profes- 

• When Jeremiah (iv, 23) says, •• I beheld the earth, 
and, lo, it was waste and void, he certainly does not 
mean to imply that the form of the earth was less de- 
finite, or its substance less solid, than before. 



sor Dana and Professor Guyot are prepared 
to prove that the " first or cosmogonical por- 
tion of the Proem not only accords with, bat 
teaches, the nebular hypothesis." There is na 
one to whose authority on geological questions 
I am more readily disposed to bow, than that 
of my eminent friend Professor Dana. But I 
am familiar with what he has previously said 
on this topic in his well-known and standard 
work, into which, strangely enough, it does 
not seem to have occurred to Mr. Gladstone 
to look before he set out upon his present un- 
dertaking; and unless Professor Dana's latest 
contribution (which I have not yet met with) 
takes up altogether new ground, I am afraid I 
shall not be able to extricate myself, by its 
help, from my present difficulties. 

It is a very long time since I began to think 
about the relations between modern scientific- 
ally ascertained truths and the cosmogonical 
speculations of the writer of Genesis ; and, as 
I think that Mr. Gladstone might have been 
able to put his case with a good deal more 
force if he had thought it worth while to con- 
sult the last chapter of Professor Dana's ad- 
mirable Manual of Geolog\\ so I think he 
might have been made aware that he was 
undertaking an enterprise of which he had not 
counted the cost, if he had chanced upon a 
discussion of the subject which I published 
in 1877. 

Finally, I should like to draw the attention 
of those who take interest in these topics to 
the weighty words of one of the most learned 
and moderate of Biblical critics : — 

** A propos de cette premiere page de la Bible, on a 
coutume de nos jours de disserter, k perte de vue, sur 
Taccord du r^cit mosaique avec les sciences naturellcs; 
et comme celles-ci, tout ^oign^es qu'elles sont encore 
de la perfection absolue, ont rendu populaires et en 
quelque sorte irrdfragables un certain nombre de faits 
gen^raux ou de th^es fondamentales de la cosmologie 
et de la g^ologie, c'est le texte sacr^ qu*on s'^vertue 1^ 
torturer pour le faire concorder avec donnas." 

In my paper on the " Interpreters of Nature 
and the Interpreters of Genesis," while freely 
availing myself of the rights of a scientific 
critic, I endeavored to keep the expression of 
my views well within those bounds of courtesy 
which are set by self-respect and consideration 
for others. I am therefore glad to be favored 
with Mr. Gladstone's acknowledgment of the 
success of my efforts. I only wish that I 
could accept all the products of Mr. Glad- 
stone's gracious appreciation, but there is one 
about which, as a matter of honesty, I hesitate. 
In fact, if I had expressed my meaning better 
than I seem to have done, I doubt if this partic- 
ular proffer of Mr. Gladstone's thanks would 
have been made. 

To mind, whatever doctrine professes to be 

* Reuss, VHistoire Sainte et la LoL 
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the result of the application of the accepted 
rules of inductive and deductive logic to its 
subject-matter, and accepts, within the limits 
which it sets to itself, the supremacy of reason, 
is Science. Whether the subject-matter consists 
of realities, or unrealities, truths or falsehoods, 
is quite another question. I conceive that ordi- 
nary geometry is science, by reason of its 
method, and 1 also believe that its axioms, defi- 
iiitions, and conclusions are all true. However, 
there is a geometry of four dimensions, which I 
also believe to be science, because its method 
professes to be strictly scientific. It. is true that 
I cannot conceive four dimensions in space, 
and therefore, for me, the whole affair is un- 
real. But I have known men of great intellect- 
ual powers who seemed to have no difficulty 
either in conceiving them, or at any rate in 
imagining how they could conceive them, and 
therefore four-dimensioned geometry comes 
under my notion of science. So I think 
astrology is a science, in so far as it professes, 
to reason logically from principles established 
by just inductive methods. To prevent mis- 
understanding, perhaps I had better add that 
I do not believe one whit in astrology ; but no 
more do I believe in Ptolemaic astronomy, or 
in the catastrophic geology of my youth, al- 
though these, in their day, claimed — and, to my 
mind, rightly claimed — the name of science. If 
nothing is to be called science but that which 
is exactly true from beginning to end, I am 
afraid there is very little science in the world 
outside mathematics. Among the ' physical 
sciences 1 do not know that any could claim 
more than that each is true within certain 
limits, so narrow that, for the present at any 
rate, they may be neglected. If such is the 
case, I do not see where the line is to be 
drawn between exactly true, partially true, 
and mainly untrue forms of Science. And 
what I have said about the current theology 
at the end of my paper leaves, I think, no 
doubt as to the category in which I rank it. 
For all that, I think it would be not only un- 
just, but almost impertinent, to refuse the 
name of science to the Summa of St. Thomas 
or to the Institutes of Calvin. 

In conclusion, I confess that my supposed 
** unjaded appetite " for the sort of controversy 
in which it needed not Mr. Gladstone's express 
declaration to tell us he is far better practised 
than I am (though probably, without another 
express declaration, no one would have sus- 
pected that his controversial fires are burning 
low) is already satiated. 

In " Elysium ** we conduct scientific dis- 
cussions in a different medium, and we are 
liable to threatenings of asphyxia in that '^ at- 
mosphere of contention " in which Mr. Glad- 
stone has been able to live, alert and vigorous 
beyond the common race of men, as if it were 



purest mountain air. I trust that he may 
long continue to seek truth, under the difficult 
conditions he has chosen for the search, with 
unabated energy — I had almost said fire : 

May age not wither him, nor custom stale 
His infinite variety. 

But Elysium suits my less robust constitution 
better, and I beg leave to retire thither, not 
sorry for my experience of the other region — 
no one should regret experience — but deter- 
mined not to repeat it, at any rate in reference 
to the " plea for Revelation." — T. H. Huxley, 
in the The Nineteenth Century^ February, 1886. 



FOOD ACCESSORIES. 

Man, like any other animal, is so much the 
creature of his food — his physical perfection, 
his intellectual activity, and his moral tone are 
so dependent on the food he receives and the 
uses he is able to make of it in the processes 
of digestion and assimilation — that any accu- 
rate knowledge, founded on precise and reliable 
methods of investigation, of the influence on 
digestion and nutrition of dietetic habits must 
of necessity be of the most general interest. 

To Professor Sir William Roberts, M. S., of 
Manchester, we were already greatly indebted 
for a sej^ies of able and comprehensive re- 
searches on the action of " digestive ferments " 
and the ** preparation and use of artificially 
digested food ; " to those valuable researches 
Sir VV. Roberts has recently added others 
equally important, chiefly on the subject of 
" food accessories " and their influence on the 
chemical acts of digestion. The result of these 
experimental inquiries are, in some respects, 
so novel and unexpected, and they contradict 
so many apparently unfounded assumptions, 
that they cannot be too soon or too widely 
known. 

Man, as Sir W. Roberts begins by pointing 
out, is a very complex feeder ; he has de- 
parted, in the course of his civilization, very 
widely from the monotonous uniformity of diet 
observed in animals in the wild state. Not 
only does he differ from other animals in cook- 
ing his food, but he adds to his food a greater 
or less number of condiments for the purpose 
of increasing its flavor and attractiveness ; but, 
above and beyond this, the complexity of his 
food habits is greatly increased by the custom 
of partaking in considerable quantity of certain 
stimulants and restoratives, which have become 
essential to his social comfort if not to his phys- 
ical well-being. 

The chief of these are tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
the various kinds of alcoholic beverages. It is 
to these ** food accessories " and the elucida- 
tion of their influence on the processes of di- 
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gestion that SirW. Robert's recent experiments 
and observations have been directed. These 
*' generalized food customs of mankind," he 
remarks, — 

*' Are not to be viewed as random practices adopted to 
please the palate or gratify our idle or vicious appetite. 
These customs must be regarded as tlie outcome of pro- 
found instincts, which correspond tu important wants of 
the human economy. They are the fruit of colossal ex- 
perience, accumulated by countless millions of men 
through successive generations. They have the same 
weight and significance as other kindrecl facts of natural 
history, and are fitted to yield to observation and study 
lessons of the highest scientific and practical value." 

It is unnecessary to describe here Sir W. 
Robert's methods of investigation ; they are 
fully set forth in the volume before us, and 
they are alike admirable for the ingenuity of 
their conception and the laborious accuracy of 
their prosecution. His object was to ascertain 
the precise influence of these food accessories 
on the three chief parts of the digestive pro- 
cess — I, salivary digestion, /. r. the action of the 
saliva as a digestive agent ; 2, peptic digestion, 
i.e. the action of the fluids secreted by the 
stomach as digestive agents ; and i, pancreatic 
digestion, /. e, the action of the secretion of the 
pancreas as a digestive agent. 

We shall deviate a little from Sir W. Roberts's 
method of marshalling his conclusions, and 
shall summarize his results as to the action of 
the various food accessories on these three acts 
of digestion continuously. • 

First with respect to the action of ardent 
spirits on digestion. The experiments were 
made with ** proof spirit" and with brandy, 
Scotch whiskey, and gin ; and the conclusion 
is that, so far as salivary digestion is concerned, 
these spirits, when used in moderation and 
well diluted, as they usually are when employ- 
ed dietetically, rather promote than retard this 
part of the digestive process, and this they do 
by causing an increased flow of saliva. ** A 
teaspoonful of brandy or whisky introduced 
into the mouth can be perceived at once to 
cause a gush of saliva. The common practice 
of adding a tablespoonful of brandy to a basin 
of arrowroot or sago gruel, therefore, promotes 
its digestion." 

The proportion must not, however, much ex- 
ceed five per cent., and gin seems to be a pref- 
erable addition to either brandy or whiskey. 
It was noticed in these experiments that brandy 
and Scotch whiskey interfered tvith the diges- 
tive process, " precipitated the starch more 
readily," altogether out of proportion to the 
amount of alcohol they contained, and brandy 
was worse than whiskey ; and this circumstance 
appears to be due to certain ethers and volatile 
oils in them ; and brandy contains a trace of 
tannin, which has an intensely retarding in- 
fluence on salivnrv di'j:estion. 

With regarrl to - ne;r ic *' digestion the re- 



sults are still more surprising. It was found 
that with ten per cent, and under of proof 
spirit there was no appreciable retardation, 
and only a slight retardation with twenty per 
cent.; but with large percentages il was very 
different, and with fifty per cent, the digestive 
ferment was almost paralyzed. 

In the proportions in which these spirits are 
usually employed dietetically not only do they 
not appreciably retard digestion, but these ex- 
periments show that they " act as pure stimu- 
lants to gastric digestion, causing an increased 
flow of gastric juice and stimulating the mus- 
cular contractions of the stomach, and so accel- 
erating the speed of the digestive process in 
the stomach." For obvious reasons alco- 
holic drinks as used dietetically can never 
interfere with pancreatic digestion. 

Passing from the consideration of the influ- 
ence of these ardent spirits on digestion to the 
more complex problem of the influence of such 
alcoholic beverages as the various wines and 
malt liquors. Sir W. Roberts arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

Even very small quantities of the stronger 
and lighter wines — sherry, hock, claret, and 
port— exercise a powerful retarding influence 
on salivary digestion. This is wholly due to 
the acid — not the alcohol — they contain, and 
if this acid be neutralized, as it often is in prac- 
tice, by mixing with the wine seme effervescent 
alkaline water, this disturbing effect on sali- 
vary digestion is completely removed. 

The influence of acids in retarding or arrest- 
ing salivary digestion is further of importance 
in the dietetic use of pickles, vinegar, salads, 
and acid fruits. In the case of vinegar it was 
found that i part in 5,000 sensibly retarded 
this process, a proportion of i in 1,000 ren- 
dered it very slow, and i in 500 arrested it 
completely ; so that when acid salads are taken 
together with bread, the effect of the acid is to 
prevent any salivary digestion of the bread, a 
matter of little moment to a person with a 
vigorous digestion, but to a feeble dyspeptic 
one of some importance. There is a very 
v^idespread belief that drinking vinegar is an 
efficacious means of avoiding getting fat, and 
this popular belief would appear from these ex- 
perimental observations to be well-founded. 
If the vinegar be taken at the same time as far- 
inaceous food, it will greatly interfere with its 
digestion and assimilation. 

As to malt liquors, provided they are sound 
and free from acidity, they interfere but little 
with salivary digestion ; if they are acid it is 
otherwise. 

Effervescent table waters, if they consist sim- 
ply of pure water charged with carbonic acid, 
exercise a considerable retarding influence on 
salivary digestion ; but if they also contain 
alkaline carbonates, as most of the table waters 
of commerce do, the presence of the alkali 
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quite removes this retarding effect. •' The use 
of these waters as an addition to wines is," 
Sir William Roberts observes, " highly com- 
mendable," as they " greatly mitigate or wholly 
obviate the retarding influence of these wines 
on the digestion of starch." 

It was also observed that these weaker forms 
of alcoholic drinks (wines and beer) differed 
greatly in their influence on peptic digestion 
to that of the distilled spirits. They retarded 
it altogether out of proportion to the quantity 
of alcohol they contained. Port and sherry 
exercised a great retarding effect. " Even in 
the proportion of twenty per cent, sherry 
trebled the time in which digestion was com- 
pleted." It should further be born in mind 
that this wine also retards greatly salivary di- 
gestion. Sherry, then, is not a suitable wine 
for persons of feeble digestive powers. 

With hock, claret, and champagne it was 
also ascertained that their retarding effect on 
digestion was out of proportion to the alcohol 
contained in them ; but champagne was found 
to have " a markedly less retarding effect than 
hock and claret ; " indeed, in the proportion 
of ten per cent, champagne had a distinct, 
though slight, accelerating effect, and this su- 
periority of champagne appears to be due to 
the " mechanical effects of its effervescent 
qualities." The quantity of claret and hock 
often consumed by many persons at meals 
must exercise a considerable retarding effect 
on peptic digestion ; but small quantities of 
these wines (and even of sherry) do not pro- 
duce any appreciable retarding effect, but act 
as pure stimulants. These wines, then, may 
be taken with advantage, even by persons of 
feeble digestion, in small quantities, but not in 
large. 

With regard to malt liquors, it was observed, 
as with wines, that they retarded peptic diges- 
tion in a degree altogether out of proportion 
to the amount of alcohol contained in them, 
and when taken in large quantities they must 
greatly retard the digestion, especially of far- 
inaceous food ; but a moderate quantity of 
light beer, when " well up," is favorable to 
stomach digestion. 

It was proved by these experiments that the 
sparkling wines impede digestion less than the 
still ones, and when taken in moderate quan- 
tity " act not only as stimulants to the secretion 
of gastric juice and to the muscular activity of 
the viscus, but may, at the same time, slightly 
accelerate the speed of the chemical process 
in the stomach." 

Next as to the influence of tea, coffee, and 
cocoa on the digestive processes : Tea exerts 
a powerful retarding influence on salivary di- 
gestion, coffee and cocoa a comparatively 
feeble one. 

Sir W. Roberts estimates the medium 
strength of the tea usually drunk at four or 



five per cent. ; strong tea may contain as much 
as seven per cent., weak tea as little as two 
per cent. Medium coffee has a strength of 
about seven per cent., and strong coffee twelve 
to fifteen per cent, ; cocoa, on the other hand, 
is generally weaker, not more than about two 
per -cent., and this, he thinks, may be one 
reason why it is more suitable to persons with 
feeble digestions than tea or coffee. 

Tea exercises a powerful inhibitory effect on 
salivary digestion, and this appears to be en- 
tirely due to the large quantity of tannin it 
contains. 

" It appears that tannin exists in two conditions in 
the tea leaf. One, the larger portion, is in the free state 
and is easily extracted by hot water ; but about one- 
fourth is fixed and remains undiasolved in the fully ex- 
hausted tea leaves. Some persons have supposed that by 
infusing tea for a very short time^only two or three 
minutes — the passin*^ of tannin into the infusionwould be 
avoided. This is a delusion ; you can no more have tea 
without tannin than you can have wine without alcohol. 
Tannin, in the free state, is one of the most soluble sub- 
stances known. If you pour hot water on a little heap of 
tannin it dissolves like so much pounded suear. Tea 
infused for two minutes was not found sensibly inferior 
in its retarding power on salivary digestion to tea infused 
for thirty minutes. 

** One gentleman of my acquaintance in his horror of 
tannin was in the habit of preparing his tea by placing 
the dry leaves on a paper filter and simply pouring on 
the boiling water. In this way he thought to evade the 
presence of tannin in his tea. But if you try the exper- 
iment, and allow the product, as it runs through the fil- 
ter, to fall into a solution of pcrchloride of iron, you will 
find that an intense inky black coloration is produced, 
showing that tannin has come through in abundance." 

In order to diminish as far as possible the 
retarding influence of tea on salivary digestion, 
it should be made weak and used sparingly, 
and it should fiot be taken with but after the 
meal. 

There is another means, .nentioned by Sir 
W. Roberts, of obviating the retarding effect 
of tea on salivary digestion, and commended 
by him to the dyspeptic ; // is to add a pinch 
ojf bicarbonate of soda to the tea when it is being 
infused in the tea-pot. He found that ten 
grains of soda added to an ounce of dry tea al- 
most entirely removed this retarding influence. 
The infusion thus made is darker than usual, 
but the flavor is not sensibly altered, nor is the 
infusion rendered alkaline, for tea infusion is 
naturally slightly acid, and the soda, in the 
proportion mentioned, only just neutralizes 
this acidity. • 

Coffee, unless taken in very large quantity, 
has very little retarding effect on salivary di- 
gestion ; this is explained by the fact that the 
tannin of tea is replaced in coffee by a sub- 
stance called caffeo-tannic acid. Cocoa re- 
sembles coffee and has little or no effect on 
salivary digestion ; the use of coffee or cocoa 
is therefore preferable to that of tea for persons 
of feeble digestion. 

With respect to the influence of tea iitid 
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coffee on stomach digestion, it was found that 
they both exercised a remarkable retarding 
effect. There was no appreciable difference in 
the two beverages if they were of equal 
strength ; but as coffee is usually made of 
greater percentage strength than tea, its effect 
must ordinarily be greater. Cocoa also had 
much the same effect if used of the same 
strength as tea or coffee, but when of the 
strength ordinarily employed its effect was in- 
considerable. Strong coffee — €a//noir — had a 
very powerful retarding effect, and persons of 
weak digestion should avoid the customary cup 
of " black coffee " after dinner. 

" I could not detect, any appreciable difference be- 
tween the effect of tea infused for two or three minutes 
and tea infusedfor fifteen or thirty minutes. If you wish 
to minimise the retarding effects of tea in persons of 
weak digestion, you should give instructions that the 
beverage be made weak, or that it be used in sparing 
quantities.*' And he adds in a foot note, *' A good deal 
has been said of the injurious effects on gastric digestion 
of tannin contained in tea. I question whether the 
statements made with reference to this matter are 
worthy of attention. It has been alleged that meat fibre 
is hardened by tea, and that the coats of the stomach 
arc liable to be injured by this beverage. These views 
are entirely theoretical.*' 

Perhaps one of the most unexpected results 
of these experiments of Sir W. Roberts was the 
discovery that beef tea had a powerful retarding 
effect on peptic digestion, as much so as that of 
a five per cent, infusion of tea. Further re- 
searches appeared to show that this retarding 
effect of beef tea was due to the salts of the 
organic acids contained in it. While on the 
subject of beef tea it will be novel and instruc- 
tive to many to hear that — 

'* There is a wide-spread misapprehension among the 
public in regard to the nutritive value of beef tea. The 
notion prevails that the nourishing qualities of ilie meat 
pass into the decoction, and that the dry, hard remnant 
of meat fibre which remains undissolved is exhausted of 
its nutritive properties ; and this latter is often thrown 
away as useless. A deplorable amount of waste arises 
from the prevalence of this erroneous notion. The pro- 
teid matter of meat is quite insoluble in boiling water, 
or in water heated above i6o" F. The ingredients that 
pass into solution are the sapid extractives and salines of 
the meat, and nothing more except some trifling amount 
of gelatine. The meat remnant, on the other hand, 
contains the real nutriment of the meat, and if this be 
beaten to a paste with a spoon or pounded in a mortar 
and duly flavored with salt and other condiments, it con- 
stitutes not only a highly nourishing and agreeable but 
also an exceedingly digestible form of food.* " 

Beef tea must therefore fee looked upon 
rather as a stimulant and restorative than as a 
nutrient beverage, but it is nevertheless very 
valuable on account of those properties. 

Sir W. Roberts puts forward an ingenious 
argument, which cannot be fully repeated here. 



♦ " These remarks on beef tea apply equally to Lie- 
big's extract of meat, Brand's essence of beef, and Val- 
entine's meat juice, all of which are devoid of albuminous 
coostitiieiits " {British Medical Journal ^ August, 1885). 



in favor of the view that, in healthy and strong 
persons, this retarding effect on digestion ob 
served to be produced by many of the most 
commonly consumed food accessories answers 
a distinctly useful end. They serve, he main- 
tains, the purpose of wholesomely slowing the 
otherwise too rapid digestion and absorption 
of copious meals. 

'* A too rapid digestion and absorption of food mar 
be compared to feeding a fire with straw instead of with 
slower-burning coal. In the former case it would be 
necessary to feed often and often, and the process would 
be wasteful of the fuel; for the short-lived blaze wouid 
carry most of the heat up the chimney. To burn 
fuel economically, and to utilize the heat to the utmost, 
the fire must be damped down, so as to insure slow as 
well as complete combustion. So with human diges- 
tion : our highly prepared and highly cooked food re- 
auires, in the healthy and vigorous, that the digestixe 
tires should be damped down, in order to ensure the 
economical use of food. ... We render food b\' prcpi- 
ration as capable as possible of being completely ex- 
hausted of its nutrient properties; and, on the other 
hand to prevent this nutrient matter from being waste - 
fully hurried through the body we make use of agents 
which abate the speed of digestion." 

It must be borne in mind that these remarks 
apply only to those who possess a healthy and 
active digestion. To the feeble and dyspeptic 
any food accessory which adds to the labor 
and prolongs the time of digestion must be 
prejudicial ; and it is a matter of common expe- 
rience that beverages which in quantity retard 
digestion have to be avoided altogether by 
such persons, or partaken of very sparingly. 

In the dietetic use of wines the writer of 
this article has constantly had occasion to 
make the observation that those wines agree 
best and are most useful which are absorbed 
and eliminated from the system with the great- 
est rapidity^ as tested by the increase of the 
renal secretions, and he has been led to the 
practical conclusion that this is the best cri- 
terion of the suitability of any particular wine 
to any particular constitution. If the effect of 
different wines on notoriously gouty persons 
be carefully observed, it will be found that 
some can drink champagne (in moderation of 
course) with impunity, especially if a smaH 
quantity of an effervescing alkaline >vater be 
added to it, while claret will at once provoke 
some manifestations of gout; others who are 
unable to drink champagne without provoking 
a gouty paroxysm will often be able to drink a 
mature, fine, soft claret even with advantage ; 
others will support hock well, and a few can 
drink fine sherries and ports in small quanti- 
ties ; but in all it will be found that a test of 
the suitability of the particular wine to the par- 
ticular constitution is its stisceptibility to rapkl 
elimination and vice versa. 

It has occurred also to the writer to make 
many observations as to the circumsunces 
under which tea and coffee are found to agree 
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or disagree with different persons ; in the first 
place, as Sir W. Roberts has pointed out, tea, 
if taken a/ the same time as farinaceous food, is 
much more likely to retard its digestion and 
cause dyspepsia than if taken a little time after 
eating ; and the custom adopted by many per- 
sons at breakfast, for instance, of eating first 
and drinking their tea or coffee afterwards is 
a sensible one ; so also it is better to take 
one's five o'clock tea without the customary 
bread-and-butter or cake than with it. 

Indeed, while there is little that can be said 
against a cup of hot tea as a stimulant and 
restorative, when taken about midway between 
lunch and dinner, and without solid food, it 
may, on the other hand, be a fruitful cause of 
dyspepsia when accompanied at that time with 
solid food. It is also a curious fact that many 
persons with whom tea, under ordinary circum- 
stances, will agree exceeding well, will become 
the subjects of a tea dyspepsia if they drink 
this beverage at a time when they may be suf- 
fering from mental worry or emotional dis- 
turbance. 

Moreover it is a well recognized fact that 
persons who are prone to nervous excitement 
of the circulation and palpitations of the heart 
have these symptoms greatly aggravated if 
they persist in the use of tea or coffee as 
beverages. The excessive consumption of tea 
amongst the women of the poorer classes is the 
cause of much of the so-called " heart com- 
plaints " amongst them : the food of these poor 
women consists largely of starchy substances 
(bread-and-butter chiefly) together with tea, i,e, 
a food accessory which is one of the greatest 
of all retarders of the digestion of starchy 
food. 

The effect of coffee as a retarder of stomach 
digestion would probably be more felt than it 
is were it not so constantly the practice to 
take it only in small quantities after a very 
large meal ; it is then mixed with an immense 
bulk of food, and its relative percentage pro- 
portion rendered insignificant; and to the 
strong and vigorous the slightly retarding 
effect on digestion it would then have may be, 
as Sir W. Roberts suggests, not altogether a 
disadvantage ; but after a spare meal and in 
persons of feeble digestive power the cup of 
black coffee would probably exercise a retard- 
ing effect on digestion which might prove 
harmful. It is also worthy of remark that in 
the great coffee-drinking countries this bever- 
age is made not nearly so strong as with us. 
In this country good coffee always means 
strong, often very strong coffee; but on the 
Continent they possess the faculty of making 
good coffee which is not necessarily very strong 
coffee, and which is, therefore, as a beverage, 
Jess likely to do harm. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from 
these highly interesting and instructive re- 



searches is that most of the " food accessories " 
which in the course of civilization man has 
added to his diet are, when taken in modera- 
tion, beneficial to him, and conduce to his 
physical welfare and material happiness ; but 
if taken in excess they may interfere to a seri- 
ous and harmful degree with the processes of 
digestion and assimilation. It also is made 
clear that dietetic habits which may prove 
agreeable and useful to those who enjoy vigor- 
ous health and a strong digestion need to be 
greatly modified in the case of those who are 
feeble and dyspeptic. — J. Burnev Yeo, M. D., 
in The Nineteenth Century, 
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The death of Richelieu, in December, 1642, 
arrested for awhile the process of transforma- 
tion which was taking place in every depart- 
ment of State Government in France, and the 
selfish ambitions which he had kept in check 
with an iron hand immediately broke loose in 
the follies and faction-fighting of jthe Fronde. 
For the reminiscences of liberty which Maza- 
rin had aroused by a series of arbitrary edicts 
found no true-hearted exponent amongst the 
leading partisans who joined the movement for 
purposes of their own. The Parliament, in- 
deed, attempted to maintain the demand for 
something in the nature of an Habeas Corpus 
Act ; but their court allies, the heroes of the 
Fronde, carried on the most shameless in- 
trigues, having naught in view except the sat- 
isfaction of their personal interests. There 
were crying evils to remedy ; the financial sit- 
uation alone was a sufficient reason for revolt ; 
tax upon tax was imposed without regard to 
consequences or respect to the most formal 
pledges ; whilst Mazarin's creature, Emery, si- 
lenced remonstrance with the biting jest, 
** That good faith was a tradesman's virtue." 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs was, 
however, no part of the schemes of men like 
the brilliant Condd or the adventurer De Retz. 
The opportunity which the moveifient afforded 
for attempting the re-establishment of some 
counterpoise lo the royal power, the bearing 
which such an attempt, if successful, might 
have on the future of France, could not escape 
the notice of a man of high intelligence like 
De Retz. But in the conversation which he 
has left on record as having taken place be- j 
tween Condd and himself in the gardens of the I 
Archbishop's palace at Paris, De Retz makes 
no pretence of urging these considerations be- 
cause they were weighty in themselves ; he 
only fastens on them as offering a foothold for 
ambition. Even had the disinterested desire 
to reform the state of France existed, the 
maxim that " a king must always be obeyed *' 
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had beeo impressed so deeply on the minds of 
men that, though it might be put to silence for 
a time, it could not be forgotten. The great 
opportunities of the Fronde were therefore 
wasted in years of selfish disorder, which ren- 
dered men only the more ready for uncon- 
ditional surrender, when Colbert presented 
himself, and, as has been happily said by M. 
Clement, with Colbert the spirit of the great 
Cardinal came back to power. 

Born at Reims on the 29th of August, 1619, 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert, Marquis de Seignelay, 
was educated by the Jesuits, and at the early 
age of nineteen entered the War Office, in 
which department Le Tellier, a connection of 
his family by marriage, filled the post of Un- 
der-Secretary of State. From the first Colbert 
distinguished himself by his abnormal powers 
of work, by his extraordinary zeal in the pub- 
lic service, and by an equal devotion to his 
own interests. His Jesuit training showed 
fruit in his dealings with all those who, like 
Le Tellier or Mazarin, could be of use to him 
on his road to power, whilst the old tradition 
of his Scotch blood is favored by a certain 
" dourness " of character which rendered him 
in general difficult of access. His marvellous 
strength of brain, seconded by rare powers of 
endurance, enabled him to work habitually 
fourteen hours a day, to enter into every detail 
of every branch of the administration^ whilst 
at the same time he never lost sight of that 
noble project of universal reform which he had 
conceived, and which embraced both Church 
and State. The rare intervals of rest which 
his vast labors permitted' were spent with 
books, for the pleasures which are a snare to 
facile natures had no hold on him, nor could 
the sincere affection which he bore his family, 
and which is a welcome and human trait of his 
iron nature, betray him into weakness. Where 
public interests were at stake Colbert spared 
no man, not even the dearest of his own house- 
hold. 

Qualified in every way for the work of ad- 
ministration, absolutely indifferent to popular- 
ity, Colbert seemed destined by nature to lead 
the final charge against the surviving forces of 
the feudal system. After the troubles of the 
Fronde had died away and the death of Maza- 
rin had left Louis XIV. a king in deed as well 
as in name, these forces of the past were per- 
sonified by Fouquet, and the duel between 
Fouquet and Colbert was the dramatic close of 
a struggle predestined to end in the complete 
triumph of absolutism. The magnificent and 
brilliant Fouquet, who for years past had taken 
advantage of his position as SurinUndant des 
Finances to lavish the resources of the State on 
his private pleasures, was plainly marked out 
as the object of Colbert's hostility. Mazarin, 
indifferent probably to depredations of which 
he had himself set the example, persistently 
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shut his eyes to the scandals pointed out by 
Colbert, who, in 1659, had loudly demanded 
the creation of a Chamber of Justice to exam- 
ine into the disgraceful abuses existing in the 
financial administration. Mazarin dead, the 
enemies of the Surintendant at once coalesced 
against him, nor could th^ utmost efforts of 
those whom he had obliged with more than 
royal munificence avail in his defence. On 
the losing side were ranged all the spendthrift 
princes and facile beauties of the Court, all the 
greedy recipients of Fouquet's ostentatious 
bounties. He had reckoned that the greatest 
names of France would be compromised by his 
fall, and that by their danger his own safety 
was assured. He had reckoned without Col- 
bert; he had reckoned without that power 
which had been steadily growing throughout 
all vicissitudes of fate during the last two gen- 
erations, and which was now centred in the 
King. No stranger turn of fortune can be 
pictured than that which, on the threshold of 
the modern era, linked the nobles of France 
in their last struggle for independence with 
the fortunes of a rapacious and fraudulent 
financier, nor can anything be more suggestive 
of the character of the coming epoch than the 
sight of this last battle fought, not in the field 
of arms, but before a court of law. 

To Colbert, the fall of Fouquet was but the 
necessary preliminary to that reform of every 
branch of the administration which had been 
ripening in his mind ever since he had entered 
the public service. To bring the financial 
situation into order, it was necessary first to 
call Fouquet to account. The preface to the 
Edict of 1661, creating that Chamber of Justice 
which Colbert had vainly demanded of Maza- 
rin in 1659, sets forth that " the scandalous 
abuses connected with the administration of 
the public purse had determined the King to 
hold an inquiry into the details of all receipts 
and expenditure throughout the kingdom, so 
as to prevent a few private persons from mak- 
ing monstrous fortunes by illegitimate means, 
and setting the example of a luxury calculated 
to corrupt public character and morality." 

Although the Chamber was carefully com- 
posed of men whose zeal was supposed at least 
to equal their capacity, Fouquet*s party was so 
strong that the King himself had to intervene 
in order to urge the proceedings to a conclu- 
sion. ** Quand je trouvai bon," said Louis 
XIV., *' que Fouquet eut un conseil libre, j'ai 
cruque son procbs dureroit peu de temps ; mais 
il y a deux ans qu'il est commence, et je sou- 
haite ardemment qu'il finisse. II y va de ma 
reputation." When the King spoke thus it 
seemed, indeed, as if the trial might be pro- 
longed to all eternity. Colbert had made what 
appears to us to have been a mistake in tac- 
tics, for he had carried on, with a high hand, 
his suppressions and conversions of " rentes'' 
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simultaneously with his prosecution of Fouquet. 
All the vested interests menaced by these pro- 
ceedings were consequently armed against 
him and ready to combine with the personal 
friends of the Surintendant in hindering the 
attempt to bring him to justice. The termina- 
tion of the trial, long delayed, was only pro- 
cured by repeated coercion ; judges thought to 
be favorable to the accused were removed and 
replaced by others known to be less leniently 
inclined ; many were deprived of their public 
offices and emoluments, and some were sent 
into exile. But, in spite of these oppressive 
measures, the sentence obtained fell short of 
that which alone could have satisfied Colbert, 
for the life of Fouquet was spared, and he was 
condemned only to banishment and the con- 
fiscation of all his goods. There was, how- 
ever, one last resource, nor did Colbert hesitate 
to use it. The King was advised to strain the 
royal prerogative yet further, and he therefore 
arbitrarily increased the penalty pronounced 
by a court the members of which he himself 
had nominated, and the perpetual exile to 
which Fouquet had been condemned was 
changed into imprisonment for life. 

Thus Fouquet fell and Colbert triumphed, but 
the result of his triumph must not be looked 
for in the mere issue of a trial in which justice 
was obtained by the brutal exercise of despotic 
power and at the price of repeated violations 
of the law ; it must be looked for rather in the 
consequent public exposure of the fraudulent 
and rotten system which had prevailed in the 
financial adminstration for long years past. 
The fall of the chief offender, Fouquet, having 
been brought about, it was easy to force all 
those who had been guilty of similar malversa- 
tions on a minor scale to run the gauntlet of 
the High Commission. Restitution and con- 
fiscation became the order of the day, and 
when the Chamber of Justice was finally dis- 
solved in 1669, far beyond any advantage 
which might be reckoned to the Treasury 
from these sources was the gain to the nation 
in the general sense of security and confidence. 
It was felt that the days of wholesale dis- 
honesty and embezzlement were at an end, and 
that the economical future of France would 
now rest on a sound basis. Relieved from all 
anxiety in this direction, confident in the uncon- 
ditional support of a young monarch whose 
passion for absolute rule aptly seconded his 
own purposes, inspired by an inborn hatred of 
all abuses, of all corruption, and burning with 
an extraordinary zeal for the public service, 
Colbert went forward from this moment with- 
out hesitation, devoting his whole energies to 
the gigantic task of reshaping the whole in- 
ternal economy of France. Richelieu, as we 
have already seen, had indeed secured the politi- 
cal position, but his strength liad been strained 
$0 the uttermost in the effort to combat the 



dangers which menaced the very existence of 
aut]K>rity, and he had been powerless to reform 
the internal administration or develop the 
industrial resources of the country. All the 
talent of the brilliant and spendthrift Mazarin 
but just availed to maintain the situation as 
created by his great predecessor ; and he lacked 
the power, even if he had had the will, lo 
handle administrative or economical problems. 
These questions fell to Colbert's lot, and at 
a moment propitious beyond all others for the 
giving of practical effect to schemes such as 
must usually make head against a dead weight 
of resistance. Backed by despotic power, his 
achievements in these directions have to an in- 
credible extent determined the destinies of 
modern industr}', and have given origin to the 
whole system of modern administration, not 
only in France, but throughout Europe. 

In the teeth of a lavish expenditure which 
he was utterly unable to check, once and again 
did Colbert succeed in establishing a finan- 
cial equilibrium when the fortunes of France 
seemed desperate. In the years 1660-4, when, 
as we have just seen, he forced all those 
who had profited by the depredations of Maza- 
rin and Fouquet to disgorge, whilst at the same 
time he inspected and revised all sources of 
public revenue, and consolidated the public 
debt, these great reforms were accomplished 
by unjust and arbitrary measures. But Colbert 
could not shut his eyes to the teaching of ex- 
perience, and just as at a later date he found 
himself unable to ignore the facts which made 
against the wisdom of his own commercial 
policy, in spite of his profound conviction that 
national prosperity must necessarily result from 
prohibitive tariffs, even so at the close of his 
career, when the treasury of France was ex- 
hausted and her future revenues burdened by 
wars which he had vainly opposed, Colbert, 
taught by the strong representations which 
had been made by Lamoignon and others 
against the illegal courses of 1660-4, made 
choice of different methods ; and the measures 
by which he succeeded for a second time in 
piacing the national finances on a sound foot- 
ing would be recognized to-day as just and 
regular. 

The great questions of finance could not, 
however, absorb the energies of Colbert 
His extraordinary grasp of every subject pro- 
per to the cares of government is proved by 
volumes of letters and instructions, in which he 
daily handled the affairs of each department 
of State, discussing and directing with a com- 
mand of special detail so minute and a wisdom 
so pregnant, that it seems as if each in turn 
must have been the single object of a life's 
experience and devotion. The French navy 
Colbert may, indeed, be said to have created. 
When the siege of La Rochelle began in 1627, 
Richelieu had not a single man-of-war ready to 
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put to sea, and for the transport of arms and 
ammunition was obliged to requisition trading- 
vessels and fishing-boats in the harbors along 
the coasts ; nor at any time during the course 
of operations could the French muster more 
than forty small vessels in response to the 
Cardinal's appeals ; whilst the English fleet 
despatched to the relief of the besieged was 
not only infinitely more numerous, but consist- 
ed of ships vastly greater in size. The organiza- 
tion then to some extent introduced into this 
branch of the service by the great Cardinal 
collapsed under the thriftless rule of Mazarin, 
and the French navy again fell into a state of 
deplorable neglect, which could not escape the 
lynx-eyed watchfulness of Colbert. He took 
matters promptly into his own hands, demand- 
ing exact reports as to the number and ton- 
nage of the merchant shipping in the different 
ports and harbors of France, whilst at the 
same time he pushed on the work of construc- 
tion in the royal arsenals and dockyards with 
unparalleled vigor, and that although his repeat- 
ed entreaties failed to induce Louis XIV. to 
visit either of the great ports or review the 
magnificent fleet which had been created in his 
name. 

The official documents concerning this sub- 
ject all show that the larger aspects of the ques- 
tion were familiar to Colbert ; he never forgot 
that the interests of the monarchy were insepar- 
able from all that contributed to the welfare of 
the nation. His functions as Minister of Marine 
(the duties of which department he had actually 
discharged since 1661) were defined by a reg- 
ulation, bearing date March 7th, 1669, which 
opens with a clause pointing out the close con- 
nection which exists between the navy and 
commerce. This, coupled with the fact that 
since Colbert had taken the matter in hand, as 
Minister of Fina-nce, French commerce had 
notably augmented throughout the kingdom, is 
assigned as the reason for transferring to him 
as responsible minister, not only the whole 
care of the navy in all the provinces of France, 
but also everything regarding commerce both 
internal, and external, all French trading com- 
panies and their concessions, all colonies, and 
manufactories in whatsoever land they may be 
established. We have, indeed, but to turn to 
Colbert's edict on Commerce, which appeared 
in 1673, and to that on the navy issued in 1681, 
to find in their careful provisions full justifica- 
tion of the trust reposed in him, while the opin- 
ions of Lord Tenterden, Lord Mansfield, and 
other writers on the subject bear witness to the 
value of his great work in the foundation of 
Chambers of Marine Insurance and the au- 
thority accorded to his sagacious regulations 
in this matter down to the present day. 

Colbert is indeed often accused of having 
developed his commercial policy at the expense 
of those agricultural interests which Sully had 
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fostered, and which must always be a chief 
source of the prosperity of France. His edicts 
prohibiting the export of grain constituted, it is 
true, a standing menace to the producer, whose 
permit, terminable in three or six months, de- 
pended now on the prospects of harvest, now 
on the probable wants of the King's troops in 
winter quarters, or again on the policy of cut- 
ting off the enemy's supplies. The husbandman, 
always uncertain of his market, was thus prac- 
tically discouraged, and agricultural commerce 
was checked, but it must be remembered in 
apology for measures so vexatious that Colbert's 
industrial policy was necessarily based on the 
then universally accepted proposition that good 
economy involved the drawing within the na- 
tional borders of ever-increasing stores of the 
precious metals. He aimed therefore at the 
fostering of home production by an elaborate 
system of protection, whilst at the same time 
the markets of other countries were to be 
forced open and flooded with French goods. 
Any attempt on the part of a weaker power to 
imitate his own policy, such for instance as 
made in the Papal states by Alexander VIL 
and Clement IX., was instantly repressed with 
a high hand, and perhaps no more eloquent 
condemnation of Colbert's whole scheme is to 
be found than that furnished by the negotia- 
tions conducted on this occasion by the Abb^ 
de Bourlemont. It was indeed necessary to 
the successful result of Colbert's commercial 
policy, as it is necessary to the complete suc- 
cess of any protectionist policy, that France 
should be able to dictate her own terms to the 
rest of Europe. 

His leading idea was to lower all export 
dues on national produce and manufactures, 
and whilst diminishing import duties on such 
raw materials as were required for French man* 
ufactures, to raise them until they became pro* 
hibitive on all foreign goods. The success of 
the tariff of 1664 misled Colbert. That tariff 
was a splendidly statesmanlike attempt to put 
an end to the conflict and confusion of the duties, 
dues, and customs then existing in the different 
provinces and pons of France, and it was in 
effect a tariff calculated for purely fiscal pur- 
poses. Far other were the considerations 
embodied in the tariff of 1667, which led to the 
Dutch and English wars, and which, having been 
enacted in the supposed interests of home 
industry, eventually stimulated production in 
other countries. England set up manufactures 
of silk, of hats, and also of all those coarser 
kinds of cloth which up to 1659 she had been 
accustomed to import in large quantities from 
France, whilst the Dutch not only got hold of 
French paper-makers, but having learnt how to 
fabricate canvas for their own shipping, also 
secured the English market, which had pre* 
viously depended wholly on France for its 
supply of the like goods. 
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If, however, the industrial policy of Colbert 
cannot be said to have realized his expec- 
tations, since it neither brought about a great 
increase in the number of home manufactures 
Dor succeeded in securing a larger share of 
foreign trade, there is not a doubt that, in spite 
even of the disastrous wars which it provoked, 
it powerfully contributed, on the whole, to 
place France in the front rank as a commercial 
nation. The very pains and penalties by which 
he vexed those same industries which it was 
his main object to foster were not without a 
beneficial influence on their general character. 
At first sight such attempts as that to fix by 
law the length, width, price, and quality of 
different stuffs by subjecting the unhappy pro- 
ducer of material not precisely in conformity 
with the legal standard to infamous punish- 
ments, would appear to be an illegitimate inter- 
ference with individual liberty in the endeavor 
to attain by arbitrary tampering with the nat- 
ural conditions of production that perfection of 
workmanship which should properly result from 
mutual emulation between rival competitors for 
custom. It may, however, be pleaded in exten- 
uation of these and other like measures that 
since the guilds and corporations of the arts 
and trades were becoming daily less powerful, 
it was needful that the supreme authority should 
find some means whereby the influence which 
they had previously exercised in keeping up 
the standard of work in their respective in- 
dustries should be replaced. At the present 
day the spirit of Colbert's legislation in this 
respect survives in such establishments as the 
conditioning houses of Roubaix and of Lyons, 
the functions of which are described at length 
in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Technical Education.* But the conditioning 
performed in these houses, which undertake 
the testing of all raw material and manufactured 
goods, is entirely optional. If buyer and seller 
agree to any transaction without submitting to 
the official test and expenses they are at liberty 
to.do so, whereas Colbert, by penalties so cruel 
that they could not be rigorously exacted, 
sought to enforce the observance of j)erfectly 
arbitrary regulations. Most writers have, in 
fact, pointed to these enactments as a series of 
glaring mistakes. From an economical point 
of view they are clearly right, but is there not 
another aspect of the question — the political ? 
and from the political point of view may it not 
be justly urged that, although industrial develop- 
ment was checked by Colbert's severe penalties 

(*) " The conditioning house of Roubaix, like the 
similar establishments of Lyons and Crefeld, undertakes 
the testing of all raw materials and manufactured goods 
with regard to actual weight, measurement and con- 
dition. Certain standards of condition are recognized 
(ia various materials upon which allowances are made for 
'the moisture they contain. . . . The house was built 
'by the town at a' cost of 400,000 francs."— Ki^/ Report 
M Royal Commission on Technical Education. 



against the manufacture or sale of inferior 
goods, yet, in so far as these regulations tend- 
ed to maintain a high standard of excellence, 
they did actually fulfil to a large extent his pur- 
pose of adding lustre to the character of French 
industry, and thereby increasing the importance 
of France in Europe. For, everything that 
could increase the importance of the nation, as 
well as all that could add to its real power, was 
an object of Colbert's patriotic solicitude. To 
surround the throne of France with every attri- 
bute of majesty which could heighten its lustre 
in the eyes of foreign courts was but to com- 
plete his general scheme for the political 
aggrandisement of France. Why was he ready 
to confer substantial encouragement on men of 
letters and artists, but because they alone could 
give to luxury a dazzling elegance .^ To the 
pure pleasures of art Colbert was as indifferent 
as Richelieu himself ; he saw, however, not only 
its value as a means of national glory, he was 
also the first to appreciate the immense ser\'ices 
which it might be brought to render to national 
industry. Hence arose Colbert's intimate re- 
lations with the chiefs of the Academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, and herein, too lies the 
explanation of much that at first sight appears 
to be abnormal in the character of French 
seventeenth century work, especially if com- 
pared with that of the period immediately 
preceding. 

This matter alone, which if compared to the 
whole scheme of his administration seems but 
a puny detail, serves to show the completeness 
of Colbert's conception of the modern state. 
The devoted servant of the most despotic 
Crown in Europe, he never lost sight of the 
interests of the people. The Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture and the School of 
Architecture were not called into being in 
order that royal palaces should be raised sur- 
passing all others in magnificence ; Bifevre- 
bache and the Savonnerie were not established 
only that such palaces should be furnished 
more sumptuously than those of an Eastern 
fairy tale. ColbeVt did not care chiefly to in- 
quire, when organizing art administration, what 
were the institutions best fitted to foster the 
proper interests of art. He asked, in the first 
place, what would most contribute to swell the 
national importance. Even so, in surrounding 
the King with every object of luxury, his object 
was twofold — their possession should indeed 
illustrate the Crown, but should also be a 
unique source of advantage to the people. 
Glass-workers were brought from Venice and 
lace-makers from Flanders that they might 
yield to France the secrets of their skill ; pal- 
aces and public buildings were to afford com- 
missions for French artists and a means of 
technical and artistic education for all those 
employed on them. The royal collections were 
but a further instrument in educating the taste 
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and increasing the knowledge of the working 
classes ; the costly factories of the Savonnerie 
and the Gobelins were practical schools, in 
which every detail of every branch of all those 
industries which contribute to the furnishing 
and decoration of houses were brought to per- 
fection. In the establishment at Bifevre-bache, 
of which the Gobelins formed a part, painters, 
sculptors, goldsmiths, mosaicists, wood-carvers, 
cabinet-makers, joiners, workers in metal, tap- 
estry-weavers, and embroiderers all exercised 
their various arts, and, whilst they learnt from 
each other in sedulous rivalry, a band of chosen 
apprentices were trained in the adjoining 
schools. 

To these schools Colbert assigned a prom- 
inent position in his scheme, looking on them 
as the home and nursery of French industry. 
After six years of apprenticeship and four of 
service, the boys, who were received into them 
free of charge, went forth passed masters in 
their respective crafts, and carried the fruits 
of their training into all the provinces of 
France. These schools, as well as the institu- 
tions of which they formed a part, were placed 
by Colbert in direct relations with the privi- 
leged Academy of Painting and Sculpture ; 
and under the protectorate of this body, offi- 
cially organized and recognized corporations of 
artists, eager to enjoy the privileges of the 
central society of Paris, spread themselves 
over France. On the other hand, the facilities 
afforded for foreign study by the foundation 
of the school of France at Rome, secured the 
interests of art education in its highest form, 
and gave into the hands of the ruling Minister 
a supply of men perfectly accomplished, and 
fitted to undertake the execution of the most 
complicated tasks or the direction of the most 
important establishments. Thus, that unity of 
authority which had been the precept of the 
great Cardinal's policy imposed its extreme 
consequences, and prevented in France that 
lamentable divorce between ar*" and industry 
which took place at this moment in every other 
country in Europe. Each link was completed 
in the chain which connected the humblest 
institutions with the proud central Academy, 
and from the director of the central Acadeniy 
all received ultimate guidance and control. 

To Colbert, therefore, is due the honor of 
having foreseen, not only that the interests of 
the modern State were inseparably bound up 
with those of industry, but also that the interests 
of industry could not without prejudice be 
divorced from art. The principles on which 
he worked contained, indeed, certain seeds of 
failure ; in his industrial system protection 
was pushed to an extreme which injured those 
whom it was meant to serve ; and the arbitrary 
caprices of the power which he and his great 
predecessor had rendered sovereign speedily 
brought about financial disaster. The pitiless 
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and despotic Louvois, who had succeeded his 
father, Colbert's old patron Le Tellier, as Sec- 
retary of State for War, played on the imperi- 
ous vanity of King Louis, and engaged him in 
wars big and little, which in most cases wanted 
even the shade of a pretext. Wars big and 
little caused reckless expenditure, together 
with that terrible corruption which seems in- 
variably to follow in its train, and against which 
Colbert had fought from the first with bitter 
earnest. All the zeal of the great Minister's 
strict economy could only stay for a while the 
sure approach of national distress. In cruel 
vexation he saw himself forced to close his 
establishment of Bifevre-bache, and to sacrifice 
the industrial training of French workmen to 
the expenses of the war with Holland which 
the King had arrogantly provoked, and for 
which the exigencies of his own commercial 
policy had been made the excuse. 

When Colbert died, on 6ih September, 1683, 
the misery of France, exhausted by oppressive 
taxation, and depopulated by armies kept con- 
stantly on foot, cried out against the Minister 
who, rather than fall from power, had lent 
himself to measures which he heartily con- 
demned. For the moment men forgot how 
numerous were the benefits which he had con- 
ferred, how great a work had been accomplish- 
ed by his hand, and remembered only the 
harshness with which he had dealt justice and 
stinted mercy. Yet order reigned where, before 
his advent, all had been corruption and con- 
fusion ; the navy of France had been created, 
her colonies fostered, her forests saved from 
destruction ; justice and the authority of t he 
law had been carried into the darkest corners 
of the land ; religious toleration, socially if not 
politically, had been advocated ; whilst the en- 
croachments of the Church had been more or 
less steadfastly opposed. To the material 
prosperity of the nation — even after we have 
made all possible deductions for the evils 
arising from an exaggerated system of protec- 
tion — an immense and enduring impulse bad 
been given ; and although it is true that, with 
the death of Colbert, many parts of his splendid 
scheme fell to the ground, yet it must be con- 
fessed that the spirit in which it was originated 
and improved still animates France. 

Many of his noblest foundations, like Bifevre- 
bache, were at once suppressed ; but the 
principles on which Bibvre-bache was conducted 
still prevail in the great national manufac- 
tories, and the workmen of the Gobelins and 
of Sfevres go forth, like their forefathers from 
Bifevre-bache,* to enrich the resources and raise 
the level of private enterprise. The autocratic 
tyranny of the Academy still bears fruit, for 
the conditions created under the auspices of 
Lebrun preserved, as has been said,^ sound 
traditions of teaching and training, and, in spite 
of wars and revolutions, the connection be- 
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tween the arts and industry which other nations 
are now painfully seeking to re-establish, has 
never been lost in France. French provincial 
cities still maintain their academic schools, and 
we may even now sec the municipal councils 
of poor country towns taxing their slender 
resources with noble public spirit, to give the 
boy, whom they hope may one day distinguish 
himself, a start on his way to Paris. 

To trace the means by which Colbert suc- 
ceeded in calling forth this spirit and by which 
lie renewed and formed the character of indus- 
trial production throughout France, is a task 
of special interest at the present moment, for 
the perplexing conditions, social and political, 
with which we now have (o deal may be re- 
ferred, in great measure, to that disciplined 
reaction against liberty of thought and life 
which took place in the seventeenth century 
throughout Europe. In no country was the 
nature of this reaction more plainly defined 
than in France ; there, the moral and intellect- 
ual revolution which we call the Renaissance 
had, in the preceding century, been carried 
out, if but partially, to a logical conclusion ; 
there, too, the forces of the reaction were taken 
in hand by those in supreme power, and prompt- 
ly put to that work of political and social 
reorganization the effects of which have lasted 
in some shape or other to the present day. The 
revolution which we call the Renaissance was 
necessarily incomplete, seeing that it never 
seriously affected either political or social life. 
Moreover, it is to be noted that as soon as the 
fabric of political and social life appeared to 
be menaced and the forces of the reaction were 
aroused, the very principle to which the Re- 
naissance had owed its existence, the principle 
of individualism, was actually turned against 
itself. The great class organizations, the in- 
dustrial guilds, which had sprung up in the 
Middle Ages, had been based on the opposite 
principle — the principle of collectivism ; the 
legal rights, privileges, and immunities which 
had accrued, in the course of centuries, to 
these bodies, formed formidable obstacles to 
the establishment of a system of arbitrary 
government. Those in power found, however, 
no agent more powerful for the destruction of 
these societies than an appeal to that very 
principle of individual liberty which they 
desired to crush out in other directions. For 
the great guilds had always represented the 
common interests of the arts and trades as dis- 
tinct from, and sometimes even incompatible 
with, those of the artisan himself ; nothing was 
easier, therefore, than to encourage the disposi- 
tion to revolt, always latent amongst the abler 
and more enterprising members, since all such 
as were suffering from the frequently vexatious 
restraints imposed by the combination of their 
fellow-workers naturally looked to the Crown 
for protection. 
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Thus it came to pass that, one by one, the 
ancient guilds were deprived of that power and 
importance which they had so long enjoyed, 
and were relegated to a situation of political 
insignificance ; thus, too, whilst all those 
organizations by which the interests of the in- 
dividual or of the family had been subordinated 
to those of the class or trade were broken up, 
all caste distinctions, bred of the old order of 
things, were extended and maintained. In a 
certain sense — since social grades marked out 
individuals as endowed with advantages not 
belonging to the common rank — these caste 
distinctions, in so far as they were mere distinc- 
tions, lent themselves naturally to tlie aims of 
absolutism, and all these caste distinctions 
found a parallel in the titles and privileges 
conferred on those members of the artistic 
body who bore rule in the new academies. 
These men ruled, not as representatives of 
their brothers, but as delegates of the Crown ; 
animated by a common impulse derived from a 
common source, they aided in the work of cen- 
tralization, completed the destruction of pro- 
vincial types, and gave to French industry and 
French art that uniform character and style 
which has distinguished them, throughout all 
changes of fashion, down to our own time. 
By this disciplined reaction against that which 
the Renaissance accomplished, much was lost 
which we now regret ; let us beware lest, in 
completing the unfinished work, social and 
political, of that great movement, we lose hold 
of all that was valuable in the organization by 
which it was suppressed. — Emilia F. S. Dilke, 
in The Fortnightly Rmiew. 



ABOUT KENSINGTON GORE. 

What is now called Kensington Gore con- 
sists of a huge mass, perhaps not wholly 
unsightly, but certainly almost useless, known 
as the Royal Albert Hall, and a dozen medium- 
sized dwelling-houses, with a pleasant outlook 
on to Kensington Gardens. These houses 
were within the last twenty years known as 
Hyde Park Terrace, and the Gore was far 
more comprehensive, taking in all the district 
from Knightsbridge Barracks to the Kensing- 
ton turnpike, that stretched across the road 
just by the present entrance to Palace Gate, 
with a large public-house just in front of the 
spot on which stands the fine mansion of Sir 
John Millais. The house of note in the neigh- 
borhood, called Gore House, had been 
tenanted in the early part of the century by 
William Wilberforce, the great anti-slavery re- 
former. He seems to have feared that the 
expense to which he was put 10 maintain the 
establishment might compel him to curtail his 
charities. 
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Wilberforce was succeeded at Gore House 
by the Countess of Blessington, whose husband 
had died a few years previously, leaving her 
with an income of ^'2,000 a year, which she 
largely supplemented by the produce of her 
pen. The curious difference in the character 
and characteristics of the two tenants were 
happily hit off at the time by James Smith : — 

" Mild Wilberforce, bv all beloved, 
€)nce owned this hallowed spot, 
Whose zealous eloquence improved 
The fettered negro's lot : 
Yet here still slavery attacks 
Those Blessington invites ; 
The chains from which //^ freed the Blacks, 
SA^ rivets on the Whites ! ** 

Early in the spring of 1849 ^^^ society pro- 
phets of the day were justified by the occur- 
rence of an event which they had long predicti 
ed, and which, indeed, it required no specia- 
powers of vaticination to foresee. The Count- 
ess of Blessington's career of somewhat full- 
blown splendor was at an end, and Gore House, 
where she had established a sa/ariy devoid, in- 
deed, of female attractions, save those impart- 
ed to it by the hostess, her sister and her 
charming nieces, but assiduously attended by 
the dandies, wits, writers and artists of the 
day — Gore House, with its library, pictures, 
and bric-k-brac, Gore House was in the hands 
of the bailiffs, and its garden walls were plas- 
tered with auctioneer's bills of the forthcoming 
sale. I was present, I remember, at one of 
the " on view " days, and was struck by the 
then to me novel idea of a large sheet of look- 
ing glass forming the back of the alcove in 
which stood Lady Blessington's bed, but of 
most of the contents of the house I recollect 
nothing. Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of 
the Countess was bought by the Marquis of 
Hertford, and a lovely pair of hands, counter- 
parts in wax of her ladyship's, were secured by 
Albert Smith, who was an habitu/ of the house, 
and in whose dusty old rooms they remained 
till his death. The Countess had fled to Paris ; 
but never, in her golden prime, had she re- 
ceived so much or such strange company as 
now poured through the deserted halls. Frigid 
ladies who would have scorned to enter the 
house in former days, and anything but frigid 
ladies who would have given much for the 
chance, connoisseurs, loungers, Jew dealers, 
and here and there an old friend of the fallen 
idol, looking round in grief at the desecrated 
shrine. Among these, the great novelist and 
philosopher, whose name was just beginning 
to be heard. " M. Thackeray est venu aussi," 
wrote Lady Blessington's French servant to 
her, ** et avait les larmes aux yeux en paftant. 
C'est peut-^tre la seule personne que j'ai vu 
r^ellement affect^e ^ votre depart ! " The sale 
realized upwards of ;^i3,ooo. Lady Blessing- 
ton died in June of the same year, and that 



page in the history of Gore House was closed 
orever. 

The third notable tenant of Gore House was 
a Frenchman named Alexis Soyer, who had 
become very widely known as the chef lU cuisine 
at the Reform Club, as the inventor of a 
•* Relish," and the patentee of a " Magic Cook- 
ing Stove," and who, in years to come, was to 
render real substantial service, to the British 
army starving before Sebastopol by his culinary 
skill, and his power of getting the most and 
most varied amount of nutriment out of a 
given quantity of food. Not with any idea of 
residing there himself and giving free dinners 
to select sets of r<?«riV/^j had M. Soyer acquired 
the rights over they^«-Blessington propeny. 
A bit of a charlatan, he had also a keen sense 
of business, and taking into consideration the 
fact that the place was in the immediate 
vicinity of the first Exhibition, and that he was 
generally accepted as a culinary star of the 
first magnitude, he thought that a vast dining 
establishment presided over by him would 
probably achieve considerable success. An 
army of builders, carpenters, and decorators, 
was at once let loose on the premises, and both 
house and grounds were subjected to extraor- 
dinary alternations. There were Chinese pa- 
godas, and Alhambra terraces, and Venetian 
bridges : le Salon des Ltirmes de Dana/, and 
the Rtverie de VEtoilc Folaire. There was a 
baronial hall and a Pr^ d'Orsay, a stalactite 
pagoda and a gypsies' cave ; finally, there was 
a grand staircase, the ends of which were 
covered with hundreds of caricature-portraits 
of well-known people of the day the artist be- 
ing Mr. G. A. Sala, a young man of two or 
three-and-twenty, who at that time had given 
no proof of the literary power which has since 
won him renown. In his own account of these 
days, Mr. Sala writes of the visitors who looked 
in while the place was under preparation as, 
'* Nearly all that was odd, and all that was dis' 
tinguished, native or foreign, in London town- 
They signed their names in a big book, blaz- 
ing with gold and morocco, which lay among 
shavings on a carpenter's bench, in the library. 
Where is that wondrous collection of auto- 
graphs, that Libro a*Oro^ now ? " 

This question was asked twenty-five years 
ago, in the first number of the Temple Bar 
magazine, of which I was the assistant-editor. 
By a chance occurring to me a few days ago, I 
am now enabled to answer it. The Libro 
d^Oro is here, at my right hand ; it has been 
placed at my disposition to do what I like with. 
I have studied it carefully, and as I think there 
may be some of the readers of this Review 
who will remember the owners of the names 
herein inscribed, and feel some interest at hav- 
ing them recalled to memory, I set down the 
result of my researches. 

The first name on the opening pnge is that 
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^ a double celebrity, " Dowager Countess of 
Essex," being that sweet actress and singer 
who, as *' Kitty Stephens/' charmed the theatre- 
goers in the early part of the century, and only 
died within the last two or three years. 
Among a number of peers comes '* R. Monck- 
ton Milnes,'* not yet ennobled, who, as Lord 
Houghton, was with us .till last summer ; and 
** Crewe," the eccentric hero of Mr. Mark's 
ballad, who is with us still. *' George Womb- 
well and Adolphus Fitzclarence," bracketed 
together, as in life, recall the two convivial old 
gentlemen of rubicund countenance and portly 
presence, tall-hatted, velvet-collared, and some- 
what bulbous-booted, whom one saw so fre- 
quently in all kinds of places. " William Stir- 
ling" was afterwards Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, of Keir, author of T/ie Cloister Life 
of Charles V., and second husband of Caroline 
Norton, whose name is also here. "Eliot 
Warburton " was the author of The Crescent and 
the Cross , the only book of Eastern travel 
which rivals, and by some is considered to sur- 
pass, Eothen, who was lost in the burning of 
the Amazon steam-ship. " Major Mountjoy 
Martyn and Augustus Lumley " are entries in 
the handwriting of the last-named, now known 
as Augustus Savile, now Assistant-master of 
Ceremonies to her Majesty, but who in those 
days was a subaltern in the Household Cavalry, 
and probably brought his very well-known 
senior officer to see Soyer. " Hy. Webb " was 
Sir Henry Webb, a bland and blond baronet, 
mad about music, and a constant attendant at 
the Garrick Club. " Marchioness of Ailes- 
bury " was the perennial lady who still de- 
lights society, now writing her/renom before 
her title. *♦ CoL Forester " is the Lord For- 
ester who died last Februrary ; and " Wilton " 
is the " wicked earl " of sporting notoriety. 

The next page is rich in autographs. Here 
are the signatures of two ex-speakers of the 
House of Commons, J. Evelyn Denison, who, 
elevated to the peerage as Lord Ossington, 
died in 1873 ; and J. S. Lefevre, the noblest 
Roman of them all, who at the age of ninety- 
two still lives as Lord Eversley. Joseph Locke, 
the great engineer; Henry Drummond, the 
eccentric M. P., Archangel of the Irvingite or 
Holy Apostolic Church, of Albury; J. H. 
Henley, patriarch of the House of Commons ; 
and Bunsen, the Prussian Minister to our 
Court, are also here. Following these are the 
names of Elcho, the present Lord Wemyss, 
and his brother F. Charteris ; the fashionable 
singing-master, Giacinto Marras ; B. Disraeli, 
and M. A. Disraeli. Here also in an inscrip- 
tion relative to a " banquet offert aux citoyens 
Henry Vincent, Louis Blanc, Schmeltz et Phii- 
ox^ne Boyer, par les travailleurs fran^ais en- 
voy^S pour ^tudier TExposition Universelle," 
with some extremely drunken si^i^natures at- 
tached, and a final remark, "Bravo pour 
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Tceuvre I merci pour Thospitalit^." On the 
next pa^e we are in the realm of arts and let- 
ters. Charles Lewis Gruneisen, the well- 
known musical critic, who by the way would 
have been hanged as a spy in the Carlist war, 
had he not been recognized by Lord Ranelagh, 
who was fightieg on the other side ; George 
Cruikshank ; F. Knight Hunt, one of the 
earlier editors of the Daily News; Herbert 
Ingram, founder of the Illustrated London 
News; and Charles Mackay, the poet. Be- 
tween these and the next batch of writers and 
Bohemians on the following page, " Mr. {sic) 
Thackeray," written in Titmarsh's neatest and 
clearest caligraphy; Richard Doyle, Albert 
Smith, R. Keeley, written as though with a 
burnt stick ; Alfred Wigan, very little known 
then ; and Brizzi, a fashionable drawing-room 
singer; " Douro," the late Duke of Wellington, 
Frederick Byng, (Poodle) "Lonsdale," the 
Lord Eskdale of Disraeli, the Lord Colchicum 
of Thackeray, and *' Guiseppe Mazzini." Next 
we find Dudley Costello, a free lance of light 
literature; R. Rintoul, editor and proprietor 
of the Spectator ; Count Pahlen, Edwin Land- 
seer, and, determined to hold his own among 
the celebrities of Europe, written very broad 
and very black, " C. S. MacArthur, editor Troy 
Daily B.udgct, Troy, New York." It is curious 
to find Lord Lamington's studied elegance of 
expression having been betrayed into a signa- 
ture of " Mr. and Mrs. Baillie Cochrane, 
M. P. ; " " Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone " might have 
been written yesterday, so unchanged is the 
Premier's hand ; A. J. Valpy was, surely, the 
hated of school-boys; and Regnier, and C. 
Lafont, the beloved of all the subscribers to 
Mitchell's French Plays. 

Not a little knot of men-about-town of the 
period. H. P. de Bathe, nowadays General, 
Baronet, //r^ ;«?^/<f, and everything that there 
is of most respectable ; J. E. Spalding, Hand- 
some Jack, one of the pillars of the Vestris 
rigifne^ and Charles Shakerley, also Baronet, 
whose son now reigns in his stead. H. R. 
Webster, and C. S. Webster, are of the same 
stamp ; but the Muses arid propriety clear the 
way in the persons of Sydney, Lady Morgan, 
and Lady Theresa Lewis, and literature and 
art follow after in *' W. Harrison Ainsworth," 
and " Mr. {sic) John Leech," in their own 
handwriting. Viscountess Combennere still 
lives ; " Strangford " was the penultimate peer, 
the translator of Camoens ; George Dawson 
was the Birmingham lecturer ; Mark Lemon, 
round and full ; M. J. Higgins the great 
"Jacob Omnium," with a gr^e as clear and 
delicate as that of his brother-giant, Thackeray ; 
Thornton Hunt's signature is strong and 
rugged ; Edward Lytton Bulwer's, small and 
refined ; and on the same page I find an entry 
" H. Cunliffe-Owen, Capt. R. E./' prcbahly i\u 
first appearance of the double-barrel 1<m I name 
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which has since become so potential in the 
neighborhood. 

Three or four of the leaves of the Libro 
a'Oro are devoted to entries of dinners given 
at the Symposium, as it was called after its 
official opening. Here is the first : " Premier 
diner donnd chez M. Soyer, le deuxifeme Mai 
185 1, par le Capitaine Vivian. Convives : 
Lady Blanche Dupplin, Lord Dupplin, (now 
Lady and Lord Kinnoull) ; Mrs. Dudley Ward, 
who has since been Mrs. Gerard Leigh, and is 
now Madame de Falbe ; Dudley Ward, Miss 
H. Hawkes, Lord Colville, now Chamberlain 
to the Princess of Wales ; Captain J. C. Vivian, 
the host, "Johnny of that ilk,'* who died a few 
years ago. F. S. Murphy, serjeant-at-law, 
wonderful wit and humorist, and James R. 
Swinton, the well-known portrait painter, who 
still survives. Another party consisted of 
Lords Fortescue, Glenelg and Bateman ; 
Henry Tufnell, Henry Danby Seymour, Chich- 
ester Fortescue, A. Hayward, and Charles B. 
Ford. A third page, headed "the very best 
dinner that ever was," is inscribed, De Mauley, 
Edward Ell ice, A. Panizzi, of the British 
Museum ; Alfred Montgomery', " petit bon- 
homme vit encore," Frederick F. Quin, the 
kindly, witty homoeopath, Abercorn, and E. 
Landseer. 

Interleaved with the book is a large number 
of holograph letters from distinguished person- 
ages, addressed from time to time to M. Soyer, 
some of which are oddly and variously inter- 
esting. The Marqub of Ailsa asks for a re- 
ceipt to dress veg/iable {sic) marrows. Lady 
Donoughmore announces that Lord Donough- 
more never gives his man cook more than ^(So 
a year. ** La Duchesse de Sutherland pr&ente 
ses compliments ^ M. Soyer. Elle sera 
charmde d'assister k Touverture d'une exposi- 
tion qui, en addition k son int^r^t individuel, 
a celui d'un si bon objet." Lord Lonsdale — 
the readers of Fendennis will remember that 
Lord Colchicum penned petits poukts to 
Madame Brack and her daughter in idiomatic 
French, and was a thorough master of that 
language — " Lord Lonsdale est tr^s recon- 
naissant de Toffre obligeante que lui a fait M. 
Soyer. II se propose d'en profiter dimanche. 
II y a une dame de haut parage. La Comtesse 
d'Essex, qui a grande envie de visiter le local 
qui a embelli M. Soyer, et qui lui saurait trbs 
bon grd, s'il voulait fixer un jour, soit vendredi, 
soit samedi, attendu qu'elle a pris des engage- 
ments pour le dimanche." Lord Alvanley 
sends •'* mille amiti^" to his ** cher Soyer," 
and begs him to "garder la cuisinifere sous 
Toeil." Baron ne d'Este profits by the occasion 
" pour vous offrir, Monsieur, ses felicitations 
pour votre d^couverte de cette merveilleuse 
soupe ^conomique. II est beau, lorsque comme 
vous on est it la tete de son art, de s'occuper ^ 
soulager la mis^re des malheureux, dont il y a 



partout en ce moment." A note from Albeit 
Smith, " Very many thanks for the sauce ; \ 
remember its good qualities, from the chops wt 
had in the Strand that day," is signed ** Albert 
(ouvrier)," after one of the celebrities of the 
French revolution of '48. Another from thte 
same is charactistic : '* My dear Soyer, Will 
you have the goodness to give me, for a novel 
I am writing, the menu of a bill of fare for a 
first-rate dinner for four, at a West-end hotc4 
in July, and as soon as you conveniently caw. 
This will greatly oblige yours very truly, Albert 
Smith." Novelists nowadays are in different 
circumstances. They know, none better, out 
of their own experience, how a menu should 
be composed, and how, after it has been dis- 
cussed, the convives sit round the table, crowned 
with chaplets drenched in Falernian, and 
smoking rose-scented cigars. Baron Knese- 
beck, irreverently in those days styled Baron 
Nosebag, equerry of H.R.H. the late Duke of 
Cambridge, conveys his Royal Master's thanks 
for samples of the new-invented beverage, ob- 
viously the Nectar, " which was very much ap- 
proved of by H.R.H." As a last example let 
me take this, dated " Grosvenor Gate, 31 April, 
185 1. If M. Soyer has not formed his troop of 
pages, Mr. Disraeli can recommend the bearer, 
George Newby, as a very intelligent, strongy 
and good little boy." 

It remains to say that the Symposium was a 
failure financially, and expired with the Exhi- 
bition. In the next year, the Gore House 
Estate was purchased by the Exhibition Com- 
missioners for ;^6o, 000, and the house itself, 
after having been for a short time in use as a 
School for Science and Art, was levelled to the 
ground. — Edmund Yates, in The Fortnightly 
Review, 
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Hitherto I have said nothing of the lasting 
pleasure and profit which came into our daily 
lives by an acquaintance with foreign languages 
and literature. 

The Chorley brothers were ardent German 
scholars, especially William, who in 1829 started 
us in our study of the language, and lent us 
books. Whether he had inspired Felicia Rem- 
ans, or she him, with this taste I cannot now 
remember ; but she, too, was a diligent learner, 
and, to use Henry F. Chorley's phrase, in his 
Memorials of Mrs. Hemans *' deeply imbued 
her spirit with the solemn mysticism of the best 
works in that language, which she termed * rich 
and affectionate.* " She and William Chorley 
( arried on the captivating pursuit together, and 
he was afraid when she left for Ireland that he 
should become an utter idler in the delightful 
literature. When I was staying at Liverpool^ 
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in 1831, he lent me Herder's rendering of The 
Cid^ commended my translation of Burger's 
Brave Man^ and had some forty or fifty German 
volumes to show me. He, his brother Henry, 
my husband, and myself, read with the greatest 
zest Carlyle's translations from Tieck and 
Richter in his " Miscellanies ; " Henry Chorley, 
at the same time, fearing lest the imaginations 
of my husband and myself were so little nar- 
rowed by probabilities, that we should read 
those romances in faith without starting at the 
extravagant passages. 

More cautious than I, Henry Chorley in those 
early days acted towards me the part of a judi- 
cious younger brother ; to my daughter Anna 
Mary (whom as a child he termed *' the Cricket," 
from her vivacity) that of a kind and apprecia- 
tive guide. He noted the first manifestations 
of her pure and powerful imagination, and 
studied with care her youthful drawings; for 
whatever she read she would illustrate. A 
talent and passion for art was an inborn portion 
of her being, and found food and inspiration in 
all things. Her mind which attained to an 
early development of thought, imbibed our taste 
for German, causing her at Heidelberg to feel 
that we were living with thoroughly awakened 
senses in the pages of Goethe and J. P. Richter, 
and to enjoy to the full the combination of the 
sublime and simple, which surrounded us in 
German nature and culture. 

She derived much profit and delight from 
our visits to the various German capitals and 
their works of art, and was especially affected 
by those of Kaulbach. We went at Munich to 
his atelier, a large, half-neglected looking build- 
ing, surrounded by trees, in a field of long, 
waving grass, by which flowed the rapid Isar. 
We entered a spacious room, in which stood the 
paintings in progress, and the original sketches 
of those completed ; the most attractive object 
of all being the cartoon of his famous picture, 
the Destruction of Jerusalem, In an inner room 
were pencil sketches of his inimitable illustra- 
tions to Reineke Fuchs. On a door leading 
into a third room was painted a boy and girl, 
as if done in the very exuberance of fancy, of 
such loveliness that they would enrich the walls 
of any house whatever. Kaulbach, then scarcely 
middle-aged, received us with great courtesy, 
in the midst of his work. When we asked him 
if he conversed in English he replied, " I speak 
no language but German, and that," pointing 
to his painting. Indeed, what more eloquent 
and universal tongue need be spoken ? 

Anna Mary, who desired to devote herself to 
art, felt late/that Munich and Kaulbach would 
afford her the most consonant instruction, an4 
in 1850 went thither, accompanied by a fellow 
votary, Jane Benham. They were most gen- 
erously received as pupils by the famous painter, 
who assigned to their use one of the rooms in 
his picturesque studio by the Isar. 
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A few days after their departure for Munich 
Henry Chorley, then leading a somewhat 
luxurious, literary, bachelor life at the West 
End, came to tell me he had accepted from 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans the editorship of 
The Ladies^ Companion; and he wanted Annie 
to go to a great miracle play of the Passion, 
performed that year by the devout peasants of 
Ober Ammergau, and who would at its termina- 
tion thank God on their knees, that He had 
once more permitted them to perform the sacred 
drama in His honor. There would be Steliwagen 
to the place from Munich ; and he begged her to 
write for him a description of the whole story, 
from the setting out in the morning to the end 
of the play, as it would be a most valuable and 
desirable article. She willing complied, and 
thus first made known this remarkably strik- 
ing, pathetic, but now trite subject to the Eng- 
lish public. Other descriptive letters from her 
pen appeared in Household Words and the 
Athenceum. They were much admired, and 
Henry Chorley encouraged her to collect and 
publish these scattered " bits," which under 
the title of An Art Student in Munich formed 
a fresh and charming book, because so gen- 
uine. 

I must now recount some of the effects 
which Scandinavian literature produced on us. 
We had not long been in Heidelberg when a 
new realm of mental wealth unexpectedly 
opened to my husband and me. Our excellent 
and highly accomplished friend, Madame von 
Schoultz, had derived much alleviation from 
the study of Scandinavian authors in a time of 
terrible suspense, caused by the mysterious 
disappearance of her Swedish husband, who, 
it was subsequently discovered, lost his life in 
the Papineau rebellion in Canada. With her 
we commenced Swedish, a delightful employ- 
ment, which might be called a relaxation 
rather than a labor, for here were no puzzling 
terminations, as in German, but a similarly of 
construction with the English, which made it 
and its cognate Danish of comparatively easy 
acquisition. 

The Danish literature we found richer than 
the Swedish, both in quantity and variety. The 
pristine lore of Iceland and Norway was 
especially collected and translated into Dan- 
ish. We were enchanted with the fable or 
saga literature, and found again almost all our 
ancient nursery tales : the little old woman 
whose petticoats were cut shorter, Jack the 
Giant-killer, the pig that would not go over the 
brig, and the rest. We thus gained quite a 
respect for those familiar tales, which the wild, 
stout old Danes brought to Britain from the 
far north. Then the grand, quaint wisdom of 
the Eddas, reminding us of Ecclesiastes, such 
as the sayings : ** It is hard leaning against 
another mart's doorpost ; " "I clothed the 
wooden figures in my garments and they look* 
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^il like heroes, whilst I, the unclothed hero, 
was of no account ;" or "Go often to the 
house of thy friend, for weeds soon choke up 
the unused path." 

Then again, tlie old national ballads of the 
Skalds, possessing a forcible simplicity such 
as we had earlier met with in the German 
ballads of Uhland. Finally, how worthy of 
perusal the modern dramatic masterpieces of 
Oehlenschlager, and the charming historical 
novels of Ingemann, the Sir Walter Scott of 
Denmark. But whilst we found the Danish 
richer in graceful, poetic, original productions, 
the Swedish bore off the palm in history, epic 
poetry, and modern fiction. What, indeed, 
can be grander than Tegn^r's Frithiof^s Saga, 
or Runeberg's Hanna, and his other pathetic 
poems of austere Finland and its brave and 
patient children ? 

Fredrika Bremer's novels of Swedish family 
life delighted us by their originality, freshness, 
and delicate humor, and we determined to in- 
troduce them to the English reading public. 
We translated The Neighbors and The Home 
from the German versions, but in the new edi- 
tions, which appeared in 1843, we compared 
and revised them with the Swedish. In Eng- 
land and America they immediately met with 
wide recognition, although when we first trans- 
lated The Neighbors there was not. a house in 
London that would undertake its publication. 
We printed and published it and others of the 
Bremer novels at our own risk, when such be- 
came the rage for them that our translations 
were seized by some publishers, altered, and 
re-issued as new ones at a shilling each. The 
men in our printer's office were bribed from 
America, and in one instance the pirated 
sheets appeared before those we ourselves had 
sent over. Cheap editions ran like wildfire 
through the United States ; and the boys who 
hawked them in the streets might be seen deep 
in The Neighbors, The Home, and The H 
Family, 

In September, 1849, Fredrika Bremer, with 
whom I was intimately associated, from her 
sending me her works in manuscript for trans- 
lation, stayed with us on her way to the United 
States and Cuba, whither, seized by the spirit 
of an old Viking, she was journeying at the 
age of forty-seven. She was short and plump 
in figure, and simple in her attire, which was 
made picturesque by a cap of conventual 
shape, trimmed with deep lace, and she won our 
affection by her freedom from ostentation and 
warm-heartedness. 

From America she wrote to me that " the 
sun of the western world had developed in her 
many germs that had been lying snow-covered 
for dozens of years, but which, under its in- 
fluence began to grow and expand, making 
her feel that her remaining span of life would 
barely suffice for the ripening of what then 



filled her soul." Hospitable and intelligent 
transatlantic society offered her a perpetual 
feast of novel interest and excitement. She 
perceived that nothing stood still in America, 
that an onward, stirring power, both manual 
and spiritual, affected the entire community. 
Her religious and social views became in con- 
sequence materially influenced : an intense 
desire seized her to help poor humanity up- 
ward and onward, to aid in the liberation of 
every oppressed soul, above all to rescue her 
Swedish sisters from the dark and narrow 
sphere allotted to woman In that country. Im- 
pelled forward, physically and morally, she 
continued to journey, visiting Switzerland, 
Greece, and Palestine, and to write her travels 
and works of fiction. These later productions, 
from the religious philosophy they enunciated, 
she considered to possess a soul, and conse- 
quently to excel her earlier novels. The 
public did not share this opinion, although 
in Sweden it listened to her pleadings for 
woman. 

We had also become acquainted with Hans 
Christian Andersen, of whose glowing Im/>ro- 
visatore, his O. T and Oniy a Fiddler^ to- 
gether with some of his inimitable fairy tales, 
I was the English translator. Unfortunately, 
the over- sensitive and egotistical nature of this 
great Danish author much marred our inter- 
course. 

I may give, as an example, an incident that 
occurred during his stay in England in the 
summer of 1847. We had taken him, as a 
pleasant rural experience, to the annual hay- 
making at Hillside, Highgate, thus introduc- 
ing him to an English home, full of poetry and 
art, of sincerity and affection. The ladies of 
Hillside, the Misses Mary and Margaret 
Gillies — the one an embodiment of peace, and 
an admirable writer, but whose talent, like the 
violet, kept in the shade ; the other the warm- 
hearted painter — made him cordially welcome ; 
so, too, our kind and benevolent host. Dr. 
Southwood Smith, surrounded at this merry- 
making by his five sweet and clever little grand- 
daughters, Gertrude and Octavia Hill, and 
their sisters. The guests likewise, a number 
of cheerful, intellectual people, prepared to 
ride, with flags in their hancls, on the last load 
of hay, in the gayly decorated wagon, or join 
in whatever else the pastime might be — were 
equally anxious to do honor to Andersen. 

Immediately after our arrival the assembled 
children, loving his delightful fairy tales, 
clustered round him in the hayfield, and 
watched him make them a pretty device of 
flowers, then, feeling the stiff and silent 
•foreigner somehow not kindred to themselves, 
stQle off to an American, Henry Clarke Wright, 
whose admirable little book, A Kiss /or a Blow, 
some of them knew, and who, without any sug- 
gestion of condescension or of difference of 
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age, entered heart and soul into their glee, 
laughed, shouted, and played with them, thus 
unconsciously evincing the gift which had 
made him earlier the exclusive pastor of six 
hundred children in Boston. Soon poor An- 
dersen, perceiving himself forsaken, complained 
of headache, and insisted on going indoors, 
where Mary Gillies and I, both most anxious 
to efface any disagreeable impression, accom- 
panied him ; but he remained irritable and out 
of sorts. 

Hillside with its inmates was endeared to 
each member of my family by many pleasant 
ties, and I do not think one feature of the life 
and place, even to the single dafiFodils in the 
park-like field, which did not get double and 
spoil themselves like others of their tribe, has 
faded from my memory. It was our chief haunt 
at our favorite Highgate, where, and to Hamp- 
stead with its old mansions stuck here and 
there midst groups of noble trees and its wild 
heath, we were never tired of going during our 
residence in Avenue Road. Even then the 
builders were steadily invading these rural pre- 
cincts. It was quite heart-breaking to witness 
the demolition of grand old trees and the ab- 
sorption of green fields. Everywhere unsightly 
masses of houses, shops, and gin-palaces were 
springing up to annihilate Nature, It made 
me very sad, for I mourned that the most 
simple elements of beauty — trees, wild flowers, 
and quietness — should be taken from many 
hearts who worshipped God through them. It 
was to me as if Balder, the most benign and 
gentle of the Scandinavian deities, he who shed 
a glory over existence, was once more ruthless- 
ly slain, causing not only men and animals but 
the very stocks and stones to weep for him. 

Parliament Hill and the adjacent Highgate 
fields were and are still untouched, and rise 
before me like a beautiful picture of a verdant 
spot such as a poet must love with his whole 
heart; the very place to convey vanloads of 
little children from the slums of London, set 
them down in the grass, and see their joy and 
wonder as, for the first time in their lives per- 
haps, they lift their faces into the pure air of 
heaven and are bathed in the sUnshine of God. 
Surely the praiseworthy movement now afloat 
to preserve this grand open space from being 
covered over with houses, and thus irretrievably 
lost as a health resort to our overgrown metro- 
polis, will be crowned with success. 

Dear to me is the spacious field, entered 
from the west through brickfields above the 
Vale of Health, and skirting Lord Mansfield's 
demense of Caen Wood, especially for the sake 
of its old mound or barrow surmounted by 
ancient, scathed Scotch firs. How often have 
we sat there on the dry turf I Behind lay som- 
bre London in its smoky atmosphere \ to the 
left the wooded heights of Hampstead and its 
heath, over which the sun set splendidly ; be- 



fore us the dense foliage of Caen Wood, and 
to the right, seen beyond green slopes and the 
chain of five ponds with their fresh, flowing 
water, the villas and plantations of Highgate 
hill, surmounted by the church. 

The taste of the age into the fourth decade 
of this century had been for what appealed as 
pure, noble, and harmonious, to the mind 
rather than to the eye or ear. The general 
public was wholly uneducated in art. By 1849, 
however, the improvement due to the exertions 
of the Prince Consort, the Society of Arts, and 
other powers, began to be felt ; a wonderful 
impulse to human ingenuity and taste being 
given in the preparation of exhibits for the 
World's Fair, to be held in London in 185 1. 
In this important aesthetic movement Mr. Owen 
Jones was a prominent teacher, being most ably 
seconded by his assistant, Edward Ln Trobe 
Bateman, a young artist endowed with an ex- 
quisite feeling and skill for decorative art, ex- 
tremely rare at that time, and who maintained 
that there was no excuse for ugliness, as beauty 
properly understood was cheap. He belonged 
to the P. R. B's., for so the pre-Raphaelile 
brothers termed themselves. 

The famous band of art innovators had now 
arisen, and were startling the world by the 
novelty and oddity of their composition and 
coloring, combined with a marvellous fidelity 
in detail. Connoisseurs shook their heads and 
refused to believe they had power and origi- 
nality, and would in the end come out all right, 
declaring if they had real genius they would 
walk in the steps of their great contemporaries 
not in those of painters belonging to an early, 
ignorant age ; besides, if their avowed principle 
was correct, then authors must write in the 
language of Chaucer. 

When Millais in 1851 exhibited at the Royal 
Academy his Mariana in the Moated Grange^ 
The Dove returned to the Arky and a quaint 
picture of two children from a Poem by Coven- 
try Patmore, and Holman Hunt some works 
equally strange and native in treatment, the 
then recently-appointed President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Charles Eastlake, privately said 
it was the last year he and the Hanging Com- 
mittee would admit this' outrageous new school 
of painting to their wattsi 

It was the day of small things to those now 
world-famed, highly appreciated artists, and I 
remember one of the most distinguished asking 
us, as he had no banker, to cash a check of 
£\^ given him by a Manchester gentleman for 
a small oil painting. 

Earnest and severe in their principles of art, 
the young reformers indulged in much jocundity 
when the day's work was done. They were 
wont to meet together at ten, cut jokes, talk 
slang, smoke, read poetry, and discuss art till 
3 A.M. They spoke of The Germ^ their maga- 
zine which unfortunately met with a speedy 
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end, as if pronounced with a '* g " hard, mak- 
ing it sound like the "g" in girl, and found 
endless amusement form outsiders saying to 
them, " Why do you call germ thus ? But of 
course you are right," and then adopting the 
wrong pronunciation. 

In July, 185 1, an American poet and painter 
named Buchanan Read, then on his way to 
study art at Dtlsseldorf, Munich, and Florence, 
spent the evening at our house in the company 
of some of our friends. He had earlier sent 
us his first volume of poems by the American 
publisher, Mr. Fields, and now brought us the 
second. But in spite of this kind attention, he 
seemed such a timid nonentity that I had con- 
tinually to jog my memory to prevent his suf- 
fering from neglect. A few days later the very 
clever and intelligent young Irish poet, Wil- 
liam Allingham, who had been present, told 
Holman Hunt and Dante Rossetti he had re- 
cently met a number of Americans at our 
house, whereupon Rossetti replied, " By-the- 
bye, some of those Americans write glorious 
things. I have come across some lyrics in the 
Philadelphia Courier signed "A Miner,' and 
written from Hazeldell, on the Schuylkill, as 
fine as any I know. I first met with one 
specimen, and was so delighted with it, that I 
sent to Philadelphia for all the papers contain- 
ing the poems from Hazeldell, cut them out, 
and pasted them in a book with other gems of 
poetry." 

Rossetti forthwith produced a big book of 
poetry, and began reading some of the lyrics, 
and as he expressed the deepest obligations to 
the unknown writer, Allingham volunteered to 
call on a little American, who had asked him 
to do so, and try to learn from him who was 
the splendid poet of Hazeldell. Accordingly 
Mr, Allingham went to Mr. Buchanan Read, 
and told him what had passed. As he pro- 
ceeded the stranger's face became crimson and 
his entire frame agitated ; " I am the writer of 
those poems ! " he replied with tears in his 
eyes. 

There was, of course, nothing to be done 
after this marvellous discovery, but instantly to 
carry off the prize to Rossetti, They found 
him in his studio quite absorbed working from 
a model. He just looked up as they entered, 
gave a sharp little nod, and went on painting. 
Allingham, however, walked up to h'^m and 
said, " I have brought you the poet of Hazel- 
dell bodily." Rossetti dropped his brush, and 
with a face glowing with excitement, cried, 
" You don't say so I " He quite overwhelmed 
the bashful stranger with his joyous acclama- 
tions, adding, ** How delighted' Wool ner will 
be, for he prizes your poems as I do ! " 

In the midst of the jubilation Holman Hunt 
entered. Now Read had a most intense desire 
to see Leigh Hunt, and this being divulged 
to the two pre-Raphaelites, who were busy. 
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they deputed Allingham to carry their visitoT 
to Leigh Hunt, and see that he was treated 
with due honor. Leigh Hunt, however, was 
out, so they returned to Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt, and spent a grand evening together. 

The next time Buchanan Read came to us, 
we had perused his fresh, invigorating poems, 
and were delighted to see him again. And 
now the ice being broken, we found him to be 
a very generous, grateful young man, possess- 
ing much original power and fine discrimination 
of art. He had been painting in Rossetti's 
studio, and in constant intercourse with his 
host, William Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and 
Woolner. As the day for his departure to 
Diisseldorf approached, a great gathering of 
all the P. R. B.'s took place, to commemorate 
his last evening in their midst. They read 
aloud his poetry, made much of him, and told 
such capital stories that some of them rolled 
on the floor with laughter. But although they 
remained together until four or five in the 
morning, they could not part with him. He 
prolonged his stay, and as he absented him- 
self in their company from his lodgings at Mr. 
Chapman's in the Strand, it was reported that 
the pre-Raphaelites had carried off Read in a 
chariot of fire. 

At the close of 1870 we met him once more 
in Rome, where he was then residing with his 
gentle and wealthy wife, and dispensing hos- 
pitality with a most lavish hand. We were 
present at a grand entertainment which he 
gave in honor of General Sheridan, whose 
bard he might justly he called, from his very 
spirited and popular lay, SheridatCs Ride, hav- 
ing heightened the hero's fame in America. 
The tax upon his vital powers in his character 
of poet, painter, and most sociable host, led to 
the constant use of strong stimulants, which, 
ruining his health, caused him in 1873 to quite 
Rome for his native land, where he breathed 
his last the day after stepping ashore. 

Some reader has without doubt still fresh 
in his recollection the gay, animated appear- 
ance of London in the spring of 185 1. The 
evidence of the approaching Exhibition was 
apparent on every side : houses and shopes 
cleaned and. repainted, hotels for all nations, 
and coffee-houses of the Great Exhibition 
opened right and left : huge wagons piled 
with bales slowly moving along to Hyde Park ; 
and, standing in bewilderment at the corners 
of streets and by omnibuses, foreigners with 
big beards and mustaches, in queer felt hats 
and braided coatsi,; whilst elegant French- 
women, in long cloth cloaks with picturesque 
hoods, and plain drab bonnets with rich in- 
terior trimmings (a new style of dress beauti- 
ful from its severity) might be seen in Regent 
Street and Piccadilly, acting as a foil to 
Oriental magnates in gold embroidery, flowing 
silk, and gorgeous cashmere. 
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How crowded that spring was the private 
Tiew of the Portland Gallery by lords, ladies, 
artists, priests, and distinguished foreigners ! 
J. R. Herbert, R.A., grave and thin of coun- 
tenance, spare of form, walked bareheaded at 
the side of portly, benign Cardinal Wiseman, 
and with deep reverence pointed out various 
pictures to him. Then came a low buzz and 
movement of excitement in the throng, which 
contamed the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of London, when Cardinal Wiseman, the 
Catholic Bishop of Clifton, Father Gavazzi 
and Mazzini, were seen grouped together ex- 
amining the same painting. " How very odd ! " 
was the general remark : and my husband 
added, " The fine arts may truly be said to 
form neutral ground." 

In the selfsame year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion in Hyde Park gold was first found in 
Australia. The marvellous gold romance of 
California had now begun in our own colonies. 
It seemed in a period of over-population and 
misery in Europe that gold, the great lure of 
the human heart, had been revealed in vast 
continents to call out people thither, with a 
voice against which there was no appeal. Noth- 
ing was talked of but Australia and the won- 
derful inducements offered to emigration. My 
husband, who was a good sailor, and needed 
a real change from his hard brain-work, sud- 
denly resolved on a trip to the new El Dorado, 
to visit his brother, Dr. Godfrey Howitt, who 
had long been successfully established with 
his family at Melbourne, and learn what open- 
ing there might be in the Australian continent 
under its new phase of prosperity for our two 
sons, who were to accompany him. Anna 
Mary permanently returned from Munich to 
see our beloved ones off. They left us in 
June, 1852, and the separation would have 
been appalling but for the wholesome panacea 
of work. 

•Our first occupation was moving from the 
Avenue Road to Highgate, where I had once 
hop>ed Andrew Marvell's half-timbered, very 
picturesque cottage might have been our home. 
It proved, however, at the lime too dilapidated 
to be rented with economy or prudence. 

In the meanwhile Edward Bateman had 
taken on lease The Hermitage, situated at 
Highgate on the West Hill, a little above Mill- 
field Lane. The premises consisted of a small 
three-storied house and a lesser tenement, 
The Hermitage proper, containing a room on 
the ground floor and an upper chamber reach- 
ed by an outside rustic staircase and gallery, 
the whole covered with a thick roof of thatch 
and buried in an exuberant growth of ancient 
ivy. It and the dwelling-house stood in the 
midst of a long sloping garden, and were 
hidden from the road by palings, fine um- 
brageous elms, and a lofty ash, which retained 
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the name of Nelson^s Tree, from the famous 
admiral having climbed it as a boy. When to 
let the landlord, in order to beautify the place, 
had painted the interior woodwork of the house 
dark green, and introduced bad stained glass 
and grotto-work into the cottage. Notwith- 
standing these gimcrack attempts at rusticity, 
Mr. Bateman, perceiving the capabilities, had 
immediately secured the place, and then under 
his skilful hand and eye transformed it into a 
most unique, quaint, and pleasant abode, the 
fit home for a painter. He had temporarily 
located Dante Rossetti in The Hermitage, 
when, determining to go to Victoria, where his 
cousin, Mr. La Trobe, was governor, he trans- 
ferred the lease to us. Woolner and Burnhard 
Smith were his fellow-travellers, and it was 
agreed that on the following 12th of April the 
P.R.B.'s in England were to meet together t© 
make sketches and write poems for the P.R.B.'s 
in Australia, who were simultaneously to meet 
and forward a Mercury of their proceedings 
home. 

Whilst The Hermitage was being trans- 
formed, and the voyage of the pre-Raphaelites 
still in embryo, I remember walking one Mardi 
evening at six o'clock with Woolner along 
Millfield Lane. After we passed the house 
once occupied by Charles Mathews, the comed- 
ian, but later much enlarged, we witnessed 
a splendid sunset effect. The western sky was 
filled with a pale, golden light, fading into 
violet, then blue, and just in the violet hung a 
thin crescent moon with one large star above 
her. Woolner could not sufficiently admire 
this exquisite poem of nature, and I perceived 
that he was not only a sculptor but a poet. 

For upwards of two years my daughters and 
I dwelt alone at the Hermitage, busily occupied 
writing, painting, and studying, our anxious 
hearts filled with the deepest solicitude for 
our dear absent ones, who were bravely en- 
countering deprivation and toil ; we could only 
remember that God was with them as much in 
the bush as in a civilized land. It is not hard 
work but the gnawing pain of the nfiind that 
kills, and the memory of those days of sus- 
pense, aggravated by very defective postal com- 
munication with Australia, brings with it a 
most grateful sense of the extreme kindness 
and delicate consideration of our opposite 
neighbor, the Baroness, then Miss Burdett 
Coutts, who constantly inviting us to Holly 
Lodge enabled us enjoy change of thought 
and relaxation in her highly cultivated circle. 

In December, 1854, my husband returned safe 
and sound to England, which he enjoyed none 
the less for his knowledge of the Antipodes. He 
approved of the The Hermitage as a home, 
and was speedily busy at his writing in the 
lower room of the ivv-clad cottage, which we 
called the ".Nest."— &(7^// Words. 
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Gabriele Rossetti. — Maria Francesca Ros- 
SETTi. — Dante Gabriel Rossetti. — Wm. 
Michael Rossetti. — Christina G. Ros- 
setti. 

That talent and even genius are hereditary 
is an argument that has been systematically 
advanced and ably supported. Yet as a mat- 
ter of fact most of those who have attained 
celebrity in any of the arts have sprung from 
parents in no way remarkable otherwise, and 
have had brothers and sisters the rumor of 
whose fame has never been bruited abroad. 
d?«^ Chaucer, one Shakespeare, one Spenser, one 
Milton, one Shelley, ^«<f Keats we know of, and 
of none other. At the same time we know 
also that there are other names which bear a 
double significance. It seems often as if Nat- 
ure, having formed a mind that men will term 
a genius, is yet herself dissatisfied with the 
result, and takes the opportunity of the first 
succeeding birth in the same family to add 
certain mental qualities, like important notes 
too late to be included in- a volume ; or again, 
as if she were at times not sure of her handi- 
craft, and so experimented with one mind first 
till, seeing her way clear, she abruptly left off 
and bestowed the special endowments on a 
new creation. It is thus that we recall the 
names of Coleridge and Hartley Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and his sister Mary, Charles and 
Mary Lamb, Tennyson and Charles Tennyson- 
Turner, Harriet Martineau and Dr. Martineau, 
James Mill and John Stuart Mill, and many 
others unnecessary to mention. But on rare 
occasions it seems as if Nature, having found 
the brain of one individual in a family not suf- 
ficient to contain the whole measure of talent 
she wished to endow i: with, gifts the one, twov 
three, or four remaining brothers and sisters in 
closely approximate if not equal proportions ; 
further, on still rarer occasions, it happens 
that her subtle influence links life with life till 
a remarkable continuity of generic talent is 
the result. In our own literature at least one 
such instance as the former will at once be 
called to mind by the simple mention of the 
parsonage of Haworth ; of the latter an in- 
stance is to be found in the family whose name 
heads this paper. 

The name of Rossetti is well known not 
only in England and America, but also in Italy 
and in the latter country not through the work 
of one man alone, for the elder generation of 
the Rossetti family seems to have been men- 
tally endowed only less remarkably than the 
later. But the two brothers and two sisters 
whose names succeed that of Gabriele Ros- 
setti after the title of this paper are those 
whose reputations have been made in the 
country to which they belong by birth and by 



choice, and they collectively afford .such an 
example of consanguineous talent, if the term 
may be used, as would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to surpass or even to parallel from 
our own literary records or from those of any 
other country. 

The Rossettis are of the Italian race, as 
their name would indicate. I have not at- 
tempted to trace the family further back than 
the latter part of last century, but at that period 
they were respectable and fairly well-to-do peo- 
ple in the Abruzzi district of the old kingdom 
of Naples. Vasto, or Vasto d'Ammone, is a 
small town, comprising now from seven to nine 
thousand inhabitants, and lies some eighteen 
miles from Termoli. Situated on the Adriatic, 
seaboard, it faces from its rocky steep the 
blue waters that stretch, uninterrupted, for 
leagues beyond eyesight northward and south- 
ward, and is well fitted indeed to be the birth- 
place of patriotic and poetic children. Here, 
through the eighteeenth century at any rate, 
dwelt the Rossettis, whose descendants have 
become so well known throughout their own 
and other lands ; and here it was that Nicola 
Rossetti pursued his avocations, and about 
1763 took to himself a wife called Maria 
Francesca Pietrocbla, living, as the most reli- 
able biographer of Gabriele Rossetti has said, 
in an unpretending house (modesta casa\ and 
pursuing the studies for which he had a special 
bent. Nicola and his wife had several children, 
four of whom made their mark, though only 
the youngest achieved memorial fame, the 
eldest being Andrea, who was born in 1765, and 
who afterwards became known as a canonical 
orator and poet ; five years later was born 
Antonio, a poet likewise ; next, in 1772, came 
Domenico, who, as poet, journalist, and m<edi- 
cal writer, filled well his comparatively short 
lease of life ; and lastly, after the long interval 
of eleven years, Gabriele came as a Benjamin 
on the ist of March, 1783. 

Amongst other instructors the young Ga- 
briele had the celebrated Padre Vincenzo 
Gaetani, and amongst his fellows were youths 
who afterwards became known, in more direc- 
tions than one, in the troublous times that 
preceded the Neapolitan risings against the 
tyranny of Ferdinand.. Of an ardent and 
I poetic while studious bent of mind, he found 
! ample to occupy his intellectual life either in 
' reading the classics and the national literature, 
in the ferment of political opinions then eflfer- 
, vescing in all directions, and in the endless 
beauty of seagirt Vasto and its neighborhood. 
Poet as he was, he could not help loving the 
picturesque districts of the Abruzzi or the blue 
Adriatic with its fisher-craft and its many 
marine joys and wonders. Yet, being a 
modern Italian poet, the glory of Eden itself 
would not in fascination have transcended 
politics, that which is as breath to the nostrils 
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of every Italian versifier ; and hence it is that 
in his poems but comparatively few stanzas 
are devoted to nature, other than as incidental 
allusions to the surroundings of his youth and 
childhood. Alfieri, Carducci, and Gabriele 
Rossetti are each true poets, but too often in 
their works we are treated only to political 
disquisitions and speeches in rhyme. The 
lyrist Tommaseo, as Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
pointed out in a letter to the Athenaum some 
years ago, sinned not thus grievously, and has 
therefore a sweeter note than any ; but he is 
an exception, for even the sad genius of Leo- 
pardi is too often weighed down by chronicling 
passing events of merely local or immediate 
interest. 

The young Rossetti threw himself heart and 
soul into the study of his native literature, espe- 
cially the work of Dante, as eagerly as later on 
he embraced the politics of the Neapolitan 
liberals, helping on what he felt to be the good 
cause by frequent and stirring poetic songs 
and adjurations to his countrymen. Before, 
however, these effusions got him into trouble 
he had for some years held a chief post in the 
Naples Museum (Museo Borbonico\ from 
whence spread his reputation for great erudi- 
tion. At last the disasters of 182 1 overtook 
^* the city that sits by the sea," and amongst 
others from whom the ban was not removed 
by the government of the treacherous Ferdi- 
nand was the poet who was supposed to have 
advocated tyrannicide ; and it in all probability 
would have fared badly with the poet-patriot 
if it had not been for the admiration he had 
excited elsewhere than amongst the excitable 
Neapolitan populace. The story of Gabriele's 
escape has been so often told within the last 
few months that it must now be pretty gener- 
ally known amongst those to whom the name 
'* Rossetti " is in any way familiar, but while 
recurring to the circumstances the opportunity 
can be taken for correcting the somewhat fre- 
quent mistakes as to facts and dates : 

Sir Graham Moore was the English admiral 
then stationed in the Bay of Naples, and he 
was persuaded by his wife, who had long ad- 
mired and sympathized with Rossetti*s poems 
and political aspirations, to rescue the latter 
from the certain punishment that awaited the 
proscribed poet-patriot v;hen captured, an un- 
dertaking which the admiral agreed to attempt, 
and which with a friend's assistance he ac- 
complished successfully. Having reached his 
place of shelter, the two officers disguised 
Rossetti in an English uniform they had 
managed to bring with them in the carnage, 
and erelong they reached the shore in safety 
getting their willing captive on board ship 
without delay, and hence placing him beyond 
immediate danger ; but as of course it would 
not have done for him to remain in the ad- 
mirars ship, he was shortly put aboard a vessel 



bound for Malta, which in due time he reached 
and where he continued to reside for rather 
less than two years. 

In 1823 he came to England and settled in 
London, eight years later was made Professor 
of Italian Language and Literature at King's 
College, and in 1826 married a lady of Italian 
lineage but English birth, namely Frances, 
daughter of Gaetano Polidori, the secretary 
of Alfieri, and sister of the Dr. Polidori who 
at one time travelled with Lord Byron. Mr. 
and Mrs, Rossetti, to drop the " Signer " with 
his severance from Italy, at this time lived at 
No 38, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, and 
here he superintended the issue of his most 
celebrated work, the Comento Analitico Sulla 
Divina Commedia, This attracted wide atten- 
tion, some sympathy, and a good deal of opposi- 
tion — an opposition, it must be confessed, that 
is not likely to be condemned in the future, for, 
with allits ingenious and learned arguments, the 
Comento Analitico^ with such subsequent and 
sympathetic works as Sullo Spirito Anti-PapaU 
(1832) and La Beatrice del Dante (1852), has 
been pronounced by adequate judges to be the 
elaboration in great part of fanciful theories. 
The central idea of Rossetti in these produc- 
tions was to prove that Dante was a heretic in 
the affairs of both Church and State ; that Bea- 
trice represented the true Church of Christ, 
that Rome was the whore of Babylon, the Pope 
the Lucifer of the InfernOy and the whole Divine 
Comedy the veiled satire and denunciation of 
a political and religious enthusiast. Accord- 
ing to Slgnor Pietrocola-Rossetti, his biogra- 
pher, the author of the Commentary had had 
the idea of composing such a work before he 
settled in London at all. 

In 1827 the first child of the marriage was 
born, and was called, after her paternal grand- 
mother, Maria Francesca. The following year, 
on the 1 2th of May, there came a boy who was 
triply named, in the first instance after his 
father, in the second after a dear friend though 
not a countryman of the Italian patriot, and in 
the third in memory of the latter's idol, the 
great Florentine — Gabriel Charles Dante, or 
as now more widely known, Dante Gabriel, 
To Gabriel succeeded William Michael in 
1829 ; and in 1830 came the last of the chil- 
dren, to whom the names Christina Georgina 
were given. 

In 1840 Gabriele Rossetti published two 
volumes, one a collection of verses called Dio 
el * C/omo, and the other, a portentous produc- 
tion styled // Mistero delP Amor Platonica Sve- 
lato, which few seem to have attempted, much 
less read ; and in 1843 another poetical vol- 
ume saw the light through publication in Paris, 
this being the collection II Reggente in Solitu- 
dine. About two years subsequent to this he 
had to resign his professorship at King's Col- 
lege owing to an increasing weakness of sight. 
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His remaining productions are Poesie (1847), 
JOArpa EvangelUa and La Beatrice dell Dante 
(1852.) He did not become wholly blind, as 
has been stated, and so late as a year before 
his death a very fine pencil portrait by his 
eldest son exhibits him with serene and happy 
face and at work at his table. Like the son in 
question he died in April, the exact date being 
the 26lh of April, 1854, and was buried at 
Highgate, most truly and deeply regretted by 
all who had had the privih g- of his friendship 
and love. His wife still sunives him and two 
of her children, and certainly to few mothers has 
it been alike given to influence so potently the 
lives of her offspring and to watch them all 
grow to maturity in fame ; perhaps few mo- 
thers have obtained such unselfish devotion 
and unswerving love and trust from their chil- 
dren. Many years ago now a medal was struck 
in his nniive country in honor of Gabriele Ros- 
setti, and it is expected that ere long the citi- 
zens of Vasto will see in their chief piazza a 
statue erected to the memory of the poet-patriot 
with whose name they are so familiar. 

Much the best edition of Rossetti's poetical 
works for ordinary purposes is that edited by 
G. Carducci, and published at Florence in 1861. 
The small but bulky volume is divided into 
four sections — (i) Poesie Giovanili^ (2) Poesie 
Politic/te, (3) Poesie Varie, and (4) Poesie Peli- 
gioney altogether a selection that shows the 
poet at his best, each section having a special 
interest and none containing work absolutely 
poor, the Poesie Politiche being, as is natural, 
the best known, though by no means therefore 
the best as poetry. The following musical 
little poems from the first section, or *' Youth- 
ful Productions," will show Rossetti the elder 
in the exercise of his simple and sweet-enough 
lyrical gift : — 

Amore £ Speme. 

Gemelli in petto a noi 
Nascono Amore e Speme, 
Vivono sempre insieme, 
Muoiono insiemt ancor. 

Troppo nc' vezzi tuoi, 
Troppo, o crude], ti fidi: 
Se ni me la Speme uccidi, 
Con essa uccidi Amor. 

La Rimrmbranza. 

Qui ]a vidi ; e si specchiava 

Su' quest* onda si tranquilla: 

Qui s' accorse ch' io guardava, 
£ si tinse di rossor: 
Ah, d'allor die s^ mi piacque 

Qiiella languidor pupilla, 

I susurri di quest' acque 

Parche parlino d* amor. 



In the political section there is a poem of 
Mme length chronicling the poet's enforced 
flight from his beloved Italy, Fuga da Napoli e 



Asilo in Malta; and it is such stirring lines tt 
UhiiA e Liberia^ with their ever-recurring 

'* Giariam ginriam sol brando 
Omorte, oliberuP* 

or those headed AIT Armiy beginning im- 
petuously — 

•* Fratclli, all' armi, all* armi I 
La patria ci chiam6,*' 

that naturally appeal to the national enthu- 
siasm, and have endeared Gabriele Rossetti 
to the national heart. 

Born on 17th February, 1827, Maria Fran- 
cesca Rossetti was to have a shorter life than 
any of the children who came after her, yet a 
life that was full of good work known and un- 
known. She had the poetic nature so charac- 
teristic of the family, but, beyond a few ex- 
periments, she never made verse the vehicle 
of expression ; yet, judging both from the 
memories of those who knew her intimately 
and from her chief published work, it is cer- 
tain that she felt with that intensity of intel- 
lectual and spiritual emotion which especially 
accompanies the creative instinct, whether 
that instinct find due expression or lie hidden 
and subdued beneath a highly sensitive recep- 
tivity. 

Miss Rossetti was possessed of great per- 
sonal charm, and seems to have made a 
strong impression upon all who came within 
the sphere of her friendship, and I can testify 
to the love and high regard extended to her by 
Dante Rossetti, as well as by the brother and 
sister still living, one of whom has told me how 
their elder sister was in their ver}' youthful 
years quite a leader among them, being even 
in her girlhood very intellectual and advanced 
in acquirements, though, of course, or at any 
rate in most respects, this leadership was 
vacated as Gabriel's extraordinary and in- 
tensely individual mental powers developed; 
The most vigorous years of her life were de- 
voted to teaching, an avocation to which she 
was admirably adapted, being clear-headed 
and resembling her father in lucid power of 
exposition ; and with this she combined such a 
faculty for attracting sympathetic natures to 
herself that some of her pupils with members 
of their families ranked among her dearest and 
most affectionate friends. A life thus spent 
has little to chronicle in the way of events. 
Through the greater part of it an intense piety 
drew her towards more direct religious devotion^ 
and after some years as outer sister of All 
Saint's Sisterhood (Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square), she entered that Order of Mercy as 
novice on November 6th, 1873, and was pro- 
fessed as choir-sister on November 61 h. 1875 - 
and here, in pursuance of good works and in 
earnest charity, she remained till her denih in 
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the November of the following year. Her 
published work is not great in extent, compris- 
ing, besides her magnum opus^ an English 
translation in blank verse (not wholly hers) of 
an Italian ode by Cavalier Campana on the 
Death of Lady Gwendalina Talbot, Princess 
Borghese, which she executed in her four- 
teenth year; Exercises in Idiomatic Italian 
and (companion volume) Italian Anecdotes^ 
1867 ; and Letters to my Bible Class (S. P. C. K.), 
1872. But the Shadow of Dante is a book 
quite different from any of these, and is cer- 
tainly worthy of the success it has achieved. 

Veritably the shadow of the great Floren- 
tine brooded over the whole Rossetti house- 
hold, and chiefly was the analytic and mystic 
spirit of the father inherited by his eldest child; 
and, indeed, the volume called A Shadow of 
Dante is as directly the offspring of the parent 
Comento Analitico as the writer of the first was 
of the author of the second. Though its 
composition had been long in hand Miss Ros- 
setti did not publish her work till her forty- 
fourth year, namely in 187 1, when, rather to 
her surprise, it achieved an immediate literary 
success, though at first only limited acceptation 
from the general public. Her readers, how- 
ever, rapidly extended, and in two or three 
years the edition was exhausted and a second 
brought out, this in turn having evidently 
proved a continuous demand, for so late as 
last year Messrs. Rivington published a third 
edition. 

In her prefatory remarks Miss Rossetti 
stated what undoubtedly is the case, that 
Dante's name had for long been merely a name 
in this country, few, she imagined, having ever 
read through the Divina Commedia, Even 
in Italy itself she believed that few average 
readers ever got much beyond the two most 
famous passages in the Inferno^ the Paolo and 
Francesca episode and that of Count Ugolino. 
This, on the other hand, was the belief of a 
worshipper of Dante who in her heart of hearts 
ranked the author of the Divine Comedy far 
above Shakespeare and Milton. Partly, perhaps, 
from our insular judgment in matters literary 
as in matters social and national we consider 
these poets supreme, and yet it is not wholly 
prejudice that makes us consider Shakespeare 
first of all creative intellects, Milton second 
amongst moderns, and Dante third ; for, with 
all the universality that the last-named as a 
great epic poet possesses, there is a feeling 
that, after all, his work exhibits a too obtru- 
sive personality (in the sense of Dante the mcni 
and his wrongs being too often forced upon us 
instead of the vision of Dante \}ci^poet\ a too 
frequent turning of a great soul to vent its bit- 
terness of spirit upon unworthy objects, to 
enable us to rank it superior to the serene while 
majestic revelatten of Milton. Both were men 
of the highest spirituality of nature, but with 



all the materialism that degrades rather thad 
elevates in the work of Milton, Paradise Lost 
and Regained yet seem to me more spiritual 
than the Divina Commedia^ though as 2ipoem 
the Paradiso may excel the Paradise Regained^ 
Dante was as much a mystic as Jacob Boehme, 
Milton was a seer who saw mysteries and ex- 
pressed them even as he saw them : the epic of 
the one is freighted with secret allusion and 
secret meaning, that of the other is open to 
the eyes of one simple as a child. 

With the inherited nature of her father and 
with the national temperament, it is only what 
was to have been expected that Miss Rossetti 
should find Dante's epic a mirror wherein her 
highest beliefs, hopes, and aspirations were 
glassed. Her work on tie Divine Comedy 
is the earnest exposition of one who intensely 
believes in what she is saying, and it is this 
that has no doubt attracted such a wide circle 
of readers ; and certainly no one wishing to 
become acquainted with Dante could begin 
under better auspices. As she says herself, if 
the substance is to many elusive it is well that 
readers should at least be made wiser and bet- 
ter if only by the shadow. The designs which 
accompany the volume, two or three being by 
herself, are of great interest ; as for the many 
translations from Dante's text, she used her 
brother Mr. W. M. Rossetti's version for the 
Inferno^ and Longfellow's for the Purgatorio 
and Paradiso, 

In addition to A Shadow of Dante there is one 
little imaginative work : a scarce little booklet 
— so scarce that I have met with but one copy 
— which was printed for the authoress in 1846, 
when she was in her nineteenth year. It 
is called The Rivulets : a Dream not all a 
Dream^ and is an allegory of life and religion, 
the personalities introduced being Z/>^^ (Love), 
Selbsucht (Selfishness), Eigendiidbel (Presump- 
tion), and Faule (Indolence) ; the rivulets 
representing the natural heart of man ; the 
serpents whose breaths are forever fouling the 
the waters, the devil; the fruits and flowers 
overhanging the banks, and poisonous when 
they fall into the streams, "the grosser and less 
palpably sinful allurements of the world;" 
the crystal mirror which the guardians of each 
rivulet is gifted with represents the Scriptures ; 
the vase of perfumes, prayer; and the healing 
water, baptism. It is full of the same extreme 
religious sentiment of renunciation that so 
many years later prompted the authoress to 
enter the AH Saints* sisterhood. 

The name of the second child of Gabriele 
and Frances Rossetti is one not likely to be 
forgotten as long as English art and English 
literature are remembered. Even if space did 
not forbid, the circumstances of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti's early life have already been so widely 
made known that it is unnecessary to expatiate 
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upon them here in detail ; but a few facts may 
be repeated before passing on. The origin of 
his baptismal names has already been referred 
to, but the alteration to " Dante Gabriel " was 
not made till the years of youth were well 
advanced. His signature, indeed, considering 
his initials ran G. C. D., was in his early years 
a little apt to be confusing ; thus in 1847 we 
find him writing a letter to one then unknown 
to him, but afterwards to become a great friend, 
Mr. Wm. Bell Scott, signed " Gabriel Charles ; " 
in 1849 ^ ^^"^ ^" ^^^ catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion where he had sent his first oil picture states 
it is by " G. D. Rossetti," while in the lower 
corner of the painting itself is the inscription 
" Dante Gabriele Rossetti, P. R. B. ; " and in 
185 1 we find him signing simply "Dante." 
" Gabriel," however, it may be mentioned, was 
the name by which his relatives and friends in- 
variably called him. His precocity has been 
much remarked on, especially as to his having 
written a " play " at the age of five called Tlie 
Slave; but this was literally nothing more than 
placing one after the other a series of childish 
sentences, the result being remarkable in no 
way except as to sustained composition at all at 
such an early age ; that, indeed. The Slave could 
have exhibited no morbid precocity is evident 
from the fact that a poem of considerable length 
named Sir Hugh the Heron contains nothing 
particularly striking, though composed about 
ten years later, /. e, in 1844. References to 
these early productions never pleased the 
author, at least in late years, aware of the fact 
of their mediocrity as he was ; and as a matter 
of fact Rossetti's precocity was in quality, quite 
surpassed by that of Cowley, of Chatterton, 
and of his sister Christina. 

From his very earlie^st days he had the desire 
to become a painter, and in due course of time 
he attended a well-known art academy, and 
subsequently the Royal Academy Antique 
School ; but his efforts were fitful, and great 
as was his desire to become an artist he found 
at times the necessary technical difficulties 
almost too great to be overcome. Never 
thoroughly grounded in draughtsmanship, he 
felt the want of such education to the last, and 
there are few pictures, indeed, by the great 
colorist which are free from faults of drawing. 
As a boy he had a great love for animals, a 
taste that never left him ; and as the child used 
to be delighted with a pet dormouse, which he 
kept in the drawer of a cabinet, so the man 
was interested through many years in a long 
succession of pets, ranging from a little downy 
owl, all head, to woodchucks and wombats and 
armadilloes. 

But if Dante Gabriel Rossetti was slow in 
acquiring a mastery over the technicalities of 
art this was not the case in literature, for before 
he was eighteen he had proved himself an able 
and sympathetic translator, and when he was 



nineteen he wrote a poem as beautiful in its 
way and as mature in mental grasp and technical 
execution as any lyric of his later years. This, 
6i course, was the famous Blessed Damozd^ 
probably much the most widely known of all 
his poems. It has nothing to do with any real 
instance affecting the author but is a piece of 
pure imagination, yet this does not militate 
against its fascinating most readers by its 
spiritual yearning and human love as much as 
by its lyric grace. Some time subsequent to 
this he painted his first oil picture, the often 
referred to Girlhood of Virgin Mary ; which, 
though somewhat crude in expression and faint 
in color, was very remarkable for its earnest 
gravity and purpose at a time when such quali- 
ties were apparently in general alien to English 
art. At the time of painting the Girlhood 
Rossetti and Holman Hunt worked in a studio 
together, and it was shortly before this that 
the famous Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was 
formed, and their magazine. The Germ^ started 
on its short career ; but it is impracticable to 
refer further to these in the limited space at 
my disposal, though I may state that I have 
elsewhere pointed out that this so-called Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, which has attracted so 
much interest and been so much misunderstood, 
did not really originate wholly and entirely in 
the studio in Newman Street in 1848-9, but was 
the outcome of the Tractarian movement begun 
in Oxford, which itself arose out of the Roman- 
ticism introduced into this country by Coleridge 
and others of his time. 

Having found a purchaser for his picture at 
the sum of ;^8o, the young poet-painter took 
the opportunity of paying a visit with a friend 
to the T^w Countries, and it was at this period 
that he conceived the great admiration be 
always retained for the conscientious work of 
such men as Memmeling and Van Eyck. This 
took place in 1850, and not long subsequently 
the young writer composed an allegorical 
narrative of much beauty and mature grace of 
expression ; the narrative in question being 
Hand and Soul, first printed in The Germ in 
1850, then privately in pamphlet form for 
select distribution, and again in the Fortnightly 
Review for December 1870. In The Germ^ 
now as rare as it is interesting, the Rossetti 
family were well represented, Dante Gabriel 
having contributed Hand and Soul, five poems, 
and six sonnets, William Michael (also the 
editor) nineteen compositions, including four 
able reviews, and Christina seven short poems ; 
in all, in the four numbers to which The Germ 
extended, there are thirty-eight compositions 
bearing direct or recognizable testimony of 
having been written by the three Rossettis. 

In 185 1 Gabriel Rossetti left his father's 
residence and took chambers at 14 Chatham 
Place, Blackfriars Bridge, and here he wrote 
such fine work as Sister Helen^ perhaps (with 
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Its subsequent alterations) his supreme reach 
in poetry, and composed such designs as 
Hatema Rosa and such pictures as The Anni- 
versary of the Death of Beatrice, The next 
seven years record a large amount of work as 
regards extent and a noble harvest as regards 
imaginative compositions, for it was in this 
period that he mainly painted those frequently 
crude but always powerful and individual 
water-color drawings dealing with Arthurian 
and legendary subjects that have such a great 
charm for many who are at the same time 
quite alive to their faults of execution. The 
greater number of these are possessed by 
Mr. George Rae of Birkenhead, Mr. William 
Graham, and Mr. George Price Boyce. In 
1857-8 he undertook with others the mural 
decoration of the Union Debating Room at 
Oxford, with what have subsequently turned 
out disastrous resuhs. In i860 he married a 
lady whom he had known for some time, Miss 
Elizabeth Eleanor Siddall, and in the following 
year a daughter was born, but born dead ; and 
unfortunately in the spring of 1862 Mrs. Ros- 
setti died and left her husband alone again 
after his brief married life. Miss Siddall had 
herself been a painter, but a painter rather 
of great promise than accomplishment, and 
evidently from the first she had yielded to the 
influence of the charm of Rossetti's "roman- 
tic" period. The circumstances connected 
with the interment in his wife's coffin of all the 
poet's manuscripts and their exhumation many 
years subsequently have been fully described 
of late ; also the great success that attended 
the publication of the poems themselves in 
1870, when Rossetti was at once awarded a 
leadership in poetry. 

But ere this his health had received more 
than one severe shock, and though greatly 
benefited by his second visit to Penkill Castle 
in Ayrshire (1869), and while even quite well 
for him during the greater portion of 1872-4, 
when he lived with his friend William Morris 
at Kelmscott Manor, Gloucestershire, his con- 
stitution was gradually becoming undermined, 
more and more noticeably as the years went on. 
The main factor in this break-up of what was 
naturally a splendid constitution was the con- 
stant and ever-increasing use of chloral as a 
sedative, a drug Rossetti began taking under a 
misapprehension as to its dangerous effects at 
a time when insomnia had become the per- 
manent companion of the night. 

The years 1872-4 were on the whole the 
happiest in his life ; he had safely recovered 
f«rom dangerous illness and prostration, a lease 
of renewed health seemed to have come to him, 
congenial friends, such as Mr. William Morris, 
Mr. Theodore Watts, and others, were con- 
stantly with him, and his work in art and litera- 
ture was up to his best level ; indeed, if the 
work of these three years were taken from the 



record of his life the loss would be great in 
poetry and still greater in art ; for it was at 
this period he composed, amongst others, the 
poem Rose Mary, and amongst pictures the 
Veronica Veronese, La Ghirlandata, Dis Mani- 
bus, Fleurs de Marie, Damsel of the Sane 
Grael, Proserpina, and other famous and not- 
able triumphs of color and aristic workman- 
ship. 

After his wife's death in 1862 he removed 
for a few months to chambers in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and in the autumn rented No. 16, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, from which he never 
again removed, save when at Kelmscott and 
when paying his few visits to Penkill Castle 
and Stobhall, the residences respectively of 
Miss A. Boyd and Mr. Wm. Graham. For the 
last two or three years of his life he indeed 
never left 16 Cheyne Walk at all, confining 
his exercise to the long garden attached to the 
house, and, moreover, he now lived in great re- 
tirement, seeing very few friends as visitors 
and still fewer as regular comers. In the 
autumn of 188 1 he went for a short time on 
medical recommendation to the Vale of St. 
John, Cumberland, but returned if anything 
rather the worse for the change ; and early in 
February last he went to Birchington-on-Sea, 
whpe his friend Mr. J. P. Seddon kindly 
placed Westcliffe Bungalow at his service. But 
already the hand of E^ath was slowly tighten- 
ing its grasp, and in Eastertide the man who 
possessed the greatest personal influence of 
any artist or writer of our time passed re- 
signedly away. He was buried in the little 
Birchington churchyard, within sound of the 
sea. 

As to the life work of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
there is no exact parallel in the chronicles of 
English art and English literature. A great 
deal of genuine admiration and eulogy has 
found vent since his death, but I doubt if 
sufficient stress has been laid upon the unique 
position Rossetti occupied in two spheres, the 
remarkable fact of one man attaining leader- 
ship in two different arts, and to such an ex- 
tent that it is still and will for some time at any 
rate continue to be a point of dispute as to 
wherein he superlatively excelled. That the 
author of Sister Helen, The King's Tragedy, 
Rose Mary, The Blessed Damozel, Dante at 
Verona, The Burden of Nineveh, such sonnets 
as the Giorgione and Sibylla Palmifera, and 
the hundred composing The House of Life — 
that the author of such poems as these must 
ever have a high place in English literature 
there can be little doubt ; a place that may be 
higher in the judgment of subsequent genera- 
tions than is even now the case, though I doubt 
if Rossetti will ever become a popular poet. 
Indeed a popular poet in the sense of being a 
poet understood and loved by the average 
reading public I do not believe he will ever 
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become \ but he is preeminently a poet for 
poets, for all lovers of fine literature as litera- 
ture and for those to whom the veil of extreme 
refinement is as necessary for adequate enjoy- 
ment as to others it is only a cloudy mist, a 
hindrance. As the poet of ITie Kin^s Tragedy 
he will have the wider and perhaps truer fame ; 
as the poet of The House of Life he will have 
an endless charm for the few whose ears are 
as delicately attuned to the music of verse as 
of instruments, and to whom his sometimes 
over-subtle and over-elaborate style will be a 
permanent and satisfying attraction. 

Rossetti's cardinal fault as a poet, more es- 
pecially as a sonnet-writer, is to become too lit- 
erary ; he often strikes one as being unable to 
acton the poetic impulse as it comes, and rather 
to accept and play with it as a cat does with a 
mouse. Many sonnets which would otherwise 
have taken very high rank are far too elaborate- 
ly expressed, a not infrequent result being a 
rather wearisome obscurity or even a tendency 
to bathos. Nor had Rossetti much sympathy 
with or knowledge of nature. The outer world 
of things appealed to him but slightly, find- 
ing indeed as he did his world of imagination 
sufficient and ever present, a world mostly 
enchanted and full of dreams, where Beauty 
sat enthroned, and where the present realities 
of the mind were of infinitely greater import 
than matters of deep significance to the many. 
^* I do not wrap myself up in my own imagin- 
ings," he said to me once, " it is they that 
envelop me from the outer world whether I 
will or no." If this literary in contradistinc- 
tion to more poetically impulsive treatment of 
his subjects is his cardinal fault, a powerful and 
magnetic imagination is his highest charac- 
teristic ; and there are passages in The King^s 
Tragedy and elsewhere which it would be diffi- 
cult to find surpassed for weird imaginative- 
ness and spiritual insight. The supernatural 
was as sympathetic to the genius of Rossetti as 
Greek mythology was to that of Keats. 

But if there is some doubt as to whether the 
critical estimate of the future will rank him 
amongst the small inner circle, or only amongst 
those forming the second or third circles of 
the elect, there can hardly be any as to the 
future of Dante Gabriel Rossetti as an artist. 
No such colorist has appeared in Europe 
since the days when the great Venetians 
emulated on canvas the glory of sunset tints 
and the barbaric splendor of Eastern dyes ; no 
such intensely individual an artist, no such 
poet-painter since the glory of English art, 
William Mallord Turner. Only those who 
have seen the noblest works of Rossetti can 
understand the enthusiastic admiration such 
have excited for so many years past amongst 
the comparative few who have had access to 
them, an admiration that deepens with every 
opportunity of inspection. Name after name of 
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some splendid achievement occurs to the mem- 
ory, the Proserpina, the Beata Beatrix^ £^ 
Ghirlandata^ The Blessed Damozel Dant^s 
Dream^ Veronica Veronese, La Bella Manm^ 
Mariana, The Beloved, Monna Vanna, SibyUa^ 
Palmifera, Pandora, Venus Verticordia Lady 
Lilith, The Day Dream, Delia Finestra, A Vision 
of Fiammetta, Found, La Pia, &c., &c., &c., 
but it is impossible here to enter into any 
detail where there is so much to consider and 
describe. The great drawback to Rossctti's 
art-work is the frequent bad or weak drawing, 
but as a colorist he holds amongst English 
artists an unique place. In literature as in art 
one ideal was ever before him, \ht Beautiful ; 
and to none are his own words more applicable 
than to himself : — 

" This is that Ladv Beauty, in whose praise 

Thy voice and ^and shake still — ^long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem — ^the best 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet, 
How* passionately and irretrievably, 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days." 

The member of the Rossetti family whose 
talents specially inclined to criticism has from 
his earliest youth been a devoted student of 
English literature and art, and the quality of 
the large amount of work of Mr. William 
Michael Rossetti gives him high rank as an 
editor and a critic. As has already been 
stated, he was editor of the Germ when he 
was only twenty, and contributed to that short- 
lived magazine some remarkably acute and 
able reviews and a number of poems, mostly 
crude in expression, but none devoid of interest 
and a certain insistent individualism. While 
still a boy he obtained a civil appoiniment and 
rose steadily till he reached his present posi- 
tion in Somerset House, and though his pro- 
fessional work is not uncongenial as well as 
being his " sheet-anchor," he has found or has 
made time for an extent of work that proves 
great capabilities of application and industry. 
In March, 1874, he married the daughter of 
Mr. Ford Madox Brown, thus further cement- 
ing a friendship which had existed between the 
latter and the two Rossetti brothers ever since 
the days of Mr. Madox Brown's kindly help 
and guidance to the young painter who had 
expressed such generous appreciation of his 
work. 

Mr. William Rossetti is best known by his 
admirable translation of the Divine Comedy^ 
by his editorial contributions to Blake and 
Shelley literature, by his volume of essays 
called Fine Art : Chiefly Contemporary, and by 
his critical biographies of well-known English 
poets. The translation of Dante's great work 
was make in blank verse and was published 
in 1865, and is on the whole the most satis- 
factory English version of the great work that 
ranks with the Iliad and with Faust in fascina- 
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tion for translators ; but it does not comprise 
mil his translative work, for in 1869 he issued 
an interesting volume called Italian Courtesy 
Books consisting mainly of renderings of Fra 
Bart, da Riva's Fijty Courtesies for the Table, 
and in 187 1 Chauce?s " Troylus and Cryseyde*' 
compared with Boccaccio's " FilostratoJ^ Those 
who are fortunate enough to possess copies of 
the lattf Mr. Gilchrist's admirable work on 
Blake will call to mind the great services Mr. 
Rossetti rendered the work by his annotated 
lists of William Blake's paintings, drawings 
and engravings, and by other assistance. The 
Aldine edition of Blake, published in 1866, was 
also edited by Mr. Rossetti. 

Amongst his art-criticisms and papers deal- 
ing with art, his chief compositions are Fine 
Art: Chiefly Contemporary published in 1867, 
Note on the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1868, 
and some essays in Mr. Atkinson's English 
Painters^ in 187 1. His critical memoirs and 
his editions of the works of Shelley are famil- 
iar to every lover of the great poet. The list 
of his critical biographies is too long to give 
here, for it comprises not only all the famous 
poets since Shakespeare, but also some of 
American celebrity, and as regards the latter 
he has probably done more than any one 
else in familiarizing English readers with the 
works of Walt Whitman. In addition to these 
editorial and critical labors, he has written 
an interesting series of papers on the wives of 
the poets, which have been delivered as lectures 
on different occasions with great success. Very 
likely I have forgotten some important con- 
tribution to literature, but for this I may be 
excused on stating that the slips in the British 
Museum Catalogue extend to fifty-six repeti- 
tions of his name as critic, editor, and author ! 

The youngest of the Rossetti family has, as 
a poet, a much wider reputation and a much 
larger circle of readers than even her brother 
Gabriel, for in England, and much more mark- 
edly in America, the name of Christina Rossetti 
is known intimately where perhaps that of the 
author of the House of Life is but a name and 
nothing more. 

Born in 1830, Miss Christina Rossetti has 
had as quiet and outwardly uneventful a life as 
her sister Maria Francesca, but she has lived 
to see her fame assured, and to find herself 
ranked only second to Mrs. Browning as a 
poetess. I have already had occasion to re- 
mark that her precocity was much more nota- 
ble than that of Gabriel Rossetti, as any one 
who has read the tiny and exceedingly rare 
booklet printed privately in 1847 will acknowl- 
edge. That a collection such as this at the 
age of sixteen, with verses ranging in date of 
composition from 1842 when the authoress was 
only eleven, to 1847, should have made her 
grandfather, Mr. Polidori (who printed the 
book), confident that the lovers of poetry would 



not wholly attribute his favorable judgment to 
partiality is not to be wondered at, and I have 
no doubt that many a mental acknowledgment 
of gratitude has been made to the worthy old 
gentleman who preserved " these early spon- 
taneous efforts in a permanent form." Amongst 
this juvenile collection The Dead City 
is undoubtedly a remarkable poem to have been 
written at the age of sixteen, and apart from 
its imaginative and other beauties has a special 
interest in the fact that it is manifestly the 
germ of the well-known Goblin Market y or 
perhaps it would be better to say that on look- 
ing back we discern several premonitions of 
well-known passage in the later poem, for the 
motifs of The Dead City and Goblin Market 
are quite different. Blake might have written 
the four verses called Mother and Child and 
there is a dainty and delicate touch in the few 
simple lines To my Friend Elizabeth, Follow- 
ing the latter come two as dainty little poems 
in Italian, called Amore e Dovere and Amore 
e Dispetto, Perhaps the most notably achieve- 
ment in the volume is the sonnet called Vanity 
of VanitieSy written at the age of sixteen : — 

** * Ah woe is me for pleasure that is vain I 
Ah woe is me for glory that is past I 
Pleasure that bringeih sorrow at the last ; 
Glory that at the last bringeth no gain! * 

So saith the sinking heart; and so again 
It shall say till the mighty aneeUblast 
Soundeth, making the sun and moon aghast 
And showering down the stars like sudden rain. 

And evermore men shall go fearfully, 
Bending beneath their weight of heavmess ; 
And ancient men shall lie down wearily, 

And strong men shall rise up in weariness ; 
Yea, even the young shall answer sighingly, 
Saying one to another: * How vain it is!' " 

This sonnet was afterwards reprinted, but 
I have quoted it here from its special interest 
in showing how early the key was struck to 
whose note so much later music was to be 
sounded, and also because it shows how mature 
in the technicalities of her art Miss Rosetti 
was at a time when very few poets indeed have 
written a passable sonnet. To The Germ 
Miss Rossetti contributed under the pseudonym 
of Ellen Alleyn, but as these poems were all or 
mostly reprinted, further reference is unneces- 
sary beyond recalling the fact that one of 
the most beautiful of them and of all he 
verses. Dream Land, was written before 
she was twenty. Such lyrics as Dream Land 
Passing Away^ Wheti 1 am dead^ my dearest^ 
&c., have taken root in our literature, and will 
live as long as it ; and there are many other 
poems in the Goblin Market and other Poems 
and Tlie Princes Progress, &c., of which the 
same could be said. 

As an artist Miss Rossetti must rank abov^ 

Mrs. Browning, and only comes second to her 

' in general position, because her rano^e is s6 

I much more limited ; and while she has all thfe 
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delicacy and strength of her brother's touch, 
she is free from the frequent obscurity or in- 
volution of style characteristic of Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti in his weaker moments. As a 
sonnet-writer no woman has equalled her since 
that supremely fine sonnet-sequence wherein 
Mrs, Browning expressed her sweetest utter- 
ances. But it is not only by the volumes 
called Goblin Marker, The Prince's Progress, 
and A Pageant that Miss Christina Rossetti is 
known, for though her widespread reputation 
is undoubtedly based thereon, she has also 
written two small works which should long re- 
tain for her the gratitude of children, namely, 
Sing-Song, with a great number of clever and 
amusing illustrations by Mr. Arthur Hughes 
(a book that greatly delighted one very grown- 
up child — Dante Gabriel Rossetti), and Speak- 
ing Likenesses, also illustrated by Mr. Hughes. 
In addition to these there is a volume of short 
studies for the Benedicite called 6^^>& and Find, 
and a collection of stories entitled Common- 
place. The latter contains some very interest- 
ing material. Hero being a beautiful little 
" fairy " story, and Vanna's liains very tender 
and pathetic ; Tke Lost Titian, despite its 
tempting subject, is considerably below the 
rest as a piece of literary work, but, on the 
other hand, it was one of the author's first pro- 
ductions in prose. 

With the youngest and certainly not least of 
the Rossettis this brief account comes to an 
end ; but it may have sufficed to bring home 
to the minds of some that there has existed in 
our generation a family of poets and writers 
such as in all probability will continue to be 
unique, a family that will be looked back to in 
days to come with an interest that can hardly 
be realized just at present. There are few 
mothers who can have so much to be proud of 
as Mrs. Gabriele Rossetti, for such a poet as 
Christina Rossetti can come to us but at rare 
intervals, such a poet and painter in union as 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti but once, — William 
Sharp, in The Fortnightly Review. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 

An ingenious propounder of riddles once 
asked, What in cases of great danger is 
better than presence of mind ? The reply, in 
which I think we must all agree, was, " Ab- 
sence of body." 

I know no circumstances under which ab- 
sence of body would be more certainly pref- 
erable than in the case of collision with a 
mad dogt for of all ills to which poor humanity 
is subject, assuredly hydrophobia is the most 
horrible, both in its preliminary tortures of 
prolonged mental suspense, and finally in its 



dread reality of death and agony. A very re- 
markable instance of courageous presence of 
mind in face of this danger was that of a young 
English girl who had taken a party of children 
to play in some pleasant flowery meadows. 
When the fun was at its height she heard in 
the distance a confused noise of many voices 
and hurrying feet, and presently, as they drew 
nearer, she discerned the dread warning shout, 
** Mad dog ! Mad dog ! " A moment later 
I be dog and its pursuers came in sight, the 
hunted, maddened creature making straight 
for the spot where, right in the centre of the 
great meadow, she had gathered her covey of 
happy little ones, while far behind followed a 
crowd of men and boys bearing pitchforks, 
pokers, and such other implements as they had 
been able to snatch up ere joining in the 
chase. 

From the headlong speed at which the dog 
rushed on, it was evident that long ere the chil- 
dren could possibly get out of the field he would 
be in their midst, and that probably several 
might be bitten — a truly appalling prospect, 
which struck the girl with a thrill of horror. In 
a moment, however, she had decided on her 
line of action. Bidding the children fiy to a 
place of safety, she breathed a fervent prayer 
for physical and mental strength, as she ner\ed 
herself for her devoted deed of true heroism. 
She had heard that though a mad dog will snap 
to right and left, it will rarely, if ever, turn 
aside from its straight course. So, seeing that 
it was coming in a direct line towards her, she 
simply stood still, facing it. She wore a heavy 
woollen dress and under-petticoat, which hap- 
pily hung in full folds. Gathering these in 
either hand, she spread them out to their 
widest limits, and standing with her feet well 
apart, she calmly awaited the oncoming of the 
wretched animal, which now, covered with foam, 
dashed headlong against her. With her 
whole might she grasped its head between her 
knees, and folding her skirts around it, she 
contrived, notwithstanding its wild mad strug- 
gles, to hold it captive lAitil its pursuers came 
up and quickly ended its miserable life. Not 
till then did the brave girl's nerve and trength 
give way, and she sank to the ground in a 
dead faint. Such had been the intense men- 
tal strain of those few minutes, that for weeks 
she was subject to awakening in the night with 
the renewed impression of horror. Happily, 
however, the impression at length slowly faded 
from her mind, while there remained the bless- 
ing of each mother whose child had been ex- 
posed to such terrible danger. 

A special interest attaches to this story, inas- 
much as the recent grievous increase of hydro- 
phobia in our midst renders it only too prob- 
able that some cases may at any time come 
under the personal notice of some reader of 
these lines. Official returns reported a serious 
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increase of deaths resulting from the bite of 
rabid dogs, and various coroners called the at- 
tention of the Commissioners of Police to the 
necessity of more stringent regulations regard- 
ing stray dogs. The Coroner of Blackheath 
had to deal with three such cases within a 
fortnight, and Mr. Price, veterinary surgeon, 
writing to the •* Tiroes "of October 19th, stated 
that in the previous six months he had to deal 
with at least one case of rabies every week. A 
stricter oversight has since been enforced. 

Whether it is only due to increased accuracy 
of record, or whether the disease has really 
become more common, it is believed that the 
ravages of hydrophobia have been far more 
serious in England and Wales in the present 
generation than in the last. But that increase 
has by no means gone on steadily. On the 
contrary, the statistics of each year show curi- 
ous variations, and to what law these are sub- 
ject science has hitherto told us nothing. The 
statistics of 1856 to 1863 record so few cases 
of hydrophobia that it came to be looked upon 
as a rare thing and well-nigh conquered. In 
fact, in 1862 it only claimed one solitary 
victim. But in 1864 the number of deaths re- 
corded showed some increase, and continued 
to do so year by year, until in 1877 no less 
than seventy-nine persons perished from this 
most terrible cause. From that time until last 
year the number of cases has varied, never 
however, falling below twenty-five. 

Latterly, however, to whatever cause it may 
be due, there is undoubtedly a very serious in- 
crease in the number of fatal cases. We have 
learned also how utterly unreliable are the few 
counteracting measures which are the only 
safeguards hitherto recognized. In at least 
one of these cases the wounds had been at 
once thoroughly cauterized and had healed sat- 
isfactorily, yet after the lapse of neariy a month, 
hydrophobic symptoms had developed, and 
after enduring unspeakable bodily and mental 
anguish for several days, the patient died from 
exhaustion. Thus cauterization is shown to be 
a very uncertain remedy. 

The course more siron^^ly recommended is 
that if, as is most frequently the case, the 
wound is on the arm or leg, a bandage should 
at once be tightly bound above the sore so as 
to stop the circulation, and that some devoted 
friend should instantly suck the wound, draw- 
ing as much blood as possible, the sucker 
rinsing his mouth with vinegaf and water, and, 
of course spitting freely. 

Among the conflicting theories as to how 
best to meet this scourge, some have endeavor- 
ed to show that the disease is chiefly confined 
to, and spread by miserable neglected curs, 
who accordingly ought, they say, to be sum- 
marily destroyed. Others believe that it may 
be spontaneously developed by hunger, thirst, 
and exposure to the burning heat of a mid- 



summer sun. Both these stories are shown to 
be fallacious. Hydrohobia, like cholera, small- 
pox, and other plagues, recognizes no outward 
circumstances, and as many cases are found to 
occur among the well-fed, well-cared-for favo- 
rites of wealthy masters as among the half- 
starved ownerless street dogs. But in every 
instance the disease is clearly proved to have 
have been produced by inoculation — /./., by 
the bite of an animal already rabid, the poison- 
ous saliva thus infecting the blood. How 
long the virus thus injected may lie dormant 
is not known. It is generally supposed that 
when six or eight months have elapsed danger 
may be supposed to be past ; yet at least one 
instance has been authenticated by a master of 
foxhounds in which a dog which had been care- 
fully isolated for fifteen months after it had 
been bitten went mad after all. The fatal 
facility with which this dreadful disease is 
transmitted from one animal to another, and 
thence to the human being (often bv a mere 
casual snap), is one of its most marked features 
and one which calls for the utmost vigilance on 
the part of the huntsman, lest one infected 
hound should run ** amok " among its fellows, 
necessitating the destruction of the whole 
pack. 

Two forms of the disease are recognized, 
namely, that known as dumb rabies, of which 
the symptoms are the unnatural bark, the 
hanging of the lower jaw, ceaseless slobbering, 
and a look of abject misery ; the dog generally 
dying from nervous exhaustion within five 
days. In the other form the dog is in a more 
highly nervous state, snapping at everything 
and nothing, angrily tearing clothes and furni- 
ture, swallowing straw or anything else that 
presents itself, and yelping in a painful manner, 
which, when once heard, can never be forgotten. 
At a later stage comes the tantalizing inability 
to swallow a drop of water, though the victim 
is consumed with thirst. 

From the greater irritability of the dog, the 
latter is said to be the more dangerous form of 
the disease, though both are alike contagious. 

It would appear that the whole animal 
creation are liable to this terrible malady, as 
not only dogs and cats, wolves and foxes, but 
also horses and cattle, and even gentle sheep, 
can spread the dread disease. In Texas it has 
repeatedly been communicated to human sub- 
jects by the bite of the skunk, and has proved 
fatal, while in England tame foxes have been 
known to go mad and to bite their owners. 

Happily our great antipodean colonies- 
Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania — as 
yet enjoy perfect immunity from this night- 
mare of horror, hydrophobia being absolutely 
unknown on those great isles. So great is the 
dread of the introduction of this plague, that 
every imported dog is subjected to a prolonged 
period of quarantine ere he is allowed to land. 
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But in this case, as in many anotheri it 
would seem that where need is highest help is 
Highest, and just when the daily papers were 
flooded with correspondence on the subject rec- 
ommending divers precautions, all more or 
less clumsy and impracticable, but all acknowl- 
edging that in prevention lay the sole hope of 
dealing with an ill for which the whole medi- 
cal faculty have so signally failed to discover 
a cure, the great French master of science, M. 
Pasteur, who has devoted years of intense 
study to this subject, announced to the Acad- 
emy of Medicine in Paris that he is now in a 
position to hold forth good hopes of perfect 
success, inasmuch as he has at length discover- 
ed a method of inoculating the human sufferer 
with the poison itself in diluted state. 

This virus is composed of the marrow of 
rabbits which had died of rabies, and which is 
dissolved in a solution so as to be used for in- 
oculation in a fluid state. This virus is found 
to be alike serviceable as a preventive and a 
cure ; the poison thus injected counteracting 
that communicated by a dog's bite. 

Having in the last two years satisfactorily 
tested the value of the remedy on a large 
number of mad dogs (of course in so doing 
exposing himself to most appalling risk), he 
ventured this summer to try it for the first 
on a human subject. He did not, however, 
deem it expedient to publish the result till 
by a second experiment he could prove suc- 
cess beyond question. This he is now in a 
position to do. 

The test case, which has now acquired such 
intense interest for the whole scientific world 
(indeed for all suffering creation), was that 
of a boy named Joseph Meisler, nine years 
of age, who had been bitten in fourteen placed \iy 
an unquestionably mad dog. This occurred 
in Alsace, whence his mother brought him to 
Paris to the Laboratory in the Rue d'Ulm, 
where the most eminent physicians pro- 
nounced the case hopeless. Dr. Vulpian and 
Professor Granger having declared that the 
sufferer was doomed to an inevitable and ter- 
rible death, M. Pasteur was authorized to try 
his experiment. Besides the excitement, fol- 
lowed by the fatigue of the journey, sixty hours 
had elapsed since the child was bitten, so that 
the poison had had full time to circulate. 

M. Pasteur proceeded at once to inoculate 
the sufferer with the hydrophobic virus, re- 
peating the process with increased strength 
twice a day. At the end of a fortnight the 
system of the patient was thus thoroughly 
charged with a virulent poison which effectually 
neutralized that which he had already re- 
<;eived from the fourteen bites. It was 
on July 6th that M. Pasteur took the case 
in hand. By the middle of August he was 
satisfied that the boy was out of danger. 
After the lapse of two months more the patient 



was found to be in perfect health, and there 
is every reason to hope that the cure is 
complete.* 

Various other cases have since been treated 
with apparent success. And so there is 
probability that the terrible mysterious disease 
which hitheno has eluded all the wisdom of 
the medical profession has at last been effect- 
ually encountered, and may in course of time 
be actually stamped out. This grand climax, 
however, would involve the compulsory inocu- 
lation of all dogs — a matter more difficult to 
enforce than the compulsory vaccination of 
children, but one of immense importance, 
not only to the human race, but to the dogs 
dogs themselves, who in all probability will 
thus be rendered proof against this most ago- 
nizing of diseases, a disease in which the dog 
evidently suffers as terribly as do his human 
victims. 

Well might the President of the Academy 
of Medicine remark, when on the 27th Octo- 
ber M. Pasteur read his paper on the subject, 
that that day would be memorable as one of 
the most — if not the most — important sittings 
ever held by that body. — C. F. Gordon Gum- 
ming, in The Leisure Hour, 



SOCIAL REFORMS AS SUBJECTS OF 
UNIVERSITY STUDY. 

When a young man leaves his college he is 
almost necessarily called, in the present state 
of American society, to an interest in its so- 
cial reforms. He must take his part in the 
charities of his town, or he must vote on the 
temperance question, or he is thrown into the 
midst of a labor of agitation, and he is sup- 
posed to have some right to weigh these prob- 
lems fairly. Men who have been immersed 
from childhood in the work of life may be too 
prejudiced for wisdom ; but a liberal education 

* It is right to say that some etninent medical men 
suspend their judgment as to M. Pasteur's plan tiU 
tested by longer trial The system of Dr. Buisson, the 
main feature of which is the prompt and repeated ase 
of vapor baths, was formerly hailed as a successful 
treatment, as M. Pasteur's is now. Professor Gosselin 
of Paris recommended it, as stated by Dr. Anna Kinga- 
ford in a letter in the •* Spectator, * November 21st, 
1885. The system of Dr. Buisson was introduced fifty 
vears ago, but had been neglected till the increase ot 
hydrophobia recalled attention te it Nearly a hundred 
cases were treated by Dr. Buisson, his own case being a 
most remarkable one. With the vapor baths other 
means were employed to keep up copious perspiration. 
The wounds were treated with ammonia, and linseed 

Cltices applied every three hours. Dr. Buisson's 
k is worth reprinting at this time. Arrangements 
have been made for receiving patients and testing the 
system, as various bathing and hydropathic establish- 
ments in this country. As the symptoms of hydropho- 
bia never appear till some time after the bite, there 
would be no difficulty in testins the system for preven- 
tion as well as cure. — Ed. L. H. 
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<)ught, one would think, to send a young man 
<jut into life with a more generous far-sighted, 
^d discriminating view. The problems of 
social reform are no longer subjects which the 
educated can ignore. A very few years ago 
t^ey were questions of specialists in philoso- 
phy and political economy ; but they are now 
the burning, if not the tragic, questions of the 
time. With a sudden uprising in all civilized 
countries, the common people have taken hold 
of these problems, and the world has become 
aware, with a certain surprise, that they are 
not questions of administration or economy ; 
but broad, moral problems, demanding the 
special attention of educated men. To send 
thousands of young men into American life, 
as our colleges do every year, without any 
preparation for these large conflicts of opin- 
ion, and to call such men educated, must 
soon seem worse than absurd. It is not 
merely the young men who will suffer by being 
trained to something else than those things of 
which the country is thinking. The country 
will suffer also. Every year that these social 
problems are evaded or ignored by the edu- 
cated they are becoming more ominous. The 
issue is not to be escaped ; it is only to be pro- 
Ipnged and embittered. 

What, then, are the colleges doing about 
this kind of education 1 No college, it is safe 
to say, has as yet made any thorough attempt 
to deal with such studies. The universities 
have been taken by surprise, and have as yet 
^led to see their new opportunity. On the 
pther hand, and by sheer coincidence, experi- 
ments in this direction, have been made in sev- 
eral places of learning. At Cornell Univer- 
sity, at the University of Pennsylvania, at Har- 
vard University, and no doubt' elsewhere, par- 
tial courses have been offered, and in his in- 
teresting report to the Social Science Associa- 
tion in September last, Mr. F. B. Sanborn has 
described these first experiments. The fact 
is that a new department of liberal study is 
just in the making. It is one to which stu- 
dents will be naturally attracted, and in which 
the colleges will be encouraged by the com- 
munity. It is a kind of work which may be 
fairly distinguished from the work of the po- 
J^tical economist and the philosopher, and a 
study which is practical, disciplinary and ele- 
vating, alike to teachers and to taught. 

All that has thus been said of social reforms 
as subjects of study in a college, applies with 
much more force to students in professional 
schools, and especially to students of theologi- 
cal schools. Students of medicine are almost 
oecessarily brought, in their professional ca- 
reer, iiito dealings with the problem of charity 
and pauperism, and into relations with penal 
and charitable institutions, and into the most 
tragic contact with the varied forms of intem- 
perance. They cannot be regarded as trained 



I for their proper influence without some ac- 
I quaintance with the large principles which un- 
derlie these questions. Students of law may, 
indeed, accomplish 'their discipline without 
considering such problems, if the range of 
their purposes is limited to the study of prece- 
dents, and if justice, to use the words of a dis- 
tinguished professor of law is " irrelevant ; " 
but on no other terras can they escape their 
part in the moralities of legislation. The hid- 
eous condition of the prevailing divorce law, 
the relations of the state to labor, the rights 
and duties of the individual in social affairs — 
all these present problems with which almost 
every lawyer must practically deal ; and they 
are problems which he will be quite likely to 
answer wrong if he considers them for the 
first time under the pressure of his profes- 
sional life. 

B^t, much more than all, the modern min- 
ister needs to have been trained in the study 
of social reforms. More and more he is com- 
ing to be looked to as the natural leader in 
such affairs. He is expected to be an intelli- 
gent adviser in the charities of his town, to di- 
rect the enthusiasm of its temperance work, to 
mediate between its various social classes, to 
suggest the proper channels for its philan- 
thropy. It is a great gain for the Christian 
ministry that it has been called to this kind of 
work. It replaces a great amount of pastoral 
life which had come to be petty and unmean- 
ing. The community still looks to its minis- 
ters as men who are not wholly absorbed in 
their own personal affairs, and have leisure for 
public spirit ; or rather, it looks to them as 
men who regard it as a part of their personal 
business to serve the largest interests of their 
fellow-men. It cannot, therefore, spare them 
for the small affairs which once threatened to 
fritter away a minister's usefulness. It sum- 
mons them to the magnificent enterprise of 
making the Church of Christ what it was 
meant to be, the associated life of self-sacrifice 
for the redemption of the world from sin. The 
spirit of the Lord is on the modern minister, 
anointing him to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, and deliverance to the captives, and re- 
coveriiig of sight to the blind. The Church is 
called to an ethical revival. The new interest 
of the community in social reforms is the 
peculiar and God-given opportunity for the 
profession of the ministry. 

This leadership, however, to which the min- 
istry is thus providentially called, cannot be 
accepted without preparation. Most persons 
would agree that no adviser concerning the 
problems of social duty, was so safe or un- 
selfish as a thorough wise minister ; but most 
persons would agree that ministers as a class 
are very easily misled by false political econ- 
omy, sentimental philanthropy and impracti- 
cable views of life. The ministry will, then 
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simply miss its great modem opportunity if 
the theological schools of the country do not 
undertake the scientific study of the principles 
of reform. Probably there is not a single 
theological school — not to speak of other pro- 
fessional schools which has fully accepted this 
duty. All teachers of theology must be aware 
that their students will be called, almost upon 
graduation, to express themselves in the most 
serious way concerning such affairs ; yet in 
what school or theology is it frankly recog- 
nized that, in addition to the curriculum of the 
past, this new department ii> demanded ? 

It may be suggested that such a study will 
interfere with the special professional inten- 
tion. It will certainly be said that it is too 
general a pursuit for a law school or a med- 
ical school. It with probably be urged of a di- 
vinity school that, as real duty is theological, 
religous, and that the conduct of philanthropy 
or reform withdraws one a little from the 
proper field of a minister's thoughts. If this 
were true, it would be right to shut out the 
study of social reform from a theological 
school. Its special duty is, indeed, the incul- 
cation of religous ideas, not of ethical or so- 
cial principles. But the fact is that these so- 
cial studies are likely to be of contributions the 
utmost importance to the theology of the fu- 
ture. Where, among events of his own time, 
is the young student to look for the spirit of 
Chjrist and the influence of the Holy Ghost, if 
it be not along the line of the great regenerat- 
ing movements of society } These are the 
material out of which he builds his Christian 
hope. And, further, let him make serious 
study of these large movements of human life ; 
let him consider the impulse which gives them 
strength and permanence, and he will be led, 
not away from his theology, but toward it. 
There is no study which more manifestly 
shows the spirit of God in the affairs of men, 
or the blessing of the Christian position, than 
the study of social reforms. They exhibit 
both the need and the inspiration of the relig- 
ious impulse. They show that Society is not 
always moved by selfishness, but recognizes 
the force of religious ideas. They are in 
large degree a growth from the influence of 
Christianity, and they verify the divine char- 
acter of Christianity. Thus, a study which 
seems to deal with human elements is, in real- 
ity, one which should strengthen religious aims. 
That which may have seemed a withdrawal 
from theology is precisely the kind of study 
which in alliance with the testimony of histor- 
ical religion, is likely to make a young man 
believe that a living God orders the world. 

This brings us to the last and most import- 
ant characteristic of the study of social re- 
forms. It is the contribution which they make 
to moral philosophy. No science has been of 
late so obviously important to the minister as 



the study of ethics ; yet no science has been 
made more difficult or obscure. It is a curious 
fact that ethics has been a dull study. It is 
made out of life, it deals with practical con* 
duct, and yet its text-books have been among 
the most lifeless of literature. Its method has 
been psychological, deductive, introspective; 
it has dissected and tabulated the impulses 
and emotions of life, until they lie before us, not 
like the fresh growth of the flowers of the field* 
but like the dried specimens of a herbarium. 
What moral philosophy needs is a new method 
of approach. It ought to have its part in the 
inductive method which is controlling research 
elsewhere. The moral life, like the processes 
of Nature, has its living specimens, waiting for 
our scieniific observation, subjects, as it were, 
for the field-work of the student. Suppose we 
begin thus with the observation of moral facts, 
and with induction from them to the law which 
adequately interprets them ; suppose we ex- 
amine, first of all, some great moral movement, 
like the history of charity, or the progress of 
temperance, or the dealings of a nation with its 
Indians or its criminals. Here are great facts 
whose content is evidently ethical. They rep- 
resent a community or a nation trying to do 
right. They never would have become social 
problems if it had not been that they awakened 
the popular conscience. They lie before us, 
moreover, as facts so large that they can be 
easily examined and interpreted. They thus 
present a splendid opportunity for what may- 
be called "inductive ethics." The name has 
been applied to that form of philosophy which 
reached no ethics at all, just as the name " posi- 
tive philosophy " has been applied to methods 
which are almost wholly negative ; but it is 
high time that so good a name was rescued to 
its true use. It is the legitimate title of that 
study which reaches the principles of ethics 
through the observation and analysis of moral 
facts. 

The larger the facts are, the easier will be 
the induction from them to the law which 
holds them. One may be misled as to the 
principles which control his own conduct ; but 
when he sees a great moral movement affecting 
a whole community, he can hardly be mistaken 
as to its meaning and its motive. He is led 
thus from facts of life, which are readily ob- 
served, to the theory of conduct which so often 
seems obscure. His ethics becomes a living 
study. Its material is taken from practical 
concerns. Inductive ethics, in this sense, 
hedges the chasm which we have observed be- 
tween theoretical ethics and the practical con- 
duct of life. But this is not all. Let a man 
undertake this inductive inquiry with any 
thoroughness, and it is almost certain to be 
brought to a most important result. He is 
considering what it is in human life which 
suggests and maintains these moral movcnierts 
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of society ; he is looking for a sufficient dy- 
namic to account for such social reforms ; and 
he finds with a certain surprise that neither the 
ethics of selfishness nor the ethics of expe- 
diency is sufficient for these things. . A great 
deal may be laid to human egotism and a 
great deal to the balancing of one's own rights 
against the rights of others ; but it is not from 
any such motive that the human race has been 
moved to its great works of charity, discipline, 
self-restraint and benevolence. The disciples 
of Hobbes would never have originated these 
social reforms, and the disciples of Spencer 
would never have perpetuated them. The in- 
ductive study of these large phenomena dis- 
covers a dynamic of a wholly different order. 
A new test of philosophical systems is applied. 
Ethical philosophies which, left to themselves, 
have looked symmetrical and complete enough, 
are put to a new strain when we consider 
whether they hold and interpret this class of 
facts. Many of them fail under this test. As 
Mr. Lowel says : 

" They come bunt up agin a fact 
And go to pieces when they'd oughter act." 

Meanwhile the inquirer for ethical principles 
is led on by these high expressions of the 
moral sense, until he stands in the presence of 
the ideal ends which are the only sufficient 
dynamic of such affairs. Nothing less than 
these permanent standards of right and truth 
can move and maintain men in the work of 
social reform. When society tries to settle 
such questions on any other terms, the ques- 
tions simply remain unsettled. 

Neither the claiming of one's own rights, 
nor the adjusting of confIictin|; rights, discov- 
ers the secret of the charity question, or of the 
Indian question, or of the labor question, or of 
any such social agitation. They are not set- 
tled until, as the common phrase is, they are 
settled right. They are only questions post- 
poned, and questions growing more perplexing 
until they are taken up into a large ideal prin- 
ciple of life, which is able to comprehend and 
inspire them. The ideal of the common life, 
or of the home, or of justice, or of humanity — 
these and principles like these are the motive 
power of Social Reforms. Thus, inductive 
ethics opens into ideal ethics. Its phenomena 
refuse to be classified under the systems which 
ignore the power of ideals. Its method is 
likely to bring about the restoration of ethical 
philosophy to its true place. The scientific 
habit of mind is proving here, as in so many 
other places, to be guiding men into the ideal 
world. Inquiries which seem to withdraw men 
from faith, if they are only heartily pursued, 
are beginning to show us in the most various re- 
gions that the things which are unseen and un- 



attained, are, after all, the eternal impulses of 
life. 

" You .see, Hylas," says Bishop Berkeley, in 
one of his dialogues, " the water of yonder 
fountain ; how it is forced upward to a certain 
hight, at which it breaks and falls back into 
the basin from whence it rose ; its ascent as 
well as descent proceeding from the same gen- 
eral law. Just so, the same principles which 
at first view lead to scepticism, pursued to a 
certain point, bring men back to common- 
sense."— Prof. Francis G. Peabody, in The 
Independent 



THE SWAMPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The conditions which have determined the 
occupation of land in the United States differ 
widely from those which have controlled the 
settlement of most other countries. In other 
states there have been political or geographi- 
cal limits which have greatly restrained the 
movements of population. In this country 
there has been, from the beginning to the pres- 
ent day, an abundance of good, readily sub- 
iugable land awaiting the settler. It is evident, 
nowever, that within this decade we pass from 
this oM condition where excellent land was to 
be had for the asking. Before 1890 all such 
fields will have been occupied. There will be 
no more rich frontier lands ready to welcome 
the immigrant : therefore the tide of immigra- 
tion will be turned upon the areas which have 
been passed in the swift westward movement 
of our population. These neglected districts 
are of great extent and very varied nature. 
They consist, in part, of land which is some- 
what less fertile than the best soils, but which 
in every ot^er respect is fit for tillage. In 
larger part, however, these unoccupied dis- 
tricts, which constitute the land reserves of the 
United States, afford soils which contain the 
elements required for the most profitable crops ; 
but they are rendered infertile J^y an excess or 
a deficiency of water. In the arid but irrigable 
regions, and in the inundated or swamp lands, 
we have a very large tillable area which may 
be won to agriculture ; and, when so won, 
these lands will afford resources of the utmost 
importance to the people. 

In his report on the lands of the arid region 
of the United States, published in 1879, Major 
J. W. Powell has given an admirable account 
of those districts where the soils suffer from a 
deficiency of water, and in the preface to that 
report he notes the importance of the class of 
inundated lands ; but so far, no detailed stud- 
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les of the latter class of lands have been pre- 
pared. Recently, however, Major Powell has 
organized a division of the U. S. geological 
survey, which is charged with a careful inquiry 
into the geological history and physical con- 
ditions of the swamps and other inundated 
lands of the country. 

A preliminary study of the field has shown 
the remarkable fact, that, owing to the abun- 
dance of cheap land which could be easily won 
to tillage, we have left untouched, in the region 
cast of the Mississippi, districts of easily drained 
swamp-lands amounting to more than fifty 
thousand miles of area. These lands have the 
same nature as those which, in England and 
the states of northern Europe, were drained 
centuries ago, and now afford the most fertile 
fields of those countries. The inundated lands 
of the seaboard region of the United States, as 
well as the lands of the lower Mississippi, re- 
main in the state in which they were when first 
seen by men, while the similar areas in Eng- 
land were long ago won to the state of the 
most fertile fields of that country. 

Our American inundated lands are divisible 
into several classes, determined by the condi- 
tion of their origin. Of these, the most im- 
portant are the tide-water marshes, the lacus- 
trine swamps of the glaciated district, the delta 
swamps of the Mississippi, and the class of wet 
lands or upland swamps where the marshy 
condition is due to the action of plants in re- 
taining water under the surfaces of considerable 
districts. The formation of the sponge-like 
sphagnum-peat has been well described; but 
it is evident that a very large part of the 
southern swamps of the United States are 
essentially climbing bogs, though the retention 
of the moisture is due, not, as in the north, to 
the mosses, but to the close-growing, flowering 
plants, principally to the common cane. 

Preliminary studies of the great area of fresh- 
water marshes, extending from the mouth of 
the James River to the south of Albemarle 
Sound, show, that, in that district, this class of 
marshes covers an area of about four thousand 
square miles. Throughout this district the 
peaty deposit is generally thin, not usually ex- 
ceding four feet in thickness, thus permitting 
the roots of the trees to force their way to the 
subsoil below the decaying vegetable matter. 
The surface of the swamp, as well as' the sub- 
stratum on which it rests, is generally inclined 
towards the natural drainage of the country to 
the amount of two feet to the mile. The water 
is retained by the dense mat of stems, roots, 
and decaying fragments of plants, which are so 
closely interlaced that the friction in the in- 
terstices prevents the speedy outflow of the 
rainfalL 

This class of marshes can be easily and 
cheaply drained, and, when so improved, they 
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afford exc; edingly rich soils. Along the outer 
margins of these vast morasses, some hundred 
thousand acres have been won to culture^ 
These lands are remarkably fertile ; and I ai» 
told that they often yield fifty bushels of shelled 
maize to the acre, and that they endure tillag;e 
for a period of many years without fertilizing. 
It seems likely that of these easily reclaimed 
upland morasses, resembling the Dismal Swamp^ 
there is a total area, in the Southern States, of 
of not less than twenty-five thousand square 
miles. To these might be added the lands 
which are subject to serious inundations from 
rivers, which probably amount to something 
like eight thousand square miles. 

In the Northern States the area of improv- 
able swamp-land is less extensive, but there is 
not a State in which they do not constitute an 
important part of the land-reserve which the 
coming generation will be glad to use. It is 
easy to see, that, in these inundated lands of 
the United States, we may find fields which 
will give a larger return to the husbandman 
than those now tilled in any state of the union ; 
and, furthermore, thai, with the rapid increase 
in our population, it is none too soon for us ta 
be considering the aspects of this portion of 
our domain. It is clear that the national 
survey can, by a proper study of these swamp- 
districts of the country, so determine their con- 
dition as to prepare the way for the engineer. 
The aim will be to ascertain their extent, the 
conditions determining their value for tillage, 
and the best method of approaching the 
economic questions which they present. Even 
where these swamps may be unprofitable for 
agricultural use, it may often be found that they 
are admirably adapted for timber-culture. The 
juniper {Cupressus thyoides) and the bald 
cypress {Taxodium disticum) are particularly 
suited to this form of forest- culture. 

The scientific aspects of the American 
swamps, their relation to the changes of level of 
the continent, the ways in which their deposits 
were accumulated, cannot be considered in this 
place. My aim at present is to call attention 
to the great economic importance of this field 
of inquiry. — N. S. Shaler, in Science. 



